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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW. 


THE  GENESIS  OF   THE  CRITICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

To  explain  Kanf  s  system  is  to  trace  its  historical  derivation.     KUNO  FISCHER. 

Whatever  bears  on  the  origin  of  philosophic  opinion  bears  also  on  its  -validity.  E. 
B.  TYLOR. 

Were  the  question  of  origin  once  determined  that  of  use  and  validity  would  be 
settled  ipso  facto.  KANT. 

I.   LOGICAL. 

IN  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Critique  of  J'urc  Reason,  Kant 
describes  the  only  possible  methods  of  philosophy  and  fore- 
casts the  results  that  may  be  expected  to  follow  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  his  own.  "As  regards  those  who  observe  a  scientific 
method,"  he  says,  "they  have  the  choice  to  proceed  either  dog- 
matically or  sceptically,  but  in  both  cases  they  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  proceed  systematically.  When  I  have  mentioned  in 
relation  to  the  former  the  celebrated  Wolff,  and  in  relation  to  the 
latter  David  Hume,  I  may  for  my  present  purpose  leave  all  the 
rest  unnamed.  The  only  path  that  is  still  open  is  the  critical.  If 
the  reader  has  been  kind  and  patient  enough  to  follow  me  to  the 
end  along  this  path,  he  may  judge  for  himself  whether,  if  he 
will  help,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  towards  making  this  footpath  a 
high  road,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  achieve,  even  before  the  close 
of  the  present  century,  what  so  many  centuries  have  not  been 
able  to  achieve,  namely,  to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  human 
reason  with  regard  to  those  questions  which  have  in  all  ages 
exercised  its  desire  for  knowledge,  though  hitherto  in  vain." 
The  prognostication  was  not  fulfilled.  But  it  was  not  because 
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the  Critique  lacked  readers,  even  though  some  of  them  were 
scarcely  'kind  and  patient.'  Nor  was  it  because  fellow  laborers 
refused  to  help  the  master  surveyor  in  making  his  footpath  a  high 
road.  On  the  contrary,  he  immediately  drew  to  himself  the  co- 
operation of  the  best  spirits  of  his  country.  All  the  same,  the 
century  closed  without  mankind  gathering  the  promised  harvest, 
although  in  1799  Kant  again  solemnly  asseverated,  in  his  famous 
repudiation  of  Fichte's  Wissenschaftslehre,  that  the  "system  of 
criticism  resting  on  an  absolutely  certain, foundation  was  forever 
established  as  it  was  also  in  future  ages  indispensable  to  the  high- 
est ends  of  humanity."  But,  instead  of  that  complete  satisfac- 
tion to  human  reason  predicted  by  Kant,  there  came,  in  the  first 
generation,  as  logical  sequence  from  one  aspect  of  his  system,  the 
romantic  gnosticism  of  Hegel,  and  in  the  second  generation,  as 
logical  sequence  from  another  aspect  of  his  system,  the  spectral 
agnosticism  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  It  would  be  unjust  and 
paradoxical  to  class  together  the  pet  and  the  bete  noir  of  the  Scot- 
tish school  ;  yet  on  the  question  of  the  knowable  and  the 
unknowable  Hamilton  and  Hume  are  at  one.  And,  though 
Wolff  and  Hegel  be  as  far  asunder  as  a  world-illuminating  sun 
and  a  light-reflecting  planet,  the  two  agree  in  their  fundamental 
attitude  towards  things,  and  would  be  described,  in  Kant's 
phraseology,  as  intellectualists  and  dogmatists.  Are  then  the 
powers  of  the  philosophical  world  constants,  the  same  since  Kant 
as  before  ?  It  really  looks  as  if  the  generation  now  approaching 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  the  same  problems  to  solve 
as  Kant  found  in  the  eighteenth,  and  thought  he  had  disposed  of 
forever  by  his  critical  philosophy.  The  only  striking  difference  is 
that  we  have  to  settle  with  Kant  himself.  So  deep  and  abiding  has 
been  his  influence  that  no  modern  system,  which  is  not  to  be 
anachronistic,  can  dispense  with  a  propaedeutic  devoted  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  critical  philosophy.  Even  before  those  pre- 
liminary inquiries — prolegomena,  critiques,  canons,  etc.,  which 
Kant  held  should  precede  philosophy  proper — comes  nowadays  a 
definitive  estimate  of  Kant's  own  achievement. 

It  is  natural  to  begin  with  his  method.     If  it  did  not  accom- 
plish all  that  the  founder  of  the  critical  philosophy  anticipated, 
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the  disillusion  is  not  greater  than  it  was  in  regard  to  the  prophetic 
announcements  which,  in  modern  times,  heralded  the  rise  both  of 
empiricism  and  rationalism.  Fired  with  enthusiasm  for  a  new 
conception,  which  has  proved  fertile  in  some  fields  of  inquiry,  the 
imagination  of  the  investigator  reads,  as  in  the  dry  light  of  day, 
the  future  history  of  its  triumphs  in  all  fields.  It  was  as  specta- 
tors or  agents  of  a  marvellous  expansion  of  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences  that  Descartes  thought  by  the  method  of  the  one 
to  win  for  reason  the  fact  of  God's  existence,  and  Bacon  by  the 
method  of  the  other  to  decipher,  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions, the  complete  alphabet  of  nature,  and  by  this  knowledge  to 
subjugate  all  her  powers  to  the  use  and  comfort  of  mankind. 
But  growing  experience  has  made  us  more  sober.  We  have 
come  to  divine  the  infinitude  of  nature,  and  to  realize,  therefore,  the 
impossibility  of  knowing  or  mastering  all  her  powers ;  so  that, 
apart  altogether  from  the  inadequacy  of  Bacon's  theory  of  induc- 
tion, we  have  lost  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  any  scientific 
method.  And  though  we  acknowledge  that  no  one  knew  better 
than  Descartes  the  procedure  of  mathematics,  to  which  indeed  he 
made  notable  contributions,  we  must  hold  that  he  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  distinguishing  feature  of  mathematical  demonstration, 
namely,  its  dependence  upon  perception  (Anschauung)  for  every 
advance  upon  the  data.  This  insight  would  have  saved  Des- 
cartes, and  Spinoza  after  him,  from  the  illusion  that  geometry 
might  be  generalized  into  ontology,  or  from  the  belief  that  the 
method  by  which  relations  of  space  were  determined  would  dis- 
close also  the  nature  and  mutual  reference  of  God,  man,  and  the 
world.  It  is  possible  thus  to  explain  why  neither  the  Cartesian 
nor  the  Baconian  method  has  accomplished  all  that  was  originally 
claimed  for  it.  And  it  may  be  that  a  dispassionate  survey  of  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  critical  method  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand both  the  high  hopes  it  awakened  in  Kant,  and  the  bitter 
comment  of  history  upon  his  predictions  in  regard  to  it. 

For  the  genesis  of  the  critical  method  in  Kant  it  is  necessary 
to  look  both  to  his  native  intellectual  temper,  and  to  the  foreign 
influences  by  which  it  was  moulded.  So  far  as  that  temper  can 
be  examined  in  its  original  purity,  it  exhibits  in  a  marked  degree 
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the  tendency  to  mediate  between  extremes,  a  conservative  ten- 
dency animating  German  philosophy  as  a  whole,  but  especially 
conspicuous  in  Kant's  great  predecessor,  the  encyclopaedic  and 
many-sided  Leibniz.  It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  often  induced,  or 
at  any  rate  confirmed,  by  historical  studies,  which,  revealing  as 
they  do  the  anarchic  elements  in  human  nature,  beget  a  corre- 
sponding respect  for  any  fact  or  system  that  has  once  successfully 
established  itself.  But,  in  the  case  of  Kant,  it  would  seem  an. 
original  predisposition  or  bent  of  mind.  In  his  first  work,  pub- 
lished in  1 747,  when  the  author  was  only  twenty -three  years  of 
age,  the  obligation  to  look  for  truth  somewhere  in  the  middle 
ground  between  contending  parties,  is  not  only  instinctively  ful- 
filled, but  deliberately  formulated  as  a  rule,  based  upon  the  logic 
of  probabilities,  to  be  followed  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  The 
question  turns  upon  the  opposite  theories  of  Descartes  and  Leib- 
niz regarding  the  measurement  of  force.  Kant  criticizes  both,  yet 
manages  to  unite  them.  "I  choose  the  surest  way,"  he  says, 
"  by  adopting  a  view  which  does  justice  to  both  parties."  Neither 
is  absolutely  in  error.  "  And  when  reason,  in  the  different  per- 
sons of  acute  thinkers,  is  brought  into  harmony  with  itself,  and 
the  truth,  which  can  never  be  entirely  missed  by  such  thorough 
investigators,  is  laid  bare  at  the  heart  of  their  mutual  contradic- 
tions, the  service  is  one  which  may  in  a  very  good  sense  be  called 
a  defence  of  the  honor  of  reason  itself."  l 

Heine  has  said  that  nature  destined  Kant  to  weigh  groceries, 
but  he  ventured  to  lay  other  substances  on  his  scales.  Of  his 
proclivity  to  weigh  and  balance  at  any  rate,  his  earliest  treatise 
does  not  permit  us  to  doubt.  And  the  same  feature  is  not  less 
apparent  in  his  next  important  work,  the  Allgemeine  Naturgc- 
schichte  und  Theorie  des  Himmels,  of  the  year  1755.  This  is  a 
physical  astronomy  in  which  a  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the 
heavens  is  based  upon  the  results  of  mathematical  astronomy 
from  Copernicus  to  Newton.  The  idea  was  afterwards  indepen- 
dently developed  by  Lambert  and  the  more  celebrated  Laplace, 

1  See  Gedanken  von  der  ivahren  Schatzung  der  lebendigen  Krdfte,  \\  20,  21,  125. 
I»  P-  3°»  P-  J45-  [The  references  in  German  are  to  Hartensteins  ed.  and  in  English 
to  ..liiller's  tr.  of  the  Critique  and  Mahaffy's  tr.  of  the  Prolegomena,  the  pages  of 
the  English  works  being  enclosed  by  brackets.] 
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but  Kant's  work  remains  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  astronomy, 
as,  indeed,  its  genetic  point  of  view  is  the  beginning  of  the  whole 
modern  movement  of  evolutionary  science.  The  occasion  for 
mediation  is  furnished  by  the  mechanical  theory  of  Newton  and 
the  teleological  theory  of  Leibniz.  Whether  you  fall  back  upon 
the  immediate  agency  of  God,  or  upon  mechanism,  "  it  is  evident," 
Kant  holds,  "to  impartial  reflection  that  the  grounds  on  both 
sides  are  equally  strong  and  absolutely  convincing.  But  it  is 
just  as  evident  that  there  must  be  a  mode  of  thought  in  which 
these  apparently  conflicting  grounds  can  and  should  be  united, 
and  that  in  it  the  true  system  must  be  sought."  Similarly  in 
regard  to  efficient  and  final  causes.  If  you  can  say,  "  Give  me 
matter  and  I  will  make  a  world,"  you  cannot  say  "  Give  me 
matter,  and  I  will  show  you  how  a  caterpillar  can  be  produced." 
Both  theories  are  right  within  certain  limits  ;  and  by  fixing  these 
limits  Kant  removes  the  ground  of  antagonism.  Matter  and 
motion  suffice  to  explain  the  physical  world  ;  for  living  bodies 
you  need  as  well  the  notion  of  design. 

In  the  following  year  Kant  undertakes  to  compose  the  strife 
(litem  componere)  between  geometry  and  metaphysics.  The  fun- 
damental notion  of  geometry  is  space,  and  of  metaphysics  the 
monad  (at  least  according  to  Leibniz).  How  can  monads,  which 
are  unspatial,  exist  in  space  ?  If  the  metaphysician  can  compre- 
hend bodies  only  as  monads,  and  the  mathematician  only  as 
occupying  space,  the  two  modes  of  conception  must  be  united. 
Kant  grants  that  both  are  right.  And  by  endowing  the  Lei- 
bnizian  monad  with  the  Newtonian  force  of  attraction,  he  qualifies 
it  to  originate  space. 2 

These  examples  show  that  Kant  had  a  primitive  bent  towards 
'  mediation.  His  nature  led  him  to  compose  intellectual  differences 
by  mutual  concessions.  His  method  was  to  recede  somewhat 
from  the  vigorous  and  exclusive  claim  of  either  side  in  order  to 
adopt  the  truth  pertaining  to  both  sides.  This  mental  trait  is  of 
so  much  importance  for  the  right  understanding  of  his  philos- 
ophy that  it  must  be  recognized  at  the  very  outset.  Not  that  it 

1 1,  pp.  218-220,  246. 

2  Monadologia  physica,  I,  pp.   459-472. 
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has  hitherto  been  altogether  ignored.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
commonplace  that  the  critical  philosophy  mediated  between  the 
rational  philosophy  of  Germany  and  the  empiricism  of  England. 
But  the  full  implication  of  that  fact  and  its  bearing  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  cannot  be  properly  ap- 
preciated until  one  realizes  that  it  was  Kant's  habitual  aim,  in 
every  field  of  inquiry,  to  effect  a  synthesis  of  opposing  theories. 
If  we  note  his  way  of  dealing  with  other  problems,  we  will  not 
find  his  treatment  of  philosophical  questions  anomalous.  Some 
illustrations  have  already  been  given  from  his  earlier  works. 
These  have  been  selected  because  they  show,  as  the  later  works 
could  not,  the  primitiveness,  the  innateness  of  the  characteristic 
under  consideration.  It  would  be  easy,  but  it  is  unnecessary, 
to  multiply  examples.1  Nor  is  there  call  to  remark  upon  the 
high  estimate  which  Kant,  in  common  with  Lessing,  though  not 
to  the  same  degree,  put  upon  the  controversial  treatment  of  sub- 
jects as  an  instrument  to  the  attainment  of  truth.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  there  was  in  Kant  an  instinctive  tendency  to 
adjudicate  all  disputes  without  rejecting  the  claims  of  rival  con- 
testants. The  spirit  and  temper  of  the  great  critical  philosopher 
breathe  through  the  words  of  the  queen  in  Richard  the  Third: 

1 '  I  would  to  God  all  strifes  were  well  compounded. ' ' 

It  would  be  a  work  of  great  interest  to  trace  the  development 
of  this  all-reconciling  mind,  in  relation  to  the  varied  materials  on 
which  it  was  nourished,  and  upon  which  it  reacted.  The  present 
inquiry,  however,  is  limited  to  philosophy.  And  the  philosophic 
influences  that  exercised  and  shaped  the  thought  of  Kant,  he  him- 
self has  told  us  were  dogmatism  and  scepticism.  The  precise  de- 
termination of  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  and  their  relation  to 
criticism,  will  prepare  the  way  for  an  account  of  the  philosophical 
development  of  Kant,  and  the  genesis  of  the  critical  philosophy. 

The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  Kant  describes  dogmatism,  scep- 
ticism, and  criticism,  not  as  systems,  but  as  methods  of  phil- 

1  Other  examples  may  be  found  in  Fischer's  Geschichte  der  neuren  Philosophic 
(2d  edition)  III,  pp.  160,  166-69, 19*»  2I1>  and  in  Vaihinger' s  Commentar  zu  Kanls 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  I,  p.  59. 
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osophy.1  And  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  called  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition,  a  " tractate  on  method."2  Atten- 
tion to  method  is,  indeed,  a  conspicuous  feature  of  modern  phil- 
osophy, which  opened  with  the  Novum  Organum  and  the 
Discourse  on  Method.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
sine  qua  non  of  philosophy,  as  of  science,  is  a  right  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. But  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  method  to  meta- 
physics is  one  thing  ;  and  to  identify  metaphysics  with  methodology 
quite  another.  Ostensibly  at  least  Kant  makes  the  identification, 
and  claims  to  have  solved  the  perennial  problems  of  reason 
by  means  of  a  new  method.  But  when  one  reads  the  careful, 
almost  scholastic,  discrimination  of  the  introduction  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  Critique,  one  finds  that  his  so-called  method  is  essen- 
tially a  system  of  philosophy.  "  All  that  constitutes  transcen- 
dental philosophy  belongs  to  the  critique  of  pure  reason,  nay  it  is 
the  complete  idea  of  transcendental  philosophy."  These  so- 
called  methods  of  philosophy — critical,  dogmatical,  and  sceptical 
— indicate  not  so  much  different  ways  of  dealing  with  facts,  as  dif- 
ferent principles  adopted  or  different  problems  proposed.3  Offici- 
ally, Kant  describes  them  as  '  methods  ;'4  really,  they  stand  to  him 
for  different  types  of  philosophy.  This  would  scarcely  deserve 
mention  were  it  not  that  the  ingenious  name  '  critical  method ' 
has  been  used  as  a  charm  to  exorcise  other  systems  of  phil- 
osophy. The  important  thing,  of  course,  is,  not  the  settlement 
of  a  verbal  dispute,  but  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  characteristics 
and  differentia  Kant  marked  by  the  terms  '  dogmatism,'  '  scepti- 
cism '  and  '  criticism.' 

1  III,  561-2  (733-4).  On  the  importance  for  the  history  of  philosophy  of  these 
and  other  classificatory  conceptions,  originated  or  first  utilized  by  Kant,  see  Paulsen's 
Versuch  einer  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Kantischen  Erkcnntnisstheorie,  pp.  98-9. 
The  older  historians  of  philosophy  had  no  systematic  classification.  For  example, 
Brucker  puts  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Locke,  Leibniz,  and  Wolff  all  together  in 
a  single  class,  which  he  designates  '  eclectics. ' 

•III,  21. 

3 This  is  really  implied  in  Vaihinger's  analyses  {Commentary  I,  pp.  26-8),  though 
his  intention  is  to  bring  out  the  methodological  character  of  the  Critique. 

4  His  scholastic  habit  of  minute  classification  may  account  for  describing  them  as 
methods  in  III,  560-2  (732-5).  Cf.  Logik,  Einl.,  VIII,  p.  84.  The  "tractate 
on  method  "  is  said  (III,  21 )  to  contain,  if  not  a  system,  at  least  the  entire  outline  of 
metaphysics. 
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The  most  fundamental  distinction  is  that  criticism  does,  while 
dogmatism  and  scepticism  do  not,  make  a  systematic  inquiry  into 
the  capacity  of  reason  for  attaining  knowledge  independently  of 
experience.  This  common  characteristic  of  dogmatism  and  scep- 
ticism throws  into  relief  the  difference  between-  them,  and  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  excellent  definition  given  by  Kant  in  his  reply 
to  Eberhard's  strictures.  "  By  dogmatism,"  he  says,  "is  meant 
in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  general  confidence  in  the  principles 
of  reason,  without  antecedent  criticism  of  its  capacity,  merely  on 
account  of  its  successes  ;  and  by  skepticism,  general  distrust  of 
pure  reason,  without  antecedent  criticism,  solely  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  its  achievements." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  about  reason  all  these  distinctions 
turn.  And  the  careful  reader  of  Kant  will  find  that,  barring  the 
somewhat  stronger  accentuation  of  the  absence  of  a  criticism  of 
the  powers  of  reason,  dogmatism  is  really  synonymous  with 
rationalism.  Now  the  rationalism  Kant  always  has  in  mind  is 
that  which  culminated  in  Leibniz  and  Wolff,  its  earlier  representa- 
tives being  Descartes,  Spinoza  and  Malebranche.  This  philosophy, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten,  was  developed  under  the  direct  influence 
of  mathematics,  whose  marvellous  expansion  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  fascinated  and  dominated  the  best  contem- 
poraneous thinkers.  If  their  problem  was  to  find  a  theory  of 
knowledge — and,  despite  striking  exceptions,  modern  philosophy 
is  epistemological  as  ancient  was  ontological — in  what  other  field 
were  they  so  likely  to  discover  the  way  to  success  as  in  the  most 
certain  of  all  sciences,  the  one,  too,  that  was  exhibiting  before  their 
own  eyes  such  astounding  evidence  of  vitality  and  resources  ? 
Other  knowledge  came  by  the  tardy  and  restricted  process  of 
sensation  ;  mathematics,  so  it  seemed,  depended  upon  nothing  but 
reason.  Its  first  principles  were  furnished  by  reason,  and  reason 
produced  a  concatenation  of  new  truths  by  means  of  analysis  and 
the  syllogism.  Mathematical  knowledge  possessed  the  utmost 
clearness  and  certainty ;  it  might,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  all  knowledge.  Accordingly,  the  rationalistic  philosophy  de- 

1  Utber  eine  Entdeckung  nach  der  alle  neue  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  durch  eine 
ai/en  entbehlich  gemacht  werdcn  soil.  VI,  p.  44. 
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dares  that  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  by  pure  reason,  which 
is  at  once  an  instrument  and  a  source  of  knowledge.  Reason 
contains  in  itself  certain  notions  and  principles,  which  have  been 
called  innate  ideas.1  And  by  means  of  analysis  and  syllogistic 
deduction  from  principles,  i.  e.,.  by  following  the  method  of 
mathematics,  reason  is  to  attain  to  a  full  and  adequate  knowledge 
of  reality.  The  essence  of  things  is  reproduced  in  notions.2  And 
the  ultimate  aim  of  this  system  is  to  rationalize  the  universe. 
Like  mathematics,  it  owes  no  allegiance  to  sensible  experience, 
and  makes  no  halt  at  its  boundaries.  Its  main  interest  is  precisely 
in  the  objects  which  transcend  the  limits  of  sense,  in  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  the  soul,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  world,  and 
God,  the  supreme  source  of  both.  As  it  does  not  inquire  into  the 
possibility  of  this  supersensible  or  transcendent  knowledge,  it  is 
uncritical,  or,  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  that  term,  dogmatical. 

That  d6gmatism  meant  all  this  in  Kant's  mind,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  single  thought  of  non-criticism  was  doubtless  upper- 
most, a  few  quotations  will  establish.  The  dogmatist  is  described 
as  believing  himself  in  possession  of  '  fundamental  objective 
principles,'  and  of  a  '  pure  reason  and  understanding  that  is  self- 
expansive  a  priori.'  "With  a  pure  knowledge  derived  from 
notions  according  to  principles  he  claims  to  need  no  other  re- 
sources." And,  setting  no  limits  to  his  explorations,  he  under- 
takes to  "  grasp  the  whole  chain  of  conditions  and  comprehend  the 
derivation  of  the  conditioned  by  beginning  with  the  uncondi- 
tioned." "And  it  is  in  this  very  kind  of  knowledge  which 
transcends  the  world  of  the  senses,  and  where  experience  can 
neither  guide  nor  correct  us,  that  reason  prosecutes  its  investiga- 
tions, which  by  their  importance  we  consider  far  more  excellent, 
and  by  their  tendency  far  more  elevated,  than  anything  the  under- 
standing can  find  in  the  sphere  of  phenomena."  "These  un- 
avoidable problems  of  pure  reason  are  God,  Freedom  and  Im- 
mortality." The  science  devoted  to  these  problems  is  "  called 
metaphysics,  and  its  procedure  is  at  first  dogmatical,  i.e.,  without 
previous  examination  of  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  reason  for 

1  In  Kant's  language  the  rationalist  is  a  '  noologist.'     Ill,  561  (733). 
2 The  rationalist  is  an  '  intellectualist.'     Ill,  561  (732). 
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so  great  an  enterprise  it  confidently  undertakes  the  execution  of 
it."  "The  dogmatist,  without  any  misgivings  about  his  own 
fundamental  objective  principles,  that  is,  without  criticism,  con- 
tinues his  course  with  undisturbed  gravity."  But  without  criticism, 
"  without  determination  of  the  extent  and  limits  of  human  reason, 
all  the  assertions  of  reason  are  made  at  random."  "  The  dog- 
matist has  not  measured  the  sphere  of  his  understanding,  and 
has  not,  therefore,  determined  according  to  principles,  the  limits 
of  his  own  possible  knowledge,  and  does  not  know  beforehand 

how  much  he  is  really  able  to  achieve If  he  has 

been  found  out  in  one  single  assertion  of  his  which  he  cannot 
justify,  ....  suspicion  falls  on  all  his  assertions,  however 
plausible  they  may  appear.  Accordingly,  the  sceptic  is  the  true 
schoolmaster  to  lead  the  dogmatic  speculator  (dogmatischcr 
Vernunftler)  towards  a  sound  criticism  of  the  understanding  and  of 
reason."1 

As  rationalism  or  dogmatism  has  never  called  in  question  the 
certainty  or  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  it  is  the  function  of 
scepticism  to  raise  doubts  and  awaken  caution.  Scepticism  is  the 
necessary  reaction  against  dogmatism,  the  next  stage  in  the  self- 
knowledge  of  reason.  But  scepticism,  as  Kant  uses  that  term, 
must  not  be  identified  with  nescience — that  sensationalist  nihilism, 
for  example,  in  which  the  late  Professor  Green  found  the  logical 
outcome  of  Hume's  Treatise?1  This  know-nothing  theory  is  in 
fact  more  than  once  mentioned  by  Kant  and  by  him,  too,  regarded 
as  the  consequence  of  deriving  all  knowledge  from  experience  ; 
but  it  is  not  designated  '  scepticism  '  merely,  but  '  absolute  scepti- 
cism,' '  universal  scepticism,'  or  '  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of 
universal  doubt.'3  The  scepticism  which  he  ordinarily  has  in 

Mil,  507  (654),  509  (657),  27,  333  (407),  37  (3),  37,  507  (654),  506  (653), 
510  (658-9). 

2  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Green  did  not  compare  the  Enquiry  with  the  Treatise. 
The  latter  is  the  close  of  sensationalist  philosophy,  the  former  the  beginning  of  com- 
mon sense  philosophy.  Kant  means  by  scepticism  the  empiricism  of  the  Enquiry, 
not  the  potential  nescience  of  the  Treatise.  Hence  the  assertion,  even  then  astound- 
ing, that  "Hume  regarded  the  objects  of  experience  as  things-in-themselves,"  Kr. 
d.pr.  V.,  I.  Th.  I.  B.  I  Hptst.  V,  56. 

*Logik,  Einleitung,  VIII,  84;  Kr.  d.pr.  V.,  I,  Th.  I.  B.  I,  Hptst.  V,  p.  56  ; 
Ueber  eine  Entdeckung,  etc.  2.  Abschn.  VI,  p.  44  note. 
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mind,  the  scepticism  which  he  contrasts  with  this  nihilism  (though 
it  may,  both  logically  and  psychologically,  lead  to  it)  is  what  we 
nowadays  call  empiricism.  Like  dogmatism  and  rationalism,  the 
two  terms  are  differentiated  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Critique, 
but,  like  those,  they  are  in  the  body  of  the  book  used  inter- 
changeably. There  are  two  fundamental  characteristics  connoted 
by  the  terms  :  (i)  That  knowledge  of  the  supra-sensible  is  illu- 
sory ;  (2)  That  no  knowledge  possesses  universality  and  neces- 
sity. The  first  is  the  starting-point  of  scepticism.  The  sceptic 
casts  doubt  upon  assertions  regarding  the  supra-sensible  because 
he  sees  the  opposite  might  be  maintained  with  the  same  reason. 
Provoked  into  existence  by  the  transcendent  pretensions  of  meta- 
physics, scepticism  does  not  in  this  incipient  stage  attach  itself  to 
either  mathematics  or  physics.1  But  doubt  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on ;  and  the  boundary  between  experience  and  what 
transcends  experience  is  soon  lost  sight  of.  "In  the  beginning 
scepticism  may,  merely  for  the  sake  of  restricting  reason  to  the 
field  of  experience,  have  declared  everything  that  went  beyond  this 
as  vain  and  illusory  ;  but  by  degrees,  as  it  was  perceived  that  it  was 
the  very  same  principles  a  priori  which  are  used  in  experience, 
that,  unnoticed  and  as  it  seemed  unblamed,  led  further  than  ex- 
perience, the  scepticism  began  to  attack  those  very  principles  of 
experience."2  But  doubt  of  the  a  priori  principles  of  experience 
involved  mathematics  and  every  scientific  use  of  pure  reason.1 
Not  that  in  this,  the  second  stage  of  scepticism,  knowledge  as 
such  is  impeached.  But,  as  in  the  first  stage,  the  capacity  of  pure 
reason  to  go  beyond  experience  was  discredited,  so  now  the  prin- 
ciples which  pure  reason  contributes  to  experience  are  cast  out. 
Pure  reason,  however,  is  the  source  of  the  a  priori ;  and  only  the 
a  priori  is  universal  and  necessary.  Knowledge,  therefore,  as  it 

*Logik,  Einl.,  VIII,  84;  Kr.  d.  pr.  V.,  Vorrede  V,  13.  In  the  last 
passage  Kant  maintains  that  Hume's  scepticism  did  not  touch  mathematics.  The 
error,  which  could  not  have  been  made  by  anyone  who  had  read  the  Treatise,  is  re- 
peated elsewhere  cf.  V,  55. 

2  Prolegomena,  \  57- 

3V»  55-°-  To  this  more  thorough  scepticism,  according  to  Kant,  Hume's  logi- 
cally leads  and  would  have  led  Hume  himself,  had  he  not  supposed  mathematics  an 
analytical  science.  Die  Mathematik  war  so  lange  noch  gut  weggekommen,  weil  Hume 
dafiir  /lie//,  (/ass  ihre  Siitze  alle  analytisch  wdren  V,  55. 
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is  left  by  scepticism  in  the  second  stage  of  its  growth,  is  devoid  of 
these  characteristics.  A  representative  of  this  sort  of  scepticism 
41  would  hold  the  spontaneous  generation  of  our  understanding 
(and  of  our  reason),  without  being  impregnated  by  experience,  as 
impossible ;  and  considering  all  presumptive  principles  of  reason 
a  priori  as  imaginary,  he  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  nothing  but  a  habit  arising  from  experience  and  its  laws,  that 
they  were  therefore  merely  empirical,  i.  e.,  in  themselves  con- 
tingent rules  to  which  we  wrongly  ascribe  necessity  and  univer- 
sality"^ From  this  to  the  third  and  last  stage  of  scepticism — what 
Kant  calls  'absolute  scepticism,'  or  the  'metaphysical  doctrine 
of  universal  doubt ' — the  way  is  short  and  easy.  Common 
sense,  of  course,  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  vulgar ;  but  the 
learned,  who  witness  the  fall  of  the  crowning  sciences,  and  know 
not  henceforth  how  far,  and  why,  to  trust  reason,  will  not  be  able 
to  prevent  their  suspicion  of  a  priori  knowledge  infecting  the 
empirical  remainder,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  point,  in 
defense  of  its  validity,  to  any  attestation  but  blind,  irrational 
custom.  Thus  universal  empiricism  reveals  itself  as  genuine,  un- 
adulterated scepticism.2 

This  third  stage  of  scepticism  has  been  mentioned  only  to  be 
excluded  from  Kant's  use  of  the  term.  Nihilism  or  '  the  meta- 
physical doctrine  of  universal  doubt'  is,  it  is  true,  a  consequence, 
but  it  is  not  a  part  of  Kant's  conception  of  scepticism.  The  sensa- 
tionalist atomism  which  Kantio -Hegelians  both  in  Britain  and 
America  represent  Kant  as  overcoming,  was  never  really  in  his 
mind  as  a  problem  to  be  overcome.  For  him  at  least,  Hume  was 
not  the  apostle  of  nescience,  but  the  clear-seeing  and  critical  cham- 
pion of  experience.  As  Wolff  represented  one  tendency  in  mod- 
ern philosophy,  Hume  stood  for  the  other.  He  stood  for  that 
direction  of  thought  which  was  originated  by  Bacon  and  Hobbes, 
systematically  developed  by  Locke,  continued  with  reservations, 
but  also  with  valuable  additions,  by  Berkeley,  and  which  has  al- 

1  III,  508  (655).      The  reasoning  is  attributed  to  Hume.   Cf.  note  17. 
*  Prolegomena,  \  57,  Kr.  d.  pr.  V.,  V,  pp.   13,   56.      Note  that  in  speaking  of 
empiricism  as  the  source  of  nihilism,  V,  13,  Kant  says  :  Der  Empirismus  grundet 
sich  aufeiner  gefiihltcn,  der  Rationalismus  aber  auf  einer  eingesehenen  Nothwendig- 
keit. 
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ways  distinguished  British  from  continental  philosophy.  The  ad- 
herents of  this  school  find  their  alpha  and  omega  in  sensible  ex- 
perience. As  to  the  subject  of  knowledge,  they  maintain  that 
reality  is  apprehended  by  the  senses  alone,  everything  else  being 
imagination.  And  the  subject  of  knowledge  they  take  to  be  with- 
out innate  ideas  or  principles — a  tabula  rasa  or  '  empty  cham- 
ber' that  receives  all  its  content  from  the  senses.  Their  method 
is  inductive.  Recognizing  no  a  priori  principles,  there  could  be 
no  other  scientific  procedure  for  them  than  generalization  from  the 
particulars  of  sensible  experience.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  to 
attempt  to  rationalize  the  universe  ;  they  are  content  to  record 
such  reports  as  it  makes  of  itself  by  way  of  the  senses.  Far  from 
deeming  anything  universal  or  necessary,  it  is  their  opinion  that 
things  might  be  very  different  from  what  one  happens  to  find 
them.  But  such  as  they  are,  the  objects  of  our  experience  are  the 
only  objects  of  our  knowledge.  This  is  the  point  at  which,  in 
ordinary  language,  empiricism  passes  over  into  scepticism.  It 
denies  the  pretensions  of  reason  to  go  beyond  the  realm  of  sen- 
sible experience.  It  puts  a  veto  upon  the  transcendent  use  of 
principles.  Comfortably  domiciled  in  the  kingdom  of  fact,  the 
sceptic  likens  the  supra-sensible  world  to  a  dark  and  shoreless 
ocean,  with  fogs  and  cross-currents,  which  cheats  and  yet  stimu- 
lates with  empty  hopes  the  Tantalus  of  dogmatism  to  whom  the 
gods  have  never  whispered,  '  Lo  !  the  realm  of  illusion.'  ^ 

As  scepticism  is  the  second  step  in  the  progress  of  reason, 
criticism  is  the  third.  "  Scepticism  is  a  resting-place  of  reason, 
where  it  may  reflect  for  a  time  on  its  dogmatical  wanderings  .  .  . 
in  order  to  choose  its  way  with  greater  certainty  for  the  future  ; 
but  it  can  never  be  its  permanent  dwelling-place.  That  can  only 
be  found  in  perfect  certainty  ...  of  the  limits  within  which  all 
our  knowledge  of  objects  is  enclosed."1  This  fixed  determina- 
tion of  the  limits  of  knowledge  it  is  the  essential  function  of 
criticism  to  supply.  But  until  its  task  is  accomplished  it  is 
haunted  by  a  doubt  of  everything  a  priori,  inherited  from  its 
parent  scepticism.  Both  these  aspects  are  brought  forward  in  the 
definition  :  "  Criticism  is  the  maxim  of  a  universal  suspicion  of  all 

'III,  506(652). 
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synthetic  judgments  a  priori  until  a  universal  ground  of  their  pos- 
sibility is  discovered  in  the  essential  conditions  of  our  faculties  of 
knowledge."1  When,  however,  we  ignore  the  sceptical  state  of 
mind,  induced  by  the  circumstances  of  his  history,  in  which  the 
critical  philosopher  goes  about  his  task,  we  find  that  his  real  and 
peculiar  problem  is  the  investigation  of  the  capacities  of  human 
reason.2  He  has  to  determine  the  origin,  extent,  validity,  and 
limits  of  a  priori  knowledge.  By  '  criticism '  Kant  denotes  his 
own  solution  of  this  problem.  Criticism  implies,  therefore,  the 
validity  of  a  priori  principles  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  possible  ex- 
perience. It  redeems  from  the  scepticism  of  Hume  an  a  priori 
origin  for  the  categories  of  the  understanding.  But  if  criticism  is 
so  far  rationalistic,  it  coincides  with  scepticism  in  laying  down  the 
limits  of  knowledge.  It  shows  how  fantastic  is  the  hope  of  ar- 
riving beyond  the  limits  of  experience  at  the  charming  fields  of 
an  intellectual  world.3  Its  inexorable  finding  is  :  "  Outside  the 
field  of  experience  nothing  can  become  an  object  to  reason."4 

This  account  of  criticism  as  an  examination  of  the  capacities  of 
reason  revealing  a  priori  elements  in  knowledge,  but  finding  them 
restricted  to  possible  experience,  is  the  one  ordinarily  given  by 
Kant.  It  is  also  conformable  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  work. 
And  it  is  criticism  in  this  sense  that  has  made  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  by  fusion  of  rationalism  and  empiricism. 
A  somewhat  different  description,  however,  closely  connected 
with  what  Kant  calls  his  Copernican  thought  in  philosophy,5  is 
based  upon  the  contrast  between  subject  and  object.  Dogmatism 
and  empiricism,  it  is  said,  deal  with  objects  ;  criticism  with  their 
relations  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge.  "  We  deal  with  a  notion 

1  Ueber  eine  Entdeckung,  etc.,  VI,  44. 

2  The  Kr.  d.  r.  F abounds  in  confirmatory  passages.   See  especially  III,  49    (10), 
50,  7  (xxii-xxiii) .   Cf.  Zum  ewigen  Frieden  in  der  Philosophic  (1796),  VI,  492.   Riehl 
insists  it  is  a  critique,  not  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  but  of  knowledge  itself.    (Phil- 
osophischer  Kriticismus,  I,  17,  18).     Cf.  Windelband,  Geschichte  der  neuren  Philoso- 
phic, II,  50.     But  the  difference  between  a  critique  of  reason  and  of  knowledge  (syn- 
thetic a  priori']  is,  in  Kant's  use  of  terms,  more  imaginary  than  real.     The  point  will 
come  up  again. 

3111,485  (622). 
'111,506(653). 
*IU,  18. 
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critically  when  we  consider  it  only  in  relation  to  our  faculty  of 
knowledge,  that  is  to  say  only  in  relation  to  the  subjective  con- 
ditions of  thinking  it,  without  undertaking  to  make  any  deter- 
minations regarding  its  object."1  Thus  the  concept  of  matter  is 
explained,  not  by  a  predicate  which  is  ascribed  to  it  as  an  object, 
but  by  means  of  its  relation  to  the  faculty  of  knowledge  in  which 
the  idea  of  it  can  first  be  given.2  In  other  words,  criticism 
means  epistemology,  a  theory  of  knowledge  in  contradistinction 
to  ontology  or  theory  of  existence.3  The  eye  sees  all  things, 
but  not  itself;  yet  the  functions  of  the  eye  are  capable  of  scientific 
examination.  While  the  dogmatist  is  wholly  engrossed  with 
objects,  the  critical  philosopher  turns  inward  to  the  subject  of 
knowledge.  If,  in  the  previous  paragraph,  criticism  was  opposed 
to  dogmatism  and  scepticism  because  they  had  not  systematically 
surveyed  the  capacities  of  pure  reason,  it  is  here  opposed  to  them 
because  their  vision  is  of  outward  things  rather  than  of  inner 
functions.  The  two  accounts,  however,  agree  in  concentrating 
attention  upon  knowledge.  But  their  different  influences  are  dis- 
cernible in  the  finished  system  of  Kant.  To  the  criticism  of 
knowledge  a  priori  the  system  owes  its  rationalistic  features.  Its 
phenomenalism,  on  the  other  hand,  conies  from  its  disregard  of 
the  real  world  of  objects  and  its  accentuation  of  the  subjective 
conditions  of  knowledge. 

If  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  had  not  already  appropriated  the 
title, 4  we  might  with  the  greatest  propriety  follow  Krug  in  des- 
ignating Kant's  criticism  '  synthetic  philosophy.'  It  is  the  syn- 
thesis of  rationalism  and  empiricism  which,  in  Fichte's  language, 

1  Kritik  d.  Urtheilskraft  \  74,  V,  408.     Cf.   Ill,  343  (421). 

2  Metaphysische  Anfangsgrunde  der  Naturwisscnschaft,  I,  I.  Anm.  2,  IV,  370. 

3  That   metaphysics  was  no  doctrine  of  the  supra-sensible  world,  and  could  only 
be  a  theory  of  knowledge,  Kant  saw  clearly  as  early  as  1766.     See  Traume  eines 
Geistersehers  erldutert  durch    Traume  der  Metaphysik,   II,  pp.  375-8.       Cf.     Win- 
delband,  II,  28;  Paulsen,  94;  Fischer,  III,  245. 

4  Mr.  Spencer,   however,  fails,  much  more  obviously  than  Kant,  to   effect  a  syn- 
thesis of  philosophical   tendencies.     Nor  is  this  surprising  to  anyone  who  bears  in 
mind  that  evolution  is  only  a  process,  and  as  such  can  tell  us  nothing  of  what  under- 
lies the  process — the  ultimate  terms  of  existence  and  knowledge  of  which  philosophy 
is  in  quest.     Mr.  Spencer's  generalizations  of  the  laws  of  evolutionary  processes  are 
brilliant.    His  philosophy  is  an  interesting  variation  between  dogmatic  agnosticism  and 
gnostic  dogmatism. 
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form  its  thesis  and  antithesis.  Criticism  is  the  combination  of 
the  conflicting  elements,  tendencies,  and  results  of  pre-Kantian 
philosophy.  Whether  it  is  an  articulated  or  only  an  aggregated 
whole,  is  not  now  the  question.  Be  its  components  a  medley  of 
concepts  or  a  system  under  a  single  idea  of  reason,  the  new 
structure  is  made  of  the  old  materials.  In  the  whole  history  of 
philosophy  there  is  no  such  mediatising  achievement  as  the  sys- 
tem of  Kant,  that  of  Aristotle  even  not  excepted.  And  the  right 
understanding  of  it  requires  a  careful  analysis  of  the  elements  it 
forced  into  unexpected  combination. 

'  Reason'  and  '  experience  '  were  the  shibboleths  of  the  two 
philosophical  schools  Kant  found  before  him.  There  were,  of 
course,  eclectics  who  tore  pieces  from  both  liveries  and  formed 
elegant  patchwork  to  hide  at  once  their  own  nakedness  and  the 
essential  disharmony  of  the  tissues.  It  is  the  merit  of  Kant  to 
have  gone  back  to  fundamental  principles,  and  to  have  thrown 
their  antagonism  into  the  strongest  prominence.  Disdaining  the 
incongruences  of  popular  eclecticism,  he  saw  that  the  issue  lay 
between  Hume  and  Leibniz,  and  he  took  his  place  as  judge 
between  the  contestants  for  whom  at  length  he  proved  a  mediator. 
The  one  set  forth  the  claims  of  reason,  the  other  the  limits  of 
experience,  each  assuming  his  starting  point  without  further  in- 
quiry. The  judge  raised  the  previous  question,  the  question  of 
the  nature  and  possibility  of  reason  and  experience  respectively. 
Assuming  with  the  rationalist  that  reason  gives  us  a  priori  knowl- 
edge, he  yet  finds  a  problem  in  the  circumstance  that  judgments 
which  we  possess  prior  to  experience  of  things  should  yet  be 
valid,  on  actual  trial,  regarding  those  things.  How  can  the  sub- 
ject make  valid  assertions  about  the  object  without  experience  of 
it  ?  This  is  the  critical  question,  in  virtue  of  which  Kant  ceases 
to  be  a  dogmatist.  But  it  does  not  impugn  rationalism  ;  it  only 
inquires  into  its  possibility.  And  the  answer  is  :  Our  knowledge 
a  priori  is  possible  only  if  objects  are  not  independent  entities 
foreign  to  the  subject,  but  in  form  at  least  dependent  upon  the 
subject, — only,  that  is,  if  they  are  objects  for  us,  or  appear- 
ances, not  things-in-themselves.  Rationalism  is  adhered  to : 
there  is  knowledge  a  priori  But  rationalism  is  also  modified  : 
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this  a  priori  knowledge  is  of  the  objects  of  our  own  experi- 
ence, and  of  these  only  because  they  are  appearances  to  us,  not 
things-in-themselves. 

Or,  assuming  with  the  sceptic,  that  experience  is  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  knowledge,  Kant  asks,  How  is  experience  possible  ? 
Experience  is  an  ordered  combination  of  perceptions  coming  to 
the  subject  from  without.  Does  everything  come  from  the  object  ? 
Or  is  the  subject  the  source  of  the  formal  relations,  the  universal 
and  necessary  connections  of  experience  ?  This  is  the  critical 
question  the  sceptic  has  never  put  to  himself.  The  answer  pre- 
sents a  new  conception  of  experience  as  sensuous  material  in- 
formed by  reason,  of  whose  principles,  therefore,  there  may  be 
a  priori  knowledge.  The  main  thought  of  scepticism  is  left 
intact :  there  is  no  knowledge  outside  of  experience.  But  expe- 
rience itself  is  rationalized  so  as  to  admit  of  a  priori  knowledge 
within  its  domain.  Or,  in  other  words,  there  may  be  knowledge 
without  the  actual  content  of  experience  ;  but,  since  it  is  only  of 
those  formal  relations  whereby  all  experience  must  be  given,  this 
knowledge  never  goes  beyond  the  extent  of  possible  experience. 

Setting  out  with  the  deliverances  of  reason,  we  have  found  their 
condition  in  experience ;  they  are  possible  only  of  the  objects  of 
our  experience  (i.e.,  of  Erschcimtngen  or  appearances).  And, 
setting  out  with  experience,  we  have  found  its  condition  in  the 
formative  principles  of  reason  ;  without  reason  there  would  be 
only  a  chaos  of  impressions.  In  the  felicitous  language  of 
Vaihinger,  l  reason  is  possible  only  through  experience,  and  ex- 
perience is  possible  only  through  reason.  The  work  in  which 
this  fundamental  mediation  between  rationalism  and  empiricism  is 

^Commentar,  I,  p.  7.  Vaihinger's  treatment  of  this  subject  is  admirable.  See  also 
Commentar^  I,  pp.  49-58.  "  Dogmatism  teaches  :  knowledge  arises  without  experi- 
ence and  goes  beyond  experience  ;  empiricism  teaches  :  knowledge  arises  from 
experience  and  is  destined  only  for  experience  ;  criticism  teaches  :  knowledge  arises 
•without  experience,  but  is  destined  only  for  experience"  (p.  58).  Compare  Kuno 
Fischer's  account  of  Kant's  mediation  (System  d.  Logiku.  Met.  $54):  All  knowl- 
edge is  experience  (Emp. );  but  experience  is  only  possible  through  pure  concepts  of 
the  understanding  (Rat.);  these  concepts  are  valid  only  within  experience  (Emp.), 
but  they  are  before  all  experience,  i.e.,  a  priori  (Rat.).  They  are  not  made  by 
experience  (Refutation  of  Emp.),  rather  is  experience  made  by  them,  but  nothing  but 
experience  is  made  by  them  (Refutation  of  Rat. ). 
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effected,  Kant  calls  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  The  title 
indicates  happily  the  rationalistic  starting-point  and  tone,  as  well 
as  the  most  conspicuous  problem  of  the  work.  But  it  fails  to 
suggest  the  scarcely  less  important  investigation  into  the  possi- 
bility of  experience,  which  some  recent  critics  l  have  regarded  as 
the  crucial  inquiry  of  the  Critique.  Its  true  significance,  and 
at  the  same  time  its  mediatory  character,  might,  however,  be  fully 
brought  out  by  the  double  title  :  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  and 
Theory  of  Experience. 

The  conception  of  criticism  as  the  synthesis  of  empiricism  and 
rationalism  is  of  so  much  importance  for  a  right  understanding  of 
Kant's  philosophy  that  it  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  further, 
to  illustrate  this  point  somewhat  in  detail,  even  at  the  risk  of  re- 
peating what  has  gone  before  or  anticipating  what  is  to  follow. 
If  philosophy  takes  account  of  all  that  is,  and  existence  is  either 
a  subject  or  an  object  of  knowledge,  it  follows  that  the  agree- 
ments and  differences  of  philosophical  systems  will  all  group 
themselves  about  (i)  the  subject  of  knowledge,  (2)  the  object  of 
knowledge,  and  (3)  knowledge  itself,  its  nature  and  limits.  Not 
that  any  one  of  these  points  of  comparison  will  always  yield  re- 
sults different  from  the  other  two,  as  though  there  were  no  con- 
nection between  them.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  theory  of 
knowledge  is  given,  it  is  generally  possible  to  infer  the  view  of 
the  subject  and  object  that  is  apt  to  go  along  with  it.  And,  in 
the  same  way,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  a  particular  theory 
of  objective  existence  implies  a  corresponding  doctrine  of  knowl- 
edge and  its  subject.  Notwithstanding  this  correlation,  however, 
it  is  desirable,  if  we  would  see  clearly  and  exhaustively  what 
rationalism  and  empiricism  have  contributed  to  criticism,  to  survey 
them  side  by  side  with  these  three  fixed  points  of  comparison. 

Whether  the  subject  of  knowledge  is  active  or  passive  is  the 
fundamental  issue,  under  the  first  head,  between  the  two  opposing 
schools.  For  the  one,  the  mind  was  a  waxen  tablet,  for  the  other, 
a  self-active  force.  According  to  Leibniz  the  mind  creates 
knowledge,  according  to  Locke  it  receives  it  from  without.  In 


Cohen's  Kants  Theorie  der  Erfahrung,^.  3:    "Die  Kritik  d.   r.    V.  1st 
Kritik  der  Erfahrung." 
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both  the  process  was  gradual  ;  but,  in  the  one  case,  knowledge 
was  the  outcome  of  an  evolution  of  mental  activity,  in  the  other, 
an  aggregate  passively  received  into  the  empty  mental  chamber 
through  the  apertures  of  sense.  In  this  meaning,  the  rationalists 
held  to  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  ;  in  every  sense, 
Locke  rejected  it.  Furthermore,  each  of  the  two  schools  recog- 
nized only  one  faculty  of  knowledge.  The  rationalist  found  the 
essence  of  mind  in  reason,  of  which  he  regarded  sense  as  a  lower 
form  differing  only  in  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  its  reports. 
For  the  empiricist,  the  subject  of  knowledge  was  purely  sensitive, 
reason  being  explained  as  the  product  of  sensuous  impressions. 
These  contrasts  Kant  recognizes  and  merges  in  his  system.  The 
subject  of  knowledge  must  be  both  spontaneous  and  receptive. 
It  has  two  independent  sources  of  knowledge,  sensibility  as  well 
as  understanding.  It  produces  the  form  of  knowledge,  and  re- 
ceives the  content  from  without.  The  affirmations  of  rationalism 
and  the  affirmations  of  empiricism  meet  in  the  critical  account  of 
the  subject  of  knowledge. 

When,  secondly,  we  turn  to  knowledge  itself,  we  find  the  same 
fusion  of  opposites,  whether  we  regard  its  elements,  its  character, 
or  its  limits.  That  it  is  a  compound  of  sensations  and  notions, 
follows  from  the  previous  statement  that  it  originates  both  in 
sense  and  understanding.  "  Concepts  without  precepts  are 
empty,"  Kant  says  to  the  rationalist,  and  to  the  sensationalist  : 
"percepts  without  concepts  are  blind."  The  rationalist  had  as- 
serted and  the  empiricist  denied,  that  knowledge  was  universal 
and  necessary.  Kant  agreed  with  the  latter  that  all  sense-appre- 
hension of  objects  was  contingent ;  but,  holding  that  there  was  an 
a  priori  determination  of  the  form  of  possible  objects,  and  that 
such  determinations  were  not  contingent,  he  did  not  break  abso- 
lutely with  the  rationalist.  Knowledge  of  things,  however,  is  not 
possible  through  pure  reason  or  understanding.  Hence  knowl- 
edge is  limited  to  the  realm  of  experience,  actual  or  possible. 
The  recognition  of  rational  elements  in  knowlege  had  heretofore 
carried  with  it  a  belief  in  the  adequacy  of  knowledge  to  deal  with 
supra-sensible  objects,  like  God  and  immortality.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  limiting  of  knowledge  to  the  field  of  experience  had 
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hitherto  been  associated  with  a  sensationalist  theory  of  its  nature.1 
The  novelty  of  Kant's  system  is  that  it  combines  for  the  first  time 
this  sceptical  limitation  of  the  range  of  knowledge,  with  a  strongly 
rationalistic  view  of  the  nature  of  knowledge.  At  the  same  time 
this  rational  theory  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  is  modified  by  em- 
piricism, and  this  sceptical  limitation  of  the  extent  of  knowledge 
based  upon  rational  principles. 

In  the  third  place,  Kant's  theory  of  the  object  of  knowledge 
presents  a  similar  compromise  between  rationalism  and  empiri- 
cism. From  the  dawn  of  speculation  to  its  last  decline,  from 
Parmenides  to  Hegel,  the  rationalist  has  asserted  the  identity  of 
thought  and  being.  Esse  =  intelligi.  Ordo  et  connexio  idearum  idem 
est  ac  ordo  et  connexio  rerum.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  knowableness  of  things ;  for  their  true  reality  was 
expressed  in  the  notion  of  them.  The  marks  of  the  concept  were 
the  qualities  of  the  things,  and  the  organization  of  both  was  the 
same.  And  not  only  were  things  knowable,  but  in  virtue  of  the 
identity  of  thought  and  being,  the  nature  and  relation  of  things 
might  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  laws  of  thought.  The  prin- 
ciples of  contradiction  and  of  sufficient  reason  became  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  real  existence.  And  metaphysics  claimed  to  be 
the  reality  of  the  world,  whose  image  alone  we  apprehend  by 
sense.  Or  if,  anterior  to  Kant,  this  extreme  form  of  the  identity 
of  thought  and  being  was  not  always  taught,  at  least  their  com- 
mensurability  was  never  doubted.  The  rationalism  of  Leibniz 
and  of  Wolff  assuredly  held  that  things  were  truly  known  by  the 
notions  which  we  formed  of  them.  Reason,  if  not  absolutely 
identical  with  existence,  at  least  reproduced  and  apprehended  it. 
This  position  was  directly  traversed  by  the  sceptic.  He  main- 
tained the  absolute  diversity,  nay  even  the  incommensurability  of 
things  and  thought.  His  sensational  theory  of  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  knowledge  provided  for  no  object  beyond  the  closed  circle 
of  his  own  experience.  Instead  of  the  thought  reality" (noumenon) 

1  In  Book  II.  of  his  Essay,  Locke  gives  a  sensationalist  theory  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  knowledge,  but  in  Book  IV.  he  assumes  it  is  adequate  to  the  supra-sensible. 
Berkeley's  doctrine  of  'notions,'  though  undeveloped,  saves  him  from  the  charge  of 
similar  inconsistency. 
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of  the  dogmatist,  sense-appearance  (phenomenon)  was  the  only 
object  of  knowledge  he  recognized.  He  evaporated  '  what  is ' 
into  '  what  appears  to  me.'  Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects 
neither  thesis  nor  antithesis.  He  finds  a  place  in  his  system  for 
both  the  noumenalism  of  the  dogmatist  and  the  phenomena- 
lism of  the  sceptic.  To  the  question,  Are  things  identical 
with  thought  ?  he  replies  that  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  are 
made  up  of  two.  elements,  form  and  matter,  of  which  the  one, 
matter,  is  the  opposite  of  thought,  while  the  other,  form,  is  iden- 
tical with  it.  But  Kant's  mediation  does  not  stop  here.  The 
object,  of  which  peaceable  assignment  has  thus  been  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  two  rapacious  creditors,  is  not  the  genuine  thing-in- 
itself.  And  the  thing-in-itself  furnishes  occasion  for  further  com- 
promise. With  the  noumenalist,  Kant  asserts  its  existence,  with 
the  phenomenalist,  he  denies  its  knowableness  by  us.  It  might 
be  an  object  of  knowledge,  he  concedes  to  the  rationalist,  for  a 
being  of  pure  reason  alone,  a  being,  therefore,  with  a  faculty  of 
intellectual  perception  (intuitus  originarius),  like  God ; l  but  for 
man,  who  is  sensible  as  well  as  rational,  and  whose  perception, 
therefore,  is  sensuous  (intuitus  derivativus),  it  can  never  be,  he 
holds  with  the  empiricist,  an  object  of  knowledge.  To  the  ques- 
tion, Is  knowledge  of  real  existence  ?  Kant  answers  "  No  ;"  but  the 
phenomenalism  of  his  theory  of  knowledge  goes  along  with  an  in- 
vincible noumenalism  which  finally  finds  in  faith  foundations  beyond 
the  reach  of  scepticism.  Rationalism  had  hitherto  looked  askance 
at  faith.  With  a  priori  knowledge  it  laid  claim  to  things-in-them- 
selves  and  stood  for  noumenalism.  Kant  accepted  this  a  priori 
knowledge,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  apply  it  to  anything 
except  appearances,  he  is  driven  to  phenomenalism,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  consequence  of  denying  a  priori  knowledge. 

The  startling  combinations  of  the  critical  philosophy  are  the 
necessary  correlate  of  its  heterogeneous  elements.  So  much  is 
already  clear.  But  further  light  upon  the  point,  and  indeed  upon 
the  whole  system,  may  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  emergence 
of  these  elements  within  the  intellectual  horizon  of  Kant,  the 
order  of  their  succession,  the  tenacity  of  their  lodgment,  their  re- 

1  HI,  7* 
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active  influence  upon  one  another,  and  their  ultimate  precipitation 
into  the  form  of  the  critical  philosophy.  The^best  comment  upon 
the  finished  system  is  a  picture  of  the  various  mental  phases  that 
went  to  its  production.  We  want  a  history  of  the  philosophical 
growth  of  the  philosopher.  To  explain  Kant,  says  Kuno  Fischer, 
in  words  that  have  become  proverbial,  is  to  give  an  historical  de- 
rivation of  him.  We  must,  therefore,  supplement  the  foregoing 
account  of  the  objective  sources  of  his  system  with  a  sketch  of  its 
subjective  origin.  From  the  logical,  we'pass  to  the  psycholog- 
ical genesis  of  the  critical  philosophy. 

J.   G.  SCHURMAN. 
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THE  METAPHYSIC  OF  ARISTOTLE. 
I.  IDEA  OF  METAPHYSIC. 

ANEW  statement  and  estimate  of  the  Metaphysic  of  Aristotle 
may  be  thought  to  be  either  superfluous  or  useless.  Why 
do  over  again  what  has  been  so  well  done  already  by  Zeller  and 
other  historians  of  philosophy  ;  and  why  waste  time  in  examining 
anew  a  system  which,  whatever  its  value  as  a  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  thought,  will  not  help  us  to  solve  the  metaphysical 
problems  of  our  day,  if  indeed  such  problems  are  soluble  at  all  ? 
To  these  objections  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  can  never  be 
altogether  useless  to  make  a  direct  acquaintance  with  what  a 
great  author  has  to  say  for  himself,  and  that  the  indifferent  suc- 
cess of  recent  metaphysical  speculation  seems  to  show  that  a 
sympathetic  study  of  il  maestro  di  color  che  sanno^  may  at  least 
prevent  us  from  spending  our  energies  upon  the  discussion  of 
problems  which  have  already  been  solved.  A  thinker  whose 
clear  intelligence  and  breadth  of  view  still  command  admiration 
may  have  something  to  say  even  to  our  exacting  generation,  and 
a  firm  grasp  of  the  first  great  phase  of  metaphysical  speculation  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  reconstruction  of  Metaphysic. 
When  we  have  really  seen  into  Aristotle  perhaps  we  may  be  able 
to  see  beyond  him. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  old  contrast  of  Plato  as 
idealist  and  Aristotle  as  empiricist  is  untenable.  The  disciple  is 
not  greater  than  his  master,  but  he  has  more  faith  in  the  ration- 
ality of  the  universe,  and  faith  in  the  rationality  of  the  universe  is 
the  key-note  of  Idealism.  It  is  because  he  is  convinced  that  the 
actual  everywhere  displays  the  shaping  activity  of  reason  (vo£»c) 
that  Aristotle  is  not  afraid  to  abandon  himself  without  reserve  to 
the  facts  of  experience.  The  burden  of  his  continuous  polemic 
against  his  fellow-members  of  the  Platonic  school  is  that  their 
Idealism  is  too  faint-hearted  and  abstract.  They  seek  for  the  ideal 

1  Dante's  Div.  Com.  Inf.  4,  131. 
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afar  off,  when  in  reality  it  is,  in  the  words  of  the  master,  '  tumb- 
ling out  at  their  feet/  They  imagine  a  world  of  reality  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  world  we  know,  not  seeing  that  the  world 
we  know  has  at  least  this  genuine  mark  of  reality,  that  it  forms  an 
X  ordered  and  intelligible  system.  Thus,  while  they  seem  to  escape 
from  the  self-contradictory  world  of  sense,  they  in  fact  take  refuge 
in  a  world  of  abstractions,  which  dissolves  at  the  first  breath  of 
criticism.  They  rightly  claim  that  the  real  must  be  permanent, 
but  they  fail  to  see  that  the  permanent  is  not  incompatible  with 
change.  What  can  it  avail  to  say  that  there  is  a  real  world  be- 
yond the  actual,  if  the  one  has  no  point  of  contact  with  the  other  ? 
By  such  a  mode  of  conception  the  actual  becomes,  as  it  was  for 
Plato's  early  teacher,  Cratylus,  a  mere  flux  which  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  law,  and  the  supposed  reality  a  lifeless  realm  of  shadows. 
Aristotle  therefore  turns  with  confidence  to  the  realm  of  everyday 
experience,  and  finds  it  to  be  an  embodiment  of  reason.  So 
strong,  indeed,  is  his  faith  in  the  rationality  of  the  world,  that  to 
our  minds,  which  are  haunted  by  the  dark  shadow  of  the  limita- 
tion of  human  knowledge,  he  s^eems  to  be  almost  naively  opti- 
mistic. Aristotle  is  not  a  dogmatist,  if  a  dogmatist  is  one  who 
constructs  a  system  on  the  basis  of  uncritical  assumptions ;  but 
just  as  little  is  he  a  sceptic.  He  believes  in  the  possibility  of  well- 
grounded  knowledge  or  science.  The  facile  scepticism  of  the 
Sophists,  whose  perplexities  arose  mainly  from  taking  the  con- 
fused intimations  of  sense  as  ultimate,  seem  to  him  to  have  been 
disposed  of  by  Plato,  and  he  has  perfect  faith  in  the  power  of 
reason  to  criticise,  interpret  and  transcend  this  first  view  of  things. 
He  is  not  unaware  of  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  but  these 
limits  he  does  not  regard  as  absolute  or  as  due  to  the  '  imbecility 
>f  the  human  intellect.'  There  are  many  cases  in  which  we  must 
rbe  contented  with  probable  conclusions,  but  this  need  not  prevent 
us  from  grasping  in  thought  those  fundamental  principles  which | 
reveal  the  world  to  us  as  a  rational  system.  This  confidence  in' 
the  power  of  reason  animates  the  whole  of  Aristotle's  philosophy. 
At  the  same  time  he  well  knows  that  a  science  of  the  actual  can 
be  reached  only  by  a  careful  study  and  interpretation  of  facts, 
and  hence  he  omits  none  which  promise  to  throw  light  upon  the 
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true  nature  of  the  actual.  It  is  this  absolute  trust  in  the  intel- 
ligibility of  the  world  which  has  given  color  to  the  superficial 
view  that  he  is  an  empiricist,  a  view  which  could  be  held  by  no 
one  who  had  sympathetically  appreciated  his  persistent  effort  to 
view  all  things  sub  specie  aeternitatis. 

The  conception  of  reality  as  an  organic  system  underlies  and] 
dictates  the  opening  words  of  the   Metaphysic.     "All  men,"  we 
are  told,  "  have  by  nature  (<f>'jff£()  a  desire  for  knowledge."1     In: 

I  other  words,  to  strive  after  a  comprehension  of  reality  is  charac- 
teristic of  man,  or  constitutes  the  highest  form  of  his  activity, 
For  to  Aristotle  the  very  existence  of  man,  as  we  may  say,  con- 
sists in  the  realization  of  his  functions.  These  are  an  end  in  them- 
selves, and,  when  we  find  out  what  the  highest  of  his  functions  is, 

we  have  discovered  '  what '  man  is.     That  the  essential  nature  of  \ 

•. 

man  can  be  completely  realized  only  in  the  knowledge  of  reality 
is  manifest  from  the  universal  effort  after  such  knowledge  ;  an  ef- 
fort which  begins  to  reveal  its  deeper  meaning  even  in  the  first 
and  simplest  phase  of  his  conscious  life,  and  in  each  successive 
phase  discloses  more  clearly  the  gnd  which  impels  it  onward  from 
the  first.  That  end  is  the  comprehension  of  the  actual  as  it  is,  or 
a  scientific  grasp  of  the  first  principles  of  existence.  Thus  inter- 
preting the  conscious  life  of  man,  Aristotle  proceeds  to  pass  in 
review  the  various  phases  of  knowledge,  endeavoring  to  show  that 
these,  as  they  arise  out  of  each  other,  are  "the  gradual  unfolding 
of  that  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  reality  which  is  an  expression  of 
man's  highest  function.2 

The  first  form  in  which  this  disinterested  love  of  knowledge  is  1* 
manifested  is  in  sensible^rj^rception.  That  even  here  there  is 
obscurely  working  that  desire  for  knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself 
which  is  the  consummation  of  human  faculty,  is  indicated  by  the 
pleasure  which  all  men  take  in  the  perceptions  of  sense,  and 
especially  in  the  perceptions  of  sight ;  for  the  existence  of  this 
pleasure  in  the  mere  exercise  of  a  function  implies  that  in  the 

1  H&vrtf  avOpuTroi  TOV  elSevai  bpeyovrai  <j>voet.  The  position  of  Qvoei  gives  it  special 
emphasis. 

*Met.  A,  I,  980  a,  21.  Cf.  N.  E.  X.,  8,  1178  b,  7,  and  J.  A.  Stewart's  Notes  on 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle ;  I,  1-5.  • 
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apprehension  of  the  distinctive  features  of  sensible  objects,  apart 
from  the  value  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  in  the  satisfaction  of 
tt>ur  wants,  we  feel  that  we  are  realizing  our  own  nature.  ^Sensible 
^perception  is  for  Aristotle  a  discriminative  faculty  (dwafjuz  xptrexy); 
it  is  not  the  mere  occurrence  of  a  state  of  feeling,  but  contains 
within  it  a  certain  implicit  exercise  of  judgment.  Such  a  faculty 
is  possessed  even  by  the  lower  animals,  and,  indeed,  is  the  char- 
acteristic mark  of  the  animal  as  distinguished  from  the  plant ;  for, 
while  both  react  upon  the  external  object,  the  animal  does  not! 
take  the  object  up  into  itself,  but  reproduces  in  itself  its  sensible  J 
properties.  The  superiority  of  the  sense  of  sight  consists  in  the 
fulness  with  which  it  discriminates  the  '  form '  of  things,  and  in 
this  respect  it  is  more  theoretical  than  hearing,  though  no  doubt 
hearing,  as  the  medium  of  articulate  sounds,  incidentally  affords 
a  higher  degree  of  knowledge.  The  especial  pleasure,  then, 
which  accompanies  the  exercise  of  that  sense  which  yields  the 
most  complete  knowledge  of  sensible  reality,  shows  how  strong  is 
our  love  of  knowledge.  Thus  man,  though  he  shares  with  the 
lower  animals  the  faculty  of  sensible  perception,  reveals  even  at 
this  stage  the  germ  of  his  higher  nature,  for,  unlike  them,  he  en-ii 
joys  the  mere  apprehension  of  things  irrespective  of  its  connection/ 1 
with  the  satisfaction  of  his  immediate  wants.1 

A  higher  stage  of  knowledge  than  sensible  perception  is 
reached  by  man  in  experien.ee  (Ipxetpla),  the  transition  being  ef~ 
fected  by  the  intermediation  of  memory  (p.vq[i.ij)t  which  consists  in 
the  survival  in  the  soul  of  an  image  (<pdvraafjLa)  when  the  sensible 
object  is  no  longer  present.  Some  of  the  higher  animals  have 
memory,  but  only  man  converts  various  remembrances  into  a 
single  experience,  or  at  least,  as  Aristotle  cautiously  says,  "  the 
animals  have  little  experience."  The  superiority  of  man  arises 
from  his  relating  or  ratiocinative  faculty  (Aoyoc),  which  enables 
him  to  grasp  what  is  universal  or  common  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances. Thus,  when  we  remember  that  a  certain  remedy  cured 
Socrates,  Callias  and  others  of  a  particular  disease,  we  are  said  to 
have  an  '  experience.'  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  at  this  stage 

1  Met.  A,  i,  980*,  22-27.       Cf.  Anal.   Post,  II,   i9-99b,  34;     De  An.,   II,   2, 
4i3h,  i  ;    426b,  10 ;  N.  E.  X.,  4,  1174*,  .20. 
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advanced  a  step  nearer  to  the  explicit  comprehension  of  the  prin- 
ciples or  laws  of  real  things.1  Mo,  not  an  iota. 

The  desire  for  knowledge  has  not  yet  reached  its  goal ;  and 
therefore  experience  gives  rise  to  art  (rs^vjf)  and  science  (£7:«7nf7,«7),     » 
in  which  there  is  an  explicit  cojisciojisjiess  of  the  universal  or 
law,  as  freed  from  its  involution  in  the  particular  instance  and 
separated   from    what  is    accidental    and    irrelevant.1     We    now          . 
grasp  the  essential  nature  of  a  whole  class  of  things.     The  scien-S        \ 
tific  physician  knows  the  cure  for  a  particular  disease,  because  hel 
has  grasped  in  thought  the  principle  which  rules  in  alj^ particular' 
instances.     Thus  in  art  and  science  our  desire  for  knowledge  has 
led  us,  not  only  beyond  the  ever-changing  objects  of  sensible 
perception,  but  even  beyond  the  experience  of  what  is  presented 
in  a  number  of  instances,  to  the  universal  law  which  applies  to 

111  objects  of  a  certain  class  j^md  it  is  only  with  the  discovery  of 
lie  universal  law  that  the  desire  for  knowledge  attains  its  end,  so 
far  as  a  particular  species  of  reality  is  concerned.  ^There  is  a  still 
higher  stage  of  knowledge,  as  will  immediately  appear,  but  we 
can  at  least  say  that  in  art  and  science  the  disinterested  love  of 
knowledge  attains  to  a  relative  satisfaction.3  > 

It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  experience  is  often  more  valu- 
able than  art.  And  no  doubt  this  is  largely  true  in  practical  life, 
where  we  have  to  deal  with  the  particular  case,  and  therefore 
must  discern  the  universal  or  law  as  modified  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  operates.  The  physician  must  be  able  to 
determine  accurately  the  disease  from  which  a  particular  man  is 
suffering,  and  unless  he  has  the  skill  born  of  experience  he  will 
be  unable  to  effect  a  cure,  however  well  he  may  know  the  theory 
ot  medicine.  The  merely  theoretical  physician  is  apt  to  blunder 
in  his  diagnosis,  and  to  display  his  inferiority  to  the  practical 
physician,  who  has  had  much  experience  even  if  he  knows  little 
about  theory.  But,  though  all  this  is  true,  we  are  justified  in  re- 
garding art  as  a  higher  form  of  knowledge  than  experience,  be- 

1  Met,  A,  I,  980%  27-981*  2.   Cf.  Anal.   Post\\,  19,  99b,35-   De Mem.  II,  451*,  15. 
1  Aristotle  does  not  here  distinguish  between  art  and  science,  because  both  involve 
a  knowledge  of  the  universal. 

3  Met.  A,  i,  981%  2-12.     Cf.  Anal.  Post,  II,  19,  loo»,  6. 
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cause  it  involves  a  comprehension  of  the  principle  which  makes 
the  object  what  it  is,  and  it  is  only  in  such  comprehension  that 
knowledge  attains  to  its  proper  form.  Estimated  by  this  stand- 
ard, we  regard  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  principles  of  an  art 
as  possessed  of  more  ( wisdom '  (ffo<pa>T£pot)  than  those  who  are 
limited  to  experience.  We  have  more  respect  for  the  builder 
who  can  give  a  reason  for  the  manner  in  which  every  stone  is 
disposed,  than  for  the  ordinary  workman  who  is  a  creature  of 
habit,  and  knows  no  more  why  he  does  a  certain  thing  than  if  he 
were  a  lifeless  being.  The  superiority  of  art  over  experience  is 
also  shown  in  the  fact  that,  as  based  upon  the  knowledge  of 
principles,  it  can  bejiaught  to  others,  whereas  experience  is  a  sort 
of  tact  of  which  its  possessor  can  give  no  intelligible  account.1 

That  the  superiority  of  art  and  science  over  experience  consists 
in  the  knowledge  of  principles  is  evident  from  their  contrast  to 
sensible  perception.  The  senses  certainly  give  us  our  knowl- 
edge of  particulars,  and  yet  we  do  not  speak  of  the  perceptions  of 
sense  as  '  wisdom '  (cfotpia),  the  reason  obviously  being  that  they 
neither  imply  an  apprehension  of  what  is  universal,  nor  ajfiunsight 
into  principles.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  he  who  first  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  ordinary  perceptions  of  sense  to  the  stage  of 
art  was  admired,  not  merely  because  his  discovery  was  of  prac- 
tical utility,  but  because  he  differed  from  others  in  the  possession 
of  '  wisdom.'  This  is  confirmed  by  the  order  in  which  the  various 
arts  arose.  Those  arts  were  first  discovered  which  were  directly 
connected  with  the  necessary^  wants  ;  next  came  those  which  min- 
istered to  refinement ;  and  last  of  all  were  developed  such  arts  as 
mathematics,  which  are  entirely  independent  of  practical  jitility. 
We  can  thus  understand  how  it  happened  that  mathematics  was 
first  cultivated  in  Egypt,  where  there  was  a  priestly  caste  with 
the  abundant  leisure  essential  to  the  disinterested  contemplation 
of  truth.2 

The  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Metaphysic,  a  summary  of 

which  has  just  been  given,  is  a  development  of  the  proposition 

with  which  Aristotle  starts,  "that  all  men  have  by  nature  a  desire 

for  knowledge."     This  desire  he  conceives  to  be  operative  in  the 

'-Met.  A,  i,  981*   12  *9.  *Met.  A,  I,  9 
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very  beginning  of  conscious  life,  and  gradually  to  free  itself  from  ' 
the  impure  form  in  which  it  first  appears  as  it  finds  ^  proper 
object,  (a)  Even  in  the  first  phase  of  knowledge  —  that  of  sensible 
perception  —  the  desire  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  not  in- 
operative ;  it  shows  itself  in  the  pleasure  which  accompanies  the 
mere  exercise  of  the  senses,  and  especially  the  sense  of  sight, 
the  most  purely  theoretical  of  all,  irrespective  of  any  relation  to 
our  practical  needs.  -  (b)  At  the  stage  of  experience  we  have  risen 
above  sensible  particulars  so  far  as  to  have  grasped  what  is  com- 
mon to  a  number  of  instances.  (<r)  In  art  the  principle  or  law  is 
freed  from  the  accidents  of  the  individual  things  in  which  it 
operates,  and  made  an  explicit  object  of  thought,  (d)  Lastly, 
in  the  theoretical  arts  or  sciences  the  sole  object  is  truth,  which 
is  valued  purely  for  itself,  and  no  longer  partly  as  a  means  to  the 
production  of  some  external  object.  The  conclusion  therefore  if 
Ithat  man  by  his  very  nature  has  a  disinterested  love  of  truth,  an< 
jtnHiT  nf  ^""^  "fin  l?e  satisfied  Qflly  by  the  knowledge, 
' 


'principles.     Aristotle,  however,  has  still  in  view  a  higher  stage  of 
knowldj^e — that  knowledge  which  rises  above  the  principles 
covered  by  the  special  sciences — and  his  next  step  is  to  show  how 
the  Inyenf  knowledge  carriefTman  forward  to  the  comprel 


of  the  first  principles  of  all  things,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
|  speculative  point  of  view  of  Metaphysic. 

In  seeking  to  define  the  nature  of  science  in  general,  Afistotle 
has  traced  for  himself  the  various  phases  through  which  knowl- 
edge passes,  as  it  emerges  from  its  simplest  form,  attains  to  relative 
universality,  and  finally  discerns  the  principle  or  law  involved  in 
a  whole  class  of  things.  Now  that  his  aim  is  to  determine  the 
sphere  of  Metaphysic,  or  first  philosophy,  he  starts  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  '  wise  '  man,  or  philosopher,  as  it  lies  imbedded  in 
the  popular  consciousness  and  is  revealed  in  current  judgments. 
He  has  still  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  the  pure  or  disinterested! 
knowledge  of  reality  as  the  culmination  of  man's  desire  for  knowl-| 
edge,  and  he  now  seeks  to  show  that  even  the  popular  mind 
tacitly  recognizes  that  science  only  reaches  its  goal  in  Meta- 
physic. It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Aristotle  does  not 
simply  gather  together  a  number  of  current  sayings,  but,  after  his 
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usual  manner,  tries  to  find  out  what  underlies  and  gives  them 
their  force ;  in  other  words,  he  sees  in  them  inarticulate  expres- 
|  sions  of  his  own  idea  of  philosophy. 

The  ordinary  view  of  '  wisdom '  recognizes  that  philosophy 
consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  universal ;  but  if  this  is  true,  First 
Philosophy  must  deal  with  that  which  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term  is  universal ;  in  other  words,  with  the  presuppositions  of  #//. 
reality.  The  popular  mind  also  sees  that  philosophy  is  at  the 
other  extreme  from  sensible  perception  ;  and,  if  we  follow  out  this 
idea,  we  shall  conclude  that  First  Philosophy  deals  with  the  last 
stage  of  knowledge,  that  stage  in  which  the  desire  for  knowledge 
has  reached  its  final  form.  It  is  also  held  that  philosophy  con- 
sists in  that  knowledge  which  is  indubitable,  and  such  knowledge 
must  be  based  upon  insight  into  the  '  reason  why^  reality  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  it  is.  And,  finally,  philosophy  is  held  to  be 
that  science  which  is  absolutely  disinterested,  and  which  contains 
the  ultimate  principles  of  things  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  which 
grasps  the  meaning  of  each  form  of  reality  as  viewed  in  organic 
connection  with  the  whole.  Thus,  by  following  out  the  ftplica- 
tions  of  current  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  philosophy,  Aristotle 
reaches  the  conception  of  Metaphysic  as  the  science  which  con- 
tains the  universal,  rational,  indubitable,  and  ultimate  principles  of 
reality.1 

Turning  now  to  philosophy  itself,  Aristotle  finds  in  its  origin  \i, 
further  confirmation  of  his  fundamental  idea  that  it  is  the  ultimate  I 
form  of  that  pure  love  of  knowledge  which  is  characteristic  of  I 
man.     For,  how  did  philosophy  arise  ?     It  was  born  of  wonder,  I 
that  curiously  mixed  feeling  which  arises  from  inability  to  com- 
prehend what  yet  is  felt  to  be  somehow  comprehensible.     At  first 
men  were  unable  to  explain  the  apparent  contradiction  in  objects 
lying  around  them,  and  later  they  tried  to  account  for  the  strange 
movements  of  more  remote  objects — the  sun,  moon  and  stars — 
and  for  the  origin  of  all  things.     Wonder  is  accompanied  by  the  8 
consciousness  of  ignorance,  and  thus  it  leads  to  the  desire  for  1 
knowledge.     To  this  desire  a  provisional  satisfaction  is  given  in 
the  myth  ;  for,  as  the  myth  at  once  gives  expression  to  the  feel- 

1  Met.  A,  2,  982*  4-b  7. 
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ing  of  wonder  and  contains  an  imaginative  theory  of  the  world, 
we  may  say  that  the  lover  of  myth  (ydbtwdos)  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
lover  of  wisdom  or  philosopher  (<f>d6ffO(poz).     If,  therefore,  phil4\ 
osophy  took  its  rise  in  the  effort  to  escape  from  ignorance,  it  isll 
evident  that  the  impulse  to  philosophy  is  a  desire  for  knowledge  \jl 
itself,  not  for  knowledge  as  a  means  of  satisfying  our  practical  l 
needs.       This    conclusion    is    confirmed    by   the    historical   fact 
already   referred  to,  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  arose  only  after  provision  had  been  made  for  the  necessary 
wants  and  even  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  life.     Just  as  the 
free  man  is  self-sufficient  and  independent  of  others,  so  philosophy 
is  the  only  free  science,  for  it  alone  is  an  end  in  itself.     It  may- 
even  seem  that  such  a  liberation  from  the  pressure  of  practical 
life  is  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  and  is  reserved  for  God  alone. 
But  this  idea  rests  upon  the  old  falsehood  of  the  envy  of  the  gods; 
and  we  must  rather  hold  that  philosophy  is  divine,  both  because 
in  it  man  lives  a  god-like  life  of  pure  contemplation  and  because 
jts   ultimate   object  is  Godj  the  source  and  explanation  of  all 
Ireality.     Thus  First  Philosophy,  or  Metaphysic,  lifts  us  above  the 

^•^••••••fc* 

iunhappy  state  of  wonder,  and  convinces  us  that  from  an  ultimate 
Ipr  divine  point  of  view  the  world  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is.1 
By  three  converging  lines  of  thought — a  psychological  analysis 
of  the  successive  phases  of  knowledge,  an  interpretation  of  popular 
conceptions,  and  a  glance  at  the  origin  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion—;-Ans£citle  has  reached  a  provisional  definition  of  Metaphysic 
as  the  science  of  Jjhe  jirs^ jDrinciples  of  reality.  X^hat^jthen^re 
those  principles  ?  In  the  Physics  we  have  found  that  for  the  ex- 
planation-of-  the  world  four  principles  are  required  :  (i)  the  sub- 
jtance  (ouffia)  or  essence  (ri  ty  elvat),  (2)  ihe^matter  (£^ff)  or  sub-  ( 
strate  (ro  wroxs/^svov),  (3)jhe^cause  of  movement  or ^fywge  (odev  \ 
fj  u-pffl  75^7  xfMy<7£ft)7),  (4)  theend  or  good  (TO  oi>  evsxa  or  Tdfadov).2  \ 
That  these  and  no  other~prmciples  are  essential  to  the  explanation 
of  reality  Aristotle  seeks  to  show  by  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  in  which  he  applies  his  usual 
method  of  following  out  obscure  and  sometimes  self-contradictory 
statements  to  the  fundamental  ideas  underlying  them.  A  con- 

1  Met.  A,  2,  982b  11-983*23.  2Mef.  A,  3,  983a  24-*!. 
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sideration  of  this  part  of  the  Metaphysic  must  be  postponed.  Its 
result,  as  he  contends,  is  a  confirmation  of  what  may  be  proved 
by  a  direct  analysis,  viz.,  that  these  are  the  first  principles  of  all 
reality ;  but  as  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  such  principles  is 
beset  with  many  difficulties,  he  prefaces  his  systematic  investiga- 
tion by  an  exposition  of  the  faopicu  which  have  been,  or  may  be, 
raised  in  regard  to  the  province  and  problems  of  Metaphysic. 
We  shall  deal  here  only  with  the  dxoplat  which  bear  upon  the 
general  conception  of  Metaphysic,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  each  in  connection  with  Aristotle's  solution  of  it.  His 
name  for  the  presentation  of  such  unsolved  problems  is  Dialectic, 
which  in  his  view  is  a  tentative  discipline  (veepoutrcxq),  preliminary 
to  the  scientific  treatment.  It  is  the  natural  outcome  of  his  con- 
viction that  even  in  our  ordinary  uncritical  judgments  the  impulse 
to  obtain  a  true  and  complete  grasp  of  reality  is  the  moving 
principle,  and  hence  that  we  must  always  seek  to  discover  the 
element  of  truth  in  conflicting  views.  /The  ordinary  dialectician, 
however,  never  gets  beyond  the  stage  of  an  unmethodical  presen- 
tation of  the  apparently  contradictory  ideas  which  may  be  held  on 
a  given  topic,  and  therefore  he  leaves  the  mind  in  a  state  of  per- 
plexity and  confusion.  To  Aristotle,  with  his  absolute  faith  in 
the  power  of  reason  to  comprehend  reality,  such  an  attitude 
could  not  be  satisfactory ,/and  therefore  in  his  hands  Dialectic 
consists  in  reducing  apparently  conflicting  views  to  their  simplest 
terms,  by  removing  the  confusion  of  thought  and  ambiguity  of 
language  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  and  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  a  comprehensive  view  in  which  the  elements  of  truth  are 
combined  and  reconciled.1 

The  first  dnopla  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  determining 
whether  all  the  four  principles  are  the  object  of  a  single  science, 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  each  has  a  special  science  corre- 
sponding to  it.  This  problem  is,  for  Aristotle,  of  fundamental 
importance ;  for  obviously  the  acceptance  of  the  latter  alternative 
will  overthrow  the  conclusion,  which  has  so  far  seemed  beyond 
doubt,  that  Metaphysic  is  the  science  in  which  reality  as  a  whole 

1See   Prantl's  Geschichte  der  Logik,  I,  pp.  95  ff;  Heyder's  Darstellung,  pp.  345  ' 
ff.    Stewart's  NIC.  Eth.,  I,  pp.  122. 
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is  referred  to  the  four  first  principles,  and  with  the  denial  of  this 
conclusion  the  unification  of  knowledge  becomes  impossible. 
Now,  (a)  reasons  may  be  given  for  maintaining  that  there  cannot 
be  such  a  science  as  Metaphysic  claims  to  be.  If  there  are  four 
distinct  principles,  surely  there  must  be  a  special  science  of  each. 
Were  these  principles  related  to  one  another  as  opposites,  no 
doubt  it  might  fairly  be  claimed  that  one  science  deals  with  them 
all ;  but  the  principles  are  not  opposites,  but  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive, and,  therefore,  there  must  be  as  many  sciences  as  there  are 
principles.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration 
that  every  science  deals  with  a  distinct  class  of  things,  each  hav- 
ing its  own  laws.  Medicine,  e.g.,  is  entirely  distinct  from  architec- 
ture, and  the  laws  of  the  one  from  the  laws  of  the  other.  Now, 
the  laws  of  a  given  science  apply  to  every  object  contained  within 
the  class  of  things  with  which  it  deals.  Therefore,  the  principles 
of  the  supposed  science  of  reality  must  be  applicable  to  all  objects 
without  exception,  since  all  objects  fall  within  the  sphere  of  reality. 
But  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  is  false.  The  principle  of  change 
or  of  final  cause  can  have  no  application  to  mathematical  objects, 
for  these  are  absolutely  unchangeable,  and  as  such  they  cannot 
be  in  process  towards  an  end.  It  would  thus  seem  that  Meta- 
physic cannot  deal  with  all  the  four  principles,  but  only  with  one 
of  them,  (b)  This  conclusion,  however,  can  hardly  be  consist- 
ently maintained.  If  it  is  held  that  there  is  a  science  which  cor- 
responds to  each  of  the  principles  and  has  a  special  class  of 
things  as  its  object,  we  are  at  once  confronted  by  the  difficulty 
thatjli£re~ar£_dasses  of  things  to  which  all  the  four  principles 
apply.  Thus  architecture  involves  the  conceptions  of  the  end  to 
be  realized,  the  matter  to  be  formed,  the  principle  which  is  pro- 

.  ductive  of  change,  and  the  form  which  is  given  to  the  matter. 
And  if  we  consider  the  characteristics  ordinarily  assigned  to  phil- 
osophy, it  seems  impossible  to  hold  that  Metaphysic  deals  with 
one  of  the  four  principles  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  Thus, 
if  we  attempt  to  determine  the  principle  with  which  Metaphysic 

.  deals  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  supreme  science,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  its  object  is  the  principle  of  the  'end'  or  the  'good.' 
On  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  held  to  be  the  science  of  first  prin- 
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ciples,  there  is  equal  reason  for  maintaining  that  it  has  to  do  with 
the  'form'  or  'essence,'  upon  which  the  other  determinations  of 
things  depend.  But,  again,  as  the  science  which  explains  the 
process  of  the  world,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  the  principle 
of  change  as  its  object.  It  thus  seems  impossible  to  limit  Meta- 
>hysic  to  one  of  the  principles,  and  we  must  rather  suppose  that 
'it  inquires  into  all  four.1 

The  problem  which  Aristotle  here  raises  is  not,  it  must  be 
observed,  whether  there  is  a  science  of  reality,  but  whether  it  i 
a  special  or  a  universal  science.     As  has  already  been  point 
out,  he  never  doubts  that  reality  can  be  known,  and  that  sue 
knowledge  must  consist  in  the  comprehension  of  first  principles ; 
his  only  question  is  whether  there  is  a  single  science  dealing  with 
the  whole  of  these  principles  or  a  number  of  sciences,  of  which 
Metaphysic  is  one,  sharing  the  knovv'ledge  of  these  principles  be- 
tween them.     The  tinopia  under  consideration  is  so  stated  that 
the  way  is  prepared  for  its  solution.     The  solution  must  evidently 
turn  upon  the  admission  or  rejection  of  two  assumptions,  (i)  tha 
the  four  principles  are  not  correlative,  but-muluallv  exclusive.  (2 
that  every  science  must  deal  with  a  special  class  of  things.     If  i 
can  be  shown  that  both  assumptions  are  false,  the  problem  wil 
admit  of  easy  solution  ;  for  it  may  then  be  admitted  that  Metaphy 
sic,  like  other  sciences,  deals  with  opposites,  and  yet  that  it  differs 
from  all  other  sciences  in  being  occupied  with  reality  as  a  whole 
not  with   a  special  class  of  things.      It  is   for  such    a    solution 
that  the  second  part  of  the  dxopia  prepares  the  way,  by  pointing 
out  the  impossibility  of  severing  the  four  principles  from  one  an- 
other, without  destroying  the  very  idea  of  Metaphysic.     The  so- 
lution itself  is  given  in  the  systematic  determination  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Metaphysic,  to  which  we  must  now  direct  our  attention. 

"  There  is  a  science,"  Aristotle  confidently  affirms,  "the  object  of 
which  is  reality  as  such  (TO  ov  rf  ov)  and  the  characteristics  of  which 
are  inseparable  from  reality."2  This  science  of  Metaphysic  or 
First  Philosophy  therefore  occupies  a  unique  position;  for,  whereas 

1  Met.  B,  I,  995b,  4-6;  996%  2O-b26. 

2 It  seems  better  to  render  TO  ov  by  '  reality,'  rather  than  by  'being,'  which  sug- 
gests an  abstraction  foreign  to  Aristotle's  thought. 
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the  other  sciences  concentrate  their  attention  upon  a  part  of 
reality,  and  go  on  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  this  part, 
Metaphysic  has  to  do  with  reality  as  a  whole.  Mathematics,  e.g., 
deals  with  the  properties  of  discrete  and  continuous  magnitudes, 
but  with  nothing  else.  No_w  Metaphysic  inquires  into  the  four 
first  principles,  and  as  its  object  is  reality  as  such,  it  must  show 
that  these  are  the  principles  of  all  reality.  Even  the  early 
thinkers,  who  sought  to  explain  all  things  by  means  of  one  or 
more  unchangeable  elements,  tacitly  assumed  that  they  were  ex- 
plaining reality  in  its  completeness ;  and  hence,  in  showing  that 
reality  as  a  whole  can  be  explained  by  means  of  our  four  prin- 
ciples, we  are  only  completing  the  work  which  they  left  in  an 
unfinished  and  unsatisfactory  state.2 

In  maintaining  that  Metaphysic  deals  with  reality  as  a  whole, 
and  not  with  some  limited  aspect  of  reality,  Aristotle  virtually  \ 
disposes  of  the  main  argument  advanced  in  the  first  dxopla  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  it  cannot  be  the  science  of  all  the 
four  principles.  The  argument  was  that  Metaphysic,  like  other 
sciences,  must  be  occupied  with  a  definite  class  of  things.  This, 
however,  overlooks  the  distinction  between  Metaphysic  and  the 
special  sciences.  The  latter  deal  with  a  specific  class  of  things, 
the  former  deals  with  reality  as  a  whole.  Hence,  Metaphysic  must 
set  forth  the  essential  characteristics  of  reality  as  such,  and  if 
these  can  all  be  referred  to  the  four  principles,  it  must  obviously 
deal  with  all  the  four.  For  reality  cannot  be  adequately  charac- 
terized by  any  one  of  them,  e.g.,  by  assigning  its  material  condi- 
tions, as  the  early  thinkers  virtually  assume,  but  only  by  adding 
to  these  the  permanent  essence,  the  process  and  the  end. 

The  unique  position  of  Metaphysic  is  manifest  the  moment  we 
obtain  a  clear  conception  of  what  reality  is.  For,  while  it  is  true 
that  the  term  '  reality '  (ro  ov)  has  various  meanings,  these  are 
connected  with  one  another  in  the  closest  way,  while  yet  they  ex- 
clude the  supposition  that  reality  is  a  special  class  of  things.  We 
speak,  e.g.,  of  substance  (ovala),  quality  (TTOIOT^),  quantity (xoaoTyz), 
etc.,  as  '  real.'  Why  do  we  apply  the  same  term  in  all  these 
cases  ?  Obviously  it  is  not  applied  6/jtcbwj/Jta)z,  i.e.,  because  sub- 

*Met.  T,  I,  1003*,  21-32. 
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stance,  quality  and  quantity  have  some  accidental  feature  in 
common,  like  a  '  key '  and  the  '  collar-bone,'  which  fulfil  a  simi- 
lar function,  and  therefore  receive  the  same  name  (xAe/c).  The 
connection  is  of  a  more  intimate  and  fundamental  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  term  '  reality  '  is  not  applied  to  substance, 
quality  and  quantity,  because  these  constitute  a  certain  class  of 
things.  A  '  horse '  and  an  '  ox '  are  both  called  '  animal  '  be- 
cause they  have  a  common  '  nature '  (<puffez),  or  belong  to  the 
same  genus  ;  they  are  0uvd>vi>{Jta  and  xad'  lv  AsfOfJtsva.  But  sub- 
stance, quality  and  quantity  are  not  called  '  real '  because  they 
are  of  the  same  *  nature '  or  belong  to  the  same  genus ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  generjcally  different  or  have  a  different '  nature.' 
Why  then  is  the  common  term  '  real  '  applied  to  all  three  ?  It  is 
so  applied  because  substance,  quality  and  quantity  are  all  relative 
to  a  single  nature  (jtpbz  piav  y>i>0eis),  not  because  they  themselves 
possess  a  common  nature  ;  they  are  predicated  xpbz  sv,  not  xad' 
ev.  Everything  that  is  in  any  sense  affirmed  to  be  '  real,'  or, 
even  denied  to  be  '  real,'  is  '  relative  to '  the  one  idea  of  '  reality.'1 
The  unity  of  Metaphysic  as  a  science  thus  arises  from  its  relation 
to  'reality.'  Just  as  it  is  the  idea  of  '  health'  which  gives  unity 
to  the  science  of  medicine — exercise,  drugs,  a  good  appetite,  and 
even  sickness,  as  the  negation  of  health,  all  being  *  relative  to  ' 
health — so  the  unifying  idea  of  Metaphysic  is  '  reality  ;'  and  it  is 
by  reference  to  this  idea  that  a  consideration  of  substance,  quality, 
quantity  and  all  other  predicates,  including  '  unreality/  fall  within 
its  sphere.  A  discussion  of  all  these  modes  of  predication  or 
categories  (xar^oplcu)  belongs  to  the  science  of  Metaphysic,  so 
far  as  they  are  regarded  as  '  relative  to  '  reality.2  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  '  substance '  (ou<rla)  is  the  fundamental 
determination  of  reality,  because  apart  from  it  there  can  be  no 
quality  or  quantity  or  any  other  determination  whatever.  The 
first  task  of  Metaphysic,  and,  indeed,  its  main  task,  must,  there 


- 


1  Zeller  makes  the  £v  '  substance  '    (oixria);  Aristotle  and  the  Earlier  Peripatetics, 
Eng.  tr.,  I,  293  ;  but  this  is  due  to  an  oversight. 

2  The  categories  viewed  simply  as  modes  of  predication  are,  in  Aristotle's  view, 
dealt  with  by  Logic,  whereas  Metaphysic  considers  them  as  determinations  of  reality . 
The  general  relation  of  Logic  and  Metaphysic  will  have  to  be  considered  later. 
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fore,  be  to  determine  the  principles  of  '  substance,'  and  these  will    / 
be  found  to  be  the  four  principles  already  specified.1 


It  is  one  of  the  charges  brought  by  Kant  against  Aristotle 
he  does  not  '  deduce  '  his  '  categories  '  —  substance,  quality,  quan- 
tity and  the  rest  —  from  any  principle,  but  picks  them  up  empir- 
ically as  they  happen  to  present  themselves.2  Now,  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  Aristotle  does  not  attempt  to  '  deduce  '  his  '  categories,' 
as  Kant  does,  from  the  synthetic  unity  of  self-consciousness,  as 
presupposed  in  the  unity  of  the  various  functions  of  judgment. 
This,  however,  is  only  to  say  that  for  Aristotle  reality  as  known  is 
not  determined  by  the  forms  of  human  thought  as  constituting  the 
world  of  our  experience  by  reduction  of  the  '  manifold  of  sense  '  to 
relative  unity.  For  him  there  are  no  '  forms  '  of  thought  as  such, 
;>.,  no  functions  of  unity  peculiar  to  our  intelligence  and  there- 
ore  incompetent  to  bring  us  into  contact  with  reality  as  it  is  in 
tself.  Our  intelligence,  as  he  holds,  must  be  "  pure]and  unmixed, 
in  order  that  it  may  master  or  know  things."3  The  central  idea 
of  his  system  is,  therefore,  that  reality  is  capable  of  being  grasped 
bY_reason  ;  in  other  words,  that  what  can  be  known  as  a  unity 
a^so  exists  as  a.  unity.  But  the  unity  of  the  real  presupposes  as 
its  fundamental  condition  the  permanence  or  substantiality  of  the 
real  ;  and  if  this  is  denied  all  our  judgments  about  reality  become 
unmeaning,  and  indeed  are  impossible,  since  with  the  elimination 
of  '  substance  '  the  actual  world  relapses  into  the  flux  of  the  sen- 
sible. It  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  the  categories  are  not 
referred  by  Aristotle  to  a  principle.  They  are  referred  to  the 
principle  of  'substance  '  as  the  fundamental  presupposition  of  all 
other  determinations  of  reality.  For  Aristotle  the  problem  of 
philosophy  is  not,  as  with  Kant,  to  explain  how  the  world  of  our 
experience  presents  the  aspect  of  an  ordered  system,  but  what  is 
implied  in  its  being  an  ordered  system  ;  and  if  he  is  successful  in 
showing  that  the  primary  condition  of  such  a  system  is  its  per- 
manence or  substantiality,  he  will  have  solved  the  problem  which 

1  Met.  T,  2,   1003%  33-  b  1  6.     For   the   distinction   between   what   is  predicated 
o^ejityzwf,  awcjvv/ucj^   or  K.aff  ei>  and  Trpof  ev  see  the    admirable  notes  in   Stewart's 
Nic.  Eth.,  I,  86,  385. 

2  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft^  A,  8l  ;  B,  107. 

3  De  Anima,  III,  4,  429*,  18. 
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he  set  for  himself.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  fairly  said  that  Aristotle 
does  not  deduce  the  categories  from  a  principle,  though  it  may 
be  argued  that  he  has  not  assigned  the  ultimate  principle  required 
to  explain  the  unity  of  existence.  Whether  this  objection  is  valid 
or  not,  we  cannot  at  present  stay  to  discuss,  but  at  least  we  may 
acquit  Aristotle  of  any  want  of  coherence  in  the  main  principles 
of  his  philosophy.1 

That  the  fundamental  determination  of  reality  is  '  substance  ' 
\ouffla)  is  evident  when  we  consider  that  every  real  thing  must  be 

'  unity.'     For  '  reality  '  and  '  unity,'  though  they  are  not  identi- 
ideas,  mutually  imply  each  other;  whatever  is  real  is  'one,' 

id  whatever  is  'one'  is  'real.'  The  inseparability  of  the  two' 
ideas  is  recognized  in  ordinary  language.  The  conceptions 
'  man,'  '  real  man  '  and  '  a  man  '  are  employed  indifferently,  and 
there  is  no  difference  in  meaning  between  the  judgments,  "he  is 
a  man  "  and  "he  is  man."  So,  if  we  are  speaking  of  that  which 
comes  into  being  or  ceases  to  be,  we  assume  that  what  comes 
into  being  becomes  '  one  '  and  what  ceases  to  be  ceases  to  be 
'  one/  It  thus  appears  that  the  '  reality  '  of  every  substance  im- 
plies its  '  unity.'  Hence  it  is  the  task  of  Metaphysic  to  determine 
wherein  the  '  unity  '  of  a  substance  consists.2 

It  is  perhaps  not  superfluous  to  draw  attention  to  the  concep- 
tion of  reality  which  Aristotle  here  connects  with  the  idea  of 
'  unity.'  To  be  '  real  '  is  to  be  a  '  unity,'  but  it  is  not  meant  that 
'  reality  '  as  a  whole  is  a  single  '  unity  '  of  which  all  things  are 
modes.  Aristotle  is  as  far  as  possible  from  Spinoza's  idea  of  sub- 
stance. No  doubt  for  him  all  reality  is  one,  in  the  sense  that  it 
constitutes  a  single  system  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would 
be  no  single  system  but  for  the  individual  or  distributive  unity 
which  constitutes  the  substantiality  of  actual  things.  As  his 
polemic  against  the  abstract  '  unity  '  of  the  Eleatics  3  shows,  the 
denial  of  the  individual  reality  of  things  is  for  Aristotle  the 


1  The  charge  of  basing  his  categories  upon  a  mere  analysis  of  the  Greek  interroga- 
tive sentence  is,  as  he  might  himself  have  said,  «  '  too  superficial  to  merit  serious  refu- 
tation."    Aristotle  always  employs  such  analysis  merely  as  a  means  of  getting  back 
to  the  unconscious  unity  of  thought.     Cf.  Prantl,  Gesch.  d.  Logik>  I,  208. 

2  Met.  T,  2,  ioo3b,  32-1004*9. 
*Phys.  I,  2,  185*. 
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z  of  a  false  Metaphysic.  In  other  words,  while  he  finds  that 
all  the  determinations  of  things  are  '  relative  to  '  the  idea  of  the 
4  real,'  Aristotle  yet  maintains  that  the  only  '  real  '  is  that  which  is 
determinate  and  individual.  No  doubt  the  reality  of  each  thing 
implies  that  it  has  the  characteristics  which  are  inseparable  from 
whatever  is  real  —  characteristics  which  are  summarily  designated 
by  the  term  '  substance  '  (oitffla)  —  but  these  are  found  embodied  in 
the  thing,  and  constitute  its  very  nature.  XbfL.  tf>ta1 

of  things   therefore  invnlvpg  thp  individual  unify  nf 


in  it^tf      Eliminate  the  uni- 


versal and  there  can  be  no  science,  for  science  is  an  expression  of 
the  law  or  principle  which  the  individual  displays  ;  destroy  the 
individual  unity  of  the  thing,  and  we  have  on  our  hands  a  '  uni- 
versal '  which  has  no  local  habitation  and  is  in  fact  what  Mr. 
Bradley  well  calls  a  '  wandering  adjective.'  Metaphysic,  therefore, 
if  it  is  to  be  a  real  science,  must  hold  together  these  two  sides  of 
every  real  thing,  neither  neglecting  its  determinate  existence  nor 
jts  universal  nature.  This  thought  is  still  further  developed  in 
the  problem  with  which  Aristotle  next  deals.1 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main  problem  of 
..etaphysic  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  'substance,'  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  to  determine  wherein  the  '  unity  '  of  a  real  thing 
consists;  for  substantiality  or  iinity  is  the  fnn(farn^nfal  H^prmiq^-  i 


tion  of  all  that  is_ieal.  The  difficulty  may,  however,  be  raised  y 
whether  it  falls  within  the  province  of  Metaphysic  to  deal  with 
those  characteristics  of  reality,  which  are  not  directly  contained 
in  the  conception  of  '  substance.'  The  dialectical  treatment  of 
this  question  constitutes  the  fourth  dnopia,  but  as  its  solution  im- 
mediately follows  that  of  the  first  dnopta,  we  shall  consider 
it  here. 

Now,  (a)  if  we  follow  the  analogy  of  geometry,  it  would  seem 
that  Metaphysic  must  confine  itself  to  a  consideration  of  the  es- 


1  Aristotle's  conception  of  the  real  as  a  substantial  unity  shows  that  he  is  neither  a 
'nominalist,'  a  'realist'  nor  a  '  conceptualist. '  He  is  not  the  first,  because  he 
finds  the  reality  of  the  individual  to  consist  in  its  universal  nature  ;  not  the  second, 
because  the  universal  has  no  independent  existence  ;  and  not  the  last,  because  he  re- 
gards thought  as  grasping  the  universal  in  the  individual,  not  as  framing  general  con- 
ceptions by  abstraction  from  the  differences  of  individual  things. 
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sential  characteristics  of  reality,  as  expressed  by  the  term  '  sub- 
stance.' For,  while  it  is  true  that  there  are  no  points,  lines  or 
figures  apart  from  sensible  bodies,  yet  geometry  does  not  deal 
with  the  sensible  properties  of  things,  but  solely  with  points,  lines 
and  figures  themselves.  Similarly,  it  may  be  maintained  that 
Metaphysic  abstracts  from  all  other  determinations  of  reality,  and 
deals  only  with  those  primary  characteristics  which  determine  the 
nature  of  substances.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  first  principles  of  reality  do  not  admit  of  proof, 
while  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the -characteristics  not  involved 
in  the  definition  of  '  substance  '  without  a  process  of  proof;  hence 
Metaphysic  must  lose  its  unity  as  a  science  if  it  deals  both  with 
substance  and  its  accidents,  (b)  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  such  a  simplification  of  the  problem  of  Metaphysic  only 
leads  to  another  and  a  worse  difficulty.  For,  if  Metaphysic  deals 
)  only  with  the  primary  characteristics  of  reality,  i.e.  with  substance, 
I  and  another  science  with  the  secondary  characteristics,  a  third 
I  science  will  be  needed  to  deal  with  the  relation  of  the  former  to 
I  the  latter,  and  such  a  science  will  obviously  occupy  a  higher  posi- 
tion than  the  supreme  science  of  Metaphysic  ;  which  is  absurd.  ; 
Hence  Metaphysic  must  deal  both  with  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  determinations  of  reality  ;  in  other  words  with  all  the 
ways  in  which  reality  is  determined.1 

«f     Aristotle's  solution  of  this  problem  consists  in  showing  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  what  are  the  primary  characteristics 
\  of  reality  without  taking  into  consideration  its  secondary  charac- 
teristics.    How  can  we  tell  wherein  the  '  reality '  of  a  thing  con- 
sists without  determining  wherein  its  '  unreality  '  consists  ?     The 
conception   of  'reality'   is   relative  to  that  of  'unreality/   and 
hence  the  one  cannot  be  thought  apart  from  the   other.     Now, 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  idea  of  '  unity '  is  inseparable  from 
the  idea  of  '  reality,'  and  that  every  science  deals  with  correlative 
Jopposites.  As  the  opposite  of  '  unity '  (TO  ev)  is  '  plurality '  (TT^OC), 
I  Metaphysic  must  deal  with  the  fundamental  opposition  of  '  unity ' 
[  and  '  plurality,'  '  reality '  and  '  unreality.'    In  determining  wherein 
the  '  unity'  of  substances  consists,  it  must  point  out  what  is  incom- 

1  Met.  B,  2,  997»,  25-34. 
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patible  with  their  '  unity,'  and,  therefore,  what  is  meant  by  '  plur- 
ality.' Thus  it  shows  that  'plurality'  arises  either  from  negation 
or  privation,  i.e.,  from  the  complete  absence  of  some  real  property, 
or  its  absence  in  a  thing  which  in  privation  of  it  cannot  realize  its 
essential  nature.  The  inorganic  world,  e.g.,  is  characterized  as 
that  which  is  destitute  of  life,  and  the  essential  nature  of  man  is 
presupposed  when  we  use  the  term  '  blind,'  which  indicates  the 
privation  of  a  quality  that  belongs  to  man  as  such.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  '  unity  '  or  '  reality  '  of  a  thing  is  determined  by  reference 
to  its  opposite,  it  belongs  to  Metaphysic  as  the  science  of  reality 
to  set  forth  all  the  subordinate  conceptions — such  as  identity  and 
difference,  likeness  and  unlikeness,  equality  and  inequality — which 
come  under  the  head  of  unity  and  plurality  respectively.  Thus 
we  are  enabled  to  solve  the  fourth  dxopia.  It  is  the  same  science 
of  Metaphysic  which  determines  wherein  the  essential  nature  ot 
reality  consists  and  what  is  inconsistent  with  it.  No  other  science 
can  possibly  discharge  this  function,  for  no  other  science  deter- 
mines the  essential  nature  of  reality  and,  therefore,  the  distinction 
between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  unessential,  as,  e.g.,  how 
far  the  identity  of  a  substance  is  compatible  with  change.  The 
importance  and  necessity  of  dealing  with  this  topic  is  shown  by 
the  intellectual  anarchy  which  results  from  the  sophistical  confu- 
sion between  the  essential  and  accidental,  and  the  intellectual 
paralysis  produced  by  the  mere  dialectician,  who  remains  bal- 
anced between  conflicting  views  without  ever  grasping  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  they  may  be  reconciled.  But  even  the  sophist 
and  dialectician  confirm  our  view,  that  Metaphysic  deals  with  all 
the  determinations  of  reality ;  for,  though  they  attain  to  no  as- 
sured results,  they  apply  their  method  to  reality  in  all  its  phases. 
Our  conclusion  also  receives  support  from  the  half-conscious 
anticipation  of  earlier  thinkers,  who,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
seek  to  explain  the  world  by  setting  up  opposite  and  correlative 
principles — the  Pythagoreans,  the  '  even  '  and  '  odd  ; '  Parmenides, 
the  '  hot '  and  '  cold  ; '  the  Platonists,  the  '  limited  '  and  '  unlim- 
ited ; '  Empedocles,  '  love  '  and  '  hate.'  For  all  these  opposites, 
as  might  easily  be  shown,  point  to  the  fundamental  opposition  of 
'  unity  '  and  *  plurality.'  We  therefore  conclude  that  Metaphysic, 
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and  no  other  science,  deals  with  the  secondary  as  well  as  the 
primary  characteristics  of  reality,  including,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  'prior'  and  'posterior,'  'genus  '  and  'species/  'whole  ' 
and  'part,'  and  many  others.1 

Aristotle  has  now  shown  (i)  that  Metaphysic  determines  the 
principles  of  all  reality,  and  especially  the  principles  of  substance  ; 
(2)  that  this  involves  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  opposition 
of  unity  and  plurality,  and  of  the  respective  determinations  which 
come  under  these,  or  must,  in  some  way,  be  referred  to  them. 
Thus  the  positive  sphere  of  Metaphysic  is  so  far  mapped  out, 
and  demarcated  generally  from  the  limited  spheres  of  all  other  rfr\* 
sciences.  Two  questions  still  remain:  (i)  Does  Metaphysic 
establish  the  first  principles  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  reality  ? 
(2)  What  is  the  precise  distinction  between  Metaphysic  and  other 
manifestations  of  human  activity?  When  these  questions  have 
been  answered  we  shall  have  a  complete  definition  of  Metaphysic. 

JOHN  WATSON. 
QUEENS  UNIVERSITY,  KINGSTON,  CANADA. 

1  Met.  T,  1004*,  9-1005*,  1 8. 


THE  EMPIRICAL  THEORY  OF  CAUSATION. 

THE  theory  of  causation  first  set  forth  by  David  Hume  has 
attracted  more  attention  and  led  to  more  discussion  than 
any  other  philosophical  doctrine  of  modern  times.  Before 
the  appearance  of  that  theory,  philosophers  had  commonly  held 
that  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  is  a  necessary  one,  or,  in 
more  explicit  terms,  that  when  a  cause  is  present,  and  no  counter- 
acting cause  interferes,  an  event  of  some  kind  necessarily  takes 
place,  and  when  no  cause  is  present  no  event  can  take  place. 
Hume  attacked  this  theory  by  denying  the  necessary  character 
of  the  relation,  and  affirming  that  we  only  know  that  cause  and 
effect  are  invariably  conjoined,  and  that  our  belief  that  the  con- 
junction is  necessary  is  due  to  a  constant  association  of  ideas. 
Our  knowledge  of  causation,  he  maintains,  is  derived  from  ex- 
perience, and  experience  only  shows  one  event  following  another, 
without  giving  any  grounds  for  believing  that  it  follows  necessarily. 

The  sceptical  character  of  the  theory  is  obvious,  for  it  seems 
to  invalidate  or  render  doubtful  a  large  part  of  human  knowledge. 
Causation  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  all -pervading  facts  in 
the  universe,  and  is  the  basis  of  our  most  important  reasonings  ; 
and  if  our  knowledge  of  it  is  in  any  way  uncertain,  the  conclu- 
sions we  draw  by  means  of  it  must  be  uncertain  also.  Yet  the 
theory  has  been  widely  accepted,  especially  by  those  who  seek  to 
derive  all  our  knowledge  from  experience  ;  and  though  often 
attacked  and  critcised,  it  has  never  yet  been  really  refuted.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  examine  it  anew  and  to  consider  what  argu- 
ments have  been  made  in  its  favor  and  what  others  may  be  urged 
against  it,  and  thus  to  ascertain  what  truth,  if  any,  there  may  be 
in  the  theory,  and  whether  Hume's  reasonings  compel  us  to 
modify  in  any  essential  respect  the  doctrine  of  causation  com- 
monly held  before  his  time. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  criticism  of  any  theory  is  a  careful 
presentation  of  the  theory  itself  and  of  the  arguments  in  its  sup- 
port, so  that  we  may  know  precisely  what  we  have  to  criticize ; 
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for  otherwise  our  criticism  will  be  ineffective.  To  present  Hume's 
theory  of  causation,  however,  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner 
is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  might  be  wished  ;  for  the  author  himself 
gave  two  different  expositions  of  it,  the  first  in  his  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,  published  in  1739,  and  the  second  in  his  En- 
quiry Concerning  Human  Understanding,  published  in  1/48.  As 
regards  causation,  however,  there  is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  the  two  works  ;  though,  speaking  generally, 
we  may  say  that  the  Treatise  excels  in  fullness  of  argument,  and 
the  Enquiry  in  clearness  of  expression.  I  shall  therefore  cite 
both  works  indifferently,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  the 
author's  reasoning  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  take  account  not  only  of  Hume  himself,  but  also  of 
later  thinkers  who  have  adopted  his  views,  and  especially  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  whose  Logic  and  other  works  have  deservedly  had 
so  great  an  influence  on  the  world's  thought,  and  whose  theory 
of  causation,  though  differing,  as  we  shall  see,  from  Hume's,  is 
nevertheless  derived  in  the  main  from  it.  Both  thinkers  main- 
tain that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience,  and  that 
association  is  the  leading  factor  in  forming  our  derivative  and 
complex  ideas,  including  the  idea  of  causation. 

Hume's  own  statement  of  his  theory  occurs  repeatedly  in  both 
his  principal  works ;  but  perhaps  the  clearest  expression  of  it  is 
in  the  following  passages  from  the  Enquiry  : 

"  All  events  seem  entirely  loose  and  separate.  One  event  fol- 
lows another ;  but  we  never  can  observe  any  tie  between  them. 
They  seem  conjoined,  but  never  connected.  .  .  .  But  when  one 
particular  species  of  event  has  "always,  in  all  instances,  been  con- 
joined with  another,  we  make  no  longer  any  scruple  of  foretelling 
one  upon  the  appearance  of  the  other.  .  .  .  We  then  call  the 
one  object,  Cause ;  the  other,  Effect.  .  .  .  Similar  objects  are 
always  conjoined  with  similar.  Of  this  we  have  experience. 
Suitably  to  this  experience,  therefore,  we  may  define  a  cause  to 
be  an  object,  followed  by  another,  and  where  all  the  objects  similar 
to  the  first  are  followed  by  objects  similar  to  the  second.  Or,  in 
other  words,  where,  if  the  first  object  had  not  been,  the  second  never 
had  existed.  The  appearance  of  a  cause  always  conveys  the 
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mind,  by  a  customary  transition,  to  the  idea  of  the  effect.  Of 
this  also  we  have  experience.  We  may,  therefore,  suitably  to 
this  experience,  form  another  definition  of  cause,  and  call  it,  an 
object  followed  by  another,  and  whose  appearance  always  conveys 
the  thought  to  that  other.  .  .  .  We  may  consider  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  in  either  of  these  two  lights ;  but  beyond  these, 
we  have  no  idea  of  it."1 

Causation,  then,  according  to  this  definition  of  it,  has  two 
aspects,  one  objective,  the  other  subjective.  Objectively,  it  is  a 
constant  succession  of  events  in  the  real  world,  which  succession 
is  made  known  to  us  by  experience ;  subjectively,  it  is  a  constant 
association  between  the  ideas  of  those  objects,  the  idea  of  one  in- 
variably suggesting  that  of  the  other.  In  the  Treatise  the  sub- 
jective aspect  is  made  still  more  prominent,  the  supposed  neces- 
sary connection  being  attributed  exclusively  to  the  mind,  and 
identified  with  the  constant  association  of  the  ideas.  "  Upon  the 
whole,"  says  Hume,  "  necessity  is  something  that  exists  in  the 
mind,  not  in  objects ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  ever  to  form  the 
most  distant  idea  of  it,  considered  as  a  quality  in  bodies.  Either 
we  have  no  idea  of  necessity,  or  necessity  is  nothing  but  that  de- 
termination of  the  thought  to  pass  from  causes  to  effects,  and 
from  effects  to  causes,  according  to  their  experienced  union."2 

Such  is  Hume's  own  version  of  his  theory,  and  the  association 
philosophers  generally  have  adopted  it  with  little  qualification. 
Thomas  Brown,  indeed,  while  agreeing  with  Hume  that  causation 
is  merely  an  invariable  succession  of  events,  held  that  our  belief 
in  that  succession  was  an  original  principle  of  our  mental  nature. 
Mill's  view,  as  first  stated  in  his  Logic,  is  precisely  like  Hume's ; 
though,  as  was  natural  in  a  logical  treatise,  he  gives  special 
prominence  to  the  objective  side  of  the  relation.  "  To  certain 
facts,"  he  says,  "  certain  facts  always  do,  and,  as  we  believe,  will 
continue  to,  succeed.  The  invariable  antecedent  is  termed  the 
cause  ;  the  invariable  consequent,  the  effect.  And  the  univer- 
sality of  the  law  of  causation  consists  in  this,  that  every  conse- 
quent is  connected  in  this  manner  with  some  particular  antecedent,. 

1  Enquiry,  sec.  vii,  part  ii. 

*  Treatise,  bk.  i,  part  iii,  sec.  xiv,  \  22. 
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or  set  of  antecedents."  *  But  he  is  led  almost  immediately  to 
modify  this  view  by  adding  an  important  qualification,  the  real 
meaning  and  effect  of  which  are  much  greater  than  he  supposed. 
He  sees  that  the  definition  of  causation  which  he  has  given  is  lia- 
ble to  the  objection  urged  by  Reid,  that,  according  to  that  doc- 
trine, day  must  be  the  cause  of  night,  and  night  the  cause  of  day, 
since  the  succession  of  these  phenomena  is  invariable  so  far  as 
human  experience  extends.  This  objection  he  endeavors  to  meet 
by  saying  that  in  a  case  of  real  causation  the  sequence  of  events 
is  not  only  invariable,  but  also  unconditional.  "This,"  he  says, 
"  is  what  writers  mean  when  they  say  that  the  notion  of  cause  in- 
volves the  idea  of  necessity.  If  there  be  any  meaning  which  con- 
fessedly belongs  to  the  term  necessity,  it  is  unconditionalness. 
That  which  is  necessary,  that  which  must  be,  means  that  which 
will  be,  whatever  supposition  we  may  make  in  regard  to  all  other 
things.  The  succession  of  day  and  night  evidently  is  not  neces- 
sary in  this  sense.  It  is  conditional  on  the  occurrence  of  other 
antecedents.  .  .  .  We  may  define,  therefore,  the  cause  of  a  phe- 
nomenon to  be  the  antecedents,  or  the  concurrence  of  antecedents, 
on  which  it  is  invariably  and  unconditionally  consequent."2 

Mill  then  goes  on  to  argue  that  our  knowledge  that  one  se- 
quence is  conditional  and  another  unconditional,  is  derived  from 
experience,  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  for  instance,  being 
conditioned  on  the  sun's  light  and  the  earth's  rotation,  which  are 
facts  of  experience.  But  how  do  we  know  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  unconditional  sequence  ?  If,  as  Mill  virtually  admits, 
unconditional  and  necessary  are  synonymous  terms,  I  cannot  see 
in  what  respect  his  theory  of  causation,  as  finally  stated,  differs 
from  the  traditional  view.  If,  as  he  says,  necessary  means  un- 
conditional, it  would  seem  to  follow  that  unconditional  means 
necessary,  and  therefore  that  unconditional  sequence  is  necessary 
sequence.  And  Hume  himself,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  has 
made  an  admission  quite  as  damaging  as  Mill's  to  the  theory 
they  both  profess.  In  one  of  the  passages  above  quoted  he  de- 
fines a  cause  to  be  "  an  object,  followed  by  another,  and  where 

1  System  of  Logic •,  bk.  iii,  ch.  v,  g  2. 

2  Logic ;  bk.  iii,  ch.  v,  \  6. 
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all  the  objects,  similar  to  the  first,  are  followed  by  objects  similar 
to  the  second.  Or,  in  other  words,  where,  if  the  first  object  had 
not  been,  the  second  never  had  existed."  Now,  the  first  of  these 
definitions  is  strictly  in  harmony  with  his  whole  theory  and  with 
all  his  arguments ;  but  the  second  is  identical  with  the  traditional 
doctrine  that  nothing  can  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause. 

That  two  such  thinkers  as  Hume  and  Mill  should  be  led  to 
make  admissions  so  inconsistent  with  the  theory  they  professed, 
is  very  remarkable,  and  shows  clearly  that  there  is  some  defect 
in  the  theory,  as  Hume  first  stated  it,  which  must  be  corrected  in 
order  to  make  the  theory  fit  the  facts.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
Hume's  own  admission  that  "  if  the  first  object  had  not  been,  the 
second  never  had  existed,"  may  have  been  due  to  a  slip  of  atten- 
tion combined  with  a  reminiscence  of  earlier  views  ;  though  it  is 
strange  that  it  should  occur  in  the  very  act  of  defining  causation, 
and  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  another  definition  utterly  irre- 
concilable with  it.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  Hume 
himself,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  modification  of  the 
theory  introduced  by  Mill  was  due  to  a  consciousness  on  his  part 
that  the  theory  as  originally  propounded  was  inconsistent  with 
observed  facts,  and  that  some  modification  or  addition  was  neces- 
sary if  the  theory  was  to  be  maintained.  The  objection  urged 
by  Reid  was  from  Hume's  standpoint  unanswerable,  and  the 
theory  had  to  be  so  altered  or  amended  as  to  meet  that  and  all 
other  objections  which  might  be  urged  against  it.  Yet,  in  order  to 
meet  them,  Mill  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  an  element  which 
cannot  be  harmonized  with  the  rest  of  the  theory,  and  which  dif- 
fers little,  if  at  all,  from  the  old  doctrine,  that  when  a  cause  is 
present,  and  no  counteracting  cause  interferes,  an  event  of  some 
kind  necessarily  takes  place.  That  neither  Hume  nor  Mill  real- 
ized the  true  character  and  force  of  the  admissions  is  clear ;  but 
the  effect  of  the  admissions  is  none  the  less  damaging.  In  its  ob- 
jective aspect,  then,  it  is  plain  that  Hume's  theory  as  originally 
stated  is  not  tenable,  and  can  only  be  made  so  by  modifications 
which  essentially  alter  it,  and  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  it. 

But  there  is  another  point  which  needs  to  be  dwelt  upon 
briefly,  though  it  is  not  an  objection  to  the  empirical  doctrine  it- 
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self.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  Hume  and  all  who  have  adopted  his 
view  of  causation  have  confounded  the  law  of  causation  with 
what  is  commonly  called  the  '  uniformity  of  nature/  but  which  I 
prefer  to  call  the  law  of  similarity,  or  law  of  generic  identity — 
that  what  is  true  of  a  thing  is  true  of  its  like.  Hume's  con- 
fusion of  this  law  with  that  of  causation  is  obvious  from  the  pas- 
sages above  quoted,  but  I  will  quote  one  more  in  which  the  con- 
fusion is  specially  apparent. 

"  It  seems  evident  that,  if  all  the  scenes  of  nature  were  con- 
tinually shifted  in  such  a  manner  that  no  two  events  bore  any  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  but  every  object  was  entirely  new, 
without  any  similitude  to  whatever  had  been  seen  before,  we 
should  never  in  that  case  have  attained  the  least  idea  of  necessity, 
or  of  a  connection  among  these  objects.  We  might  say,  upon 
such  a  supposition,  that  one  object  or  event  has  followed  another ; 
not  that  one  was  produced  by  the  other.  The  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  must  be  utterly  unknown  to  mankind.  .  .  Our  idea, 
therefore,  of  necessity  and  causation  arises  entirely  from  the  uni- 
formity observable  in  the  operations  of  nature,  where  similar 
objects  are  constantly  conjoined  together,  and  the  mind  is  deter- 
mined by  custom  to  infer  the  one  from  the  appearance  of  the 
other."1  That  Mill's  view  was  essentially  the  same  is  evident  both 
from  his  general  treatment  of  the  subject  and  from  explicit  state- 
ments. He  speaks,  for  instance  of  "the  uniformity  in  the  succession 
of  events,  otherwise  called  the  law  of  causation."  2  And,  so  far  as 
I  have  observed,  all  who  agree  with  Hume's  general  theory  have 
made  the  same  mistake.  For  a  mistake  it  is,  as  a  brief  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  will  show. 

The  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  includes  two  distinct 
truths  :  first,  that  there  are  in  nature  similar  cases,  and  second, 
that  whatever  is  true  of  a  thing  is  true  of  all  similar  things.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  truth  of  experience ;  for  we  should  never  know 
there  were  similar  things  in  the  world  if  we  had  not  observed 
them.  The  other  principle,  that  whatever  is  true  of  a  thing  is 
true  of  its  like,  is  an  identical  proposition ;  for  surely  that  is  what 
we  mean  by  likeness,  or  similarity.  When  we  say  that  two 

1  Enquiry,  sec.  viii,  part  i.  2  Logic,  bk.  iii,  ch.  xxi,  $  4. 
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things  are  alike,  we  mean  that  what  is  true  of  one  is  also  true  of 
the  other  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  word  *  like '  or  '  similar  ' 
any  other  meaning.  It  is  probably  true,  indeed,  that  there  are 
no  two  cases  in  nature  whose  similarity  is  perfect  ;  for,  as  Mill 
remarks,  the  course  of  nature,  though  in  some  respects  uniform,  is 
in  others  infinitely  various.  But  when  two  things  are  only  par- 
tially alike,  what  is  true  of  one  is  true  of  the  other  in  so  far  as 
they  are  alike  ;  so  that  the  principle  is  of  universal  application. 
Hume,  indeed,  tries  to  throw  doubt  on  the  law  of  uniformity  by 
remarking  that  the  course  of  nature  might  change,  so  that  the 
law  would  no  longer  be  true.1  To  which  I  reply  that  the  course 
of  nature  could  only  change  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
causation  and  of  uniformity,  and  consequently  that  the  change 
could  not  invalidate  those  laws.  We  need  have  no  hesitation,, 
therefore,  in  assuming  the  law  of  uniformity,  or  similarity,  as  aru 
infallible  principle,  both  in  the  world  of  thought  and  in  the  world 
of  reality. 

But  how  can  any  one  in  his  senses  mistake  similarity  for  caus- 
ation ?  The  law  of  causation  is  that  whatever  begins  to  exist 
must  have  a  cause,  while  the  law  of  similarity  is  that  whatever  is 
true  of  a  thing  is  also  true  of  its  like  ;  and  what  resemblance  or 
connection  is  there  between  the  two  principles  ?  None  at  all, 
obviously.  We  may,  indeed,  put  the  two  together,  and  thus  ob- 
tain the  additional  truth  that  like  causes  produce  like  effects  ;  but 
as  this  principle  is  evidently  a  compound  of  the  other  two,  it  ought 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  either  of  them.  Yet  this  third  principle  is 
apparently  what  Mill  refers  to  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  uniformity 
in  the  succession  of  events,  otherwise  called  the  law  of  causation," 
though  elsewhere  Mill  has  repeatedly  defined  the  law  of  causation 
correctly  as  the  law  that  whatever  begins  to  exist  must  have  a 
cause.  That  the  two  principles  are  radically  different,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  we  can  conceive  a  world  in  which  there  should 
never  be  two  causes  alike  and  therefore  never  two  events  alike  ; 
yet  every  event  in  that  world  would  have  its  cause  as  surely  as  in 
this  world.  Causation,  therefore,  is  one  thing,  and  the  uniformity 
of  nature  is  another ;  and  the  confounding  of  the  two  by  Hume> 

1  Treatise,  bk.  i,  part  iii,  sec.  vi,  fl  5. 
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in  which  other  associationists  have  followed  him,  is  one  of  his 
chief  mistakes,  and,  I  suspect,  the  parent  of  other  mistakes.1 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  closer  quarters  with  the  theory  we  are 
discussing.  We  have  thus  far  considered  it  mainly  in  its  objec- 
tive aspect,  as  the  statement  of  a  law  of  nature,  and  have  found  it 
inadequate  to  account  for  known  facts,  unless  so  modified  as  to  in- 
clude elements  inconsistent  with  it.  We  must  now  examine  more 
particularly  the  arguments  urged  in  its  favor,  so  as  to  ascertain 
whether  we  are  obliged  to  accept  the  theory  either  in  its  original 
or  in  a  modified  form.  The  problem  that  Hume  has  to  solve  is 
to  account  for  the  element  of  necessity  in  the  causal  relation 
as  we  conceive  it.  He  denies,  indeed,  that  the  necessity  really 
exists,  but  he  admits  that  we  believe  it  to  exist ;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  his  ingenious  reasoning  is  devoted  to  showing  how  that 
belief  can  be  accounted  for  in  accordance  with  his  theory. 

Why  then  do  we  believe  that  everything  that  has  a  beginning 
must  necessarily  have  a  cause,  and  that  a  given  cause  will  always 
necessarily  be  followed  by  the  same  effect  ?  If,  as  some  thinkers 
maintain,  reason  guarantees  us  certain  necessary  and  universal 
truths,  of  which  the  law  of  causation  is  one,  we  need  seek  no 
further,  but  may  rest  in  the  guarantee  thus  given.  But  Hume  de- 
nies that  we  have  any  such  power  of  rational  intuition.  He 
affirms,  as  "  obvious  principles  : "  "  first,  that  reason  alone  can 
never  give  rise  to  any  original  idea,  and  secondly,  that  reason,  as 
distinguished  from  experience,  can  never  make  us  conclude  that 
a  cause  or  productive  quality  is  absolutely  requisite  to  every  be- 
ginning of  existence."2  Our  belief  in  causation,  then,  according  to 
Hume,  is  not  intuitive,  and  he  clearly  shows  that  it  is  not  demon- 
strative. Certain  earlier  thinkers  had  attempted  to  prove  by 
demonstration  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause;  but  Hume 
shows  that  their  arguments  are  fallacious,  since  they  all  assume 
the  very  principle  to  be  demonstrated.  If,  then,  our  knowledge 
of  causation  is  neither  intuitive  nor  demonstrative,  it  must  be  de- 
rived from  experience ;  and  Hume,  therefore,  undertakes  to  show 
how  the  derivation  takes  place. 

:The  confusion  here  pointed  out  was  noticed  by  McCosh  in  his  Examination  of 
f,  S.  MilPs  Philosophy,  chap.  xiii. 
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According  to  the  theory  of  knowledge  maintained  by  Hume, 
all  our  ideas  are  derived  originally  from  impressions  of  sense, 
and  therefore,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  real  nature  of  any  idea, 
we  must  trace  it  back  to  the  impression  from  which  it  is  derived. 
And  he  expressly  affirms  that  "  if  you  cannot  point  out  any  such 
impression,  you  may  be  certain  you  are  mistaken  when  you 
imagine  you  have  any  such  idea."1  Hence,  in  order  to  find  the 
origin  and  real  nature  of  the  idea  of  cause,  we  must  trace  it  back 
to  the  impression  from  which  we  originally  obtained  it ;  yet,  when 
we  consider  our  experience  of  causes,  we  find  that  in  no  case  do 
our  senses  perceive  any  necessary  connection  between  a  cause  and 
its  effect,  but  only  a  constant  conjunction  ;  we  see  one  event 
follow  another,  but  we  never  see  nor  hear  nor  feel  any  connection 
between  them.  But  since  we  cannot  get  the  idea  from  any  single 
impression  of  sense,  its  origin  must  be  sought  elsewhere  ;  and 
Hume  thinks  it  arises  from  the  repetition  of  impressions  in  the 
way  which  he  thus  describes  :  "  We  remember  to  have  had  fre- 
quent instances  of  the  existence  of  one  species  of  objects ;  and 
also  remember  that  the  individuals  of  another  species  of  objects 
have  always  attended  them,  and  have  existed  in  a  regular  order 
of  contiguity  and  succession  with  regard  to  them.  Thus  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  that  species  of  object  we  &&  flame,  and  to 
have  felt  that  species  of  sensation  we  call  heat.  We  likewise  call 
to  mind  their  constant  conjunction  in  all  past  instances.  Without 
any  farther  ceremony  we  call  the  one  cause  and  the  other  effect, 
and  infer  the  existence  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other."2 

But  what  is  the  ground  of  the  inference  we  thus  draw  ?  Hume 
is  obliged  to  admit  that,  on  his  principles,  there  is  no  logical 
ground  for  it,  and  that  the  inference  is  not  made  by  reason,  but 
by  imagination.  In  other  words,  the  so-called  inference  is  not  a 
logical  process,  but  a  mere  association  of  ideas,  which  brings  up 
the  idea  of  the  effect  whenever  we  observe  the  cause  or  recall  the 
idea  of  it  in  memory.  But  we  not  only  have  an  idea  of  the  effect, 
but  also  believe  that  the  effect  will  actually  appear  ;  and  we  wish  to 
know  the  foundation  of  that  belief.  The  belief  is  the  vital  ele- 

1  Treatise,  bk.  i,  part  ii,  sec.  v.  \  28. 
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ment  in  the  case,  and  unless  Hume  can  account  for  it,  his  theory 
of  causation  is  a  failure.  To  meet  the  difficulty,  he  advances  a 
new  and  peculiar  theory  of  belief,  which  we  must  now  proceed  to 
examine. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  we  believe  that  the  sun  will 
rise  to-morrow  ?  The  belief  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  idea  ; 
for  we  can  just  as  easily  have  the  idea  of  the  sun's  not  rising, 
which,  however,  we  do  not  believe.  The  belief,  therefore,  must 
consist  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  the  idea,  and,  according  to 
Hume,  it  is  merely  the  greater  force,  liveliness,  or  vividness  of  the 
idea  which  we  believe,  as  compared  with  that  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, and  this  greater  force  or  vividness  is  what  distinguishes  the 
ideas  of  the  judgment  from  the  fictions  of  the  imagination.  He 
maintains  that  in  imagination  there  is  no  belief,  while  in  impres- 
sions of  sense,  in  memory,  and  in  the  judgments  of  reason  there  is 
belief.  I  believe  that  I  am  now  writing  ;  I  believe  that  I  met  a 
certain  man  yesterday  whom  I  now  remember,  and  I  believe  that 
the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  centaur 
which  I  imagine  ever  existed  or  can  exist.  Hence  Hume  con- 
cludes that  the  difference  between  belief  and  the  absence  of  belief 
is  virtually  the  same  as  the  difference  between  memory  and 
imagination.  But,  on  comparing  these  two  faculties,  he  recog- 
nizes no  essential  difference  between  them,  except  the  greater 
vividness  of  the  ideas  of  memory  ;  whence  he  concludes  that  this 
greater  vividness  is  what  constitutes  belief.  "  Thus  it  appears," 
he  says,  "  that  the  belief  or  assent,  which  always  attends  the 
memory  and  senses,  is  nothing  but  the  vivacity  of  those  percep- 
tions they  present ;  and  that  this  alone  distinguishes  them  from 
the  imagination."  * 

But  what  constitutes  belief  in  a  future  event,  which  we  neither 
see  nor  remember  now  ?  To  answer  this  question,  Hume  re- 
minds us  that  all  our  judgments  about  causes  and  effects  are 
based  on  some  impression  of  sense  or  some  idea  of  memory. 
The  fictions  of  imagination  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  of  reasoning, 
which  must  always  be  founded  on  some  immediate  perception  or 
some  remembered  fact,  else  it  would  be  merely  hypothetical,  and 

1  Treatise,  bk.  i,  part  iii,  sec.  v. 
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no  true  source  of  belief.  Now  Hume  maintains  that,  since  the 
judgments  of  reason  respecting  causes  and  effects  are  thus  based 
on  impressions  of  sense  or  ideas  of  memory,  they  derive  from 
those  sources  a  share  of  that  force  or  vividness  that  distinguishes 
those  faculties,  and  thus  become  matters  of  belief.  And  so  he 
concludes  that  "  an  opinion,  therefore,  or  belief  may  be  most  ac- 
curately defined,  a  lively  idea  related  to,  or  associated  with,  a  pres- 
ent impression"1 

Such  is  Hume's  fantastic  theory  of  belief;  and  everyone  who 
reads  the  exposition  of  it  for  the  first  time  must  feel,  I  should 
think,  how  far  it  carries  him  from  the  world  of  reality.  All  his 
successors  in  the  association  school,  I  believe,  have  rejected  the 
theory,  and  with  good  reason.  Belief  is  a  fact  of  consciousness, 
and  the  comparative  vividness  of  ideas  is  also  a  fact  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and  everyone  who  consults  his  own  consciousness  will  see 
at  once  that  the  two  phenomena  are  very  far  from  being  the 
same. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  flaw  in  Hume's  reasoning, 
which  lies  in  the  assumption  that  belief  is  not  present  in  imagina- 
tion. Belief,  he  says,  attends  the  impressions  of  sense,  the  ideas 
of  memory  and  the  judgments  of  reason,  but  does  not  attend  the 
ideas  of  imagination.  In  fact,  however,  belief  is  no  less  present 
in  imagination  than  in  memory  and  sense,  the  only  difference  be- 
ing in  the  fact  believed.  Hume  tells  me  that  I  believe  there  is  a 
table  before  me,  and  that  the  sun  rose  yesterday  and  will  rise 
again  to-morrow,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
a  centaur.  But  a  truer  statement  would  be  that  I  believe  there 
is  a  table  before  me,  and  that  the  sun  rose  yesterday  and  will  rise 
to-morrow,  but  I  believe  the  centaur  to  be  an  affection  of  my  own 
mind  and  not  a  reality.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  this  argument 
to  say  that  what  is  present  in  imagination  is  not  belief  but  disbe- 
lief, for  disbelief  is  as  truly  belief  as  any  other ;  it  is  belief  in  a 
negative  proposition,  so  that  it  is  indifferent  whether  I  say,  I  dis- 
believe in  the  reality  of  the  centaur  or,  I  believe  that  the  centaur 
is  not  real.  Thus  belief  attends  the  ideas  of  imagination  no  less 
than  those  of  memory,  though  the  object  of  belief  is  different. 

1  Treatise,  bk.  i,  part  iii,  sec.  vii. 
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Hume's  theory,  therefore,  being  based  on  a  misapprehension  of 
fact,  and  representing  belief  as  something  radically  different  from 
what  it  really  is,  is  wholly  untenable. 

Yet,  as  above  remarked,  our  belief  that  the  effect  is  sure  to 
follow  the  cause  is  the  main  fact  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  theory 
of  causation ;  and  a  theory  which  fails  at  this  vital  point  must  be 
abandoned.  We  find,  however,  that  Hume's  successors  in  the 
association  school,  while  adopting  his  view  of  causation,  have 
uniformly  rejected  his  theory  of  belief;  and  we  must  therefore 
inquire  what  theory  of  belief  they  hold,  and  whether  they  have 
been  more  successful  than  Hume  himself  in  explaining  our  belief 
in  the  causal  nexus.  James  Mill,  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Phe- 
nomena of  the  Human  Mind,  took  the  ground  that  belief  is 
nothing  but  an  inseparable  association  of  ideas  ;  but  his  son, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  clearly  shows  the  falsity  of  that  theory,  the 
decisive  argument  being  that,  if  the  theory  were  true,  there  would 
be  no  difference  between  believing  the  affirmative  and  believing 
the  negative  of  the  same  proposition,  since  the  association  must 
be  equally  inseparable  in  either  case.  J.  S.  Mill  himself,  in  an 
able  note  to  his  father's  Analysis,  reviews  that  theory  and  others 
that  had  been  advanced  in  the  endeavor  to  derive  belief  from 
something  else,  but  rejects  them  all,  and  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  state  of  mind  we  call  belief  is  ultimate  and  primordial.1 
With  that  opinion  I  agree,  and  I  think  it  is  now  generally  held 
by  philosophers  and  psychologists. 

But  though  Mill  rejected  the  doctrine  that  belief  is  nothing  but 
an  inseparable  association  of  ideas,  he  nevertheless  held  that  asso- 
ciation can  generate  belief,  and  that  our  belief  in  the  causal  nexus 
is  to  be  referred  to  that  source.  "  There  are,"  he  says,  "  innumer- 
able cases  of  belief  for  which  no  cause  can  be  assigned,  except 
that  something  has  created  so  strong  an  association  between  two 
ideas  that  the  person  cannot  separate  them  in  thought.  . 
When  two  things  have  long  been  habitually  thought  of  together, 
and  never  apart,  until  the  association  between  the  ideas  has 
become  so  strong  that  we  have  great  difficulty,  or  cannot  succeed 
at  all,  in  separating  them,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  believe 

1  James  Mill,  Analysis,  vol.  i,  p.  402,  note. 
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that  the  facts  are  conjoined  in  reality ;  and  when  the  association 
is  closer  still,  that  their  conjunction  is  what  is  called  necessary."  l 
And  elsewhere  he  says  :  "  We  cannot  conceive  time  or  space  as 
having  an  end,  because  the  idea  of  any  portion  whatever  of  time 
or  space  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  time  or  space 
beyond  it.  We  cannot  conceive  two  and  two  as  five,  because  an 
inseparable  association  compels  us  to  conceive  it  as  four.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  conceive  two  straight  lines  as  enclosing  a  space,  be- 
cause enclosing  a  space  means  approaching  and  meeting  a  second 
time  ;  and  the  mental  image  of  two  straight  lines  which  have  once 
met,  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  representation  of  them  as 
diverging."  2 

Such,  then,  is  the  mental  law  by  which  Mill  would  account  for 
our  belief  in  causation  and  other  so-called  necessary  truths.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  one  respect  he  goes  beyond  Hume, 
namely,  in  ascribing  our  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  axioms 
to  experience.  Hume  regarded  mathematical  propositions  as  cer- 
tain and  demonstratively  true,  because  he  held  that  they  were 
concerned  solely  with  relations  between  ideas  ;  but  Mill,  who  re- 
garded mathematical  relations  as  objective  facts,  maintained  that 
we  learn  the  axioms  by  experience,  and  that  our  belief  in  their 
necessity  arises  from  the  inseparable  association  of  the  cor- 
responding ideas.  That  our  belief  in  the  causal  nexus  had  the 
same  origin,  Mill,  like  Hume,  was  firmly  persuaded  ;  and  we  have 
now  to  inquire  whether  that  opinion  is  true. 

That  there  are  some  associations  in  our  minds  which  are  in- 
separable, there  can  be  no  doubt.  Thus  James  Mill  reminds  us 
that  we  cannot  conceive  color  without  extension,  nor  solidity 
without  figure,  and  doubtless  other  cases  might  be  mentioned  ; 
but  I  deny  that  such  associations  can  generate  belief.  There  are 
only  two  ways  by  which  we  can  acquire  any  belief  whatever :  by 
intuition  and  by  inference  from  other  beliefs.  Even  our  belief  in 
testimony  is  of  inferential  origin  ;  we  believe  what  a  person  tells 
us  because  we  have  reason  to  think  that  he  speaks  the  truth. 
But  from  mere  ideas  and  their  association  we  can  get  nothing 

1  Note  to  James  Mill's  Analysis,  vol.  i,  p.  405. 

2  Examination  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  First  Am.  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  89. 
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but  ideas,  however  constant  and  long-continued  the  association 
may  be  ;  and  if  belief  is  not  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  as- 
sociation, it  cannot  appear  at  the  end.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  in  maintaining  that  association  can  generate  belief,  Mill  was 
under  the  influence  of  his  father's  doctrine  that  inseparable  asso- 
ciation is  belief.  He  had  rejected  that  doctrine,  to  be  sure,  and 
had  adopted  the  true  view  that  belief  is  a  primordial  mental  state, 
but  he  failed  to  follow  out  this  view  to  its  logical  consequences. 
If  now  we  examine  the  cases  of  association  on  which  Mill  lays 
so  much  stress,  we  shall  find,  I  think,  either  that  they  are  due  to 
something  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  else  that  the  association  is 
not  really  inseparable.  Thus  we  cannot  think  of  color  without 
extension,  because  the  sensation  of  color  cannot  be  given  us  by 
anything  but  extended  objects ;  and  we  cannot  think  of  solidity 
without  figure,  because  figure  is  an  essential  attribute  of  bodies, 
the  only  solid  things  we  know  or  can  conceive.  So  the  diver- 
gence of  two  straight  lines  from  a  common  point  seems  to  me 
an  inherent  property  of  the  lines  themselves ;  they  can  have 
but  one  point  in  common,  and  hence  we  necessarily  conceive 
them  as  diverging.  But  in  the  case  of  mathematical  axioms  gen- 
erally, I  cannot  admit  that  the  association  of  ideas  is  either  in- 
separable or  invariable.  Take,  for  instance,  the  arithmetical  truth 
that  two  and  two  are  four,  or  any  similar  relation  of  numbers. 
Of  course,  if  we  ask  ourselves  how  many  are  two  and  two,  we 
invariably  answer  '  four  ';  but  that  is  not  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether,  when  we  see  or  think  of  two  numbers  together, 
we  always  think  of  their  sum ;  and  I  do  not  find  that  this  is 
true.  In  the  case  of  figures,  which  represent  numbers,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  true.  If,  for  instance,  we  see  7  and  5  written  near 
each  other  we  do  not  always  think  of  12,  which  is  their  sum; 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  sometimes  led  to  subtract  the  5  from  the 
7,  and  sometimes  to  multiply  the  two  numbers  together,  while  in 
many  cases,  perhaps  in  most,  we  perform  no  operation  at  all 
with  them.  Take,  again,  the  geometrical  axiom  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.  If  there  were  an 
inseparable  association  in  this  case^  we  could  not  think  of  a 
straight  line  between  two  points,  together  with  a  curved  or  broken 
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line  between  the  same  two  points,  without  thinking  that  the 
straight  line  is  the  shortest.  But,  in  that  case,  we  could  never 
see  a  triangle  without  thinking  that  any  one  of  its  sides  is  shorter 
than  the  other  two,  nor  of  a  semi-circle  without  thinking  that  the 
diameter  is  shorter  than  the  semi-circumference  ;  but  assuredly  we 
do  not  so  think  except  occasionally.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  Mill 
that  the  reason  why  we  cannot  conceive  space  as  having  an  end,  is 
that  the  idea  of  any  portion  of  space  is  inseparably  associated  with 
the  idea  of  another  space  beyond  it.  When  I  am  sitting  in  my 
room,  for  instance,  and  attending  exclusively  to  things  in  the 
room,  I  cannot  perceive  that  I  have  any  idea  of  any  space  outside 
of  my  room.  Moreover,  if  Mill's  view  is  correct,  it  must  follow 
that  we  cannot  think  of  space  except  as  infinite ;  for  if  we  cannot 
think  of  a  portion  of  space  without  thinking  of  another  space  be- 
yond it,  then  for  the  same  reason  we  cannot  think  of  the  space 
beyond  without  thinking  of  another  space  beyond  that,  and  so  on 
to  infinity.  In  fact,  however,  when  we  think  of  any  portion  of 
space  our  thoughts  do  not,  as  a  rule,  go  beyond  that  particular 
portion,  and  the  thought  of  the  infinity  of  space  occurs  to  us  only 
rarely. 

But  we  must  leave  these  side-issues,  and  come  to  the  main 
question  with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  namely,  whether  our 
belief  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause  is  due  to  an  inseparable 
association  of  the  corresponding  ideas.  That  this  is  the  essential 
point  in  Hume's  theory  of  causation,  is  evident  from  the  passages 
already  quoted  from  his  works.  He  does  not,  like  the  Mills,  use 
the  word  '  inseparable  '  to  characterize  the  association,  but  calls  it 
constant,  customary  or  invariable ;  but  that  is  only  a  difference  of 
terminology,  his  view  being  really  the  same  as  theirs.  James 
Mill's  statement  of  the  theory  is  the  most  unqualified,  bordering 
upon  extravagance.  "  In  no  instance,"  he  says,  "  is  this  insepara- 
ble association  more  perfect,  or  its  consequences  more  important, 
than  in  that  between  an  event  and  its  antecedent.  We  cannot 
think  of  the  one  without  thinking  of  the  other."1  "  We  can  no 
more  have  the  idea  of  an  event,  without  having  the  ideas  of  its 
antecedents  and  its  consequents,  than  we  can  have  the  idea  and 

1  Analysis,  vol.  i,  p.  351. 
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not  have  it  at  the  same  time.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
have  the  visible  idea  of  a  rose,  without  the  idea  of  its  having  grown 
from  the  ground,  which  is  its  antecedent ;  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  me  to  have  the  idea  of  it  without  the  ideas  of  its  consistence, 
its  smell,  its  gravity  and  so  on,  which  are  its  consequents." 
J.  S.  Mill  adopted  his  father's  view  without  essential  change,  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  anything  on  the  subject  from  him. 
Thus  the  doctrine  alike  of  Hume  and  of  his  followers  is  that  there 
is  an  invariable  and  inseparable  association  between  the  idea  of  a 
cause  and  the  idea  of  its  effect,  so  that  when  one  of  these  ideas 
is  present  to  the  mind,  the  other  immediately  arises  with  it ;  and 
this  invariable  association  is  what  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
cause  and  effect  are  necessarily  related  in  fact. 

Now  here  again  I  deny  the  invariability  of  the  association. 
There  is  an  invariable  association  between  the  objective  facts,  but 
there  is  no  such  invariable  association  between  the  subjective 
ideas.  The  association  of  the  ideas  is  occasional  only,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  does  not  take  place  at  all.  In  most  cases  when 
we  think  of  a  cause,  we  do  not  think  of  its  effect,  and  when  we 
think  of  an  effect,  we  do  not  think  of  its  cause.  This  is  the  general 
rule,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  association  does  take  place  are 
exceptional.  A  few  examples,  I  think,  will  prove  this  beyond  a 
doubt.  Take,  for  instance,  Hume's  remark  that  "  having  found 
in  many  instances,  that  any  two  kinds  of  objects — flame  and  heat, 
snow  and  cold — have  always  been  conjoined  together  ;  if  flame 
or  snow  be  presented  anew  to  the  senses,  the  mind  is  carried  by 
custom  to  expect  heat  or  cold,  and  to  believe  that  such  a  quality 
does  exist,  and  will  discover  itself  upon  a  nearer  approach."  2  In 
my  experience  I  do  not  find  that  this  is  always  or  usually  the 
case.  When,  for  instance,  I  see  a  burning  building  at  a  consid- 
erable distance,  I  think  of  the  loss  of  property,  of  the  danger  to 
human  life,  or  of  the  weird  interest  of  the  scene,  but  very  rarely  of 
the  heat  which  the  fire  produces.  Neither  do  I  think  of  heat,  as 
a  rule,  when  I  see  a  flaming  gas  jet  or  an  electric  light.  Nor  do 
I  always  think  of  cold  when  I  see  snowflakes  falling,  especially  if 
I  am  in  a  warm  place  myself.  As  for  James  Mill's  remark 

1  Analysis,  vol.  i,  p.  336.  *  Enquiry,  sec.  v,  part  i,  \  8. 
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about  the  rose,  that  seems  to  me  still  further  from  the  truth. 
When  I  see  a  rose,  I  hardly  ever  think  of  its  having  grown  from  the 
ground  ;  I  often  think  of  its  smell,  though  I  doubt  if  I  always  do  ; 
and  I  never  think  of  its  gravity  unless  I  take  the  rose  in  my 
hand.  Other  examples  might  be  adduced.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  go  into  the  garden  on  a  bright  summer  morning, 
when  the  dewdrops  lie  on  everything  around  us,  and  sparkle  in 
the  sunshine  ;  how  often  in  such  a  case  do  we  think  that  in  a 
little  while  the  sunshine  will  dry  up  the  dew  ?  Or,  if  we  walk  in 
sight  of  the  sea  at  evening  when  the  moon  is  overhead,  do  we 
always  think  of  the  tide,  which  the  moon  is  at  that  moment  caus- 
ing ?  Obviously  not,  yet  in  both  these  cases  the  causes  are  im- 
mediately present  to  the  senses,  and  their  necessary  effects  are 
perfectly  well  known. 

So  much  for  the  allegation  that  the  cause  always  suggests  the 
effect.  We  must  now  consider  the  relation  in  its  reverse  as- 
pect, and  inquire  whether  the  effect  always  suggests  the  cause. 
Suppose  we  are  sitting  by  the  window,  and  see  a  man  walking 
by.  We  look  at  the  man  himself,  and  perhaps  make  some  re- 
mark about  his  appearance  or  his  character ;  but  do  we  think  of 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  his  legs,  which  is  the  cause  of 
his  walking  ?  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  there  is  another  cause 
behind  the  muscles,  namely  the  man's  will,  and  that  this  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  real  cause  of  his  walking.  Neither,  as  a  rule, 
do  we  think  of  the  man's  will ;  we  see  people  go  by,  and 
meet  them  in  the  street,  without  connecting  their  walking  with  any 
cause  whatever.  As  another  example,  take  the  ascension ,  of 
smoke  in  the  air.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  superior  weight  of 
the  air,  which  buoys  up  the  smoke,  and  forces  it  to  rise ;  but  do 
we  usually  think  of  this  cause,  or  of  any  cause,  when  we  see  the 
smoke  ascending  ?  Again,  it  is  generally  known,  I  suppose,  that 
the  cause  of  daylight  is  the  sun  ;  but  do  we  always  think  of  the 
sun  when  we  see  daylight  around  us  ?  Even  when  daylight  is 
dawning,  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  think  of  the  sun's  agency  in  the 
matter,  though  we  well  know  that  his  approach  to  the  horizon  is 
the  sole  cause  of  the  increasing  light.  Evidently,  then,  the  effect 
does  not  always,  nor  usually,  suggest  its  cause. 
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It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  subject  any  further.  The  above 
examples  and  arguments  are  enough  to  convince  any  candid  mind 
that  the  law  of  inseparable  association,  which  Hume  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  tried  so  hard  to  establish,  is  a  pure  fiction,  and  with- 
out any  foundation  in  fact.  But  a  merely  occasional  association 
of  ideas  cannot  generate  belief  in  an  invariable  and  necessary 
order  of  nature  ;  and  thus  the  empirical  theory  of  causation  breaks 
down  entirely. 

I  must  now  go  further  still,  and  point  out  that  the  causal  asso- 
ciation, which,  though  not  invariable,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
principal  factors  of  our  intellectual  life,  cannot  even  be  formed 
without  a  previous  knowledge  of  causation.  An  example,  I 
think,  will  make  this  evident.  Suppose  that  I  observe  a  certain 
object  A  followed  by  another  object  /,  which  is  in  fact  the  effect 
of  A.  At  the  same  time  that  I  observe  A  I  also  notice  B  and  C, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  /  I  observe  also  q  and  r ;  yet  none  of 
these  four  objects  is  connected  with  A  by  any  relations  except 
those  of  time  and  space.  Suppose  now  that  in  some  other  in- 
stance I  observe  A  again  ;  if  I  already  know  what  causation  is,  and 
if  I  noticed  in  the  previous  case  that  A  was  the  cause  of  p,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  on  seeing  A  the  second  time  I  shall  think  of  its 
effect  /,  especially  if  I  took  an  interest  in  the  action  of  A  in  the 
first  instance.  But  if  I  have  no  knowledge  of  causation,  there  is 
no  reason  why  A  should  suggest  /  rather  than  q  or  r,  B  or  C ; 
hence  there  is  only  one  chance  in  five  that  I  shall  think  of  /  at 
all.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  to  differentiate  /  from  the 
other  concomitants  of  A,  and  thus  the  causal  association  cannot 
even  be  started.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  reasoning  to  say  that  we 
should  be  likely  to  notice  the  sequence  of  A  and  /  in  repeated 
instances,  while  we  should  not  so  often,  if  ever,  notice  A  in  com- 
pany with  any  of  the  other  objects.  For  repeated  instances  have 
no  effect  on  the  association  of  ideas  unless  they  are  recollected ; 
and  the  above  considerations  go  to  show  that  it  is  only  by  chance 
that  the  sequence  of  p  upon  A  will  be  recollected.  Yet  the  asso- 
ciation between  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  is  unquestionably 
formed  in  infancy;  and  therefore  our  knowledge  of  causation 
must  be  acquired  at  the  beginning,  or  very  near  the  beginning,  of 
our  conscious  existence. 
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If  now  the  reader  asks  me  what  causation  is,  I  reply  that  I 
think  it  is  a  simple,  unanalyzable  relation,  not  derived  from  any- 
thing else  nor  resolvable  into  anything  else.  It  is  not  invariable 
sequence  merely,  but  necessary  sequence.  ^  The  element  of  ne- 
cessity  is  inexpugnable,  and  it  is,  moreover/ the  essential  element 
in  the  case  ;  and  any  theory  which  ignores  it  or  tries  to  explain 
it  away  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  theory  of  causation  at  all. 
If  we  analyze  the  complex  relations  in  the  world  around  us,  we 
must,  when  our  analysis  is  complete,  arrive  at  certain  relations 
that  are  simple  and  unanalyzable,  for  if  there  were  no  simple  re- 
lations there  could  be  no  complex  ones  ;  and  that  the  relation 
between  cause  and  effect  is  such  a  simple  one,  the  whole  history 
of  philosophy  thus  far  has  tended  to  show.  Being  thus  simple 
and  primordial,  causation  cannot  be  defined  nor  explained,  and  no 
proof  of  the  law  that  everything  that  begins  to  exist  must  have  a 
cause,  can  be  given  or  required.  Of  course,  any  man  is  free  to 
analyze  the  relation  if  he  can,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one 
hereafter  will  succeed  where  thinkers  so  able  as  Hume  and  Mill 
conspicuously  failed.  "^ 

JAMES  B.  PETERSON. 


HEGEL'S   CONCEPTION   OF   CRIME  AND    PUNISH- 
MENT. 

IT  must  be  premised  that  in  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right  the 
will  is  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  the  one  subject  of  inter- 
pretation. Hegel's  general  aim  is  to  present  a  conception,  in 
which  are  reconciled  the  individual  will  and  society,  his  conclu- 
sion in  substance  being  that  the  individual  and  the  state  in  separ- 
ation one  from  the  other  are  not  real  but  phases  in  a  process  of 
thought.  Each,  like  one  half  of  the  bisected  human  body  de- 
scribed by  Aristophanes,  runs  around  in  hopeless  perplexity  till 
it  finds  its  mate.  The  first  decisive  step  towards  this  consumma- 
tion, after  the  will  emerges  from  the  indeterminateness  in  which 
anything  is  possible,  is  that  in  which  it  appears  as  possessed  of 
rights.  Rights,  it  must  be  noticed,  and  not  laws1  or  statutes,  are 
the  characteristic  of  this  initial  stage,  since  the  state,  as  the  ad- 
ministrator of  justice,  has  not  as  yet  appeared  above  the  logical 
horizon.  The  individual  stands  to  his  rights,  and  at  the  same 
time  respects  the  rights  of  others,  following  pretty  much  Hobbes's 
version  of  the  golden  rule,  "  Do  not  that  to  another,  which  thou 
would'st  not  have  done  to  thyself."  Yet  even  such  an  imper- 
fect concord  is  impossible  except  upon  the  basis  of  a  common  ob- 
ligation or  general  abstract  right,  which  soon  takes  the  more 
definite  form  of  rights  of  property  and  contract.  It  is  abstract 
right  in  these  special  embodiments,  together  constituting  the  first 
realization  of  the  will,  which  the  individual  violates  when  he 
commits  a  crime.  Crime  is  a  collision  of  wills,  therefore,  of  such 
a  nature  as  in  the  first  instance  to  establish  right  more  securely, 
and  ultimately  to  give  rise  to  a  higher  will. 

Hegel's  view  of  crime  and  punishment  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  extracts.2  "Violence  is  a  manifestation  of  will 

1For  this  reason  amongst  others  the  English  word  'law,'  as  a  translation  for 
Recht  is  apt  to  be  misleading. 

2 The  extracts  are  taken  from  Hegel's  Grundlinien  der  Philosophic  des  Rechts.  It 
would  be  well  for  readers  of  my  translation  of  this  work  to  correct  the  errors  noticed 
by  Professor  David  G.  Ritchie  in  his  review  in  Mind  for  January,  1897. 
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which  cancels  and  supersedes  the  will  visibly  manifested "  [i.e., 
in  right]  (§  92).  "  Since  violence  or  force  in  its  very  conception 
destroys  itself,  its  principle  is  that  it  must  be  cancelled  by  force. 
Hence  it  is  not  only  right  but  necessary  that  a  second  exercise 
of  force  should  annul  and  supersede  the  first "  (§  93).  "The 
criminal  act  is  a  negation,  and  punishment '  is  the  negation  of  a 
negation  "  (§  97).  "  Injury  exists  only  as  the  particular  will  of 
the  criminal,  and  to  injure  this  will  in  its  concrete  existence  is  to 
supersede  the  crime  and  to  restore  right  "  (§  99).  "  The  concep- 
tion of  punishment  implies  of  necessity  the  judgment  that  crime, 
as  the  product  of  a  negative  will,  carries  with  it  its  own  negation 
or  punishment  "  (§  101).  "  Punishment  is  only  the  manifestation 
of  crime,  the  second  half,  which  is  necessarily  presupposed  in 
the  first"  (§  101).  "  Retribution  is  the  turning  back  of  crime 
against  itself.  The  criminal's  own  deed  judges  itself"  (§  101). 
"  Punishment  expresses  the  criminal's  own  inherent  will,  is  a 
visible  proof  of  his  freedom,  and  is  his  right"  (§  100).  "A 
criminal  is  honored  as  rational  in  the  infliction  of  punishment. 
The  conception  and  measure  of  his  punishment  is  deduced  from 
his  very  act  "  (§  100).  "  Because  a  community  is  sure  of  itself, 
a  crime  is  always  merely  a  single  act  of  hostility  without  any  foot- 
hold "  (§  218).  "  The  right  of  the  subject  to  know  the  act  as 
good  or  evil,  legal  or  illegal,  has  the  result  of  lessening  or  abol- 
ishing responsibility  in  the  case  of  children,  imbeciles  and  luna- 
tics "  (§  132). 

Crime,  then,  is  the  violation  by  the  individual  of  abstract 
right,  and  punishment  is  the  inevitable  restoration  of  right.  Since 
the  criminal  consciously  and  willfully  violates  right,  he  would  be 
treated  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  his  real  dignity,  if  he  did  not  re- 
ceive punishment.  Punishment  is  a  just  and  even  holy  retribution  ; 
the  Eumenides  must  be  waked,  because  they  sleep  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  When  the  method  of  punishment,  as  distinguished 
from  the  nature  of  punishment,  is  to  be  decided  on,  it  may  be 
considered  whether  the  punishment  should  be  rather  deterrent 
than  reformatory,  but  these  considerations  refer  to  the  subjective 
side  of  the  act  and  not  its  essence.  Punishment  is  essentially 
retributive,  and  accidentally  in  addition  may  be  preventive,  deter- 
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rent,  or  reformatory,  as  the  special  case  requires.  Further,  as 
the  criminal  act  is  a  single  act  of  hostility  towards  a  law,  under- 
stood by  the  wrong-doer  to  be  right  and  just,  the  fixed  element 
in  wrong  is  the  conscious  violation  of  right,  and  the  variable  ele- 
ment is  the  specific  quality  of  the  violation.  Hence  the  punish- 
ment in  all  cases  suits  the  crime.  Of  children,  imbeciles,  and 
lunatics,  however,  the  acts  cannot  be  crimes,  since  their  conscious- 
ness of  right  is  either  immature  or  perverted. 

Additional  light  may  be  thrown  upon  Hegel's  conception  from 
his  criticism  of  the  several  theories  advocated  in  his  day.  Of  these 
theories  he  mentions  (a)  Klein's,  (b)  Feuerbach's,  (c)  Beccaria's 
and  (</)  other  theories,  (a)  Klein's  argument  (§96)  is  that  crime 
and  punishment  are  both  evils,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  correct  one 
evil  by  a  second.  Klein  looks  upon  crime  as  in  its  essence  an 
injury  done  to  some  particular  person,  and  upon  punishment  as  an 
injury  done  to  the  wrong -doer.  But  in  Hegel's  thought  crime 
in  its  real  nature  does  not  lie  between  the  injurer  and  the  injured, 
but  between  the  injurer  and  the  law.  The  criminal's  own  sense 
of  right  has  been  violated  by  himself,  and  it  can  be  restored  only 
by  punishment.  As  in  Klein's  view  of  crime  no  place  is  given  to 
right,  as  the  expression  of  the  rational  will,  he  can  hardly  be  said 
even  to  have  seen  the  problem,  which  Hegel  was  seeking  to 
solve.  (b)  Feuerbach  claimed  that  punishment  is  a  menace 
(§99),  and  that  he  who  disregards  the  menace  must  suffer  the 
penalty.  Hegel,  too,  thinks  of  punishment  as  the  inevitable  se- 
quel of  crime,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds  in  punish- 
ment not  a  menace  but  the  necessary  completion  of  the  criminal's 
deed.  Feuerbach  would  make  of  man  a  slave,  while  Hegel  as- 
serts that  in  punishment  the  criminal  is  treated  as  truly  rational. 
(<r)  In  Beccaria's  view  (§100),  in  so  far  as  it  is  noticed  by  Hegelr 
capital  punishment  is  unjust,  since  in  the  original  social  contract 
no  man  can  be  supposed  to  consent  to  his  own  death.  This 
statement  contains  both  a  view  of  capital  punishment  and  a  gen- 
eral view  of  crime.  In  reply  to  the  general  view  of  crime,  Hegel 
held  that  the  question  of  punishment  cannot  be  referred  to  an  orig- 
inal contract,  since  contract  is  not  the  real  basis  of  society.  And 
yet,  from  a  higher  standpoint  than  that  of  contract,  it  may  be 
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affirmed  that  the  individual  not  only  consents  to  his  punishment 
but  demands  it.  Punishment  must  follow,  unless  we  are  to  treat 
the  individual  as  a  chattel.  In  reply  to  Beccaria's  opinion  of  cap- 
ital punishment,  Hegel  says  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state's 
security,  the  life  and  property  of  the  individual  must  be  counted 
as  subordinate  objects,  as  may  be  seen  in  war.  Nevertheless  the 
death  penalty  should  be  resorted  to  rarely,  and  Beccaria  has  had 
a  good  influence  in  lessening  its  frequency.  It  will  perhaps  be 
admitted  that  Hegel's  view  of  crime,  resting  upon  the  conception 
of  society  as  an  organic  whole,  is  intrinsically  more  satisfactory 
than  the  theory  of  Beccaria.  His  view  of  capital  punishment  is 
an  independent  matter,  (d)  All  the  promiscuous  views  of  pre- 
vention, deterrence  and  reformation  (§99)  either  merely  supple- 
ment the  essential  doctrine  that  punishment  is  retribution,  or  they 
falsely  assume  that  society  exists  in  order  to  cherish  individuals. 
If  they  presuppose  retribution,  they  are  legitimate,  since  different 
methods  of  punishment  may  be  adopted  with  different  wrong- 
doers. But,  taken  by  themselves,  they  accentuate  mere  personal 
characteristics  of  the  criminal,  and  refuse  to  see  the  broad  fact 
that  the  criminal  has  violated  the  law,  not  of  the  state  simply,  but 
of  himself  as  well.  With  children,  imbeciles,  and  lunatics  the 
case  is  different,  since  the  law  which  they  in  wrong-doing  violate 
is  not  the  law  of  their  conscience,  and  no  injustice  is  done  in  treat- 
ing them  as  falling  short  of  full  rationality.  When  the  subjective 
views  are  put  forward  with  the  purpose,  not  of  supplementing,  but 
of  supplanting  Hegel's,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  side  with  Hegel. 

Such  is  Hegel's  conception  of  crime  as  a  violation  of  abstract 
right.  When  he,  in  the  upward  dialectical  process,  passes  away 
from  abstract  right  and  reaches  the  state,  he  pauses  to  view  crime, 
not  as  a  violation  of  right,  but  as  a  social  phenomenon.  But  he 
has  little  to  add  and  nothing  essential  even  to  modify.  It  is  then 
that  he  makes  an  exception  in  the  case  of  children,  imbeciles,  and 
lunatics  ;  it  is  then  that  he  casually  notices  danger  to  the  state  as 
an  additional  aggravation  of  crime  ;  it  is  then  that  he  mentions  the 
kingly  prerogative  of  pardon.  Crime  and  punishment  remain  in 
the  end  for  Hegel  what  he  declares  them  to  be  when  he  is  deal- 
ing with  abstract  right. 
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The  tendency  of  some  modern  critics  is  to  say  that  Hegel's 
doctrine  of  punishment  is  harsh  and  mechanical.  They  are  per- 
haps drawn  to  one  of  the  subjective  theories  which  Hegel  so  un- 
ceremoniously brushes  aside,  the  theory  that  punishment  is  pre- 
ventive, deterrent,  or  reformatory,  or  some  combination  of  the 
three.  The  value  of  the  individual,  it  is  declared,  has  risen,  and  in 
Hegel's  view  of  the  state  the  individual  receives  scant  attention. 
But  so  vague  a  charge,  Hegel  has  in  effect  replied,  has  itself  to 
escape  the  condemnation  rightly  visited  upon  all  undisciplined  en- 
thusiasm, the  brew  and  stew  of  the  heart.  If  the  individual  is 
not  to  be  worshipped  as  a  fetish,  he  must  be  visualized  in  some 
clear  and  consistent  political  conception.  Hegel  might  have  an- 
swered, further,  that  a  theory  of  crime  on  which  a  wrong-doer  is 
sought  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  his  nature  as  a  rational 
will,  on  which,  further,  every  effort  is  made  to  induce  him  by  con- 
fessing his  crime  to  erect  himself  above  himself,  cannot  without 
explanation  be  said  to  give  scant  attention  to  the  individual.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  critic  of  Hegel  has  to  say  what  he 
means  by  the  word  '  individual.' 

As  only  theories  are  permitted  to  come  into  court,  the  criticism 
of  Hegel  is  limited  to  one  of  three  courses.  Basing  itself  on 
the  general  idea  that  volition  is  fundamental,  it  may  argue  that 
jurisdiction  is  not  had  over  the  individual  by  any  institution  to 
which  he  has  not  expressly  yielded  obedience  ;  or  it  may  regard 
conscious  volition  as  a  negligible  quantity,  and  consider  the  indi- 
vidual as  simply  a  meeting-point  for  innumerable  vital  and  social 
forces  ;  or,  in  the  third  place,  it  may  seek  to  unify  in  some  way 
these  forces  with  the  individual's  volition.  To  the  first  of  these 
conceptions  Hegel's  philosophy  of  the  state,  as  the  gradual  reali- 
zation of  the  divine  will  in  the  realm  of  human  activity,  is  a  sub- 
stantive and  unanswerable,  or  at  least  unanswered,  criticism.  But 
the  second  conception  has  found  advocates  amongst  living  soci- 
ologists. In  his  recently  published  work,  The  Principles  of 
Sociology,  Professor  Giddings,  counting  as  unimportant,  not 
merely  the  difference  between  Hegel  and  Beccaria,  but  even  the 
difference  between  Hegel  and  Hobbes,  has  grouped  all  these 
thinkers  under  the  general  title  of  '  subjective.'  As  distinguished 
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from  an  objective  explanation  of  social  phenomena  in  terms  of 
race,  soil,  climate,  heredity  and  historical  conditions,  "  through 
Grotius,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Bentham,  Berkeley,  Kant,  and 
Hegel,  there  was  developed  a  subjective  interpretation  in  terms 
of  human  nature,  utility,  ethical  imperatives  and  ideals"  (pp.  10, 
303).  Mr.  Giddings  himself  seeks  to  unify  these  two  interpreta- 
tions (p.  19),  but  classes  modern  sociology,  based  on  the  labors 
of  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer,  as  on  the  whole  objective.  The 
objective  interpretation  "  refuses  to  look  upon  humanity  as  out- 
side of  the  cosmic  process  and  as  a  law  unto  itself"  (p.  8). 

With  regard  to  crime  and  punishment  the  objective  interpretation 
of  society  is  found  in  the  tenets  of  the  positive  or  experimental 
school  of  criminal  sociology.  The  position  of  this  school  is  a  direct 
criticism  of  the  classical  school,  to  which  Hegel,  as  well  as  Beccaria 
and  Feuerbach,  is  said  to  belong.  The  classical  school  is  be- 
lieved to  be  interested  in  the  nature  of  crime  and  punishment, 
while  the  positive  school  is  interested  in  the  character  and  treat- 
ment of  the  criminal.  Descent,  physical  nature,  and  social  sur- 
roundings are  required  for  this  objective  interpretation  of  the 
criminal.  Anthropology  becomes  the  hand-maid  of  criminology, 
and  so  also  does  the  whole  science  of  heredity,  as  well  as  the 
science  of  society.  The  will  of  the  individual  does  not  altogether 
cease  to  be  a  factor  in  the  act,  but  it  must,  it  is  said,  no  longer 
usurp  the  place  of  circumstances  and  conditions.  A  wrong  act 
cannot  be  understood  as  the  violent  contact  of  a  will  with  abstract 
right  or  law,  but  only  by  reference  to  the  whole  environment. 
What  interprets  a  wrong  act  comes  not  from  law,  but  from  in- 
herited tendencies  and  physical  conditions,  from  education  and 
the  social  atmosphere.  Hence  works  on  crime  are  now  studded 
with  such  phrases  as  '  criminal  manifestations  of  individual  and 
social  life,'  'social  pathology,'  '  criminal  symptoms,'  '  moral  de- 
generation,' '  the  natural  history  of  the  criminal  man,'  '  criminal 
tendencies,'  '  congenital  criminals,'  '  habitual  criminality,'  '  crime 
as  a  social  phenomenon,'  '  level  of  criminality,'  and  so  on.1 

The  difference  between  the  classical  and  the  positive  school 
may  be  illustrated  by  their  treatment  of  the  recidivist,  the  criminal, 

1  These  phrases  are  all  found  in  Fern's  Criminal  Sociology. 
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that  is,  who  has  for  the  second  or  third  time  committed  an  offence 
and  been  sent  back  to  a  penal  institution.  The  classical  school, 
looking  upon  crime  as  a  single  isolated  act  of  hostility,  regards 
punishment  as  a  second  isolated  act,  proportionate  to  the  first.  It 
is  of  no  significance  in  this  transaction  that  the  criminal  has  com- 
mitted the  same  offence  before,  unless  the  repetition  of  the  act 
has  in  some  accidental  way  involved  additional  violence.  "  The 
tribunals  of  Europe,"  says  M.  Prins,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
theorist,  "  with  the  absolute  impersonality  of  modern  justice  allow 
their  sentences  to  fall  upon  unhappy  wretches  as  a  tap  allows 
water  to  fall  drop  by  drop  upon  the  ground."  With  the  experi- 
mental school,  on  the  other  hand,  the  offence  is  subordinate,  and 
the  offender  is  the  central  fact.  When  an  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted several  times  by  the  same  criminal,  its  quality  is  altered, 
and  the  punishment  must  vary  accordingly.  Leniency  is  not  a 
necessary  feature  of  this  scientific  treatment  of  the  criminal,  any 
more  than  it  is  a  characteristic  of  nature,  one  writer  grimly  pro- 
posing that  in  France  alone  one  thousand  victims  should  be  the 
annual  hecatomb  for  the  salvation  of  the  body  politic. 

Is  the  theory  of  the  positive  school  an  advance  upon  the  view 
of  Hegel  ?  This  question  is  complicated  by  the  necessary  con- 
nection existing  between  any  specific  theory  and  the  whole  system 
of  thought  to  which  it  belongs,  and  this  connection  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  ignore.  Yet  if  we  leave  out  of  view  for  the  time  being  the 
fact  that  Hegel's  treatment  of  crime  is  only  a  moment's  halting- 
place  in  the  journey  towards  the  completed  idea,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  to  regard  crime  as  the  violation  of  right,  though  it  be 
understood  that  the  right  is  by  the  criminal  recognized  as  right, 
is  inadequate.  As  crime  is  never  the  pure  intention l  to  contra- 
vene law,  but  a  realization  of  some  positive  impulse  or  need,  it 

1  In  reply  to  this  remark  Hegel  might  have  urged  that  the  intention  is  a  moral  or 
inner  element,  which  does  not  affect  the  outward  act  or  crime.  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  outward  act,  although  there  is,  of  course,  an  outward  side  of  an  act.  The 
distinction  between  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  an  act  Hegel  has  converted  into  an 
actual  difference  by  his  free  use  of  the  terms  'violence'  (Zwang)  and  'force' 
( Gewalt]  as  explanatory  of  crime.  If  crime  were  only  a  side  of  an  act,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  pass,  as  Hegel  does,  from  an  analysis  of  crime  to  the  punishment 
of  the  criminal. 
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cannot  be  in  its  essence  a  mere  negation.  It  must  therefore  be 
valued  by  reference,  not  to  law  alone  or  the  will  to  break  the  law, 
but  by  the  criminal's  whole  habit  of  life  and  action.  Further,  as 
the  agent  is  an  organism,  the  act  is  considered  not  in  its  whole 
extent,  but  abstractly,  if  that  factor  is  omitted  from  the  reckon- 
ing. "  The  world's  coarse  thumb  and  finger  "  may  not  in  punish- 
ment easily  appreciate  these  imponderable  elements,  but  they 
none  the  less  "  swell  the  man's  amount."  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  experimental  criminologists  that  they  have  sought  to  include 
these  immature  instincts  and  unuttered  fancies  in  their  estimate  of 
wrong-doing.  They,  to  use  Browning's  phrase  again,  have  at- 
tempted to  discover  what  the  wrong-doer  was  "worth  to  God." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  these  sociological,  psychological  and  an- 
thropological factors  of  a  criminal  act  are  substituted  for  volition, 
a  much  more  fatal  oversight  has  been  made  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  positive  school  has  not  as  a  whole  avoided 
the  danger.  The  presence  of  these  factors  has  gone  far  toward 
destroying  the  individual's  responsibility  and  freedom.  The  ex- 
ceedingly minute  analysis  of  the  individual  has  resulted  in  the  al- 
most entire  disappearance  of  the  individual.  Whence  arises  a 
curious  anomaly.  If  responsibility  for  crime  is  to  be  transferred 
to  the  state  or  to  nature,  why  should  the  so-called  wrong-doer 
be  punished  at  all  ?  Why  should  innocent  individuals  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  a  guilty  society  or  a  guilty  universe  ?  Atten- 
tion should  plainly  be  turned  towards  the  regeneration  of  the 
state,  the  luckenhafte  sittliche  Weltordnung,  as  Heyse  has 
humorously  described  it,  or  even  to  the  mending  of  the  whole 
creation.  If  the  classical  theory,  in  separating  the  act  from  the 
agent,  fastens  too  exclusively  upon  volition  in  its  abstract  form, 
the  positive  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  overlooks  volition.  Both 
views  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  one-sided. 

While  from  the  standpoint  of  recent  speculation  the  charge  of 
one-sidedness  is  made  with  some  degree  of  truth  against  Hegel, 
it  may  need  to  be  modified  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
connection  which  crime  in  his  theory  has  with  his  whole  system 
of  thought.  In  accordance  with  his  scheme  of  development,  we 
must  look  '  before  and  after/  if  we  are  to  discern  the  real  nature 
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of  what  is  under  our  eyes.  When  we  look  (  before  '  we  find 
the  feelings  with  which  it  is  the  office  of  psychology  to  deal  ; 
when  we  look  '  after,'  we  find  both  the  social  organism,  and, 
further  on  still,  the  absolute  reality,  neither  of  which  can  be  real- 
ized apart  from  crime.  It  is  by  referring  each  subordinate  reality, 
including  the  human  will  and  the  state,  to  a  place  in  the  self-reali- 
zation of  the  Absolute,  that  Hegel  is  able  to  repel  the  charge  that 
his  social  theory  is  subjective.  For  Hegel,  as  for  Plato,  the  state 
hangs  down  from  the  divine. 

Into  a  discussion  of  Hegel's  dialectic  it  is  here  not  possible  and 
perhaps  not  necessary  to  enter.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if 
an  interpretation  of  his  logical  process  will  secure  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  crime  and  punishment.  When  Hegel  comes  to 
the  social  order,  he  turns  again,  as  has  been  remarked,  to  crime, 
but  sees  no  need  of  modifying  his  conception.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
cess of  development,  abstract  right  is  carried  over  unaltered  into 
the  state.  Abstract  right,  which  purported  to  be  only  a  prelimi- 
nary and  abstract  stage  in  the  realization  of  the  state,  becomes  a 
function  of  society,  without  receiving  anything  from  its  new  sur- 
roundings. From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  state's  attitude 
towards  crime  is  summed  up  in  abstract  right.  It  never  occurred 
to  Hegel  that  the  criminal  and  society  were  jointly  responsible 
for  crime.  He  never  thought  that  crime  was  an  indication  of  an 
imperfect  social  order.  On  the  contrary  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
due  to  the  state's  strength  and  perfection  that  it  might  treat  crime 
with  greater  leniency.  When  crime  is  viewed  in  this  way  by  the 
state,  it  cannot  hope  to  fare  better  at  the  hands  of  the  Absolute 
Idea.  In  fact  the  dialectical  progress  of  the  Idea  has  left  the 
whole  subject  far  behind.  Like  the  long  journey  through  the 
desert  of  a  caravan,  its  halting  places  are  marked  by  the  remains 
of  inadequate  conceptions.  If  what  we  call  crime  does  not  exist 
in  some  modified  form  in  the  state  or  in  the  Absolute,  then  the 
elaborate  process  of  dialectic  is  so  far  ineffectual. 

As  to  Hegel,  then,  the  only  valid  course  to  pursue  is  not  to  at- 
tach sociological  and  anthropological  facts  to  his  theory  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  in  that  way  to  bring  into  existence  a  conglomer- 
ate of  '  subjective '  and  '  objective,'  but  to  reinterpret  the  state, 
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so  that  crime  may  be  seen  to  be  one  phase  of  its  action  and  not 
merely  an  act  of  an  individual.  Such  a  plan  runs  the  risk,  it  is 
true,  of  abolishing  the  individual's  guilt,  and  thereby  setting  up 
a  defective  theory  of  the  state  and  of  reality.  Rather  than  s  uch 
an  obliteration  of  the  individual,  it  would  be  better  to  fall  back  on 
Hegel.  But  the  risk  is  satisfactorily  avoided,  when  punishment 
is  seen  to  involve  a  two-fold  rectification  of  the  body  politic, 
first,  such  treatment  of  the  criminal  as  renders  impossible  or  im- 
probable a  repetition  by  him  of  his  act,  and,  secondly,  such  treat- 
ment of  the  social  order  and  human  nature  as  will  tend  to  make 
crime  less  and  less  attractive.  This  view  deprives  neither  the 
will  of  the  individual  nor  the  social  whole  of  its  reality. 

The  philosophy,  into  which  this  view  of  crime  and  punishment 
most  naturally  fits,  is  already  not  only  in  the  air,  but  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least  on  solid  ground.  This  philosophy  is  not  a  return  to 
the  letter  of  Hegel,  but  certainly  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  his 
great  conception  that  in  the  Absolute  Idea  everything  finds  its  in- 
terpretation. No  philosopher  who  surrenders  that  conception 
can  rank  amongst  the  world's  great  thinkers.  Yet  as  recent 
pyschological  and  anthropological  investigations  have  thrown 
new  light  upon  the  nature  of  reality,  so  also  must  their  assis- 
tance be  invoked  in  the  construction  of  a  more  adequate  theory 
of  crime  and  punishment. 

S.  W.  DYDE. 
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REPLY   TO   PROFESSOR   ANGELL'S   CRITICISM    OF   Analytic  Psychology. 

I  FEEL  very  grateful  to  Professor  Angell  for  the  kind  things  he  has 
said  in  the  last  number  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  about  my  book 
on  Analytic  Psychology.  I  am  also  very  grateful  to  him  for  raising  a  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  relation  of  thought  and  imagery.  My  general 
impression  is  that  he  has  not  fully  understood  what  I  mean  in  speaking 
of  imageless  apprehension ;  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  blame  my  own 
faulty  exposition  for  this,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  myself. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  begin  by  referring  to  a  point  which 
Professor  Angell  raises  incidentally.  He  holds  that  any  complete  act 
of  perception  depends  on  the  revivability  of  old  imagery,  and  he  says 
that  he  cannot  convince  himself  just  how  far  I  accede  to  this  doctrine. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  accede  to  it  at  all,  if  by  the  word  *  im- 
agery '  is  meant  ideas  in  the  proper  sense.  I  admit  that  sensations, 
qua  sensations,  may  be  modified  and  made  more  complex  by  previous 
conjunction  with  each  other  ;  but  I  deny  that  this  implies  ideal  revival 
in  the  proper  sense.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  give  a  concrete  in- 
stance, rather  than  trust  to  general  argumentation.  In  the  Zeit- 
schrift  f.  Psychologie  und  Physiologic  der  Sinnesorgane ,  Bd.  XV. ,  Heft 
i,  2  (20  Aug.  1897),  Dr.  Wolff  gives  a  most  interesting  description 
and  analysis  of  certain  phenomena  presented  by  the  well-known  case  of 
Voit.  Voit  is  quite  unable  to  name  objects  or  their  properties  unless 
they  are  actually  present  to  his  senses.  Thus  if  he  is  asked,  ' '  What 
color  is  a  meadow  ?  "  he  cannot  answer,  if  he  does  not  see  the  mea- 
dow. Similarly,  he  cannot  tell  how  many  legs  a  horse  has,  unless  he 
sees  the  horse.  Yet  he  understands  language  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  do 
what  he  is  told  appropriately  and  accurately.  Nor  is  his  inability 
merely  an  inability  to  find  words  :  when  a  number  of  colored  tablets 
are  laid  before  him,  and  among  these  a  green  tablet,  and  when  he  is 
asked,  ' '  What  color  are  the  leaves  of  trees  ?  "  he  cannot  answer  by 
pointing  to  the  green  tablet,  but  remains  totally  helpless.  When  the 
questioner  points  to  the  green  tablet  and  asks,  ' '  Are  the  leaves  of 
trees  like  this?  "  Voit  can  only  reply,  "  Perhaps  ;"  and  he  makes  the 
same  answer  when  the  question  refers  to  the  blue,  yellow,  or  red  tab- 
lets. What  holds  good  of  sight  extends  also  to  the  other  senses  in 
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an  even  greater  degree.  Voit  is  quite  unable  to  assign  any  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  objects  named  to  him.  He  cannot  so  recall  the 
image  of  the  object  as  to  bring  to  consciousness  its  visual,  audible, 
tactual  or  other  characteristics.  Now,  the  remarkable  point  is  this  :  in 
spite  of  his  inability  to  recall,  by  way  of  mental  representation,  the 
appearance  of  an  object,  he  can  none  the  less  systematically  search  for 
anything  named  to  him,  and,  in  so  far  as  he  accurately  perceives,  he 
can  accurately  describe  it.  On  being  asked  the  color  of  trees,  he  goes 
to  the  window  and  looks  for  a  tree.  As  soon  as  he  sees  one  he  says, 
"  Green. ' '  Merely  to  see  green  objects  of  any  kind  is  of  no  assistance 
to  him.  But  when  he  sees  the  leaves  themselves,  he  recognizes  their 
color  and  names  it.  He  was  asked  what  the  color  of  blood  is.  After 
a  period  of  bewilderment,  in  which  he  looked  helplessly  about  the 
room,  he  finally  pressed  a  pustule,  which  happened  to  be  on  his  hand, 
until  the  blood  came.  He  then  answered,  "Red."  We  come  next 
to  a  point  which  is  directly  and  vitally  relevant  to  the  question  before 
us.  Voit  could  not,  on  merely  seeing  an  object,  name  any  other  of 
its  sensible  qualities  than  those  immediately  presented  to  sight.  If  he 
were  shown  a  piece  of  sugar,  he  could  name  it  and  say  it  was  white ; 
but  even  with  the  sugar  in  full  view  he  could  not  tell  how  it  tasted 
merely  by  seeing  it.  He  sought  to  get  hold  of  the  sugar  and  put  it 
into  his  mouth.  Only  when  he  succeeded  in  doing  this  could  he  find 
the  word  "  Sweet."  Again,  when  a  mirror  was  brought  before  him, 
and  someone  passed  his  fingers  up  and  down  it,  Voit  could  not  tell 
whether  the  surface  was  rough  or  smooth  until  he  had  touched  it  him- 
self. 

The  grand  lesson  of  this  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  conjunction  of 
great  impairment  (if  not  total  absence)  of  ideational  activity  with  almost 
unimpaired  perceptual  activity.  When  Voit  saw  a  thing,  he  knew  how 
to  make  proper  use  of  it.  He  sat  on  a  chair  when  he  saw  it,  and  car- 
ried a  glass  to  his  mouth  and  drank  when  he  saw  the  glass  with  liquor 
in  it.  Now,  my  view  is  that  Voit's  sensation  had  a  practical  meaning 
for  him,  although  he  could  not  translate  this  meaning  into  mental 
imagery.  The  meaning  did  not  lie  in  the  mere  existence  of  the  sen- 
sation as  such  ;  and  as  it  did  not  lie  in  the  presence  of  images,  it  could 
consist  only  in  imageless  apprehension.  It  will  be  seen  that,  for  me, 
imageless  apprehension  is  not  something  confined  to  the  higher  phases 
of  mental  process,  but  that  it  pervades  perceptual  consciousness  also. 
My  general  theory  is  that  meaning  is  correlative  with  activity.  Where- 
ever  distinct  sensations  are  connected  in  the  unity  of  a  single  action  by 
one  conative  impulse  which  fulfills  itself  in  the  successive  phases  of  the 
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process,  there  we  have  something  besides  the  specific  items  of  sensa- 
tion. Wherever  there  is  appetitive  continuity,  or  continuity  of  inter- 
est, the  principle  of  retentiveness  works  in  a  characteristic  way.  The 
successive  phases  of  the  process  leave  behind  them  traces  or  disposi- 
tions which  persist  and  unite  in  a  single  cumulative  disposition.  Thus 
where  the  process  which  possesses  conative  continuity  is  purely  per- 
ceptual, it  involves  on  the  one  hand  a  succession  of  external  stimuli  ; 
but  at  each  stage  the  eifect  on  consciousness  of  the  external  stimulus  is 
conditioned  by  its  interaction  with  the  cumulative  disposition  left  be- 
hind by  previous  phases  of  the  process.  Thus,  in  listening  to  a  tune, 
the  effect  of  the  note  or  notes  we  hear  at  any  moment  depends  on  the 
cumulative  disposition  left  behind  by  the  process  as  a  whole.  This 
modification  which  the  note  receives  from  its  connection  with  the 
whole  is  a  rudimentary  form  of  meaning  or  imageless  apprehension.  It 
may  be  called  primary  meaning,  and  contrasted  with  acquired  mean- 
ing. Acquired  meaning  occurs  on  the  repetition  of  the  process, 
and  depends  on  the  re-excitement  of  the  cumulative  disposition  left 
behind  by  the  prior  occurrence  of  the  process.  When,  after  hearing  a 
tune  once,  we  hear  it  again,  at  a  certain  point  we  instantaneously 
'  catch  '  what  it  is ;  in  other  words,  the  acquired  meaning  of  the  notes 
we  have  heard  comes  before  consciousness. 

It  will  be  said  that  in  all  such  cases  the  presence  of  some  specific  item 
of  sensation  is  necessary;  and  that  similarly,  in  higher  processes,  the  pres- 
ence of  some  specific  image  is  necessary.  Now,  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  this 
is  absolutely  and  always  true.  But  I  have  no  desire  to  contest  the  point. 
Certainly,  if  imageless  apprehension  occurs  otherwise  than  as  apprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  a  given  sensation  or  image,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  plays  no  important  part  in  our  mental  life.  What  I  am  concerned 
to  maintain  is  that  apprehension  of  meaning  is  a  specific  mode  of  con- 
sciousness, and  that  it  cannot  be  resolved  into  the  presence  of  the  sen- 
sation or  image  to  which  the  meaning  attaches.  This  explanation 
clears  away,  I  think,  a  very  large  part  of  the  difference  between  Pro- 
fessor Angell  and  myself.  Of  course,  in  discussing  the  meaning  of 
words,  it  is  everywhere  presupposed  that  the  word  itself  is  present ;  and 
in  the  case  of  internal  thought  the  word  can  be  nothing  but  a  mental 
image.  In  reading,  it  is  for  me  invariably  a  visual  perception  simul- 
taneously combined  in  a  most  intimate  manner  with  an  internally  ar- 
ticulated sound.  What  I  contend  is  that,  for  the  most  part,  no 
other  imagery  is  requisite  except  the  word  itself ;  but  that  the  word 
carries  with  it  an  understanding  of  its  meaning  ;  and  that  this  under- 
standing is  no  mere  quasi-mechanical  '  function  '  of  the  word,  but  a 
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specific  mode  of  being  conscious,  varying  in  a  specific  way  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  object  thought  of.  The  curious  point  is  that  Pro- 
fessor Angell  seems  to  me  to  say  in  so  many  words  the  same  thing. 
"  When  the  process  is  that  of  apprehending  a  sentence,  I  find  in  my 
own  case  the  imagery  involved  is  frequently  constituted  by  a  matrix  ol 
vague,  shifting  auditory  word  images,  in  which  some  significant  word 
is  likely  to  be  most  prominent,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  a  tingling 
sense  of  irradiating  meaning,  which,  if  the  sentence  comes  to  a  full  stop, 
is  likely  to  work  itself  out  in  associated  images  of  a  fairly  definite  type  ' ' 
(PHIL.  REV.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  648).  The  presence  of  this  '  tingling  sense 
of  irradiating  meaning  '  is  exactly  what  I  wish  to  emphasize.  '  Irradi- 
ating '  is  a  particularly  good  word.  In  view  of  this  passage,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Professor  Angell' s  criticism  is  largely  due  to  his 
supposition  that,  when  I  speak  of  imageless  apprehension,  I  have  in 
view  a  total  state  of  consciousness  rather  than  a  partial  constituent  of  a 
total  state  which  contains  as  another  constituent  some  sensation  or 
image.  What  I  am  really  concerned  to  deny  is  that  when  A  means  B  for 
consciousness,  it  does  so  by  actually  recalling  an  image  of  B  ;  or  that, 
if  no  image  is  recalled,  A  can  mean  B  only  in  the  sense  of  being  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Mere  substitution  is  no  true  account  of  the  matter, 
just  because  the  '  tingling  sense  of  irradiating  meaning  '  is  involved. 

Take  another  sentence  from  Professor  Angell.  He  speaks  of  a  "  feel- 
ing of  placid  conviction  that  at  any  moment  the  explicit  associates 
which  give  it  meaning  could,  if  necessary,  be  summoned  before  us ' ' 
(p.  649).  Now,  the  question  is,  if  we  do  not  already  mean  these 
associates  or,  in  some  sense,  actually  apprehend  them  before  they  come 
into  consciousness,  how  can  we  have  '  placid  conviction '  about  them  ? 
The  fact  is,  that  meaning  must  be  regarded  as  a  primordial  fact  of  all 
consciousness  which  rises  above  the  level  of  a  sensation  reflex.  So  far 
from  being  dependent  on  ideas,  it  is  in  the  scale  of  evolution  prior  to 
the  development  of  ideational  consciousness.  All  more  specific  modes 
of  reproduction  than  the  general  re -excitement  of  a  total  disposition 
left  behind  by  previous  process,  are  merely  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
meaning  towards  definiteness  and  explicitness.  It  unfolds  into  them 
as  the  seed  unfolds  into  the  plant. 

So  much  by  way  of  making  clear  my  personal  views.  Something  re- 
mains to  be  said  on  Professor  Angell' s  introspective  analysis  of  his 
own  experience.  I  find  this  very  interesting,  and  I  in  no  way  question 
its  accuracy.  But  I  must  say  that  in  my  own  case  I  do  not  find  that, 
for  the  most  part,  mental  imagery  of  any  kind  arises  in  my  mind  at 
the  close  of  sentences  and  paragraphs.  Certainly  I  read  through 
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Professor  Angell's  discussion  and  dictated  the  answer  without  any  such 
imagery  being  present  except  in  an  occasional  way.  I  gather,  too, 
that  a  large  body  of  competent  observers  agree  with  me  in  this  re- 
spect. Among  others  I  may  name  Victor  Egger,  the  author  of  La 
parole  interieure.  On  the  other  hand,  Steinthal's  experience  appears 
at  least  partially  to  agree  with  Professor  Angell's.  In  any  case  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  main  question  is  left  untouched  by  considerations  of 
this  sort,  and  this  on  Professor  Angell's  own  showing, — for  the  '  tingling 
sense  of  irradiating  meaning '  precedes,  according  to  him,  the  emer- 
gence of  associated  images. 

G.  F.  STOUT. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Theory  of  Knowledge.     A  Contribution  to  Some  Problems 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics.    By  L.  T.  HOBHOUSE,  Fellow  and  Assist- 
ant Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,   Oxford.     London,  Methuen 
&  Co.  ;  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896. — pp.  xx,  627. 
This  is  the  third  elaborate  and  important  discussion  of  logical  prob- 
lems which  has  emanated  from  the  University  of  Oxford  since  1885,  the 
year  in  which  Mr.  Bradley  published  his  Principles  of  Logic .     In  many 
respects  Mr.  Hobhouse's  book  is  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors.   It  can,  indeed,  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  the  brilliancy  of  Mr. 
Bradley 's  work,  or  to  exhibit  the  firm  grasp  of  fundamental  principles 
for  which  Mr.  Bosanquet's  Logic  is  so  remarkable.     But  the  author  has 
worked  out  many  points  which  had  previously  been  untouched,  and  has 
employed  the  latest  results  of  psychological  research  to  throw  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  thinking  process.     One  may  say  that  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  book  is  its  thoroughness  :   the  author  constantly 
insists  on  examining  a  question  from  all  possible  sides,  and  on  stating 
all  the  conceivable  cases. 

Mr.  Hobhouse's  position  may  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  regard- 
ing him  as  a  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  Mill  and  the  English  School 
against  the  criticisms  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  of  late  years. 
He  himself  speaks  of  his  undertaking  as  an  ' «  attempt  to  fuse  what  is 
true  and  valuable  in  the  older  English  tradition  with  the  newer  doctrines 
which  have  now  become  naturalized  among  us '  (p.  ix).  And  it  is 
true  that  he  by  no  means  champions  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  older 
form  of  empiricism.  On  many  points  he  shows  that  this  latter  doc- 
trine requires  modification  and  restatement  in  the  light  of  '  what  we 
have  learned  from  Kant  and  Hegel.'  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Hobhouse  seems 
to  feel  that  Mill  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  and  that  there  is 
great  danger  that  the  present  generation  may  fail  to  appreciate  how 
great  his  services  have  been.  "  In  betaking  ourselves  to  Lotze  and 
Hegel  we  need  not  forget.what  we  have  learned  from  Mill  and  Spencer ; 
and  if  we  can  hold  the  old  and  new  together,  we  may  perhaps  find 
ourselves  on  the  way  to  the  synthesis  which  we  seek  "  (p.  ix). 

The  work  falls  into  three  parts  entitled,  respectively,  Data,  Inference, 
and  Knowledge.  Part  I  (pp.  15—186)  contains  twelve  chapters  and 
deals  with  the  following  range  of  topics  :  Apprehension,  Memory, 
Construction,  Ideas,  Resemblance  and  Identity,  and  the  various  phases 
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of  Judgment.  The  twenty  chapters  of  the  Second  Part  (pp.  189-480) 
deal  with  the  general  nature  of  Inference,  the  basis  and  principles  of 
Generalization,  and  also  discuss  the  various  inductive  methods  by 
means  of  which  connections  are  established  and  the  different  parts  of 
experience  brought  into  organic  relation  to  one  another.  Part  III 
(pp.  483-623)  has  eight  chapters  with  the  following  titles  :  Validity, 
The  Validity  of  Knowledge,  The  Conception  of  External  Reality, 
Substance,  The  Conception  of  Self,  Reality  as  a  System,  Knowledge 
and  Reality,  Grounds  of  Knowledge  and  Belief. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  first 
division  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  work  is  his  doctrine  of  Apprehension  (pp. 
15—59).  Mr.  Hobhouse  refuses  to  follow  the  lead  of  recent  writers  who 
regard  judgment  as  the  primitive  act  of  knowledge.  Knowledge,  on  his 
view,  is  not  entirely  the  result  of  any  act  of  intellection,  but  the  latter 
must  always  have  as  its  starting-point  a  material  upon  which  to  work 
that  it  does  not  create,  but  finds  ready  to  its  hand.1  This  material  is  given 
through  simple  Apprehension,  which  is,  therefore,  regarded  by  the 
author  as  the  primitive  act  of  knowledge.  "  I  use  the  term  Appre- 
hension for  the  state  of  mind  sometimes  known  as  sensation,  sometimes 
as  preception,  sometimes  as  immediate  consciousness  "  (p.  18,  note). 
Apprehension  is  not,  however,  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  passivity  of 
mind.  It  is  an  act  of  knowledge,  and,  like  all  such  acts,  implies  a  re- 
action or  assertion  on  the  part  of  consciousness.  It  is  differentiated 
from  judgment,  however,  in  that  it  is  always  concerned  with  what  is 
immediately  present,  while  the  latter  always  involves  abstraction  and 
comparison  leading  beyond  the  'here'  and  'now.'  "  I  conclude, 
then,  that,  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  the  mental  condition  in  which  we 
are  entirely  occupied  with  the  present,  and  with  nothing  else,  we  must 
go  further  back  than  the  simplest  form  of  judgment,  if  by  judgment 
we  are  to  mean  an  act  of  thought  expressible  in  words.  The  simple 
judgment,  whether  in  the  set  form,  '  Here  is  X, '  or  in  the  loose  inter- 
jectional  form,  '  Fire  !  '  '  Freezing  ! '  is  a  further  reaction  of  the  mind 
supervening  on  the  consciousness  of  what  is  present,  and  using  the  con- 
tent of  that  consciousness  as  part  of  the  material  for  its  own  assertion. 
The  actual  consciousness  of  the  present  goes  before  the  assertion  "  (p. 
1 8).  This  precedence  of  apprehension  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded 
as  temporal.  ''But  its  separation  as  a  condition  of  knowledge  from 

1  In  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Bosanquet's  views,  we  read  :  "  But  I  suggest  that  if  we  are 
to  have  a  fabric  we  must  have  the  thread  to  weave,  and  the  tools  to  weave  with.  On 
my  view  the  thread  is  the  world  of  sense,  and  the  tools  the  activity  of  thought"  (p. 
413,  note). 
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other  conditions  depends,  not  on  distinction  of  time,  but  on  distinc- 
tion of  function.  We  are  fully  prepared  to  admit,  therefore,  that  the 
apprehension  of  the  present  is  not  normally  a  separate  activity  of  the 
mind  in  the  sense  of  exhausting  all  that  the  mind  is  at  any  given 
moment.  Possibly  it  is  never  so  "  (p.  36). 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  difference  between  apprehension 
and  judgment.  The  latter  undertakes  to  formulate  in  general  terms, 
to  bring  under  universal  conceptions,  what  is  present  in  apprehension, 
as  an  immediate  fact  or  simple  feeling.  It  is  because  this  distinction  has 
been  overlooked — because  the  description  of  the  fact,  or  the  judgment 
about  it,  has  been  substituted  for  the  fact  itself  as  directly  apprehended 
in  the  present — that  it  has  been  possible  for  idealism  to  maintain  that 
things  are  constituted  by  relations.  The  apprehension  of  an  object, 
however,  is  not  the  thought  of  its  relations,  nor  does  it  depend  for  its 
existence  in  consciousness  upon  relations.  But,  on  the  contrary,  judg- 
ments of  relation  would  have  no  meaning  if  they  did  not  refer  to  an 
apprehended  datum.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  a  mere  undifferen- 
tiated  matter  of  sensation.  Apprehension,  as  we  have  seen,  involves 
an  assertion  on  the  part  of  consciousness,  and  yields  as  a  result  the  cog- 
nition of  what  is  directly  present.  And,  although  in  knowing  the 
present  we  do  not  perceive  its  relations,  yet  we  can  say  that  apprehen- 
sion gives  us  relations  as  well  as  qualities.  It  is  not  necessary,  the 
author  shows,  to  suppose  any  special  forms  of  space  and  time,  which 
are  added  to  the  data  of  perception,  for  the  latter  already  bring  with 
them  these  relations.  "  Just  because  there  is  no  sensation  without  re- 
lation, it  follows  that  there  is  no  need  to  postulate  any  mental  activity 
to  make  us  aware  of  relations  except  the  capacity  to  apprehend  them  ' ' 
(p.  43).  In  other  words,  the  content  of  apprehension  is  not  made  up 
of  unrelated  sensations,  but  of  objective  facts  which  are  directly  known 
in  the  present.  And  the  '  present  moment '  itself  is  not  a  mere  atom. 
Mr.  Hobhouse's  position  on  this  point  seems  to  be  identical  with  that 
of  Professor  James.1  "  Every  act  of  apprehension,"  he  tells  us,  "  lasts 
an  appreciable  time,  say  a  second,  and  yet  forms  in  a  sense  a  single 
whole.  All  that  comes  before  consciousness  during  that  time  remains 
present  during  the  whole  of  the  time.  .  .  .  That  which  has  been  pre- 
sented remains  in  the  mind,  still  qualifying  it,  still  going  to  form  the 
content  present  to  it,  along  with  that  which  is  now  being  presented 
for  the  first  time.  The  completion  of  an  act  of  apprehension  involves 
the  apprehension  of  all  that  has  been  presented  to  that  act  "  (p.  52). 

It  would,  of  course,  carry  us  too  far  to  discuss  fully  the  grounds  for 
the  position  just  stated.  It  is  only  possible  in  this  place  to  indicate 

1  cf.  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  I,  pp.  608  ff. 
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the  lines  on  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  criticism  might  proceed.  In 
the  first  place,  it  might  be  fairly  argued,  I  think,  that  the  separation 
of  apprehension  and  judgment  is  a  distinction  merely  in  name.  For 
apprehension  is  a  cognitive  act,  and  possesses  the  element  of  asser- 
tion common  to  all  such  acts.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
differentia  ascribed  to  apprehension  (that  its  content  is  always  the 
immediate  present)  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  judgment  when  <  the 
present '  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  passage  just  quoted  from 
page  52.  For  we  see  that  the  present  is  no  atomic  'now,'  but 
includes  the  past  as  well  as  the  present.  Apprehension,  in  other 
words,  forms  a  single  whole  out  of  appreciable  parts.  Further, 
on  Mr.  Hobhouse's  own  showing,  a  process  of  interpretation  has 
gone  on.  Each  part  is  a  factor  in  the  total  result;  "what  has  been 
presented  remains  in  the  mind,  modifying  it  and  going  to  form  the 
content  present  to  it  along  with  what  is  now  presented  for  the  first 
time. ' '  We  can  surely  no  longer  speak  of  apprehension  as  simply  tak- 
ing each  fact  for  what  it  is  in  itself.  The  later  has  in  every  case  been 
modified  by  what  has  preceded,  and  has,  in  its  turn,  helped  to  qualify 
the  earlier.  In  short,  the  result  has  been  reached  through  a  process 
of  interpretative  synthesis  which  differs  in  no  respect  from  judgment. 
The  faithfulness  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  description,  then,  goes  far  to- 
wards breaking  down  the  distinction  he  is  concerned  to  uphold.  But 
this,  by  no  means,  lessens  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  for  his  own 
position.  Apprehension,  as  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  the  work 
(cf.  pp.  32,  59,  490  ff.,  537  ff.),  is  supposed  to  furnish  a  sure 
foundation  for  our  knowledge,  and  to  prevent  us  from  falling  into 
idealism  and  relativity.  It  gives  us  the  present  reality  in  immediate 
feeling.  "By  almost  universal  consent,  we  are  in  closest  contact 
with  reality  in  sensation  or  in  other  forms  of  immediate  conscious- 
ness "  (p.  32).  Judgment  and  inference  follow,  dealing  with  ideas 
and  employing  processes  of  comparison,  description  and  construc- 
tion. Their  content,  however,  is  not  reality,  but  only  of  the  real  (p. 
595).  The  permanent  center,  or  ultimate  reality,  to  which  they  are 
attached  is  the  object  as  sensed  or  apprehended  in  the  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  the  present.  Moreover,  Mr.  Hobhouse  seems  to  assume 
that  the  latter  affords  the  truest  measure  of  reality.  "  ]&  sensation 
we  are  in  the  closest  contact  with  reality. "  It  is  true  that  this  is 
taken  as  axiomatic  by  the  opponents  of  idealism.  But  why  assume 
that  reality  is  apprehended  in  its  truth  by  the  primitive  process  of 
knowledge,  and  that  subsequent  effort  leads  further  away  from  it? 
May  we  not  suppose  that  we  have  the  truest  account  of  reality  at  the 
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end,  rather  than  at  the  beginning,  of  our  efforts  to  know  ?  The  an  - 
swer  to  these  questions  of  course  implies  a  complete  theory  of  the 
nature  of  thought  and  reality. 

Mr.  Hobhouse's  theory  of  induction  or  generalization  is  closely 
allied  to  that  of  Mill,  though  he  is  inclined  to  emphasize  more  than 
the  latter  the  function  of  the  universal.  He  follows  Mill,  however,  in 
regarding  resemblance  as  the  principle  upon  which  all  inference  de- 
pends, and  also  in  maintaining  that  the  proposition  that  nature  is  uni- 
form is  the  fundamental  axiom  upon  which  all  reasoning  is  based.  In 
showing  the  unfairness  of  Mr.  Bradley 's  criticism  of  Mill's  theory  that 
inference  is  from  particular  to  particulars,  the  author's  own  position  is 
very  clearly  stated.  "  Mill  does  not  draw  a  clear  enough  line  between 
the  conscious  process  and  its  implications.  The  logic  of  the  matter  is 
really  unvarying,  and  contains  all  the  elements  given  by  Mill  always 
and  without  exception,  however  much  or  however  little  an  individual 
thinker  may  realize  of  the  matter.  The  distinction,  then,  of  the  '  two* 
roads — •'  '  to  the  principles, '  and  '  from  the  principles  '  which  Mill  tends 
to  minimize,  is,  for  our  view,  cardinal  and  permanent.  To  arrive  at 
the  universal  is  already  an  inference  ;  and  the  universal  is  a  result  in- 
teresting in  itself.  To  apply  the  universal  is  a  fresh  inference.  While 
lastly,  we  may,  so  far  as  our  conscious  thought  goes,  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinction, and  argue  straight  from  particular  to  particular ;  but,  logic- 
ally, in  so  doing  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  universal  judg- 
ment. With  these  reservations  we  may  accept  Mill's  account  "  (pp. 
281-82). 

The  author's  discussion  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  various 
methods  of  induction  is  excellent.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  me  the  most 
independent  and  valuable  part  of  the  work.  The  problem  which 
thought  has  before  it  in  this  field  is  to  find  a  body  of  judgments  which 
mutually  support  and  strengthen  one  another.  "The  isolated  induc- 
tion is  never  certain.  It  is  a  probable  result  which,  combined  with 
other  independent  probabilities,  approximates  step  by  step  to  cer- 
tainty "  (p.  401).  Induction,  then,  attains  to  certainty  not  by  means 
of  any  one  method,  but  by  piecing  together  independent  inductions 
from  various  sources  and  finding  that  they  agree.  Negatively,  these 
judgments  must  not  conflict.  "  Positively,  they  must  support  one  an- 
other. Such  consilient  or  self-supporting  results  as  are  obtained 
thought  takes  as  true  "  (p.  403).  Certainty  is  thus  obtained  by  the 
convergence  of  propositions  to  a  common  result.  Similarly,  the  final 
test  of  the  validity  of  all  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  the  consilience 
of  the  results  obtained  from  Apprehension,  Analysis,  Memory,  Con- 
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struction  and  Generalization,  the  five  general  methods  by  which 
knowledge  is  attained  (pp.  515—16  et  passim'}.  The  author  criticises 
severely  Jevons's  theory  of  reasoning  from  hypothesis  (part  ii.,  chap, 
xvii),  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  Sigwart.  His  own  theory, 
as  he  himself  admits,  is  closely  allied  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet  (Logic,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  155  ff ).  The  latter,  however,  explicitly 
ranges  himself  on  the  side  of  Jevons  and  Sigwart,  as  opposed  to  Mill 
(Logic,  vol.  ii.,  p.  160),  although  he  takes  pains  to  show  wherein  he 
regards  their  statements  as  in  need  of  correction  (Ibid,  p.  175  f). 
Mr.  Hobhouse  has  taken  the  opposite  course,  emphasizing  (and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  exaggerating)  the  difficulties  in  the  theories  he  criticises. 
The  book  is  evidently  the  result  of  solid  work  and  careful  thinking 
on  the  part  of  a  philosophical  scholar  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  his  subject.  And,  whether  one  agrees  with  the  author's 
conclusions  or  not,  his  book  is  decidedly  one  that  must  be  read  and 
reckoned  with. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 

British  Moralists  ;  Being  Selections  from  Writers  Principally  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Analytical 
Index  by  L.  A.  SELBY-BIGGE,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1897. — 
pp.  Ixx,  425;  451. 

Mr.  Selby-Bigge  has  already  twice  laid  the  student  of  philosophy 
under  considerable  obligation.  In  1888  he  published  the  only  con- 
venient and  reliable  student's  edition  of  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  which  we  have,  and  six  years  later  he  published  an  equally 
needed  edition  of  the  two  Inquiries.  Both  of  these  editions  were  on 
an  entirely  higher  plane  than  the  ordinary  carefully  edited  text -book 
of  this  kind,  and  they  are  so  universally  appreciated  that  any  praise 
here  would  be  almost  an  impertinence.  The  editorial  work  on  these 
two  volumes,  however,  was  of  a  singularly  impersonal  character. 
Aside  from  the  short,  but  excellent,  introduction  to  the  later  volume — 
which  was  mainly  intended  to  facilitate  a  comparison  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  form  of  Hume's  philosophy — Hume  was  made  to 
perform  the  whole  task  of  interpreting  himself  by  means  of  the  two 
very  full  and  altogether  excellent  indexes,  which  the  editor  had  sup- 
plied. 

To  the  same  editor  we  are  now  indebted  for  two  goodly  volumes, 
which  fill  a  need  only  less  imperative  ;  but  the  task  undertaken  here 
was  in  several  respects  a  more  difficult  one.  Mr.  Selby-Bigge  has  at- 
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tempted  to  furnish,  within  a  compass  of  about  nine  hundred  duodecimo 
pages,  selections  that  shall  fairly  represent  what  was  most  important 
and  characteristic  in  the  ethical  speculations  of  English  writers  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  editor  has  not  confined  himself  rigidly 
to  this  period,  for  in  the  appendices  we  find,  e.g.,  brief  selections 
from  Hobbes,  Cudworth  and  Locke  ;  but  the  main  emphasis  is  very 
distinctly  upon  the  eighteenth  century  writers. 

Even  keeping  to  the  eighteenth  century,  however — as  was  probably 
best  on  the  whole — it  is  evident  that  the  selection  of  typical  writers, 
and  the  further  selection  of  passages  calculated  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  their  characteristic  views,  involves  very  considerable  difficulty. 
As  we  shall  have  occasion  later  to  examine  somewhat  carefully  the 
principles  upon  which  the  editor  has  proceeded,  it  may  be  well  at  the 
outset  to  dispose  of  the  question  as  to  whether  such  a  body  of  selec- 
tions is  particularly  desirable.  To  this  question — while  frankly  op- 
posed on  principle  to  volumes  of  selections  when  not  absolutely 
needed — I  must  reply,  for  my  own  part,  with  a  most  emphatic  affirma- 
tive. The  complete  ethical  works  of  the  writers  who  would  be  repre- 
sented in  any  such  compilation  as  that  before  us  are  by  no  means  uni- 
versally accessible  in  small  libraries  (at  least,  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  for  class  use),  while  their  possession  by  the  student  himself, 
unless  he  takes  quite  special  pains  to  procure  them,  is,  wholly  apart 
from  the  financial  consideration,  out  of  the  question.  And  the  differ- 
ence between  reading  carefully  chosen  and  extended  passages  from  any 
philosophical  writer  and  merely  reading  about  his  works,  is  so  great  that, 
while  neither  takes  the  place  of  the  other,  both  are  absolutely  needed — 
except,  of  course,  when  an  extended  study  of  the  author's  works  at 
first  hand  is  practicable.  Moreover,  while  the  ethical  speculations  of 
Englishmen  during  the  eighteenth  century  seem  to  present  the  most 
extremely  diverse  tendencies,  they  really  have  a  good  deal  more  in 
common  than  would  at  first  appear — enough,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent 
such  a  body  of  selections,  judiciously  compiled,  from  being  a  mass  of 
merely  heterogeneous  material. 

In  the  preface  to  these  volumes,  the  editor  recognizes  the  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking,  and  indicates  in  a  few  words  the  principle  accord- 
ing to  which  the  authors  represented  have  been  chosen.  He  says  : 
11  In  the  first  volume  are  printed  in  large  type  the  three  principal 
texts  of  the  sentimental  school — Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson  and  Butler, 
followed  by  Adam  Smith  and  Bentham.  In  the  Appendix,  in  smaller 
type,  are  given  additional  extracts  from  Hutcheson' s  other  writings. 
In  the  second  volume  are  printed  at  length  S.  Clarke,  Balguy,  and 
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Price,  with  extracts  from  Cudworth  and  Wollaston,  and  additional  ex- 
tracts from  Balguy  in  the  Appendix,  as  representative  of  the  intellec- 
tual school.  In  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  appear  also  extracts 
from  the  'theological  utilitarians,'  Brown,  J.  Clarke,  and  Paley. 
Kames  and  Gay  are  included  as  more  or  less  independent  critics.  Of 
Mandeville  I  have  only  given  a  specimen.  Hobbes  and  Locke  have 
really  no  business  in  the  book  except  for  convenience  of  reference. 
Cudworth  belongs  to  the  period  because  his  ethical  work  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1731." 

It  is  so  easy,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  plausible  adverse  criticisms  of 
any  editorial  work  of  this  kind,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  editor 
is  so  eminently  qualified  for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken,  that  one 
feels  some  diffidence  in  suggesting  what  may  appear  to  one  to  be  de- 
fects of  method.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  effort  to 
preserve  balance,  and  thus  make  two  volumes  about  equal  in  size  and 
coordinate  in  importance,  has  led  to  a  dichotomous  principle  of  classi- 
fication which  is  likely  to  be  seriously  misleading  to  one  who  is  not 
already  familiar  with  the  general  historical  development  of  ethical 
speculation  in  England.  For  instance,  while  the  '  intellectual  school ' 
is  quite  properly,  though  '  apparently  at  disproportionate  length, '  repre- 
sented by  S.  Clarke,  Balguy,  Price,  Cudworth  and  Wollaston,  it  seems 
wholly  arbitrary  to  group  together  under  the  certainly  misleading  term 
'  sentimental  school '  authors  as  diverse  in  tendency  as  Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson,  Butler,  Adam  Smith  and  Bentham.  One  is  interested  to 
see  from  the  introduction,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  almost  im- 
mediately to  refer,  that  Mr.  Selby-Bigge  appreciates  the  originality 
and  extreme  importance  of  the  ethical  work  of  Butler ;  but  to  sand- 
wich him  in  between  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Adam  Smith  and  Bentham  on  the  other,  seems  to  me  hardly  con- 
sistent with  a  recognition  of  his  unique  position  in  English  ethics. 
Moreover,  to  treat  Brown,  J.  Clarke  and  Paley  as  '  theological  utili- 
tarians,' without  explanation  or  qualification  was  scarcely  fortunate, 
though  this,  of  course,  is  the  conventional  view  of  those  writers. 
It  is  important  to  call  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  fact  that  the 
earlier  utilitarians  (with  the  exception  of  Cumberland  and  Hume) 
were  necessarily  '  theological  utilitarians, '  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  assumed  the  egoistic  character  of  the  moral  motive,  and  there- 
fore could  not  vindicate  the  notion  of  complete  moral  obligation  with, 
out  referring  to  extra-mundane  sanctions.  Altogether  more  mislead- 
ing, however,  is  the  indefinite  reference  to  Kames  and  Gay  as  '  more 
or  less  independent  critics. '  Gay  was  one  of  the  most  original,  even 
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if  not  one  of  the  profoundest,  thinkers  in  the  whole  development  of 
English  ethics.  He  was  the  first  to  state  the  utilitarian  principle  in 
its  wholly  differentiated  form.  Indeed,  two  generations  before  Paley 's 
time,  he  outlined,  in  his  remarkable  thirty -page  Dissertation  all  that 
was  essential  in  the  older  (so-called  '  theological ' )  utilitarianism.  A 
careful  comparison  will  show  that  Paley  followed  the  line  of  Gay' s 
argument  step  by  step,  just  as  he  confessedly  appropriates  much  avail- 
able material  from  Tucker's  diffuse  but  valuable  treatise.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  by  the  way,  that  the  editor  was  probably  justified  in  excluding 
Tucker  (and  giving  extracts  from  Brown  and  J.  Clarke,  as,  with  Paley, 
representing  this  school),  since  the  author  of  The  Light  of  Nature, 
while  more  original  as  a  thinker  than  any  one  of  the  other  three,  was  so 
hopelessly  diffuse  in  style,  and  so  unsystematic  in  order  of  exposi- 
tion, that  satisfactory  brief  selections  from  his  writings  could  hardly 
have  been  made. 

The  last  words  of  the  preface  are  :  "The  Introduction  only  pre- 
tends to  be  what  it  is  called."  This  statement  is  not  the  less  mislead- 
ing, because  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  editor's  undoubted  modesty. 
Though  written  in  clear  and  vigorous  style,  the  Introduction  to  a  large 
extent  presupposes  the  very  information  which  it  might  be  expected  to 
convey.  In  fact,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  interest  the  teacher  of 
ethics  than  the  student,  even  after  the  latter  has  read  the  selections 
with  some  care.  Practically  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  English  ethics,  the  discussion  being  topical  through- 
out. One  feels,  therefore,  that  one  is  getting  at  the  editor's  own  criti- 
cal standpoint  in  a  way  that  was  quite  impossible  from  an  examination 
of  his  editorial  work  on  the  two  Hume  volumes ;  and  even  when  one 
cannot  at  all  agree  with  the  interpretation  or  evaluation  of  particular 
authors,  one  is  bound  to  feel  grateful  to  the  editor  for  his  very  vig- 
orous and  searching  analysis.  He  is  hampered  by  no  conventionali- 
ties. For  example,  in  speaking  of  Kant  and  the  British  moralists,  he 
says  :  '  <  There  is  little  in  him  that  is  not  in  them,  though  his  general 
attitude  towards  ethics  is  a  different  and  more  distinguished  one." 
(p.  xxxvi).  And  again:  "Since  Kant  the  will  has  been  freely 
referred  to  as  the  ultimate  residence  of  virtue,  but  not  always  with 
profit"  (p.  liii). 

One  passage,  and  perhaps  only  one  in  the  whole  Introduction,  seems 
to  imply  a  real  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  writer  criti- 
cised. Mr.  Selby-Bigge  says  :  "  Gay,  who  was  by  no  means  a  sup- 
porter of  absolute  fitnesses,  puts  forward  the  relations  of  things  as  the 
criterion  of  happiness  in  very  much  the  way  in  which  Clarke  had  at- 
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tempted  to  use  them"  (p.  xxviii).  What  Gay  really  says  is  this: 
"  If  a  man  interpret  the  writers  of  morality  with  this  due  candor,  I  be- 
lieve their  seeming  inconsistencies  and  disagreements  about  the  Criter- 
ion of  Virtue,  would,  in  a  great  measure,  vanish ;  and  he  would  find 
that  acting  agreeably  to  nature  or  reason  (when  rightly  understood) 
would  perfectly  coincide  with  the  fitness  of  things;  the  fitness  of 
things  (as  far  as  these  words  have  any  meaning)  with  truth ;  truth 
with  the  common  good;  and  the  common  good  with  the  will  of 
God. ' '  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  passage,  taken  by  itself,  is 
not  free  from  ambiguity;  but,  by  turning  to  Vol.  II.,  p.  268,  where 
this  part  of  the  Dissertation  is  reprinted,  and  examining  the  context,  the 
reader  will  find  that  this  is  only  part  of  an  argument  by  which  Gay 
attempts  to  show,  indirectly  rather  than  directly,  the  latent  utilitarian- 
ism of  non-utilitarian  systems.  Paley,  who  followed  Gay  very  closely 
here,  as  so  often,  expresses  the  meaning  much  more  clearly  when  he 
says:  "The  fitness  of  things  means  their  fitness  to  produce  happi- 
ness ;  the  nature  of  thingp  means  that  actual  constitution  of  the  world, 
by  which  some  things,  as  such  and  such  actions,  e.g.,  produce  happi- 
ness, and  others  misery ;  reason  is  the  principle  by  which  we  discover 
or  judge  of  this  constitution  ;  truth  is  the  judgment  expressed  or 
drawn  out  into  propositions." 

But  while  one  may  find  somewhat  to  criticise  in  the  Introduction, 
and  in  the  order  of  arrangement  adopted  in  these  volumes,  one  can 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  taste  and  judgment  shown  by  the 
editor  in  his  choice  of  the  selections  themselves.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  this  really  difficult  task  could  have  been  more  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. The  topical  index  of  nearly  sixty  pages  is  also  worthy  of 
all  praise.  In  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  able  at  once  to  trace 
the  historical  development  of  English  ethics,  and  to  excite  in  his  stu- 
dents a  living  interest  in  ethical  problems  themselves,  these  volumes 
with  greatly  facilitate  the  satisfactory  teaching  of  ethics,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 

The  Will  to  Believe  and  Other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.  By 
WILLIAM  JAMES.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  London, 
Bombay,  1897. — pp.  xvii,  332. 

Professor  James  is  always  an  original  and  stimulating  writer.  In 
the  present  volume  he  is  unhampered  by  the  uncongenial  demands  of 
severely  methodical  treatment,  and  the  free  play  of  his  genius  is  spe- 
cially delightful  to  follow.  On  any  theme  this  brilliant  writer  would 
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be  sure  of  his  reader  ;  but  in  a  work  like  this,  which  deals  with  the  ulti- 
mate issues  of  thought  and  life,  he  is  simply  irresistible.  I  earnestly 
commend  the  reading  of  these  essays  to  all  students  of  philosophy,  and 
to  all  serious-minded  persons  who  want  to  know  what  philosophers  are 
driving  at.  If  their  eyes  are  "not  opened  to  the  ultimate  mysterious- 
ness  of  the  universe  in  which  we  live,  if  they  do  not  feel  the  inade- 
quacy of  certain  cut-and-dried  systems  with  their  display  of  science 
and  devotion  to  finality,  if  they  are  not  stimulated  to  straighter  think- 
ing and  nobler  living,  it  will  at  least  not  be  the  fault  of  Professor 
James. 

Empiricism  and  rationalism  are  the  poles  of  all  philosophy.  For 
the  generation  now  occupying  the  stage  of  the  English-speaking  world 
the  former  has  been  typified  in  Herbert  Spencer,  the  latter  in  Hegel 
revivified  or  anglicized.  For  some  years  past,  it  is  true,  these  con- 
trasting phases  of  thought  have  themselves  been  undergoing  modifica- 
tion ;  at  any  rate  their  implications  have  been  more  fully  apprehended, 
and  their  defects  more  clearly  exposed.  There  has  been  a  general  re- 
action from  Hegelianism  in  any  systematic  form.  And  in  the  medium 
of  logical  minds,  empiricism  has  developed  into  naturalism,  with  its 
apotheosis  of  the  mechanical  world,  its  paralysis  of  the  free  and  real 
activity  of  the  human  ego,  its  forfeiture  of  the  belief  in  the  Divine  ex- 
istence and  government,  and  its  exchange  of  Christian  hopefulness 
for  a  despairing  heart -sickness  to  which  it  gives  the  speculative  name 
of  pessimism.  It  is  against  this  system  that  Professor  James  directs 
his  batteries.  Nearly  half  the  book  is  a  direct  vindication  of  religious 
faith.  He  contends  for  '  real  possibilities,  real  indeterminations,  real 
beginnings,  real  ends,  real  evil,  real  crises,  catastrophes,  and  escapes,  a 
real  God,  and  a  real  moral  life  "  (Pref.  p.  ix. ). 

The  author  fears  that  many  of  his  professionally  trained  confreres 
will  smile  at  the  irrationalism  of  this  view.  But  why  should  they  ? 
Why  should  any  one  assume  that  this  view  is  irrational  ?  It  is  a  view 
which  the  intellect,  if  it  does  not  establish,  does  not  disown,  but  rather, 
indeed,  points  to ;  and  it  is  absolutely  demanded  by  our  moral  and 
active  natures.  But  you  want  the  doctrine  theoretically  established  • 
Well,  it  rests  on  precisely  the  same  foundation  as  our  belief  in  the  uni- 
formity of  nature,  which  is  the  first  principle  of  science.  If  the  one  is 
rational,  so  is  the  other  ;  if  the  one  is  a  guess,  hypothesis  or  vaticination, 
so  is  the  other.  The  great  point  in  both  cases  is  that  if  the  doctrine  be 
assumed  true,  it  is  verified  by  its  fruits — there,  in  the  discoveries  of 
physics  ;  here,  in  the  achievements  of  moral  agents.  You  shall  not,  in 
a  monomaniac  intoxication  with  your  physical  postulate,  extend  it  so  as 
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to  paralyze  life,  action,  and  moral  interest.  These  things,  says  the 
philosopher,  are  as  real  as  the  phenomena  of  matter  ;  if  your  system 
takes  no  account  of  them,  if  it  neglects  them,  this  only  shows  that  you — 
however  praiseworthy  your  devotion  to  the  discovery  of  nature's  laws 
— are  a  poor,  one-sided,  narrow,  and  sand-blind  dogmatist. 

You  will  at  least  suspend  belief  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  verities  ! 
But,  in  the  field  of  action,  doubt  is  as  fatal  as  downright  rejection. 
You  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  taking  sides.  And  where,  as  in  living  our 
lives,  faith  in  a  fact  can  help  create  the  fact,  it  is  surely  absurd,  as  it  is 
impossible,  to  have  faith  wait  upon  scientific  evidence.  Besides,  a 
sound  philosophy  must  make  a  direct  appeal  to  all  the  highest  powers 
of  our  natures,  and,  as  Professor  James  observes  at  the  close  of  the 
essay  on  'The  Sentiment  of  Rationality,'  "faith,  being  one  of  those 
powers,  will  always  remain  a  factor  not  to  be  banished  from  philosophic 
constructions,  the  more  so  since,  in  many  ways,  it  brings  forth  its  own 
verification"  (p.  no). 

I  wish  I  could  touch  on  other  essays,  the  first,  which  gives  its  title 
to  the  book,  or  the  fourth  on  «  Reflex  Action  and  Theism  '  or  the  fifth 
on  'The  Dilemma  of  Determinism.'  But  I  must  content  myself  with 
having  indicated  the  general  point  of  view.  The  seventh,  on  '  Great 
Men  and  their  Environment,'  is  mainly  directed  against  the  leveling 
and  de -humanizing  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer.  A  great  man  is 
in  civil  history  what  a  new  variety  is  in  natural  history—a  '  spontane- 
ous variation,'  as  Darwin  called  it,  for  which  we  cannot  account. 
Professor  James  has  no  patience  with  the  teaching  that  makes  every- 
thing of  the  stage  and  nothing  of  the  actor.  He  has  revolved,  with 
Wordsworth, 

"  How  much  the  destiny  of  Man  had  still 
Hung  upon  single  persons." 

Indeed,  in  its  spirit,  aim  and  outcome,  the  entire  volume  may  be 
described  as  a  philosophical  vindication — and  a  most  successful  one — 
of  those  other  lines  of  the  same  poet : 

"  That  Man  is  only  weak  through  his  mistrust 
And  want  of  hope,  where  evidence  divine 
Proclaims  to  him  that  hope  should  be  most  sure." 

J.    G.    SCHURMAN. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Upright  Vision.     JAMES  H.  HYSLOP.     Psych.  Rev.,  IV,  2,  pp.  142-163. 

Professor  Hyslop  argues  against  the  assumption  that  there  is  something 
unnatural  or  anomalous  in  the  fact  that  we  see  objects  upright,  though  the 
retinal  image  is  inverted.  The  adoption  of  the  assumption  has  no  doubt 
been  largely  caused  by  an  unwarranted  analogy  with  touch,  where  the  space 
relations  of  impression  and  object  are  symmetrical.  The  writer  also  objects 
to  the  use  of  the  word  'upright,'  on  account  of  its  association  with  tactual 
and  muscular  conceptions.  The  question  should,  therefore,  be  stated  thus: 
How  do  we  see  things  in  a  certain  relation  when  the  retinal  image  repre- 
sents the  inverse  relation  ?  The  various  theories  are  then  examined.  The 
theory  that  we  learn  by  experience  to  correct  the  inverted  visual  impression 
is  rejected,  because  what  is  learned  by  each  individual  could  not  give  such 
an  absolute  universality  of  agreement  in  visual  experience.  The  ocular- 
movement  theory  is  untenable,  because  it  implies  that  there  must  be  a  per- 
ception of  uprightness  before  the  ocular  movement  can  have  any  meaning 
for  consciousness  at  all.  All  projection  theories  are  nativistic,  and  only  re- 
state the  problem  they  intend  to  solve.  The  author's  own  explanation  of 
upright  vision  is  similar  to  that  of  Le  Conte.  Le  Conte's  law  of  visible 
direction  is  thus  stated:  "When  the  rays  from  any  radiant  strike  the 
retina,  the  impression  is  referred  back  along  the  ray-line  (central  ray  of  the 
pencil)  into  space  and,  therefore,  to  its  proper  place."  Professor  Hyslop 
amends  it  thus:  "  The  law  of  visual  direction  or  reference  is  that  it  is  in  a 
line  that  is  vertical  to  the  surface  or  point  upon  which  light  falls."  More- 
over, this  reference  line  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  same  law  in  other 
senses,  e.g.,  the  law  of  eccentric  projection,  or  the  tendency  of  touch  to 
refer  a  stimulus  in  a  direction  vertical  to  the  point  of  contact.  Hence  erect 
vision  with  inverted  images  is  the  natural  and  proper  thing,  while  any  con- 
clusion that  inversion  is  not  necessary  to  the  present  result  would  contradict 
the  law  of  direction,  and  create  instead  of  solving  a  problem. 

STELLA  E.  SHARP. 
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Images  sensitives  et  images  matrices.     J.   J.  VAN  BIERVLIET.     Rev.   Ph., 

XXII,  8,  pp.  113-128. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  show  the  untenability  of  the  distinction  gen- 
erally made  between  sensory  and  motor  images;  the  former  being  the  con- 
scious consequents  of  the  excitation  of  a  sensory  nerve,  and  the  latter  the 
conscious  antecedents  determining  a  muscular  movement.  The  writer 
considers  first  the  data  of  consciousness  and  experience,  and  secondly  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  data,  (i)  Sensory  images,  whether  appearing  as 
sensations,  memories,  or  hallucinations,  do  not  differ  in  form,  and  introspec- 
tion is  often  unable  to  distinguish  between  them.  In  all  these  cases  they 
are  representations  of  something  seen,  heard,  tasted,  touched  or  moved. 
A  motor  image  is  the  anticipated  representation  of  a  movement  about  to 
follow  ;  but  it  represents  this  movement  as  already  accomplished,  and  hence 
does  not  differ  in  form  from  the  sensory  image.  Further,  the  distinction  can- 
not be  said  to  rest  upon  a  difference  of  function,  for  sensory  images  determine 
the  movement  before  a  motor  image  of  the  same  has  been  formed.  The  sight 
of  the  movements  of  others  acts  upon  our  own  muscles.  Moreover,  experi- 
ments with  the  dynamometer  show  that  every  sensory  image  produces  a 
movement,  or  the  beginning  of  a  movement,  in  a  more  or  less  important 
group  of  muscles.  (2)  Physiological  laws,  and  especially  the  more  recent 
theories  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  tend  to  support  this  view.  Every 
peripheral  excitation  returns  to  the  outer  world  under  the  form  of  a  muscular 
movement,  either  through  the  inferior  centres  as  a  reflex  movement,  or 
through  the  projection  centres,  with  the  intervention  of  consciousness,  or 
more  indirectly  through  the  higher  association  centres  and  the  projection 
centres.  Whatever  channel  the  nervous  current  follows,  it  finally  issues  in 
movement.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  regard  every 
sensation,  every  cerebral  image,  as  a  quantity  of  movement.  Every 
cerebral  image  is  sensory;  that  is,  the  images  which  represent  movements 
represent  them  as  seen,  heard,  or  felt.  Every  cerebral  image  is  motor, 
because,  being  a  quantity  of  movement  introduced  from  without  the  organ- 
ism, it  necessarily  leaves  the  organism  under  the  form  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion. According  as  the  quantity  of  movement  which  immediately  descends 
into  the  muscles  from  the  projection  centres  is  more  or  less  considerable, 
the  image  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  motor. 

STELLA  E.  SHARP. 

Die  Krisis  in  der  Psychologie  (Drifter  Artikel).     R.  WILLY.     V.  f.  w.  Ph., 

XXI,  3,  pp.  332-353- 

This  is  a  criticism  of  Brentano  and  some  of  his  followers.  Brentano's 
doctrine  of  intentionale  Inexistenz  is  another  instance  of  the  spiritualistic 
tendencies  in  psychology,  against  which  this  series  of  articles  is  directed. 
Brentano  regards  representation  (Vorstellung)  and  judgment  as  utterly  un- 
like. Experience,  however,  says  nothing  of  this  great  dissimilarity.  In 
fact,  in  childhood  we  do  not  distinguish  between  those  representations 
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which  have  objects  corresponding  to  them,  and  those  which  have  not. 
Brentano's  error  lies  in  the  fact  that,  instead  of  the  'functional  relation*  of 
the  individual  and  the  environment,  he  posits  out  two  disparates,  a  trans- 
scendent  world  outside  and  a  transcendent  subject  within.  Brentano's 
theory  of  the  intensity  of  sensation  has  a  similar  source.  His  arguments 
rest,  not  on  experience,  but  on  pure  speculation.  As  before,  he  has  sepa- 
rated the  individual  from  the  environment,  and  thus  has  given  us  a  theory 
which  belongs,  not  to  empirical,  but  to  rationalistic  psychology.  His  in- 
fluence upon  Stumpf  is  seen  in  the  Tonpsychologie.  Stumpf  practically 
says  :  "  Sensation  does  not  err  ;  the  errors  of  the  subject  are  the  fault  of 
judgment."  If,  however,  we  refuse  to  distinguish  sharply  between  repre- 
sentation and  judgment,  we  shall  see  that  the  errors  are  due  neither  to  sen- 
sation nor  to  judgment,  but  to  inattention,  lack  of  practice,  unfavorable  ob- 
jective conditions,  and  the  like.  ELLEN  R  TALBOT> 

Beitrage  zur  speciellen  Dispositionspsychologie    STEPHAN  WITASEK.    Ar.  f. 

sys.  Ph.  Ill,  3,  pp.  273-293. 

The  author  seeks  to  give  an  account  of  the  different  dispositions  of  the 
mind,  and  their  function.  This,  he  tells  us,  is  not  a  return  to  the  old 
faculty-psychology  ;  but  rather,  the  notion  of  a  disposition  is  a  scientific 
hypothesis  to  explain  different  modes  of  psychical  activity,  and  has  refer- 
ence to  the  causal  relation  between  a  property  of  the  actual  subject  (Disposi- 
tionsgrundlage)  and  its  effect  {Dispositionscorrelaf).  It  is  the  Grundlage 
or  the  property  of  the  subject  that  is  real,  and  not  the  disposition,  for  this 
depends  upon  the  subject.  All  agree  that  consciousness  has  two  distinct 
modes  of  activity,  or  dispositions  :  (i)  that  of  sensation,  (2),  that  of 
memory.  The  author,  therefore,  considers  them  no  further,  but  discusses 
the  different  kinds  of  synthesis  in  complex  ideas.  The  function  which  the 
disposition  plays  in  complex  ideas  is  generally  unnoticed  ;  for  all  these  ideas 
are  looked  upon  as  elementary  and,  as  it  were,  given  in  sense.  There  is  a 
a  special  disposition  for  all  sense  perceptions,  but  it  does  not  account  for 
complex  ideas.  Melody  illustrates  this.  The  melody  as  such  is  never  '  in 
sensu, '  only  the  separate  tones  are  ;  nor  is  the  melody  the  mere  sum  of  the 
tones,  but  a  special  synthesis  of  the  separate  tones  given  in  sense,  and  it  de- 
pends on  a  specific  disposition.  It  is  &fundierter  Inhalt.  Complex  ideas 
can  arise  in  consciousness  in  two  ways  :  (i)  as  in  the  case  of  melody,  the 
simple  ideas  are  presented,  and  out  of  them  consiousness  constructs  a  con- 
tent or  idea  ;  (2)  as  in  imagination,  the  content  is  primarily  given,  and  it 
simultaneously  brings  associated  ideas  with  it,  and  thus  a  complex  idea  is 
constructed.  These  two  classes  of  ideas  arise  in  different  ways,  and  are, 
therefore,  dependent  upon  different  dispositions.  There  is  still  another 
class  of  complex  ideas,  which  are  not  simply  reproduced  in  consciousness, 
but  are  constructed  for  the  first  time,  as,  e.g. ,  a  new  melody  which  was 
never  heard  before.  This  requires  a  separate  disposition.  There  are  thus 
three  dispositions  at  the  basis  of  complex  ideas. 

EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 
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The  Stages  of  Knowledge.     ALFRED  H.  LLOYD.     Psych.  Rev.,  IV,  2,  pp. 

164-179. 

This  article  explains  the  stages  of  knowledge,  sensation,  perception, 
conception  and  intuition,  as  the  emotional  devolopment  of  the  principle  of 
'  vital  spontaneity.'  Stimulus  and  motive  are  identical ;  the  object  is  the 
objectified  part  of  the  subject.  In  the  object  we  have  the  perceived  world, 
which  becomes  symbolic  or  conceptual.  Sensation  and  intuition  are  limits 
rather  than  stages  of  knowledge  ;  sensation  is  a  vital  impulse  to  self- 
expression  ;  intuition  is  that  impulse  fully  mediated  in  an  act. 

L.  R.  ROGERS. 


ETHICAL. 

Aristotle 's  Theory  of  Incontinence.     W.  H.  FAIRBROTHER.     Mind,  XXIII, 

PP-  359-370- 

Incontinence  consists  primarily  in  a  struggle  between  reason  and  feeling, 
and  in  the  victory  of  the  latter  over  the  former.  Consequently,  it  is  not  due 
to  fallacious  reasoning,  to  incomplete  apprehension  of  the  facts,  etc.  The 
question  narrows  itself  to  the  following  :  What  is  the  actual  efficient  cause  of 
the  physical  movement  ?  The  answer  to  this  solves  the  problem,  how  a  man 
can  do  something  which  he  knows  at  the  time  to  be  wrong.  The  nature  of  in- 
continence is  best  exhibited  by  means  of  the  practical  syllogism,  which  does 
not  differ  from  any  other  syllogism  in  form,  but  in  matter,  since  the  minor 
premiss  is  no  mere  logical  particular,  but  asserts  a  concrete  '  moving  '  fact 
actually  present.  Suppose  a  case  in  which  there  is  an  '  accidental '  oppo- 
sition of  two  equally  valid  and  right  majors  ;  as  purely  intellectual  facts, 
neither  can  '  move '  the  man,  but  the  one  in  accordance  with  which  he 
knows  that  at  this  time  he  ought  not  to  act,  is  exemplified  in  some  con- 
crete sensible  thing  before  him.  This  .'  affects '  him  physically,  raises  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  and  consequent  desire,  and  arouses  an  opposition,  not 
between  the  two  universal  judgments,  but  between  one  of  them  and  a 
physical  force  which  '  drags  '  him.  The  incontinent  action  is  not  in  itself 
wrong,  but  only  unfitting  at  the  time.  It  is  only  when  it  becomes  our  duty 
for  the  moment  to  do  something  else  that  not  the  major  premiss,  but  the 
application  of  it  becomes  '  opposed  to  right  reason.'  How  then  is  the  in- 
continent man  morally  responsible,  if,  in  default  of  that  '  trained  habit, '  he 
'  is  moved  '  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  ?  The  De  Anima  furnishes 
the  answer.  In  the  Ethics,  Aristotle  shows  Ma/ and  hoiv  incontinence  takes 
place.  The  justification  of  the  moral  reprobation  can  be  found  only  in  the 
availability  of  some  psychological  factor,  which,  in  the  supposed  case,  can 
be  attached  to  the  disregarded  universal  and  become  as  effective  as  the 
'  sense  object '  actually  present.  Aristotle  does  not  introduce  any  third 
faculty,  nor  does  he  attribute  to  reason  any  '  moving  power, '  but  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that,  as  a  matter  of  common  experience,  an  '  idea  in  the 
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mind  '  may  have  a  powerful  '  physical  '  effect.  Such  an  '  idea  '  ( 
can  be  introduced  into  consciousness  at  the  critical  moment,  and*  outweigh 
the  '  sense  object.'  These  '  ideas  '  possess  kinetic  power,  because  they  ex- 
cite feeling,  with  consequent  desire  ;  and  they  excite  feeling,  because  they 
are  themselves  '  decaying  relics  of  sense.'  Although  they  form  the  raw 
material  of  knowledge,  they  are  not  originally  '  rational  '  elements.  As 
these  mental  images  are  retained  in  memory  and  are  available  at  any  time, 
the  incontinent  man  has  aid  at  hand  which  he  leaves  unused  on  his  own 
responsibility.  ALBERT  LEFEVRE 

Le  socialisme  suivant  les  races.     GUSTAVE  LE  BON.  Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  7,  pp. 

34-52;   8,  pp.  159-182. 

The  value  of  individualistic  and  collectivist  principles  depends  on  the 
time  and  place  manifesting  them.  Socialistic  ideas,  like  institutions,  result 
from  hereditary  mental  organization,  and  cannot  pass  from  one  nation  to 
another  without  profound  modification.  The  Latin  races  have  high  intelli- 
gence, but  have  been  characterized  from  the  earliest  times  by  deficiency  of 
individual  initiative  and  constancy.  They  have  always  entrusted  their  des- 
tiny to  the  action  of  government.  State  socialism  is  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  the  racial  character.  German  socialism  is  the  product  of  universal  mili- 
tarism, the  only  discipline  which  can  change  racial  character  in  so  short  a 
time.  German  collectivists  are  scientific  and  evolutionary,  scorning  the 
arbitrary,  geometrical  constructions  of  French  socialists.  Among  Anglo- 
Saxons  the  whole  racial  tendency  is  to  develop  self-control  and  effective- 
ness in  individuals,  making  paternalism  superfluous.  In  America  the  worst 
forms  of  socialism  are  being  preached  to  masses  recruited  by  emigration. 
A  struggle  is  certain  to  result,  but  individualism  is  certain  to  prevail.  The 
nations  characterized  by  individualism  are  far  outstripping  the  Latin  na- 
tions. Mere  political  institutions  make  no  difference.  In  France  the  pro- 
cess of  absorption  by  the  State  has  been  going  on  for  twelve  centuries.  The 
revolutions  never  change  that.  Educational  methods  are  destroying  what 
little  energy  and  initiative  remain.  Taxes  are  ruining  industries  and  forc- 
ing them  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  but  the  wasteful  and  complicated 
methods  prevailing  in  the  State  service  prove  that  the  consummation  of  the 
process  means  national  ruin.  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy  are  already  in  the 
last  stages,  and  France  is  rapidly  declining.  ARTHUR  NUTT 


METAPHYSICAL. 

La  relation  de  la  philosophie  au  movement  religieux  du  temps  present.     R. 

EUCKEN.     Rev.  de  Met.,  V,  4,  pp.  399-418. 

That  there  is  at  the  present  day  a  widespread  religious  movement  of 
ever-increasing   power,  is  a  fact  which  can  not   be  ignored,  and  which 
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admits  of  no  superficial  interpretation.  There  must  be  conditions  at  the  heart 
of  civilization  which  render  men  newly  susceptible  to  religion.  These  condi- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  the  revolution  of  thought  resulting  from  the  achieve- 
ments of  modern  science,  in  the  complications  of  the  social  question,  and 
in  the  problems,  old  as  man,  concerning  the  origin,  destiny  and  meaning 
of  human  life.  We  are  at  a  spiritual  crisis,  and  men  turn  naturally  to 
religion  for  the  satisfaction  of  spiritual  longings  and  as  a  solace  for  urgent 
ills.  But  the  modern  view  of  nature  as  a  system  of  laws,  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  the  new  conception  of  history,  and  the  new  zeal  for  historic  re- 
search, while  they  do  not  endanger  the  substance  of  religion,  are  at  vari- 
ance with  its  traditional  form.  Modern  thought  assigns  a  new  position  to 
the  subject.  The  line  of  direction — for  ages'from  object  to  subject — is  now 
reversed.  In  speculative  and  practical  matters  alike,  the  seat  of  authority 
is  no  longer  without,  but  within.  Religion  must  justify  itself  before  the 
scientific  conscience,  and,  in  doing  this,  it  needs  and  may  rightfully  claim 
the  aid  of  philosophy.  The  essence  of  religion,  the  place  which  it  occupies 
in  the  integral  life,  its  relation  to  other  domains  of  thought  and  activity, 
the  conception  of  life  and  the  idea  of  the  universe  which  grow  out  of  it — 
these  are  problems  which  impose  upon  philosophy  an  arduous  task,  a  task 
the  faithful  fulfilment  of  which,  however,  must  serve  the  ends  of  philosophy 
no  less  than  of  religion.  The  religious  problem  in. general  requires  a 
noological  treatment,  which  comprehends  three  principal  problems:  (i) 
the  truth  of  religion  in  a  universal  sense;  (2)  the  truth  of  a  specific  religion; 
(3)  the  significance  of  the  subjective  element  in  religion  for  the  individual 
and  for  humanity.  Much  of  this  inquiry  lies  within  the  sphere  of  philoso- 
phy. Moreover,  the  fundamental  problem  of  liberty  as  opposed  to  neces- 
sity belongs  to  philosophy  no  less  than  to  religion.  In  conclusion, 
philosophy  has  a  work  to  do  in  defending  the  religious  thesis  against 
religious  utilitarianism,  even  in  the  refined  forms  which  would  seek  in 
authority  a  refuge  from  doubt,  or  justify  religion  as  a  bond  and  balm  that 
makes  for  social  peace. 

V.  F.  MOORE. 

Les  philosophies  de  la  liberte.      G.    SEAILLES.     Rev.  de  Met.,  V,  2,  pp. 

162-180. 

The  essential  feature  of  a  '  philosophy  of  liberty '  is  that  it  takes  the  idea 
of  liberty  as  a  centre  of  perspective,  and  considers  the  world  of  matter  and 
of  spirit  from  this  point  of  view.  Since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  men  have 
perceived  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  liberty  with  the  necessity  of  the  laws 
of  logic  and  nature.  Post-Aristotelian  thought  gave  different  answers  to 
this  problem.  In  mediaeval  thinking  the  antinomy  of  freedom  and  neces- 
sary laws  takes  a  theological  form.  Descartes  can  hardly  be  classed 
among  the  philosphers  of  liberty,  since  in  his  system  liberty  is  subordinated 
to  his  intellectualism.  Kant  first  generalized  the  problem,  by  setting  neces- 
sity in  the  phenomenal  world  over  against  freedom  as  a  necessary  postulate 
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of  the  practical  reason.  The  progress  of  the  positive  sciences  since  Kant 
has  made  the  solution  at  once  more  difficult  and  more  imperious.  Determin- 
ism is  a  postulate  of  natural  science  ;  it  is  implied  in  its  methods.  More- 
over, scientific  determinism  does  not  stop  at  the  limit  which  Kant  set  for  it, 
but  invades  the  realm  of  morals.  The  philosopher  of  liberty  must  meet 
the  philosopher  of  determinism  in  the  open  field  ;  he  must  oppose  to  a 
universal  determinism  a  theory  which  recognizes  freedom  as  a  principle  of 
our  being,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  thought.  In 
this  spirit  the  modern  defenders  of  liberty  have  labored.  The  determinists 
generalized  necessity.  Secretan,  Lequier,  Renouvier  and  others  have  gen- 
eralized liberty.  The  philosophers  of  liberty  have  been  true  to  the  spirit 
and  function  of  philosophy.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  to 
oppose  pure  contingency  to  mechanism,  as  some  of  them  have  done,  is  not 
to  make  it  difficult  to  believe  in  intelligence  and  order  as  manifest  in  the 

universe-  V.  F.  MOORE. 

Lame  et  la  liberte.     CHAS.    DUNAN,   Rev.   Ph.,   XXII,   7,  pp.  1-33  ;    8, 

pp.  129-158. 

Every  ethical  discussion  seems  to  involve  at  the  outset  a  conflict  with 
science.  Morality  postulates  liberty  ;  science  postulates  determinism. 
Treated  abstractly,  neither  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  other.  If  the 
existence  of  a  soul  as  a  free  agent  is  to  be  vindicated,  it  must  be  found 
necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  phenomena.  No  phenomenon  can  be 
fully  understood,  except  as  connected  with  all  other  phenomena.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  law  of  causality  and  the  law  of  finality  are  both  uni- 
versal, and  ultimately  identical.  If,  then,  all  phenomena  are  interdepend- 
ent, they  presuppose  a  unity  logically  anterior  to  them.  This  unity  posits 
the  world  of  phenomena  by  an  act  of  spontaneity,  which  is  simply  a  lower 
form  of  thought.  But  it  does  so  only  mediately,  i.  e. ,  through  the  indi- 
vidual monads  in  which  it  realizes  itself ;  for  the  order  of  the  universe 
plainly  has  reference  to  the  existence  of  individual  organisms.  Each  monad 
posits  the  universe,  as  expressive  of  its  manner  of  being.  The  objective 
reality  of  the  world  is  thus  rendered  secure,  and  through  the  multiplicity  of 
the  monads  it  is  also  made  permanent.  Phenomena  are  interpreted  through 
special  applications  of  the  universal  laws  of  causality  and  finality.  The  con- 
nections determining  a  given  phenomenon  are  called  its  '  causes. '  The  very 
existence  of  the  phenomenon  appears,  not  from  its  efficient  causes,  but  from 
the  ends  that  it  subserves  ;  hence,  perfection  is  the  raison  cT  etre.  Science 
treats  only  of  particular  connections,  and  can  never  complete  its  explanation 
of  existence  ;  the  ultimate  explanation,  therefore,  belongs  to  metaphysics. 
The  explanation  here  given  involves  both  determinism  and  indeterminism. 
Every  monad,  or  soul,  is  somehow  determined  by  all  other  monads.  From 
this  determination  arises  the  morphological  law,  which  requires  that  every 
organism  must  strive  to  realize  a  type.  If  this  law  were  absolute,  however, 
no  new  thing  could  be  produced.  Interaction  takes  place,  not  en  bloc,  but 
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between  elements  ;  yet  its  product  is  a  distinct  thing,  even  as  to  its  elements 
The  anterior  states  of  a  monad,  therefore,  produce  the  posterior  states  ; 
each  state  is  complete  in  itself.  The  law  of  homogeneity,  which  demands 
that  the  separate  states  be  as  much  alike  as  possible,  contains  the  deter- 
minism to  which  the  nomad  is  subject.  The  diversity  introduced  by  the 
spontaneity  of  the  monad  adds  the  element  of  contingency.  In  mental 
phenomena  contingency  plays  a  still  greater  part,  for  the  principles  of 
knowledge  and  character  admit  of  only  partial  organization,  and  are,  there- 
fore, capable  of  greater  changes.  Upon  this  element  of  contingency  the 
freedom  of  the  will  bases  itself.  The  will,  or  reflective  thought,  is  essen- 
tially of  the  same  nature  as  unconscious  spontaneity,  and  it  rules  by  oppos- 
ing passion  to  passion.  Its  freedom  does  not  conflict  with  the  laws  dis- 
covered by  science,  for  science  deals  with  an  infinite  object,  and  always 
leaves  an  unexplained  residuum.  The  laws  of  nature,  since  they  cannot 
determine  integrally  what  is  to  happen,  are  dependent  upon  contingency, 
to  which  they  are  not  contradictor)',  but  correlative.  R  ,, 

The  Relation  of  Pessimism  to  Ultimate  Philosophy.     F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER. 

Int.  J.  E.,  VIII,  4,  pp.  48-54. 

Logically,  pessimism  should  be  taken  in  a  far  wider  and  more  fundamental 
sense  than  is  commonly  assigned  to  it.  The  conclusion  that  life  is  not 
worth  living  may  follow  from  other  than  hedonistic  premisses.  Life  may 
be  condemned  not  because  it  has  too  little  pleasure,  but  because  it  has  too 
little  of  the  other  ends  which  are  recognized  as  good  in  themselves,  because 
it  has  too  little  virtue,  or  knowledge,  or  beauty,  or  duration.  And  un- 
happiness  may  be  the  effect,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  the  worthlessness  of 
life.  All  these  condemnations  of  life  are  the  result  of  the  application  to  it 
of  some  ideal  or  standard  of  value.  The  deeper  nature  of  pessimism  con- 
sists in  the  denial  of  the  value  of  life,  in  whatever  terms  and  by  whatever 
standards  it  may  be  formulated.  There  are  only  two  alternative  attitudes 
to  the  question  of  ultimate  value  or  of  summum  bonum,  the  optimistic  and 
the  pessimistic;  for  the  agnostic  attitude  is  resolvable  into  the  pessimistic. 
And,  since  judgments  of  fact  seem  psychologically  to  be  rendered  possible 
by,  and  rest  on,  judgments  of  value,  the  question  of  the  value  of  life  becomes 
the  ultimate  question  of  philosophy.  If  philosophy  will  address  itself  to  this 
question,  it  will  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  influence  and  prosperity. 

J.  S. 


HISTORICAL. 

Der  Wissenschaftsbegriff  bei  H.    Lotze.    O.  KREBS.     V.  f.   w.   Ph.,  XXI, 

3,  pp.  307-33I- 

This  article  forms  the  third  of  a  series,  two  of  which  have  been  already 
summarized  in  this  REVIEW  (VI,  6).     Lotze  is  opposed  to  every  kind  of  '  uni- 
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versal  method  '  in  philosophy.  His  training  in  natural  science  prevented  him 
from  accepting  idealistic  monism,  and  his  interest  in  poetry  and  art  kept 
him  from  materialism.  He  maintains  that  no  single  method  will  suffice  for 
all  sorts  of  philosophical  investigations,  and  that  the  apparent  unity  of 
method  is  illusory.  But  he  offers  no  proof  of  this  thesis.  Morever,  his 
insistence  that  the  highest  science  must  unite  all  particular  sciences  into  a 
a  system  presupposes  a  universal  method.  One  of  Lotze'  s  greatest  services 
lies  in  his  pointing  out  that  philosophical  thought  can  have  no  forms 
essentially  different  from  those  of  ordinary  thinking.  For  Lotze,  the  object 
of  science  consists  in  problems  which  gradually  develop  with  the  progress 
of  thought.  All  the  genuine  problems  of  science  relate  merely  to  phe- 
nomena. There  is  an  inconsistency  in  Lotze' s  doctrine  here.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  insists  that  we  are  concerned  merely  with  phenomena  ;  on  the 
other,  he  refuses  to  admit  any  questions  as  to  things-in-themselves.  Yet 
'phenomenon'  certainly  implies  ' thing-in-itself. '  Though  Lotze  limits 
knowledge  to  phenomena,  he  holds  that  we  may  gain  religious  truth  from 
supersensible  impressions.  He  apparently  considers  this  religious  truth  as 
a  part  of  science,  though  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  make  it  higher  and 
more  certain  than  the  truths  of  science.  By  his  failure  to  find  the  common 
root  of  faith  and  knowledge,  Lotze  leaves  a  gap  in  the  system  of  thought. 
He  has  no  concept  of  science  which  is  unitary  and  consistent.  The  writer 
agrees  with  other  critics  in  the  opinion  that  Lotze' s  writings  do  not  indicate 
different  stages  of  philosophical  development. 

ELLEN  B.  TALBOT. 

Die  bewegenden  Krdfte  in  Kants  philosophischer  Entwickelung  und  die 
beiden  Pole  seines  Systems.  E.  ADICKES.  Kant  Studien,  I,  i,  2 -{-3,  4, 
pp.  9-60,  161-197,  352-416. 

In  Kant's  philosophical  development  two  factors  are  prominent — his 
rationalism  and  his  interest  in  the  problems  of  rational  theology  and  psy- 
chology. Though  Kant  starts  as  a  rationalist  of  the  old  school,  yet  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God  creates  a  ferment  in  his  thought.  He  ap- 
proaches empiricism,  but  has  no  consistent  empirical  theory.  Even  in  this 
period  his  ethico-religious  view  of  the  world  remains  unchanged,  though  he 
despairs  of  giving  it  a  scientific  basis.  About  this  time  (i  769)  the  influence  of 
Hume  and  the  problem  of  the  antinomies  leads  to  a  change  in  Kant's  thought. 
A  temporary  answer  is  given  to  Hume  in  the  Inaugural  Dissertation.  By 
separating  sense  and  intellect,  theology  and  psychology  are  restored  to  their 
former  position.  About  this  time,  also,  Kant  intends  to  write  a  pure  moral 
philosophy,  free  from  empirical  principles.  From  the  Dissertation  to  the 
Critique,  Kant  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  a  priori  to  objects.  To  save 
rationalism  he  denies  transcendent  knowledge,  and  recognizes  the  reverse 
side  of  a  prwrism,  viz. :  transcendental  idealism  and  limitation  to  experience. 
Thus  Kant  is  forced  to  separate  knowledge  and  faith.  The  two  forces  in 
Kant's  development  become  the  two  poles  of  his  system.  On  the  one  side 
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he  strives  to  re-found  science  by  establishing  rationalism,  and  on  the  other 
he  wishes  to  protect  the  religious  Weltanschauung  by  basing  it  on  practical 
moral  faith.  That  the  defence  of  rationalism  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  first 
Critique  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  problem  in  the  Introduction,  by 
the  proof  of  the  validity  of  mathematical  science  in  the  ^Esthetic,  and  also 
by  the  clear  statement  of  the  problem  in  the  Prolegomena.  And  the  most 
important  positions  of  the  Analytic  can  be  harmonized  only  when  we  put  the 
rationalistic  tendency  in  the  foreground.  The  Metaphysische  Aufangs- 
grunde,  with  its  doctrine  of  matter  and  motion  derived  from  pure  reason,  is  but 
the  completion  of  the  Transcendental  Deduction.  In  the  Dialectic,  idealism 
and  the  limitation  of  knowledge  to  experience  play  the  chief  role,  but  even 
here  these  are  necessary  presuppositions  both  of  Kant's  moral  philosophy  and 
of  the  faith  side  of  his  system.  The  contradictions  with  respect  to  the  thing- 
in-itself  can  be  explained  only  by  distinguishing  between  Kant  as  a  man 
and  Kant  as  a  logical  thinker.  That  the  second  Critique  is  ration- 
alistic is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Kant  attempts  to  parallel  the  two 
Critiqiies,  thus  overlooking  the  difference  between  the  '  ought '  and  the 
'must.'  Kant  demands  universality  and  necessity  in  morals.  The  law 
must  be  necessarily  commanded.  It  must  be  known  and  proved  a  priori \ 
and  must  even  work  a  priori.  The  rationalistic  tendency  in  the  third 
Critique  has  been  expressed  by  Kant  himself.  He  wished  to  add  another 
department  to  the  system  of  rational  knowledge,  and  he  admits  that  the 
chief  difficulty  is  to  find  universality  and  necessity  in  the  most  subjective  of 
all  phenomena,  namely,  feeling.  The  counter-pole  of  Kant's  system  is  faith. 
Dr.  Adickes  points  out  the  contradictory  and  hesitating  way  in  which  Kant 
deals  with  the  postulates  of  practical  reason.  The  proof  of  these  postu- 
lates cannot  be  logical,  but  must  be  found  in  the  subjective  necessity 
which  we  feel  for  assuming  their  existence.  The  conflict  results  from 
Kant's  logic,  on  the  one  side,  and  his  individual  needs  and  wishes,  on  the 
other.  His  rationalistic  tendency  extends  into  the  region  of  faith.  He 
did  not  thoroughly  grasp  the  personal  character  and  subjective  origin  of 
true  faith,  for  this  would  not  have  been  for  him  a  sufficient  support  for 
morality  and  religion.  The  two  poles  of  his  system  may  be  viewed  as  pole 
and  counter-pole,  and  both  are  equally  justified.  Kant's  pure  theoretical 
interest  is  undeniable  ;  it  shines  forth  on  every  page  of  his  writing.  But 
the  faith  side  of  his  philosophy  owes  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  practical 
needs.  The  summit  of  the  system  is  ethical.  It  is  this  practical  tendency 
which  unites  the  two  parts  of  the  system  into  a  whole.  Looking  at  Kant 
as  a  man,  we  may  say  that  knowledge  is  the  expression  of  his  understand- 
ing, faith  the  expression  of  his  heart. 

W.  MANAHAN. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW   BOOKS. 

U  opposition   universelle.      Essai    d'une   theorie   des    contraires.     Par   G. 

TARDE.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1897. — pp.  445. 

The  author  has  here  presented  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  of 
opposition.  His  general  view  of  life  reminds  one  of  Emerson's  philosophy 
of  'compensation.'  The  world  is  to  both  a  sphere  of  balanced  forces 
and  nicely  adjusted  mechanisms.  There  is  everywhere  the  perpetual 
•ebb  and  flow,  night  and  day,  heat  and  cold,  inspiration  and  respiration, 
systole  and  diastole,  convex  and  concave,  good  and  evil.  According  to  M. 
Tarde  the  idea  of  opposition  contains  as  one  of  its  essentials  the  character- 
istic of  neutralization  or  equilibration,  such  as  the  relation  of  acid  to  alkali, 
poison  to  antidote.  Such  a  relation  in  logic  would  be  called  a  contrary 
rather  than  a  contradictory  opposition.  The  contradictories,  M.  Tarde  in- 
sists, are  not  truly  opposed,  as  obscurity  and  light,  silence  and  sound,  the 
void  and  the  full ;  for  the  one  is  simply  the  absolute  negation  of  the  other, 
without  implying  a  positive  force  operating  in  an  opposite  direction.  Nega- 
tion, in  other  words,  is  not  opposition.  The  idea  of  opposition  must,  there- 
fore, be  more  precisely  determined,  and  to  this  end  the  author  gives  the  fol- 
lowing definition  :  ' '  When  two  variable  terms  are  such  that  one  is  not  able 
to  be  conceived  as  becoming  the  other,  except  upon  the  condition  of  passing 
through  a  series  of  variations  ending  in  a  zero  state,  and  thence  passing 
through  a  corresponding  grade  of  variations  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
two  terms  thus  related  are  opposed." 

A  criticism  of  the  definition  thus  given  by  the  author  seems  to  me 
to  be  in  point,  namely,  that  there  are  terms  truly  opposed  which  do 
not  have  a  zero  state  between  them.  This  may  be  rudely  illustrated  in  the 
phenomena  which  are  expressed  by  the  so-called  '  law  of  error, '  or  '  curve 
probability,'  where  opposition  is  indicated  by  variations  from  the  normal  in 
opposite  directions,  quite  as  well  as  by  variations  from  the  zero  state,  such 
as  variations  from  a  normal  height,  above  and  below,  or  in  vital  statistics 
variations  more  or  less  from  the  average,  the  normal  death  rate.  M.  Tarde 
in  one  of  his  illustrations  acknowledges  that  the  zero  is  not  always  a  real 
zero  state,  as  in  the  variations  of  plant  or  animal  life  from  a  definite  type, 
the  type  being  regarded  as  the  zero  state.  Passing  through  a  veritable  zero 
state  is  not,  therefore,  essential  to  the  idea  of  opposition. 

M.  Tarde  gives  a  classification  of  the  various  kinds  of  opposition  to 
which,  in  his  exposition  and  illustration,  he  adheres  very  consistently  through- 
out this  work.  He  distinguishes  between  opposition  based  upon  form,  and 
opposition  based  upon  matter.  As  regards  the  form,  he  divides  opposition 
into  radial  and  linear  ;  the  radial  again  into  centrifugal  and  centripetal,  the 
former,  as  in  the  rays  of  sound-waves,  proceeding  from  a  centre,  and  the 
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latter,  as  in  the  gravitation  of  molecules  of  matter,  towards  a  centre.  Linear 
opposition  is  always  polar,  as  in  magnetism  and  kindred  phenomena.  Ac- 
cording to  matter,  opposition  may  be  regarded  as  qualitative  or  serial,  and 
as  quantitative.  By  a  qualitative  opposition,  the  author  would  indicate  a 
reversion  of  the  order  of  a  given  series,  as  a  theme  or  phrase  of  music 
played  in  the  reverse  order  of  notes,  or  geological  strata  conceived  as  de- 
posited in  a  reverse  order.  In  such  opposition  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  one  series  passes  through  a  veritable  zero  point  in  passing  to  the 
same  series  experienced  in  a  reverse  order.  Quantitative  opposition  divides 
again  into  opposition  of  degree,  more  or  less,  and  opposition  of  force > 
either  mechanical  or  logical,  that  is,  where  either  physical  or  psychological 
forces  are  so  related  as  to  neutralize  each  other.  The  author  discusses  the 
various  kinds  of  opposition  as  illustrated  in  the  spheres  of  mathematics 
and  mechanics,  in  the  oppositions  of  biology,  and  especially  in  psycho- 
logical and  social  life.  It  is  in  the  latter,  psychological  and  social  opposi- 
tion, that  M.  Tarde  is  most  interested  and  most  interesting.  He  finds  that 
the  main  phenomena  of  psychology  may  be  regarded  as  manifesting 
affirmation  and  denial,  on  the  one  hand,  and  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
desires,  on  the  other.  In  the  sphere  of  cognition  every  perception  implies 
a  judgment  which  in  turn  is  an  affirmation,  and  every  affirmation  becomes 
definite  only  as  there  is  a  corresponding  denial  ;  so  also  in  the  sphere  of 
feeling  there  is  continually  the  opposition  to  be  noted  between  desire  and 
repulsion,  its  natural  complement.  In  the  social  life  we  find  the  correspond- 
ing ideas  of  truth  and  value  forming  the  incentives  to  activity  and  the  ground 
of  relations  between  man  and  man,  the  true  with  its  affirmations  and  de- 
nials, the  idea  of  value  with  its  accompanying  desires  and  repulsions,  giving 
use  to  the  complicated  net-work  of  interests  and  motives  underlying  the 
restless  struggle  for  existence.  In  war  there  is  found  preeminently  both 
physical  and  social  opposition  in  clash  of  beliefs  and  of  desires.  There  is, 
however,  an  evolution  of  justice  and  morality  which  becomes  a  force  in 
society  to  offset  the  strength  of  the  martial  spirit,  and  to  check  the  unneces- 
sary prevalence  of  war  and  other  forms  of  social  opposition.  And  in 
general,  the  author  insists  that  adaptation  is  a  factor  which  we  must  take 
into  account  as  well  as  opposition.  Sympathy  and  cooperation  in  the 
life  of  society  insure  a  progress  which,  under  the  sway  of  a  universal  oppo- 
sition, would  fail  of  realization.  M.  Tarde  very  staunchly  insists  upon  the 
recognition  of  sympathetic  cooperative  forces  amidst  the  warfare  of  interests 
and  the  rivalry  of  competition.  The  optimistic  view  of  society — its  possi- 
bilies  and  the  hope  of  their  realization — constitutes  the  chief  merit  and  charm 
of  this  valuable  treatise.  The  author's  point  of  view  is  a  most  pleasing 
one,  as  he  lays  special  stress  upon  the  practical  bearings  of  the  speculative 
problems  which  he  discusses,  in  the  light  of  progress  and  the  constructive 
forces  in  society. 

JOHN  GRIER  HIBBEN. 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 
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The  New  Psychology.  By  E.  W.  SCRIPTURE,  Director  of  the  Yale  Psy- 
chological Laboratory.  London,  Walter  Scott ;  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1897,  pp.  xxiv  -j-  500. 

This  volume,  like  the  author's  Thinking,  Feeling  and  Doing,  is  an  intro- 
duction to  modern  psychology  ;  but  while  the  former  was  meant  to  appeal 
to  ' '  the  average  unscientific  reader, ' '  this  work  is  meant  as  a  serious  contri- 
bution to  scientific  literature.  Dr.  Scripture  seeks  to  explain  "just  what 
the  new  psychology  is,'!  and,  while  not  attempting  to  cover  the  whole  field 
of  investigation,  to  bring  out  the  fundamental  principles  and  salient  facts 
of  the  experimental  work  which  has  been  developed  in  this  century. 

The  first  of  the  five  parts  into  which  the  volume  is  divided  is  headed 
'  Methods, '  and  contains  an  exposition  of  the  general  nature  of  observa- 
tion, statistics,  measurement,  and  experiment,  with  references  to  their  em- 
ployment in  psychological  research.  In  Part  II,  under  'Time,'  we  have 
chapters  on  standards  of  time,  time  of  sensation,  of  volition,  of  thought,  as 
well  as  on  time  estimates,  rhythm,  time  influence  (memory  etc.),  and  suc- 
cession in  time  (association  experiments).  Part  III,  'Energy,'  con- 
taining ii  chapters,  deals  with  a  miscellaneous  list  of  subjects,  among 
others,  energy  of  voluntary  effort,  fatigue,  movement,  pain,  feeling,  sound, 
color.  In  the  fourth  part,  the  various  forms  of  space,  bodily,  tactual,  etc., 
are  taken  up.  In  the  last  part,  headed  'Past  and  Present,'  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  historical  account  of  the  origin  and  present  state  of  the  new 
psychology.  The  book  is  richly  supplied  with  illustrations,  which  include 
reproductions  of  photographs,  diagrams  of  apparatus,  and  curves  to  illustrate 
graphically  methods  and  results. 

The  book  is,  on  the  whole,  an  able  and  vigorous  presentation  of  psy- 
chology in  its  most  modern  form.  It  is  interesting  and  original  both  in 
arrangement  and  statement,  and  bears  witness  throughout  to  the  fertility 
and  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Scripture's  activity  in  the  work  of  psychological  in- 
vestigation. The  emphasis  which  he  lays  on  the  '  new,'  as  contrasted  with 
the  'old,'  psychology  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who  has  ap- 
plied the  experimental  method  with  success  as  he  has  done,  and  who, 
appreciating  the  growing  wealth  of  concrete,  exact  information  that  is  being 
gathered  by  the  use  of  this  method,  rightly  sees  in  this  a  proof  of  its  great 
importance  in  building  up  a  real  science  of  mind. 

The  volume  offers  little  of  direct  interest  to  the  student  of  general  phil- 
osophy. It  will,  however,  have  its  value  in  helping  to  make  clear  the 
division  often  obscurely  drawn  between  scientific  psychology  and  the 
philosophy  of  mind.  To  the  student  of  natural  science,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  should  be  of  distinct  service  in  offering  convincing  proof  of  the  applica- 
bility of  strict  scientific  methods  to  the  investigation  of  mental  phenomena 
and  their  relations.  It  ought  also  to  assist  in  making  plain  the  fact  that 
experimental  psychology  does  not  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  consist  of  an 
account  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain  and  sense  organs. 
When,  however,  we  ask  what  is  the  contribution  to  psychology  the  answer 
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is  not  so  easy.  The  author,  in  his  zeal  to  avoid  vain  theorizing,  has  been  led 
to  neglect  the  task  of  introducing  system  into  the  rich  variety  of  concrete  facts 
and  results.  "  We  here  have  nothing  to  do,"  he  says  in  one  passage  "  with 
the  usual  distinction  between  sensations  as  elements  of  mind,  percepts  as 
compounds,  etc."  This  rejection  of  the  ordinary  analytic  procedure  is  car- 
ried through  consistently  :  we  are  to  use  words  like  sensation,  feeling, 
emotion,  etc.,  "in  the  meanings  implied  in  common  speech."  This  sounds 
dangerously  like  an  appeal  to  the  plain  man's  judgment  in  the  choice  of 
terms  and  concepts.  But  we  are  told  also  that  "we  shall  find  all  the  facts 
of  mental  life  in  their  proper  places,  and,  I  venture  to  hope,  in  connections 
more  natural  and  intelligible  than  when  arranged  to  suit  a  particular  scheme 
of  classification."  These  connections  are  found  in  Part  II,  in  the  grouping 
together  under  '  Time '  of  chapters  on  the  objective  time  relations  of  mental 
phenomena  and  on  our  subjective  estimates  of  time  (without  further  expla- 
nation than  the  remark,  "  Having  measured  our  thoughts  in  terms  of  time, 
let  us  measure  time  by  our  thoughts,")  and  in  bringing  together  under  the 
concept  •  energy  '  the  very  varied  list  of  subjects  already  mentioned.  We 
learn  that  "we  must  start  from  energy  as  a  prime  factor  in  any  intelligible 
treatment  of  mental  life. ' '  But  what  precisely  this  energy  is,  how  it  differs 
from  what  we  know  as  the  sense  of  effort,  and  what  specially  intelligible  re- 
lation is  given  to  sensations  of  movement,  pain,  feeling  and  color  sensation, 
when  treated  under  this  heading,  are  points  which  Dr.  Scripture  does  not 
make  clear. 

In  criticising  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  matter  presented,  one  must 
remember  that  the  author  expressly  limits  his  treatment.  But  even  with 
this  in  mind,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  Dr.  Scripture  has  shown  a  certain 
lack  of  perspective.  The  prominence  given  to  the  Yale  Laboratory,  and  to- 
the  work  of  its  director,  seems  hardly  advisable.  Details  of  apparatus  and 
experiments  are  presented  sometimes  in  a  way  which  may  tend  to  make 
them  more  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  than  the  end  for  which 
they  are  devised.  In  the  chapter  on  color,  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  is 
presented  as  if  it  alone  held  the  field  ;  Hering's  theory  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. One  point  more  may  be  noticed.  The  illustrations  form  a  valuable 
feature  of  the  book  ;  but  in  several  cases  they  are  presented  without  ade- 
quate explanation,  and,  in  such  a  form,  they  can  do  little  else  than  distract 

the  reader's  attention. 

W.  G.  SMITH. 

System  der  Philosophic.     Von  WILHELM  WUNDT.     Zweite  umgearbeitete 
Auflage.     Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1897. — pp.  xviii,  689. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  work,  which  first  appeared  in   1889,  has  yet 
received   the   recognition   in  the  English-speaking    world   which    its  im- 
portance demands.     So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  the  only  complete  '  system  ' 
of  philosophy  which  has  been  produced  during  the  present  generation- 
And  it  has  still  further  claims  to  respectful  consideration.     Quite  apart  from 
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the  deservedly  great  repution  which  its  author  has  attained  in  the  fields  of 
psychology  and  ethics,  the  System  der  Philosophic  pursues  the  method  by 
which  alone,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fruitful  philosophical  results  are  to  be 
gained.  The  author  takes  his  stand,  that  is,  upon  what  has  been  estab- 
lished regarding  the  nature  of  man  and  the  world  by  the  investigations  of 
the  individual  sciences.  The  problem  of  philosophy  is  then  to  unite  the 
results  obtained  from  these  various  fields  of  inquiry  into  a  harmonious 
system,  assigning  to  each  group  of  facts  its  proper  place,  and  giving 
to  each  its  proper  value.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  this  task  is  a 
supremely  difficult  one  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  of  the  book 
before  us  will  serve  to  show  how  thorough  is  the  attempt  which  has  been 
made.  In  addition  to  the  Introduction,  which  discusses  the  problem  of 
philosophy  and  its  relation  to  the  particular  sciences,  the  following  are  the 
main  divisions  of  the  book  :  (i)  Thought ;  (2)  Knowledge  ;  (3)  The  Con- 
cepts of  the  Understanding  ;  (4)  Transcendental  Ideas  ;  (5)  Fundamental 
Points  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  ;  (6)  Elements  of  Philosophy  of  Mind. 
The  alterations  in  the  present  edition,  the  author  states,  have  for  their 
object  to  remove  misunderstandings  to  which  the  work  in  its  original  form 
gave  rise.  These  changes  are  found  mainly  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth 
divisions  of  the  book,  and  affect  only  the  treatment  of  a  few  minor  points. 
The  titles  of  a  few  paragraph  headings  have  been  changed,  but  in  general 
the  order  and  treatment  of  topics  remain  unchanged.  About  twenty  pages 
in  all  have  been  added  to  the  length  of  the  volume. 

J.  E.  C. 

Untersuchungen  zur  Phaenomenologie  und  Ontologie  des  menschlichen 
Geistes.  Von  DR.  G.  CLASS,  Ord.  Professor  in  Erlangen.  Leipzig, 
A.  Deichert'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung  Nachf.  (Georg  Boehme), 
1896. — pp.  238. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  give,  first,  a  description  of  the  phenomena 
embraced  under  the  concept  'soul'  or  'spirit,'  and  secondly,  to  give  an 
ontological  explanation  of  the  same.  The  subject  of  the  inquiry  is  indi- 
cated by  the  word  Geist.  This  includes  those  phenomena  which  we  call 
spiritual,  and  is  distinguished  on  the  one  side  from  Seele,  which  he  uses 
as  the  equivalent  of  'mind.'  On  the  other  side,  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  idea  of  an  objective  spirit,  or  a  God,  in  which  all  personal  distinctions 
are  lost.  Between  these  two  fields  of  inquiry,  the  objective  and  the  sub- 
jective spirit,  there  is  another  field,  which  contains  what  he  calls  the  con- 
tent of  history.  By  this  he  means  history  not  as  a  record  of  human 
events,  but  history  as  the  movement  and  development  of  great  ideas  and 
systems  of  thought.  History  in  this  sense  is  the  product  not  merely  of 
empirical  conditions,  but  also  of  the  free  action  of  the  spirit.  His  inves- 
tigations are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  relation  between  the  content  of 
history  and  the  individual  spirit.  The  attitude  of  the  individual  toward  the 
system  of  thought  may  be  affirmative  or  negative,  and  systems  of  the 
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thought  both  depend  for  their  development  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
individual,  and  react  upon  it.  Upon  the  lower  plane,  that  of  mind  as 
a  part  of  nature,  the  ruling  motive  is  feeling,  the  satisfaction  of  a  want 
(Bedurfniss),  conformity  to  environment ;  on  the  higher  plane  of  spirit,  it 
is  the  ascent  to  a  system  of  thought  and  the  search  after  absolute  truth. 
This  higher  life  he  defines  as  personal,  in  distinction  from  the  lower,  which 
is  individualistic.  On  the  higher  plane  the  individual  identifies  himself 
with  the  system  of  thought,  and  his  ascent  is  not  determined  by  empirical 
conditions.  The  constitutive  moments  of  the  personal  spirit  are  thought 
and  the  ego,  and  the  union  of  these  two  .represents  the  really  existent. 
Nature,  as  the  sequence  of  merely  empirical  facts,  has  only  an  inferior 
reality.  Mind,  as  a  part  of  nature,  has  also  a  reality  inferior  to  that  of 
spirit ;  but,  as  capable  of  being  brought  under  the  ideas  of  the  spirit  (Kant's 
Vernuft-Ideen},  it  is  potentially  spiritual.  Spirit,  then,  as  the  union  of 
thought  and  the  ego  is  particular,  and  the  difference  of  systems  of  thought 
is  due,  therefore,  as  much  to  the  peculiarity  of  personal  spirits  as  to  the 
historical  conditions.  Finally,  the  doctrine  of  thought  and  the  ego,  as 
constituting  the  highest  reality  within  our  knowledge,  offers  a  basis  for 
postulating  the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  the  personal  spirit. 

WARNER  FITE. 

Experience,  a  Chapter  of  Prolegomena.  By  the  Rev.  WILFRID  RICH- 
MOND. London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1896. — pp.  64. 
The  object  of  this  admirable  little  essay  in  epistemology  is  to  bring 
philosophy  back  to  experience,  as  its  only  satisfactory  starting-point. 
' '  Philosophy  now  finds  the  testimony  of  experience  discredited.  Its  en- 
deavor is  futile,  unless  the  credit  of  its  sources  is  reestablished.  The  cur- 
rent doctrine  taught  is  that,  whatever  else  experience  may  afford  us,  it 
cannot  give  us  the  knowledge  of  reality.  The  purpose,  then,  of  this 
'  Chapter  of  Prolegomena '  is  to  deal  with  this  initial  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  philosophy,  the  doctrine  that  we  cannot  know"  (Preface). 
Agnosticism  or  phenomenalism  rests  on  the  theory  that  knowledge  begins 
with  what  is  given  in  sensation,  given  to  the  mind  or  subject  of  knowledge 
by  the  object  or  thing  known.  This  theory  so  separates  the  mind  and 
reality  as  to  make  their  real  connection  in  knowledge  difficult  to  conceive. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  starting-point  of  knowledge,  the  elementary  datum 
of  experience,  is  a  feeling  of  reality  which  is  unconscious  of  the  distinction 
between  self  and  thing,  and  contains  both  in  unbroken  unity.  This 
original  feeling  may  be  'described;'  it  cannot  be  'expressed.'  Its 
language  would  be  'adverbial'  or  '  interjectional,'  not  predicamental. 
Philosophy  has  confused  "  feeling  itself,  feeling  as  it  is  felt,  and  feeling  as 
it  is  recalled  and  described  in  an  intellectual  judgment"  (p.  24).  "The 
Kantian  criticism  showed  that  the  '  given  '  sensation  owed  all  its  content 
to  the  activity  of  thought,  bringing  this  sensation  into  those  relations  with 
other  sensations  without  which  it  is  a  mere  indeterminate  datum  ' '  (pp.  30— 
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31).  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  this  sensation  or  ap- 
pearance represented  by  the  judgment,  'I  have  a  feeling'"  (p.  34). 
' '  The  first  act  of  the  perceptive  consciousness,  again,  does  not  produce  a 
judgment  of  the  type,  '  I  have  a  feeling,'  '  I  see  an  appearance  of  white,' 
but  of  the  type,  '  There  is  a  white  thing  '  "  (p.  36).  "Knowledge  arises, 
then,  from  a  feeling  in  which  we  self-conscious  subjects,  as  lookers  on, 
may  see  the  presence  of  a  'subject'  of  the  feeling  consciousness,  and  of 
an  'object'  by  which  the  feeling  consciousness  is  modified;  but  the  feel- 
ing, as  felt,  is  neither  subjective  nor  objective.  And  knowledge  itself 
begins  when  a  perception  arises  from  this  feeling,  in  which  the  subject 
and  object,  latent  in  feeling,  have  started  into  distinction  from  one 
another"  (p.  37).  This  is  the  author's  answer  to  the  question,  Can  we 
know  reality?  "There  is  no  bar  to  our  knowledge  of  reality  in  the  fact 
that  knowledge  takes  its  birth  from  a  state  of  consciousness  in  which 
subject  and  object,  mind  and  reality,  are  indistinguishably  one;  nor  yet 
in  the  fact  that  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  knowledge  sets  them 
face  to  face  with  one  another  as  interdependent  and  correlative  factors  in 
experience"  (p.  38).  On  this  view,  "the  world  we  know  resumes  its 
place  as  real.  We  can  start  from  experience  as  it  stands.  We  are  not 
forbidden  to  think  that  it  is  what  it  appears  to  be — the  revelation  of 
reality"  (p.  39).  What  this  reality  is,  is  briefly  suggested  in  the  closing 
pages  of  the  essay.  "  It  is  the  task  of  philosophy  to  take  the  most  typi- 
cally real  reality  of  experience,  the  intimate  knowledge  of  personality, 
realized  through  the  threefold  faculty  of  personality  itself,  as  the  standard 
of  our  apprehension  of  experience  as  a  whole"  (p.  64).  By  reason  of  its 
extreme  brevity,  the  present  essay  is  calculated  rather  to  whet  than  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  sympathetic  reader,  who  will  look  forward  with 
considerable  expectation  to  the  further  discussion  of  these  problems  which 
Mr.  Richmond  hopes  soon  to  offer.  J.  S. 


Nature  et  moralite.     Par  CHARLES  CHABOT.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1896. — 

pp.  287. 

This  work  is  a  contribution  to  the  aesthetics  of  morals.  For  the  writer 
heroism  is  the  type  of  all  virtue,  cowardice  of  all  vice.  In  modern  theories 
of  ethics  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  one  form  of  morality,  obliga- 
tion, and  its  manifold  content ;  and  it  is  as  a  means  to  the  solution  of  that 
problem  that  the  author  offers  this  book.  In  the  first  part,  which  treats  of 
the  form  of  morality,  the  source  of  obligation  is  considered..  This  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  heteronomous  principle,  either  religious  or  metaphysical, 
nor  yet  in  social  compulsion.  Nor  does  it  arise  from  any  such  autonomous 
sources  as  feeling  or  a  mysterious  practical  reason.  The  true  autonomy  is 
discovered  in  the  theoretical  reason,  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  moral  sub- 
ject becomes  conscious  of  himself  and  his  limitations,  and  imposes  upon 
himself  a  law. 
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The  second  part  deals  with  the  content  of  morality.  The  good  cannot 
be  identified  with  the  agreeable,  the  useful,  or  the  true.  The  good  can  be 
adequately  conceived  only  as  a  form  of  the  beautiful.  In  effect  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  two  terms  is  accomplished  by  the  easy  syllogism,  "Courage 
is  beautiful,  and  all  virtue  is  a  form  of  courage."  The  author  main- 
tains that  many  advantages  follow  from  treating  ethics  as  a  branch  of 
aesthetics.  Without  detracting  from  the  authority  of  duty,  such  a  treatment 
permits  us  to  reconcile  all  the  conflicting  theories  which  identify  the  good 
with  the  agreeable,  the  useful,  and  the  true  ;  for  all  these  conceptions  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  are  all  summed  up  in  the  beautiful.  It  also  dis- 
cards the  chimaera  of  a  rigorous  and  logical  science  of  morality.  Further, 
it  resolves  the  antimony  of  the  form  and  content  of  morality,  and  makes  it 
possible  to  reconcile  nature  and  morality. 

In  the  third  part,  which  treats  of  the  relation  of  ethics  to  metaphysics, 
this  reconciliation  is  attempted.  But,  as  the  author  underestimates  the 
dualism  of  nature  and  morality,  he  has  a  comparatively  simple  task  in 
merging  them.  On  the  one  hand,  nature  devotes  all  its  forces  to  the  ser- 
vice of  morality,  it  always  tends  to  morality  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
morality  is  a  great  creative  power,  producing  a  new  nature. 

T.  W.  TAYLOR,  JR. 

Oeuvres  de  Platon.     Traduites  par  VICTOR  COUSIN.     Seconde  edition  par 

M.  Barthelemy-Saint  Hilaire.     Paris,   Felix   Alcan  ;    Hachette  et  Cie., 

1896. — pp.  vi,  412. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  Cousin's  famous  translation  of  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato,  re-edited  in  the  second  edition  by  Barthelemy-Saint  Hilaire.  It 
contains  the  first  tetralogy  of  Thrasyllus  :  Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  and 
Phaedo,  and  an  introductory  essay  by  the  editor  on  the  philosophical  and 
historical  significance  of  Platonism.  This  initial  volume  was  prepared  for 
the  press  shortly  before  the  death  of  Barthelemy,  when  he  was  already 
ninety  years  of  age,  and  posthumously  published  under  the  direction  of  his 
literary  executor,  M.  Rene*  Millet. 

Cousin  died  in  1867.  Early  in  January  of  that  year  Barthelemy  visited 
him  in  Cannes,  in  the  mild  climate  of  which  they  had  planned  to  spend  the 
winter  together.  In  one  of  their  conversations,  Barthelemy  called  Cousin's 
attention  to  the  need  of  a  new  edition  of  his  translation  of  Plato.  At  that 
time  Cousin  was  much  occupied  with  other  studies,  especially  with  the  re- 
vision of  the  twelfth  edition  of  his  Histoire  generate  de  la  philosophic.  More- 
over, he  had  put  aside  his  studies  in  Plato  in  1840,  when  they  had  been 
interrupted  by  work  in  the  modern  period  of  literature  and  philosophy  and 
jn  public  education.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  to  return  to  a  revision  of  this 
work  would  require  the  expenditure  of  a  year  in  preliminary  studies.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  begged  Barthelemy  thirty  years  ago  to  under- 
take the  revision,  for  which  he  considered  himself  less  well  prepared.  Bar- 
thelemy, however,  was  at  that  time  an  exceedingly  busy  man,  interested  in 
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public  affairs,  and  already  committed  to  the  completion  of  his  Aristotle  (the 
thirty-second  and  last  volume  of  which  he  lived  to  see  issue  from  the  press) 
by  promises  made  to  the  public.  As  soon  as  the  translation  of  Aristotle, 
his  life-long  labor  of  love,  was  finished,  he  told  Cousin,  he  would  undertake 
the  revision  of  the  translation  of  Plato.  This  constituted  Barthelemy 's 
right  and  title  to  prepare  the  second  edition.  The  promise,  however,  made 
to  Cousin  in  1867,  was  not  fulfilled  for  twenty  years,  on  account  of  pressing" 
civic  duties  and  the  demands  of  his  Aristotelian  studies.  As  soon  as  he 
could  lay  these  aside,  he  turned  at  once  to  fulfill  the  long-standing  promise. 
According  to  the  original  announcement  (1822,  the  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year)  of  his  translation,  Cousin  had  planned,  in  addi- 
tion to  introductions  to  the  several  Dialogues,  a  volume  of  essays  on  the 
life  of  Plato,  the  authenticity  and  chronology  of  the  Dialogues,  and  on  the 
Platonic  philosophy  and  the  history  of  its  influence.  According  to  the  same 
announcement,  the  work  was  to  be  published  in  nine  volumes.  It  was, 
however,  finally  published  in  thirteen  volumes  (the  last  one  containing  the 
Platonic  apocrypha)  and  was  completed,  excepting  the  introduction  to  cer- 
tain Dialogues,  including  the  Republic  and  Timoeus,  in  1 840.  Cousin  then 
turned  his  attention,  as  we  said  above,  to  the  general  history  of  philosophy 
and  to  literary  biography,  and  his  translation  of  Plato  continued  unrevised 
for  fifty  years.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  translation  was  such  a 
tour  de  force,  in  literary  finish  as  well  as  in  precfsion  of  rendering,  that 
there  was  no  urgent  need  of  revision,  and  Barthelemy  has  really  made  very 
few  alterations  in  it.  Where  he  has  made  changes — and  they  are  mostly 
confined  to  slight  alterations  in  phrase — the  text  has  gained  somewhat  in 
accuracy,  while  it  has  lost  in  spirit  and  epigram.  Barthelemy  has  also 
added  here  and  there  a  brief  footnote,  supplemented  the  introductions,  and 
supplied  the  essay  of  fifty  pages  above  mentioned,  Socrate  et  Platon  ou  le 
Platonisme.  He  regards  the  classification  and  chronology  of  the  Dialogues 
as  largely  a  matter  of  taste,  concerning  the  settlement  of  which  we  have 
no  criteria  even  approximately  incontestable,  while  concerning  the  life  of 
Plato  we  have  very  little  that  is  authentic.  For  these  reasons,  with  a  sound 
conservative  judgment  which  has  always  characterized  him  in  his  Aristote- 
lian studies,  Barthelemy  has  declined  to  busy  himself  with  those  subtle 
problems  in  the  Platonic  '  higher  criticism  '  which  have  long  absorbed  most 
of  the  Platonic  scholars,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  the  exposition  of  the 
moral  and  speculative  verities  in  Socratic  thought.  One  will  not  find  here 
much  that  is  new,  but  one  finds  a  refreshing  sanity  and  lucidity.  What  he 
says  on  the  Socratic  character,  Plato's  political  ideals,  and  his  adverse 
criticisms  on  the  dialogic  form  of  writing,  furnish  valuable  new  matter  for 
the  initial  volume  of  the  second  edition.  He  had  not  hoped  to  make  more 
than  a  beginning  in  the  revision.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  the  publishers  to 
find  a  scholar  so  well  equipped  for  correcting  the  remaining  twelve  volumes. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  reasonable  time  the  work  will  be  carried  skil- 
fully and  thoroughly  to  its  completion.  France  is  not  so  well  off  for  the 
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general  reading  of  Plato  as  the  English-speaking  world,  with  its  masterful 
Jowett,  or  Germany,  with  Miiller  and  Schleiermacher. 

W.  A.  H. 

Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples.     By   DANIEL   G.   BRINTON,   Professor   of 

American  Archaeology  and  Linguistics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1897. — pp.  xiv,  264. 

Professor  Brinton  has  long  since  earned  the  right  to  be  listened  to  upon 
the  subject  of  primitive  religions.  This  little  work,  admirable  for  its  con- 
ciseness and  lucidity,  is  made  up  of  six  lectures,  of  which  the  first  two  dis- 
cuss the  method  of  study  and  the  origin  of  religion,  the  next  three  deal 
with  the  three  forms  of  early  religious  expression — the  word  or  myth,  the 
object,  and  the  rite,  while  the  last  treats  of  the  lines  of  development.  In 
the  chapters  dealing  with  the  object  and  the  rite,  Dr.  Brinton  has  ad- 
duced in  an  interesting  way  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  religious 
customs  of  widely  separated  peoples  may  have  a  common  psychical  source. 
His  interpretation  of  the  myth  may  not  meet  with  the  same  general 
acceptance.  In  one  place  (p.  101),  he  says  that  the  strange  power  attrib- 
uted to  words  is  due  to  their  being  ' '  intense  psychical  stimulants, ' '  while 
in  another  place  (p.  91)  they  are  said  to  be  "the  very  efflux  and  medium 
of  the  divine  power  itself. ' '  These  two  statements  do  not  seem  to  be  in 
entire  harmony,  since  in  one  case  the  word  is  regarded  as  ultimate,  while 
in  the  second  case  it  is  said  lo  be  representative  or  suggestive.  When  the 
medicine-man  utters  his  curse,  it  is  not  the  simple  word  that  withers  but 
the  word  of  the  medicine-man.  When  the  huge  carved  head  in  New  Zealand 
' '  spake  and  by  the  might  of  its  words  slew  all  who  approached  it ' '  (p.  92), 
the  power  of  the  word  must  be  found  in  the  mysterious  character  of  the 
carved  head.  If  so,  the  word  and  the  object  which  gives  meaning  to  the 
word  do  not  stand  upon  the  same  level  of  religious  expression.  Further, 
if  it  be  admitted  that  to  the  similarity  of  the  word  for  light  (yekkhaih)  to  the 
yelp  (khaih)  of  the  fox  is  to  be  ascribed  the  myth  that  ' '  the  fox  was  the  ani- 
mal who  first  called  for  the  light,  and  by  the  magical  power  of  the  word 
obtained  it  "  (p.  1 16),  it  must  also  be  held  that  this  myth,  resting  as  it  does 
upon  a  formed  language,  is  a  wholly  artificial  product,  and  cannot  be  an 
expression  of  early  religious  feeling. 

Dr.  Brinton  has  rightly  sought  for  the  origin  of  religious  feeling  in  the 
human  mind,  and  is  enabled  by  means  of  the  distinction  between  conscious- 
ness and  sub-consciousness  to  deal  sympathetically  with  all  religions,  how- 
ever primitive.  At  the  same  time  his  references  to  the  '  sub-liminal  con- 
sciousness '  are  in  some  cases  hard  sayings.  ' '  The  idea  of  the  superhuman, 
he  says,  ' '  is  developed  from  the  unconscious  human  powers  of  mind  ' '  (p. 
60).  "  Man  owes  less  to  his  conscious  than  to  his  sub-conscious  intelli- 
gence, and  of  this  religion  has  been  the  chief  interpreter"  (p.  227). 
' '  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  irreconcilable  conflict  between  religion 
and  science.  They  arise  in  totally  different  tracts  of  the  human  mind, 
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science  from  the  conscious,  religion  from  the  sub-  or  unconscious  intelli- 
gence. Therefore,  there  is  no  common  measure  between  them"  (p.  231). 
' '  Religions  are  at  all  times  in  antagonism  to  universal  ethics,  to  general 
rules  of  conduct,  and  to  objective  knowledge  "  (p.  232).  "Art  and  religion 
have  this  in  common  that  they  make  a  study  of  perfection"  (p.  235). 
While  it  will  be  readily  agreed  that  the  total  consciousness  is  not  the  same 
as  explicit  thought  and  will,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  extract  the  admis- 
sion that  between  two  sides  of  consciousness  there  is  so  profound  a  division 
that  what  is  true  and  good  for  one  is  false  and  bad  for  the  other.  It  might 
also  be  asked  what  is  the  substance  of  the  perfection  said  to  be  aimed  at  by 
religion  and  art,  if  it  is  devoid  of  goodness  and  truth.  As  Professor  Brinton 
has  maintained  that  "the  psychic  origin  of  all  religious  thought  is  the 
recognition,  or,  if  you  please,  the  assumption  that  conscious  volition  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  force ' '  (p.  47),  we  may  still  further  ask  for  an  expla- 
nation of  this  unholy  alliance  between  the  conscious  and  the  sub-conscious. 
But  neither  a  dubious  compromise  nor  open  hostility  between  thought  and 
feeling  is  required  of  the  view  that,  though  religion,  thought  and  action  are 
different,  they  are  all  branches  of  one  psychical  stem. 

S.  W.  DYDE. 
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NOTES. 

We  greatly  regret  to  chronicle  the  sudden  death,  on  November  I9th,  of 
Professor  Calderwood,  who  has  occupied  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Henry  Calderwood 
was  born  at  Peebles  (the  birth-place  of  his  Glasgow  colleague,  Professor 
Veitch)  in  1830.  As  an  undergraduate  at  Edinburgh,  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  whose  classes  he  was  a  distinguished 
student.  From  1856  to  1868,  the  year  of  his  appointment  as  professor  at 
Edinburgh,  he  was  minister  of  a  Glasgow  congregation,  acting  also  from 
1 86 1  to  1864  as  Examiner  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
in  1866  as  interim  lecturer  to  the  class  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  that  Uni- 
versity. The  attention  of  the  philosophical  public  was  first  called  to  the 
future  professor  by  his  publication,  in  1854,  while  still  a  theological  student, 
of  The  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  a  searching  criticism  of  the  Hamiltonian 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  in  its  theological  application.  The 
book  represented  a  return  to  the  older  and  more  characteristic  tradition  of  the 
Scottish  school,  from  which  Hamilton  had  moved  in  the  direction  of  Kantian 
agnosticism.  In  a  second  and  enlarged  edition,  published  in  1861,  Professor 
Calderwood  included  an  examination  of  Mansel's  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought,  which  had  been  published  in  the  meantime.  It  was  doubtless  to 
this  work  that  his  election  to  the  Edinburgh  Chair,  in  succession  to  Pro- 
fessor Macdougall,  was  chiefly  due.  The  other  prominent  candidates  were 
Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling,  the  late  T.  H.  Green,  of  Oxford,  Professor  Flint 
and  Professor  Laurie,  all  of  whom  have  since  been  recognized  as  leaders  of 
philosophical  thought.  Professor  Calderwood' s  success  as  a  philosophical 
teacher  is  well  known.  He  was  remarkably  successful  in  enlisting  the  in- 
terest and  sympathy  of  his  students,  and  his  candor  and  geniality  in  the 
class-discussions  of  his  views  were  not  the  least  of  his  claims  to  popularity. 
His  Hand-book  of  Moral  Philosophy,  published  in  1872,  has  been  widely 
used  as  a  text-book  in  America,  and  has  run  through  some  twenty  edi- 
tions. It  represents  the  Intuitional  ethics  of  the  Scottish  school,  and  has 
been  an  effective  instrument  in  the  propagation  of  that  theory.  Professor 
Calderwood' s  other  publications  are  The  Relations  of  Mind  and  Brain, 
1879,  now  in  its  tm'rd  edition  ;  Evolution  and  Man  s  Place  in  Nature,  1893, 
of  which  a  second  edition,  largely  recast,  appeared  in  1896;  The  Rela- 
tions of  Science  and  Religion,  1881,  the  Morse  Lectures,  delivered  in  1880, 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  ;  and  a  revision  of  Fleming's  Vocabulary 
of  Philosophy,  1876,  which  was  republished,  after  further  revision  and 
almost  entire  reconstruction,  in  1887  and  1894.  He  has  more  than  once 
contributed  to  the  pages  of  this  REVIEW.  His  last  literary  undertaking  was 
a  little  volume  on  Hume  for  the  Famous  Scots  series,  which  was  sum"- 
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ciently  near  completion  to  admit  of  publication.  Professor  Calderwood  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1 865 . 
No  record  of  his  career  would  be  complete  which  omitted  mention  of  his 
varied  practical  activities  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  His  prominence  in  the 
public  life  of  his  own  city  is  indicated  by  the  fact  of  his  appointment  as 
chairman  of  its  first  School  Board  and  his  recent  nomination  as  a  candL 
date  for  Parliament.  The  same  public  spirit  characterized  all  his  relations 
to  the  University  and  to  his  students.  In  the  death  of  Professor  Calder- 
wood the  traditional  philosophy  of  Scotland  loses  another  of  its  worthiest 
and  most  consistent  representatives.  As  the  mention  of  his  works  shows, 
his  chief  interest  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  lay  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  results  of  biological  investigation  in  their  bearing  upon  philosophy 
and  religion. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Muirhead  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy  at  Mason  Colege,  Birmingham.  Mr.  Muirhead  is  the 
author  of  The  Elements  of  Ethics  and  editor  of  the  '  Library  of  Philosophy.' 

George  T.  Kemp,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  has  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  E.  Meumann,  late  assistant  in  Professor  Wundt's  laboratory,  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  at  the  University  of  Zurich. 

The  Chair  of  Philosophy  at  Lehigh  University  has  been  filled  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Langdon  C.  Stewardson.  Mr.  Stewardson  is  a  graduate 
of  Kenyon  College,  Ohio. 

J.  A.  Leighton  (Ph.D.,  Cornell)  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Philos- 
ophy at  Hobart  College. 
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THE   METAPHYSIC   OF  ARISTOTLE. 
II.  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

IN  a  former  article  an  account  was  given  of  the  line  of  reason- 
ing by  which  Aristotle  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  un^- 
versal  desire  of  knowledge  can  only  receive  ultimate  satisfaction 
in  a  science  which  determines  what  are  the  first  principles  of  re^ 
ality  ;  that  these  principles  are  those  of  '  matter,'  '  form,'  '  change,' 
and  '  e^id,'  all  of  which  are  implied  in  the  substantial  unity  of 
actual  things  ;  and  that  it  is  also  the  task  of  this  science  to  dis- 
cuss the  fundamental  antithesis  of  unity  and  plurality,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subordinate  conceptions  which  fall  under  it.  We 
have  still  to  ask,  however,  whether  metaphysics  deals  with  th 
first  principles  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  reality. 

Now,  the  first  principles  of  knowledge  must  be  those  which 
(i)  cannot  possibly  be  denied,  (2)  are  the  necessary  condition  of 
all  other  knowledge,  (3)  do  not  presuppose  any  principles  higher 
than  themselves.  Of  these  none  is  more  fundamental  than  the 
principle,  that  '  the  same  thing  cannot  at  once  belong,  and  not 
belong,  to  the  same  object  in  the  same  relation.'  This  principle 
does  not  require  or  admit  of  proof,  just  because  it  is  a  first  prin- 
ciple, and,  therefore,  possesses  the  marks  mentioned  above.  It 
cannot  be  proved,  because  there  can  be  no  proof  unless  it  is  pre- 
supposed. But,  though  in  the  attempt  to  prove  this  principle  we 
have  to  assume  it,  we  can  indirectly  show  that  it  is  ultimate  and 
indubitable  by  pointing  out  that  those  who  set  up  a  theory  of 
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reality  which  sets  it  at  naught  fall  into  contradiction  with  them- 
selves. Some  hold  that  Heraclitus,  e.  g.,  affirms  that  '  the  same 
thing  at  once  is  and  is  not.'  If  he  does,  it  may  easily  be  shown 
that  he  cannot  possibly  believe  what  he  says.  No  one  can  be- 
lieve what  is  self-contradictory,  for  to  do  so  is  to  hold  two  oppo- 
site opinions  at  the  same  time  ;  hence  neither  Heraclitus  nor  any 
one  else  can  possibly  believe  that  a  thing  is  the  same  and  not  the 
same.  He  may  give  to  his  words  the  form  of  a  judgment,  but 
it  will  have  no  definite  meaning.  Any  one  who  attempts  to  prove 
anything  whatever  must  presuppose  this  principle,  or  he  cannot 
advance  a  single  step.1 

The    same    remarks  apply  to  the  other  principle  mentioned 

ibove,  that  '  a  thing  must  either  be  affirmed  or  denied,  there  be- 
ing no  third  possibility.'  We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  first 

)rinciples  of  knowledge  as  well  as  the  first  principles  of  reality  be- 
long to  the  province  of  metaphysics,  since  apart  from  them  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  any  reality  whatever. 
V  The  Aristotelian  conception  of  the  first  principles  of  knowledge 
and  reality  receives  additional  light  from  the  pregnant  passage 
contained  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Posterior  Analytics,  in  which 
it  is  maintained  that  the  mind,  in  coming  to  the  consciousness  of 
those  principles,  reaches  a  universal  point  of  view.  There  can  bel 
no  science,  properly  so  called,  without  a  knowledge  of  principles! 
which  are  ultimate  and  unmediated,  for  upon  these  all  proof  de-i 
pends.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  have  an  ac- 
tual knowledge  of  these  principles  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
conscious  life.  To  say  so  is,  in  fact,  to  maintain  the  absurd  view 
that  we  have  knowledge  without  being  aware  that  we  have  it.  In 
the  order  of  time,  therefore,  we  do  not  begin  with  an  insight  into 
first  principles.  But,  if  at  first  we  have  no  such  insight,  how  can 
it  be  said  that  they  are  the  basis  of  all  science  ?  No  knowledge 
can  be  acquired  unless  we  already  have  knowledge  in  some  sense. 
Obviously,  therefore,  we  cannot  come  to  the  knowledge  of  first 
principles  without  presupposing  ^^  faulty  of  knommg  them  as  a 
fundamental  determination  of  our  nature.  The  faculty,  however, 
can-only,  be  developed  by  the  process  in  which  we  gradually  ad- 

i  Met.  r,  3,  1005  b  8-34. 
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YanceJrom  the  sensuous  apprehension  of  things,  through  the  in- 
termediation of  memory,  to  experience,  and  then  to  art  and  sci- 
ence^^We  start  from  particulars,  and  rise  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  principles  or  laws  implied  in  them^  Hence  we  cannot  say, 
either  that  we  originally  know  them,  or  that  we  are  at  first  con- 
scious of  the  higher  principles  upon  which  they  depend.  The 
actual  development  of  knowledge  follows  the  reverse  course, 
though  from  the  very  beginning  of  conscious  life  we  are  beyond 
the  pure  flux  of  sense  falsely  assumed  by  Cratylus  and  others. 
Even  in  sensible  ppr^pption  (deffOfocz)  we  grasp  the  nniwrsal^ 
though  it  is  of  the  vaguest  and  most  indefinite  character,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  child  calls  every  man '  father ;'  then,  in 
'  experience'  (jifixsipia),  a  number  of  such  sensuous  universals  are 
combined  in  a  universal  which  contains  what  is  common  to  them 
all  ;  next,  in  '  art'  (uiyyr/)  and  '  science '  (&nc0T$f&j),  we  grasp  the 
universal  principle  of  a  whole  class  of  things  ;  and  finally  we  reach 
the  absolutely  universal,  i.  e.,  the  first  principles  which  form  the 
termination  of  the  whole  process.  But  the  last  in  the  order  of 
time  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  thought.  For  these  highest  uni- 
versals are  directly  contemplated  by  the  intelligence  (vouc),  and 
contemplated  as  they  are  in  themselves.  In  coming  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  them,  the  intelligence  at  the  same  time  knows  them 
to  be  universally  and  necessarily  true,  and  to  be  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  proof  depends.  If,  indeed,  we  limit  the  term  '  sci- 
ence' to  those  characteristics  of  reality  which  become  known  to 
us  only  through  inferences,  there  is  no  'science'  of  first  principles, 
for  that  which  is  the  necessary  presupposition  of  all  proof  cannot 
itself  be  proved  ;  but  in  the  wider  sense  they  belong  to  the  highest 
'  science,'  the  science  of  metaphysics.  The  source  of  these  prin 
ciples  is  intelligence  itself,  which  may  therefore  be  called  the 
principle  of  principles  df>%y  rijz  dpfitjc-.* 

For  Aristotle,  then,  the  whole  process  of  knowledge,  as  has  { 
already  been  pointed  out,  consists  in  the  gradual  ascent  to  first  { 
principles,  in  which  the  ultimate  presuppositions  of  all  knowledge  / 

1  These   stages  of  knowledge  have  already  been  explained  (7%z7.   Rev.  VII,  I, 

PP-  25-7). 

2  Anal.  Post.  II,  19;  cf.  Phys.  I,  I,  l84b. 
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and  reality  at  last  come  to  direct  consciousness  ;  and  metaplr 
as  the  science  of  first  principles,  is  therefore  a  systematic  exposi- 
tion of  the  forms  of  intelligence  itself.  Thus  knowledge  in  its 
highest  phase  grasps  the  essential  nature  of  reality.  To  deny 
this  is  to  make  all  knowledge  impossible  ;  for,  if  the  mind  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  very  nature  of  the  real,  there  is  no 
knowledge  whatever.  We  cannot  deny  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge  without  destroying  the  whole  edifice  of  science ;  and, 
therefore,  the  principles  of  contradiction  and  excluded  middle, 
which  are  simply  formulations  of  the  essential  unity  of  intelligence 
with  itself,  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  of  reality.1 

A.  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  CONTRADICTION. 

Since  the  principle  that  '  the  same  thing  cannot  at  once  be  and 
not  be '  rests  upon  the  unity  of  intelligence  with  itself,  it  cannot 
fairly  be  demanded  that  proof  of  its  validity  should  be  given. 
All  proof  presupposes  that  the  mind,  in  affirming  that  certain 
characteristics  belong  to  the  essential  nature  of  a  given  class  of 
things,  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  denying  that  they  so  belong  ; 
and  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove  this  presupposition,  we  fall 
into  an  infinite  series  ;  for  in  order  to  prove  it  we  must  base  it  upon 
a  prior  principle,  which  must  itself  be  proved,  and  so  on  ad  in- 
finitum.  But,  though  the  principle  cannot  be  proved,  we  can 
show  that  those  who  deny  it  must  presuppose  it,  if  they  say  any- 
thing intelligible  at  all,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  reason  with 
those  who  are  not  prepared  to  abide  by  this  test.  Thus  we  can 
indirectly  establish  the  truth  of  the  principle  out  of  the  mouths  of 
its  opponents.  Now,  those  who  tell  us  that  '  the  same  thing  may  at 
once  be  and  not  be '  must  give  a  definite  meaning  to  the  words 
'  be  '  and  '  not  be  ; '  when  they  say  that  a  thing  '  is  '  they  cannot 
mean  that  it  'is  not.'  If  this  is  not  allowed,  the  proposition  has 
no  meaning  whatever.  Further,  the  thing  which  is  said  to  '  be  ' 
or  '  not  to  be '  must  have  some  one  definite  meaning.  Thus,  if 
by  the  term  '  man '  is  meant  '  two-footed  animal,  '  it  is  implied 
that  whatever  is  '  man  '  is  a  '  two-footed  animal ;  '  in  other  words, 

Aristotle's  doctrine  of  vovg  as  the  apx'fj  of  the  pure  '  forms  '  of  reality  will  be 
more  fully  explained  later. 
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that  it  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  '  man  'to  be  a  '  two-footed 
animal.'  The  question  is  not  whether  'man'  is  adequately  de- 
fined when  he  is  affirmed  to  be  a  '  two-footed  animal,'  but 
whether,  define  '  man  '  as  we  please,  we  must  have  some  definite 
meaning.  If  it  is  said  that  the  term  has  no  definite  meaning,  we 
are  simply  employing  inarticulate  sounds,  and  saying  nothing  at  all. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  all  intelligible  speech  presupposes  the  con- 
ception of  the  real  as  having  a  definite  or  unchangeable  nature^ 
Hence,  '  to  be  man  '  and  '  not  to  be  man  '  cannot  be  the  sam< 
unless  we  employ  the  two  terms  in  the  same  sense.  Our  ques- 
tion, however,  is  not  as  to  the  mere  signs,  but  as  to  what  they 
signify,  and  what  we  contend  is  that,  whatever  signs  we  use,  these 
must  have  a  definite  meaning.  '  Not  to  be  man,'  therefore,  not 
only  designates  something  different  from  '  to  be  man,'  but  its 
opposite  ;  the  one  excludes  the  other.  No  doubt  we  may  say,  if 
we  please,  that  '  man  '  is  '  not-man/  in  the  sense  that  there  are 
accidental  characteristics,  such  as  *  white  '  or  '  cultured  '  or  *  large/ 
which  are  not  inseparable  from  the  conception  of  '  man  ;'  but  this 
only  shows  that  we  cannot  determine  the  nature  of  man  by  at- 
tempting to  state  all  the  accidents  which  may  or  may  not  belong 
to  him,  but  must  express  by  the  term  what  we  conceive  to  belong 
to  his  essential  nature  as  '  man.'1 

The  logical  consequence,  then,  of  the  doctrine  that  '  the  same 
thing  may  at  once  be  and  not  be,'  is  the  denial  of  any  fixed 
nature  in  things  which  can  be  grasped  by  thought  and  expressed 
in  a  name.  A  science  of  things  is,  therefore,  impossible.  If  all 
the  predicates  by  which  reality  is  characterized  are  accidental  or 
unessential,  there  is  evidently  no  fixed  subject  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  we  are  set  upon  a  transition  from  one  accident  to  an- 
other which  can  have  no  end.  We  have,  therefore,  to  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  real  being  conceived  as  the  permanent 
subject  of  all  accidents.  The  term  '  man'  implies  the  conception 
of  that  which  constitutes  the  essential  nature  of  '  man,'  whatever 
that  essential  nature  may  be,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  identical  with  the  conception  of  '  not-man,'  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  that  it  should  not  be  identical  with  itself.  On 
1  Met.  T,  4,  1005*35-1007*20. 
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any  other  supposition  the  conception  of  '  man'  is  internally  in- 
coherent, or  has  no  intelligible  meaning  whatever.  It  is  upon 
the  basis  of  this  definite  conception  of  what  is  essential  that  we 
can  predicate  what  is  unessential.  We  cannot  connect  accidents 
with  each  other  without  referring  them  to  a  permanent  subject. 
'  White'  may  be  connected  with  '  cultured,'  or  '  cultured'  with 
'  white,'  but  only  because  both  presuppose  '  man'  as  their  com- 
mon substrate.  Since,  therefore,  the  conception  of  man  as  having 
a  certain  permanent  nature  is  the  basis  of  all  predication,  it  is  im- 
possible that  '  man'  should  be  conceived  as  at  once  '  man'  and 
'  not-man  ;'  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  essential 
characteristics  should  be  conceived  to  belong  and  not  to  belong 
to  the  same  thing.1 

It  may  easily  be  shown  that  those  who  hold  that  the  '  same 
thing  may  at  once  be  and  not  be,'  destroy  all  distinction  of  one 
thing  from  another,  and  make  all  predication  impossible.  For 
they  must  either  say  that  the  principle  of  contradiction  does  not 
apply  universally,  or  that  it  does  not  apply  at  all.  Now  (a)  on 
the  former  view,  it  is  not  denied  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  have  a  fixed  or  permanent  nature,  and  so  far  as  these  are 
concerned  the  principle  of  contradiction  is  admitted,  (b)  If  the 
principle  is  denied  absolutely,  then  we  must  either  say  (a)  that 
whatever  is  affirmed  may  also  be  denied,  and  whatever  is  denied 
may  also  be  affirmed,  or  (/?)  that  whatever  is  affirmed  may  be  de- 
nied, but  what  is  denied  need  not  be  affirmed.  In  the  latter  case, 
we  must  hold  that  we  know  what  is  unreal,  but  not  what  is  real ; 
which  is  absurd,  since  the  unreal  can  only  be  known  as  the  op- 
posite of  the  real.  In  the  former  case,  we  must  either  say  (i) 
that  what  is  at  one  time  affirmed  may  at  another  time  be  denied, 
or  (2)  that  what  is  affirmed  may  at  the  same  time  be  denied. 
This  second  view  evidently  amounts  to  an  absolute  denial  of  all 
predication.  Thus,  if  '  man '  is  at  once  '  man  '  and  '  not-man/ 
evidently  '  man  '  is  neither  '  man  '  nor  '  not-man.'  For,  if  it  is 
affirmed  that  '  man '  is  '  man,'  we  must  also  say,  negatively,  that 
'  man '  is  '  not-man  ; '  and  if  it  is  affirmed  that  '  man '  is  '  not-man/ 
the  negation  is  '  man  is  man ; '  so  that  there  is  neither  true  af- 
1Mef.  T,  4,  1007°  2o6-i8. 
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firmation  nor  true  negation,  i.e.,  all  predication  is  denied.  And 
obviously,  if  whatever  is  affirmed  may  also  be  denied,  there  can 
be  no  distinction  between  one  thing  and  another.  For  we  are 
forced  to  say  that  every  predicate,  affirmative  or  negative,  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  object ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  distinction  be- 
tween '  man,'  '  ship,'  '  God,'  or  anything  else,  but  each  thing,  as 
well  as  its  opposite,  will  be  the  same  as  every  other.  The  first 
view,  again,  brings  us  to  the  same  conclusion ;  for  if  we  deny  at 
one  time  whatever  we  have  affirmed  at  another,  we  must  end  by 
affirming  and  denying  every  possible  predicate  of  each  thing. 
The  only  difficulty  in  dealing  with  such  a  self-contradictory  doc- 
trine is  that  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  definite  meaning  to  it ; 
it  neither  says  that  a  thing  is  of  a  certain  nature,  nor  that  it  is  not 
of  a  certain  nature,  but  that  it  both  is  and  is  not  of  a  certain  na- 
ture, and  again  that  it  neither  is  nor  is  not  of  a  certain  nature. 
Those  who  thus  affirm  and  deny  in  the  same  breath,  and  yet 
deny  that  they  either  affirm  or  deny,  make  all  intelligible  dis- 
course impossible,  and  virtually  abnegate  their  intelligence. 
The  truth  is  that  nobody  really  believes  this  preposterous  doc- 
trine. Even  those  who  pretend  to  do  so  show  by  their  actions 
what  they  believe.  They  do  not  leap  into  a  river  or  throw  them- 
selves over  a  precipice,  but  assume  that  things  have  a  definite 
nature,  which  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  Thus  every 
one  tacitly  admits  the  principle  of  contradiction,  as  we  have  indi- 
rectly proved  by  showing  the  absurd  consequences  to  which  its 
denial  leads.1 

It  is  obvious  that  what  Aristotle  is  concerned  to  show  is,  no 
that  the  principle  of  contradiction  is  a  formal  law  of  thought,  bu 
that  the  unity  of  intelligence  with  itself  in  conception,  and  the/ 
substantial  reality  and  distinction  of  things,  stand  and  fall  together'. 
This  is  amply  confirmed,  if  confirmation  were  needed,  by  the  ac- 
count which  he  elsewhere  gives  of  the  nature  of  proof.  The  aim  of 
all  scientific  proof  is  to  reach  the  'universal '  (TO  xadoAov) — the  prin- 
ciple or  law  which  constitutes  the  essential  nature  of  the  actual — 
and  the  '  universal '  can  be  gra^pedonly  by  thought..  In  the  com- 
prehension by  thought  of  the  '  universal '  consists  knowledge 
1  Met.  r,  4,  ioo8»2-bn.  Cf.  ioo7bi8-ioo8a2. 
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proper  or  '  science '  (Im0njpq),  which  is  distinguished  from 
'  opinion '  (dosa)  in  bringing  to  light  what  is  necessary  or  cannot 
be  otherwise  (oux  lvSe%£crda>  dMcoz  £/£'v).  Unless  we  can  know  the 
universal  and  necessary,  there  is  no  possibility  of  'science,'  and 
where  there  is  '  science  '  there  is  no  room  for  '  opinion.'  Now, 
'  science,'  as  we  have  seen,  arises  out  of  and  presupposes  '  ex- 
perience '  (Ifjotetpta),  in  which  the  universal  is  apprehended  as  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  instances  ;  but  it  is  only  in  '  science  '  that 
the  universal  is  known  as  the  universal.  At  the  same  time  the 
faculty  of  intelligence  (vo^c)  is  exercised  from  the  very  beginning 
of  man's  conscious  life,  and  therefore  even  in  sensible  perception 
the  mind  operates  with  universals,  though  it  is  only  in  science 
that  the  universal  as  such  is  made  a  direct  object  of  conceptual 
thought.  Thus,  in  its  earlier  stage,  intelligence  is  dependent  upon 
sensible  experience,  from  which  it  receives  the  material  in  which 
it  discerns  the  universal.  Induction,  or  the  presentation  of  in- 
dividual instances,  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  process  by  which 
intelligence  is  enabled  to  grasp  the  universal  as  such,  but  it 
is  only  in  science  that  the  essential  nature  of  the  actual  is 
known.  Now,  the  universal  (TO  xadoAoui)  is  that  which  can  be 
predicated  xara  Travroc,  i.e.,  of  a  whole  class  of  things,  just 
because  it  can  be  predicated  xad'  aurb  or  rj  WJTO.  A  judg- 
ment is  universal  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  what  belongs  essen- 
tially to  every  member  of  a  class,  and  what  so  belongs  to  a  thing 
cannot  be  separated  from  it  without  destroying  its  reality.  The 
process  of  proof  consists  in  the  attainment  of  such  judgments. 
Obviously,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  proof  unless  intelligence  is 
capable  of  grasping  the  essential  characteristics  by  which  each 
class  of  things  is  determined,  and  if  we  express  the  presupposi- 
tion of  all  proof  in  a  formula,  it  will  run  :  "  It  is  impossible  that, 
the  same  thing  should  belong,  and  not  belong  to  the  same  object  in\ 
the  same  relation,"  or,  as  we  might  now  put  it :  "  It  is  impossible 
that  the  same  essential  characteristics  should  belong,  am 
long,  to  the  same  class  of  things."  This  principle  is  the  basis  of  all 
proof,  because  there  can  be  no  proof  unless  intelligence  is  capable  of 
grasping  the  necessary  connection  of  real  elements.  Itjsjthere^ 
fore,  not^  a  purely  formal  principle,  but  presupposes  that  reality 
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b  has  a  fixed  nature  which  is  capable  of  being  grasped  by  thought. 
If  there  is  no  fixed  nature  of  things,  there  can  be  no  universal 
judgments  and  therefore  no  science  ;  and  if  thought  cannot  grasp 
this  fixed  nature,  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  reality.  But 
thought  cannot  have  any  knowledge  whatever,  if  it  cannot  have 
definite  conceptions  of  the  real,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  if  in 
affirming  it  is  denying,  and  in  denying  it  is  affirming.  Hence 
the  denial  of  the  principle  of  contradiction  involves  the  denial  of 
the  unity  of  intelligence  with  itself,  and  therefore  the  destruction 
of  all  knowledge  of  reality.  Aristotle,  therefore,  regards  the 
.principle  of  contradiction  as  established,  when  it  is  shown  that  its 
denial  makes  all  knowledge  impossible,  and  destroys  the  perma- 
nent character  of  the  real.1 

That  Aristotle,  in  his  elaborate  discussion  of  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  is  seeking  to  show  that  the  basis  of  all  science  is 
the  unity  of  intelligence  with  itself  in  the  comprehension  of  the 
real,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  his  polemic  against  the  Protag- 
orean  doctrine  of  knowledge.  That  doctrine  maintains  that 
what  seems  true  to  each  man  is  true.  Now,  since  that  which  is 
affirmed  by  one  is  denied  by  another,  it  evidently  follows  that 
the  same  thing  at  once  is  and  is  not,  and  thus  the  principle  of 
contradiction  is  denied.  Conversely,  those  who  hold  that  the 
same  thing  at  once  is  and  is  not,  virtually  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
Protagoras.  There  can  be  no  truth  if  opposite  characteristics 
may  be  affirmed  of  the  same  thing.  But  those  who  hold  that 
the  same  thing  at  once  is  and  is  not,  must  admit  that  opposites 
may  both  belong  to  the  same  thing.  Thus  they  destroy  the 
criterion  by  which  truth  is  distinguished  from  falsehood,  and 
make  contradictory  opinions  equally  true  ;  which  is  precisely  the 
doctrine  of  Protagoras.  It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  in- 
quire what  gives  plausibility  to  the  Protagorean  doctrine,  for  in 
so  doing  we  shall  at  the  same  time  account  for  the  denial  of 
the  principle  of  contradiction  by  thinkers  who  are  not  mere 
eristics,  but  are  honest  in  their  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the  truth.2 

*Anal.  Post.  I,  33,  88b3O~38  ;  II,  19,  iooai5.    De  An.  Ill,  7,  431*14,  Anal.  Post. 
I,  4,  73»28-b29.     Cf.  Fraud's  Gesch.  d.  Logik,  1, 
*Met.  T,  5,  1009' 6-22. 
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The  Protagorean  doctrine  appeals  to  sensible  preception,  which 
seems  to  show  that  the  same  thing  displays  opposite  qualities. 
And  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  earlier  thinkers,  for  whom  the 
sensible  was  the  real,  were  led  to  adopt  a  theory  which  virtually 
denies  the  principle  of  contradiction.  To  them  it  seemed  self- 
evident  that  nothing  can  arise  from  what  '  is  not,'  but  only  from 
what  '  is,'  and  they  were,  therefore,  led  to  conclude  that  the  op- 
posite characteristics  which  the  same  thing  successively  displays 
must  have  been  present  in  it  from  the  first.  Accordingly,  Anax- 
agoras  contends  that  all  opposites  were  originally  mixed  together, 
and  Democritus  that  all  things  are  composed  of  the  '  full '  and 
the  'void,'  i.e.,  of  'being'  and  'not-being.'  These  doctrines 
are  a  perfectly  natural  result  of  the  common  assumption  that 
reality  must  be  given  as  it  is  in  sensible  perception  ;  for,  as  noth- 
ing is  so  given  except  that  which  is  actually  presented,  it  comes 
to  be  supposed  that  whatever  is  real  is  present  all  at  once.  Aris- 
totle, therefore,  challenges  the  assumption  that  what  is  real  can 
be  given  in  sense  or  in  its  completeness.  The  true  nature  of  a 
thing  can  be  known  only  by  thought,  because  that  nature  is  not 
something  which  is  completely  realized,  but  something  which  is 
revealed  in  the  totality  of  the  phases  through  which  it  passes. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  distinguish  between  what  a  thing  is  'po- 
tentially '  (dwdfjtec)  and  what  it  is  '  actually '  (ivspfzifj).  By  the 
aid  of  this  distinction  Aristotle  seeks  to  show  that  the  doctrines 
of  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus  rest  upon  a  misconception  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  real,  and  logically  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
all  reality.  When  it  is  argued  that  whatever  is  real  must  contain 
within  it  all  the  characteristics  which  it  displays,  and,  therefore, 
opposite  characteristics,  it  is  overlooked  that  the_jeal  may  be_ 
either  '  potential '  or  '  actual,'  and  that,  while  opposites  may  be 
^'potentially"*  real,  they  cannot  be  'actually'  real  ;  i.e.,  they  can- 
not exist  together  in  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  We  can 
[therefore  say,  in  opposition  to  those  thinkers,  that  what  '  is ' 
arises  from  what  'is  not;'  i.e.,  that  the  'actual'  proceeds  from 
the  '  potential '  or  non-actual.  We  can  also  say  that  what  '  is  ' 
does  not  come  from  what  '  is  not,'  in  the  sense  that  nothing  real 
can  arise  from  absolute  non-entity.  It  is  a  vague  apprehension 
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of  the  latter  aspect  of  truth  which  gives  seeming  force  to  those 
doctrines  ;  but,  as  their  advocates  entirely  overlook  the  former 
aspect,  they  are  led  to  hold  that  the  actual  contains  opposite 
characteristics,  and,  therefore,  to  deny  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction.1 

The  doctrines  just  considered  are  based  upon  the  changes  which 
sensible  things  undergo.  The  kindred  doctrine  of  Protagoras, 
that  '  whatever  seems  '  (TO.  (pafvojuevcf)  is  true,  is  also  based  upon 
the  nature  of  the  sensible,  and  likewise  leads  to  the  denial  of  the 
principle  of  contradiction.  There  are  conflicting  opinions,  it  is 
said,  in  regard  to  the  same  sensible  object.  Whose  opinion  is  to 
be  accepted  ?  There  is  no  reason  why  those  of  the  majority 
should  be  preferred ;  for,  judged  by  that  standard,  in  a  commu- 
nity in  which  there  were  only  a  few  healthy  or  sane  persons,  these 
would  be  pronounced  by  the  others  diseased  or  insane.  We  have, 
therefore,  no  right  to  call  honey  '  sweet '  merely  because  most 
people  find  it  '  sweet.'  Besides,  many  of  the  lower  animals  are 
differently  affected  by  the  sensible  properties  of  things  from  what 
we  are,  and  even  the  same  man  is  not  always  affected  in  the  same 
way.  We  have,  therefore,  no  criterion  by  which  to  determine 
what  is  true  and  what  is  false.  Hence  Democritus  tells  us  that! 
either  nothing  is  absolutely  true  or  at  least  we  cannot  discover  it.  i 
It  is  here  assumed  that  all  knowledge  comes  from  sensible  per-  1 
ception  ;  and  that,  as  sensible  perception  is  not  consistent  with  ' 
itself,  truth  is  merely  that  which  seems  true.  On  this  assumption 
are  built  the  doctrines  of  all  the  early  thinkers.  Even  Homer  has 
been  cited  as  endorsing  this  view,  because  he  speaks  of  Hector, 
when  he  was  in  a  delirium,  as  '  of  another  mind.'  That  all  these 
thinkers  who  loved,  and  earnestly  sought  for,  truth,  should  agree 
in  denying  that  there  is  any  absolute  standard  of  truth,  is  apt  to 
suggest  a  despair  of  truth.  To  attain  truth  seems  as  hard  as  to 
.  catch  a  bird  on  the  wing.  We  need  not,  however,  take  this 
/  hopeless  view  when  we  see  the  natural  mistake  into  which  these 
thinkers  fell.  Their  mistake  was  in  supposing  that  all  reality  is 
I  /  sensible.  But  in  sensible  things,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above, 
/  muchTs  unrealized  and  therefore  indeterminate,  and  any  one  who 

1  Met.  T,  5,  1009*  22-38  ;   cf.  Phys.  I,  4,  187**  33  ;   8,  I9ib  27-34. 
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goes  merely  by  sense  cannot  get  at  the  truth  of  things,  but  only  \ 
at  what  seems  to  be  true.      Finding  the  sensible  in  all   its  forms 
to  be  in  continual  change,  it  was  thought  that  nothing  true  could 
be  said  about  it.     The  followers  of  Heraclitus  and  Cratylus  have 
pushed  this  view  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  hold  that  the  sensible 
cannot  even  be  named,  but  can   only  be  pointed  at,  and  they 
accuse  Heraclitus  of  inaccuracy  in  saying  that  we  cannot  enter 
the  same  river  twice,  the  fact  being  that  we  cannot  enter  it  even 
once.     Now,  there  is  no  doubt  a  certain   degree  of  truth  in  the 
contention  that  what  is  in  process  of  change  is  not  real.      It  is  not 
real  in  the  sense  of  actually  containing  all   that  it  implies.      But 
this  does   not  entitle   us  to   say  that  it   contains  no   reality  what- 
ever.    For  nothing  undergoes  an  absolute  change  ;  that  which 
becomes  is  not  completely  different  from  that  out  of  which  it  be- 
comes, and  it  must  already  be  in  some  sense  that  which  becomes 
out   of  it.     Similarly,  that  which   perishes   must  have  a  certain 
reality  before  it  perishes,  and  that  which  originates  must  arise  out 
of  something  which   really  exists.      In   short,  we  cannot  reduce  ^k 
reality  to  nothing  but  change,  but  must  refer  all  changes  to  some-  U 
thing  permanent  or  unchanging.     Without  dwelling  further  on    A 
this  point,  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that,  however  things  may      \ 
change  in  their  accidental  properties  —  e.  g.y  in  quality,  the  '  form  '        \ 
)  is  permanent,  and  it  is   upon    the    comprehension   of  this         \ 


permanent  '  form  '  that  all  our  knowledge  of  things  depends.  Not 
only,  however,  do  these  thinkers  fail  to  see  that  the  changes  which 
sensible  things  undergo  presuppose  that  there  is  in  them  some- 
thing unchanging,  but  they  unwarrantably  identify  the  whole  of 
the  sensible  world  with  that  small  part  of  it  which  immediately 
surrounds  us,  and  therefore  assume  that  all  sensible  reality  is  in  ' 
perpetual  change,  origination,  and  decease.  This  is  so  far  from 
being  the  truth,  that  eternal  and  unchangeable  things  far  exceed 
,in  number  the  transient  and  changeable,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  sensible  world  is  permanent  and 
unchanging.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  reality  as  a  whole  is  co- 
terminous with  even  the  whole  sensible  world,  including  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  fe_ultjmately  _that_world  mustjbe  referred  to  a 
I  single  unchangeable  andsujrjersensible  reality.  This,  indeed,  is 
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tacitly  admitted  by  those  who  contend  that  the  world  contains 
from  the  beginning  all  the  characteristics  which  it  ever  displays  ; 
for,  if  all  is  realized  from  the  first,  how  can  there  be  any  real 
change  ?  Obviously,  the  truth  underlying  such  doctrines  is  that 
changeable  reality  ultimately  presupposes  an  eternal  and  un- 
^changeable  reality.1 

Postponing  the  consideration  of  these  ultimate  problems,  let  us 
return  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protagoreans  that  truth  is  merely 
what  seems  true.  Now,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  we  cannot 
regard  every  appearance  (nav  TO  <pawofj.evov)  as  true.  The  Protag- 
oreans apply  the  same  term  '  appearance '  to  the  special  object  of 
each  sense — color,  sound,  taste,  etc. — and  the  object  of  imagina- 
tion ((pavraaia)  ;  and  hence  they  assume  that,  because  the  former 
is  free  from  error,  the  latter  is  also  free  from  error.  But  imagina- 

o 

tion  is  by  no  means  free  from  error,  as  is  evident  from  the  incoherent 
fancies  which  occur  in  dreams  ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  admit 
that  every  appearance  is  true.  Yet  it  is  this  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  term  '  appearance '  that  gives  plausibility  to  their  doctrine. 
They  argue  that  bodies  are  larger  or  smaller,  colors  fainter  or 
brighter,  according  to  the  position  from  which  they  are  viewed ; 
that  our  sensations  are  different  in  health  and  sickness  ;  that 
things  seem  heavier  or  lighter  to  different  persons  ;  that  objects 
are  not  the  same  in  dreams  and  in  the  waking  state  ;  and  from 
these  facts  they  conclude  that  we  must  take  every  appearance  as 
real.  That  they  do  not  really  believe  their  own  doctrine  is  evi- 
dent from  their  practice ;  they  do  not  act  upon  their  dreams,  or 
prefer  the  opinion  of  the  ignorant  to  the  physician  when  they 
wish  to  know  whether  they  are  likely  to  recover  their  health. 
Thus  they  virtually  admit  that  by  the  exercise  of  thought  and 
reason  we  can  go  beyond  appearance  and  discover  the  fixed  na- 
ture of  things.  As  to  the  supposed  contradiction  in  the  reports 
of  the  different  senses  in  regard  to  the  same  thing,  or  of  the  same 
sense  under  different  conditions,  no  one  really  doubts  that  each 
sense  is  trustworthy  so  far  as  its  proper  object  is  concerned,  and 
that  a  thing  is  more  truly  perceived  when  it  is  close  at  hand  than 
when  it  is  at  a  distance.  No  sense  ever  affirms  and  denies  the 

1Afet.  T,  5,  1009  a38-ioio  bi. 
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same  thing  at  the  same  time  ;  nor  even  at  different  times  is  there 
any  variation  in  the  affection  itself  as  felt,  but  only  in  the  object 
to  which  the  affection  belongs.     No  doubt  a  certain  wine,  which  , 
is  sweet  to  the  taste  in  health,  may  be  bitter  in  sickness,  but  this  1 
does  not  imply  any  failure  in  the  sense  of  taste  to  discriminate  / 
sweet  from  bitter  as  essentially  distinct  in  their  nature.      It  is  thus/ 
evident  that  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  Protagorean  doc- 
trine is  in  denying  the  permanent  or  essential  nature  of  thii 
and  thus  making  any  knowledge  of  reality  impossible.      In  truth, 
that  docTfine  does  not  admit  of  any  distinction  between  sensation 
and  the  object   which  excites  it.      Now,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that] 
there  is  no  sensible  perception  without  a  percipient  subject,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  object  is  produced  by  the  percipient] 
subject.      Perception  does  not  apprehend  itself,  but  something 
which  is  presupposed  as  its  condition,  and  the  object  as  perceived 
is  the  effect  of  the  combined  activity  of  both.     Were  there  no 
permanent  object  independent  of  sense,  there  would  be  no  percep- 
tion ;  and  it  is  just  because  they  do  not  recognize  the  fixed  char- 
acter of  the  object  that  the  Protagoreans  regard  all  appearances 
as  true,  and  thus  implicitly  deny  the  principle  of  contradiction.1 
So  far  Aristotle  has  been  dealing  mainly  with  those  who  are 
led  to  doubt  the  principle  of  contradiction  by  genuine  difficulties 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  sensible  ;   now  he  goes  on  to  con- 
sider objections  to  it  which  are  raised  partly  by  those  who  are 
in  search  of  truth,  and  partly  by  those  who  merely  seek  to  dis- 
play their  dialectical   cleverness.     The  difficulty  is  raised  as  to 
whose  opinion  is  to  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  truth.     This  is 
like  asking  how  we  know  that  we  are  awake.      To  raise  diffi- 
culties of  this  kind  in  regard  to  what  is  entirely  free  from  doubt, 
can  only  be  legitimate  if  it  is  assumed  that  nothing  whatever  can 
be  admitted  which  has  not  first  been  proved.     But,  as  has  already] 
been  pointed  out,  in  all  proof  certain  principles  are  presupposed! 
which  cannot  be  proved,  as  any  honest  thinker  -is  readily  brought* 
to   admit.     There    are    others,   however,   who   demand  that  we 
should  convince  them  by  force  of  reason,  while  they  make  it  im- 
possible that  we  should  meet  their  demand  by  assuming,  at  the 
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very  start,  that  contrary  opinions  may  be  true.  They  tell  us 
that  whatever  seems  true  is  true.  Such  a  doctrine  simply  means 
that  truth  is  relative  to  the  individual ;  in  other  words,  that  there 
is  no  permanent  reality  whatever.  Those  who  appeal  to  reason, 
and  demand  that  everything  should  be  proved  by  reason,  must 
define  precisely  what  they  mean  when  they  say  that  '  whatever 
seems  true  is  true.'  What  they  must  mean  is,  that  what  ap- 
pears true  is  true  for  him  to  whom,  so  far  as,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  appears.  This,  then,  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to 
understand  that  all  truth  is  relative.  When  it  is  thus  limited, 
the  doctrine  may  be  easily  defended  against  those  who  maintain 
that  what  seems  true  to  any  one  is  true,  and  that  all  things  are  at 
once  true  and  false.  For  things  do  not  seem  the  same  to  all, 
nor  always  the  same  to  the  same  individual.  Thus,  by  crossing 
the  fingers  an  object  seems  double  to  the  touch,  which  to  sight 
is  single.  But,  though  the  same  thing  seems  different  to  different 
persons,  it  is  not  different  to  the  same  sense  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  manner.  The  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  truth,  as  we 
now  see,  does  not  affirm  that  what  seems  true  to  any  one  is  true, 
but  that  what  seems  true  to  each  man  is  true  only  for  him,  and  for 
him  only  under  precisely  the  same  conditions.  It  is  thus  directly 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  permanent  or  universal 
nature  of  things.  Upon  such  a  nature,  however,  all  fixity  in 
the  relations  of  things  depends.  Thus  the  same  thing  is  half  or 
equal  because  there  is  a  standard  of  unity,  by  reference  to  which 
it  is  judged.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  make  everything 
relative  to  the  opinion  of  each  individual  must  deny  that  there  is 
any  objective  standard.  Thus,  'man,'  in  their  view,  is  merely 
what  he  is  supposed  to  be,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  '  man'  who  is 
the  subject,  as  distinguished  from  'man'  as  the  object,  of  the  su 
position.  This  absurdity  is  avoided  when  we  see  that  all  relations 
imply  something  permanent.  The  doctrine  of  relativity,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  attempting  to  define  the  individual,  not  only  com- 
pels us  to  suppose  an  infinite  number  of  things,  but  makes  each 
thing  a  class  by  itself;  which  simply  means  that  things  have  no 
relations  whatever  to  one  another.1 

1  MetT,  6,  ioiia3-b22. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  most  certain  of  all  the  principles  of 
knowledge  is  that  *  contradictory  assertions  cannot  be  true  at  the 
same  time,'  and  that  those  who  deny  this  principle  involve  them- 
selves in  a  '  nest  of  contradictions.'  Now,  as  this  principle  rests 
upon  the  unity  of  thought  with  itself  in  the  comprehension  of  the 
real,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  also  impossible  that  contrary  deter- 
minations should  belong,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  same  thing. 
For  contraries  are  related  to  each  other  as  '  form  '  or  '  substance  ' 
to  '  privation  '  of  '  form  '  or  '  substance  ; '  and  manifestly  '  form  ' 
and  '  privation  '  of  '  form  '  are  mutually  exclusive.  Thus  if  it  be- 
longs to  the  '  form '  of  Socrates  to  '  see,'  we  cannot  at  once  af- 
firm that  '  Socrates  sees  '  and  that  '  Socrates  is  blind,'  any  more 
than  we  can  say  that  '  a  stone  is  without  feeling '  and  that  '  a 
stone  feels.'  The  principle  of  contradiction,  therefore,  applies 
both  to  contradictory  and  contrary  assertions  ;  in  other  words,  it 
tells  us  that  we  cannot  at  once  affirm  and  deny  that  the  same  es- 
sential characteristics  belong,  and  do  not  belong,  to  the  same  class 
of  things.1  It  js  thus  jmce  more  evident  that 
which  Aristotle  in  the  whole  of  his  defence  of  that  principle  i< 
seeking  to  enforce,  is  that  the  knowledge  of  reality  is  possible! 
because  reality  has  a  certain  universal  and  necessary 


in  the  comprehension  of  which  intelligence  cannot  contradict  itself. 
To  suppose  either  that  reality  has  no  permanent  nature,  or  that 
thought  cannot  grasp  it,  is  to  reduce  the  former  to  a  chaos  of 
particulars  and  the  latter  to  a  disconnected  series  of  sensations  or 
opinions,  and,  therefore,  to  make  all  science  impossible. 

B.  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  EXCLUDED  MIDDLE.  •—  ~~ 
The  fundamental  presupposition  of  all  knowledge  is  for  Aristotle 
the  principle  that '  the  same  essential  characteristics  cannot  belong, 
and  not  belong,  to  the  same  object.'  And,  as  those  characteris- 
tics can  only  be  grasped  by  thought,  the  principle  may  also  be 
expressed  in  the  form  that  thought  cannot  at  once  affirm  and 
deny  the  same  essential  characteristics  of  the  same  object  Or, 
since  every  true  affirmative  judgment  states  what  elements  are  ob- 
jectively combined,  and  every  true  negative  judgment  what  ele- 
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ments  are  objectively  separated,  the  principle  implies  that  knowl- 
edge is  possible,  only  if  it  is  admitted  that  the  same  elements 
cannot  be  at  once  objectively  combined  and  separated.  Now,  it 
is  obvious  that,  as  thus  understood,  the  principle  of  contradiction 
implies  that  no  true  judgment  can  occupy  a  middle  position  be- 
tween affirmation  and  negation,  i.  e.t  there  cannot  be  a  true  judg- 
ment which  neither  affirms  nor  denies,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
which  neither  states  what  elements  are  combined  nor  what  ele- 
ments are  separated  in  a  thing.  Hence,  when  certain  elements 
are  affirmed  to  be  combined  in  an  object,  their  separation  is  de- 
nied, and  when  certain  elements  are  separated  from  the  object, 
their  combination  in  that  object  is  denied.  Now,  this  is  what  is 
expressed  in  the  principle  of  excluded  middle,  which  tells  us 
tthat  '  there  is  nothing  intermediate  between  the  two  members 
of  a  contradiction,  but  we  must  necessarily  affirm  or  deny 
the  one  or  the  other.'1  In  other  words,  the  principle  states 
that  elements  must  either  be  combined  in  an  object,  or  sepa- 
rated from  it,  there  being  no  possibility  that  they  are  neither 
combined  nor  separated.  It  is  true  that  Aristotle  does  not  ex- 
pressly derive  the  principle  of  excluded  middle  from  the  principle 
of  contradiction,  but  the  whole  course  of  his  reasoning  shows  that 
he  regards  the  former  as  merely  stating  explicitly  what  is  im- 
plied in  the  latter.  Neither  is  for  him  a  formal  law  of  thought, 
but  a  principle  which  expresses  the  presupposition  upon  which  all 
real  knowledge  is  based.  What  Aristotle  in  the  principle  of  ex- 
cluded middle  seeks  to  show,  is  that  thought  can  grasp  the  real 
only  if  it  comprehends  the  combination  or  separation  of  its  ele-j 
ments,  and  that  there  cannot  be  anything  real  in  which  there 
no  such  combination  and  separation.  That  this  is  the  idea  which1 
he  seeks  to  enforce,  is  evident  from  the  reasoning  by  which  he  in- 
directly proves  the  principle  of  excluded  middle. 

(i)  That  we  must  either  affirm  or  deny  one  of  the  members  of  a 
contradiction  is  evident,  he  tells  us,  from  the  character  of  truth 
and  falsehood.  To  say  that  the  real  '  is  not,'  or  that  the  unreal 
'is,'  is  false  ;  to  say  that  the  real  'is '  and  the  unreal  'is  not/  is 
true.  Now,  if  it  is  maintained  that  there  is  something  intermed- 
1  Met.  T,  7,  ionb23-24. 
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iate  between  contradictions,  i.  e.,  something  which  neither  'is' 
nor  '  is  not,'  it  is  presupposed  that  there  are  judgments  which  are 
neither  true  nor  false.  As  this  presupposition  is  inconsistent  with 
the  very  idea  of  truth  and  falsehood,  we  cannot  admit  that  there 
is  something  which  neither  '  is  '  nor  '  is  not.'  l 

It  is  obvious  that  Aristotle  is  here  dealing  with  the  conditions 
of  real  knowledge.  We  might  expand  the  argument  just  stated 
in  this  way  :  A  false  judgment  consists  in  denying  the  char- 
acteristics which  belong  to  the  essential  nature  of  a  thing,  or  in 
attributing  to  it,  as  essential,  characteristics  which  do  not  belong 
to  its  essential  nature ;  a  true  judgment  consists  in  stating  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  thing  and  denying  that  unessential 
characteristics  belong  to  its  essence.  But,  to  maintain  that  there 
are  characteristics  which  neither  belong  nor  do  not  belong  to  a 
thing,  simply  means  that  there  are  no  essential  characteristics 
whatever.  The  denial  of  the  principle  of  excluded  middle,  there- 
fore, destroys  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  thus  makes  all  knowledge  impossible.  Aristotle 
is,  therefore,  contending  for  the  possibility  of  Ixeffryfjay,  as  distin- 
guished from  dbsa.  Things  must  have  a  permanent  nature, 
which  can  be  grasped  by  thought,  or  there  is  neither  truth  nor 
falsehood,  and  this  obviously  excludes  the  supposition  that  the 
real  has  no  such  nature. 

(2)  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  there  is  something  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  members  of  a  contradiction.  Then,  this 
intermediate  something  must  either  (a)  belong  to  the  same  class 
of  things  as  the  real  and  unreal,  or  (b)  it  must  belong  to  a  differ- 
ent class  of  things.  In  the  former  case  it  will  be  intermediate 
between  two  contraries,  as  '  gray  '  is  intermediate  between  '  black ' 
and  '  white ; '  in  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  an  intermediate  class  of 
things,  as  '  dog  '  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate  between  '  man  ' 
and  'horse.'  Take  the  latter  case  first.  Then  we  must  suppose 
that  there  is  a  class  of  things  intermediate  between  the  real  and 
unreal.  But  this  makes  the  real  and  the  unreal  two  distinct  and 
separate  classes  ;  so  that,  j  ust  as  '  man  '  does  not  change  into 
'  horse,'  or  '  horse '  into  '  man,'  so  the  real  cannot  change  into 
1  Met.  F,  7,  ionb25-29. 
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the  '  unreal,'  or  the  '  unreal '  into  the  '  real.'  But  all  change  is 
from  the  '  real '  to  the  '  unreal/  or  vice  versa.  Hence  we  must,  on 
this  supposition,  deny  change.  But  change  is  a  fact,  and,  there- 
fore, there  cannot  be  something  intermediate  between  the  '  real  ' 
and  the  '  unreal.'  Now  take  the  former  case.  There  is,  we  must 
suppose,  something  intermediate  between  the  '  real '  and  the  '  un- 
real,' which  is  the  source  of  both.  This  intermediate  something 
must  pass  over  into  the  real  and  the  unreal,  while  yet  the  real 
cannot  pass  over  into  the  unreal,  or  vice  versa.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  change  from  the  real  to  the  unreal,  i.  e.,  the  real  and  un- 
real are  mutually  exclusive  ;  which  means  that  there  is  no  change 
whatever,  since  change  consists  in  the  transition  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  Since,  therefore,  both  suppositions  lead  to  the  denial 
of  change,  there  cannot  be  something  intermediate  between  the 
real  and  the  unreal,  but  a  thing  must  either  be  or  not  be.1 

As  in  the  first  argument  Aristotle  insists  upon  the  permanent 
or  essential  characteristics  of  things,  so  in  this  second  argument 
he  brings  forward  the  correlative  idea  of  change.  The  obscurity 
arises  from  the  incompleteness  with  which  his  thought  is  ex- 
pressed./The  basis  of  his  argument  is  that,  as  he  elsewhereV 
says,  reality  is  not  a  special  class  of  things,  with  which  other  I 
classes  of  things  can  be  contrasted  ;  it  is  that  '  by  reference  to'  J 
which  all  things  are  predicated./  Further,  the  conception  of  the 
real  is  inseparable  from  the  conception  of  the  unreal ;  or  the  de- 
termination of  the  positive  characteristics  implies  the  correlative 
conception  of  what  they  exclude.  When,  therefore,  anything  is 
said  to  change,  we  have  to  think  of  the  contrast  between  the  per- 
manent characteristics  and  the  accidental.  Nothing  changes 
absolutely,  but  in  all  its  changes  it  preserves  its  essential  nature. 
It  is  thus  the  same  thing  which  is  present  in  all  the  changes. 
But  if  there  is  something  which  has  no  definite  nature,  this  some- 
thing can  have  neither  permanent  nor  accidental  characteristics  ; 
not  the  former,  because  it  would  then  be  real ;  not  the  latter,  be- 
cause it  would  then  be  unreal.  But  what  has  neither  of  these 
characteristics  is  nothing  at  all.  Hence,  while  the  real  can 
change,  the  supposed  intermediate  something  cannot  change,  be- 
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cause  it  is  nothing.  Change  or  process,  in  short,  involves  some- 
thing permanent.  Thus,  it  is  only  the  real  which  can  change,  and 
the  supposition  of  an  absolutely  'unreal  '  (ftq  ov)  is  absurd.  Noth- 
ing real  originates  from  non-entity,  but  only  from  that  which  does 
not  itself  originate. 

(3)  Just  as  Aristotle's  first  argument  for  the  principle  of  ex- 
cluded middle  was  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  real,  so  he  now 
argues,  conversely,  that  the  nature  of  thought  shows  that  there 
cannot  be  anything  intermediate  between  reality  and  unreality. 
All  thought  consists  in  affirmation  or  denial.     We  can  either  af- 
firm or  deny  the  combination  of  elements,  but  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  a  third  operation  in  which  we  neither  affirm  nor  deny. 
Truth  and  falsehood,  therefore,  consist  in  affirmation  or  denial, 
and  hence  there  cannot  be  an  intermediate  act  of  thought  differ- 
ent from  both.1 

J  The  argument  brings  out  the  necessary  correlation  between 
F  thought  and  reality.  Thg^xeal,  as  Aristotle  invariably  assumes, 
can  be  grasped  only  by  thought,  and  therefore  the  fundamental 
forms  of  thought  are  fitted  for  the  comprehension  of  reality. 
Since,  therefore,  there  is  no  possibility  of  thinking  without  either 
affirming  or  denying,  the  real  cannot  be  known  at  all,  if  we  suppose 
that  there  is  something  intermediate  between  reality  and  unreality  ; 
for  this  intermediate  something  could  not  be  grasped  by  thought, 
and  there  is  no  other  organ  by  which  existence  can  be  grasped. 

(4)  The  strict  correlativity  of  thought  and  reality  is  more  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  next  argument      If  there  is  something  inter- 
mediate between  contradictories,  Aristotle  tells  us,  there  must  be 
something  intermediate  between  truth  and  falsehood  as  well  as 
between  reality  and  unreality.     Hence  there  must  be  judgments 
which  are  neither  true  nor  false.     And  as  generation  consists  in  the 
transition   from  the  unreal   to   the   real,  and  destruction  in  the 
transition  from  the  real  to  the  unreal,  there  must  be  a  change  of 
substance  itself.     As  both  of  these  suppositions  are  absurd,  there 
cannot  be  anything  intermediate  between  contradictories.2 

(5)  There  are  classes  of  things  in  which  contradiction  involves 
contrariety  ;   in  numbers,  e.g.,  whatever  is  not  '  even'   is  neces- 

J  Met.  T,  7,  ioi2a2-5-  *Met.  T,  7,  1012*5-9. 
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sarily  '  odd.'  But,  if  there  is  something  intermediate  between 
contradictories,  there  must  be  numbers  which  are  neither  '  even' 
nor  '  odd  ;'  which  is  absurd  and  incompatible  with  the  very  idea 
of  numbers.1 

(6)  If  there  is  a  class  of  things  intermediate  between  the  real 
and   unreal,  we  fall  into   an  infinite  series.      For,  if  this   inter- 
mediate something  is  affirmed  to  exist,  it  must  also  be  denied  to 
•exist,  since  the  ground  for  assuming  it  is  that  neither  affirmation 
nor   negation  is  absolute.     There  must,  therefore,  be  a  fourth 
class  of  things,  and   so   on  to   infinity.     Thus,  we   never   reach 
reality  at  all.2 

(7)  There  is  no  real  judgment  intermediate  between  affirmation 
and    negation.     A  sensible  thing,  e.g.,  must  either  be  '  white  '  or 
*  not  white,'  and  cannot  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.3 

If  the  principle  of  excluded  middle  is  thus  beyond  doubt, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  many  deny  it  ?  Some 
have  been  led  to  do  so  from  their  inability  to  answer  the  sophisti- 
cal reasoning  by  which  it  has  been  attacked,  while  others  have 
been  misled  by  the  assumption  that  nothing  can  be  admitted  which 
is  not  established  by  a  process  of  proof,  though  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  the  basis  of  all  proof  cannot  itself  be  proved.  But, 
though  the  principle  of  excluded  middle,  like  that  of  contradic- 
tion, cannot  be  directly  proved,  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt  when 
we  see  that  by  its  denial  all  intelligible  speech  is  made  impossi- 
ble. There  can  be  no  intelligible  speech  if  we  suppose  that 
we  can  say  that  something  neither  is  nor  is  not ;  for,  on  such  a 
supposition,  we  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  i.  e.,  we  give  no  definite 
meaning  to  the  terms  we  use.  The  necessity  of  intelligible  speech 
is  thus  the  common  ground  for  both  principles  ;  and  those  doc- 
trines which  suppose  that  we  can  both  affirm  and  deny  the  same 
thing,  or  that  we  judge  without  either  affirming  or  denying,  are 
open  to  the  same  general  criticism,  that  they  suppose  we  can 
think  without  giving  a  definite  meaning  to  the  object  of  our 
thought.  Hence  Heraclitus,  in  maintaining  that  all  things  at  once 
'are'  and  'are  not,'  violates  the  principle  of  contradiction  ;  while 
Anaxagoras,  by  his  assumption  that  there  is  something  inter- 

^  Met.  T,  7,  I0i2ag-i2.  *Mct.  T,  7,  1012*12-15. 
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mediate  between  contradictories,  violates  the  principle  of  excluded 
middle.1 

These  two  principles  being  firmly  established,  it  directly  fol- 
lows that  we  can  neither  maintain  that  all  judgments  are  true  nor 
that  all  judgments  are  false.  These  two  views  are  at  bottom 
identical  with  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  who  says  that  every 
proposition  is  both  true  and  false ;  for  to  say  that  every  proposi- 
tion is  true  or  false  is  the  same  as  saying  that  nothing  is  true  or 
false.  That  these  doctrines  violate  the  principles  of  contradic- 
tion and  excluded  middle  is  obvious.  If  all  propositions  are  true, 
we  must  suppose  that  contradictory  propositions  are  true,  and 

us  we  violate  the  principle  of  contradiction.  On  the  other 
d,  if  all  propositions  are  false,  we  have  only  to  give  a  definite 
waning  to  our  words  in  order  to  see  that  we  violate  the  prin- 
iple  of  excluded  middle.  He  who  says  that  all  propositions  are 
true  must  admit  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  opposed  to  his  own, 
and,  therefore,  he  must  admit  that  his  own  doctrine  is  false ;  and 
he  who  affirms  that  all  propositions  are  false  must  admit  that  the 
proposition  in  which  his  own  doctrine  is  expressed  is  false.  If  the 
former  replies  that  he  does  not  mean  that  the  doctrine  of  his  op- 
ponent is  true,  and  the  latter  that  he  regards  his  own  doctrine  as 
an  exception  to  the  rule  that  all  propositions  are  false,  the  whole 
basis  of  each  doctrine  is  surrendered,  and  every  man  is  entitled 
to  regard  his  own  doctrine  as  true  and  his  opponent's  as  false.2 

The  views  of  those  who  maintain  that  there  is  nothing  but| 
change,  and  of  those  who  maintain  that  there  is  no  change,  are 
open  to  similar  objections.  For  those  who  deny  all  change  must 
hold  that  the  same  things  are  always  true,  which  is  manifestly 
false ;  while  those  who  hold  that  there  is  nothing  but  change 
make  everything  false.  The  truth  is  that  change  necessarily  im- 
plies something  permanent,  for  all  change  is  from  something 
and  into  something.  Nor  can  we  say  that  the  world  sometimes 
is  changeless  and  sometimes  in  absolute  change ;  but  at  all  times 
there  is  change,  while  yet  there  is  something  permanent  from 
which  the  change  proceeds  and  which  does  not  itself  change*3 
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1  Met.  T,  7,  1012*17-28.  2  Met.  T,  8,  1012s*  29~b22. 

3  Met.  T,  8,  I012b  22-31  ;   cf,  5,  loio*  19.  / 
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THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  CRITICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
II.  PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

EVEN  if  chronology  be  not,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  eyes  of 
history,  the  date  1781  is  at  least  a  focal  point,  not  only  in 
the  life  of  Kant,  but  in  the  development  of  modern  philosophy. 
It  was  in  that  year,  when  its  author  was  three  score  save  three, 
that  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  was  first  given  to  the  world. 
The  earliest  systematic  presentation,  it  was  not,  however,  the  first 
expression  of  the  new  philosophic  thought  that  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  mind  of  Kant.  As  early  as  1770,  on  his  promotion 
to  the  full  professorship  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  he  propounded 
the  germinal  doctrine  in  an  inaugural  dissertation  entitled  De 
mundi  sensibilis  et  intelligibilis  forma  et  principiis.  This  work  is 
the  outcome  of  a  discovery,  revolutionizing  his  previous  meta- 
physics, made  by  Kant,  as  his  correspondence  and  annotations 
recently  brought  to  light1  assure  us,  in  the  year  1769.  Al- 
though it  took  many  years  to  work  out  the  results  of  the  new 
departure,  and  the  public  did  not  hear  of  it  till  1781,  yet  the 
crucial  point  in  the  philosophical  development  of  Kant  is  marked 
by  the  date  of  that  important  discovery.  It  divides  his  life  into 
two  distinct  periods — a  critical  period,  beginning  with  1769,  and 
a  pre-critical,  ending  with  the  same  date.  In  a x psychological 
genesis  of  the  critical  philosophy,  while  its  elaboration  in  the  later 
of  these  periods  should  not  be  overlooked,  the  most  important 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  task  is  to  follow  the  pro- 
cess of  its  origination  in  the  earlier  period.  The  essential  ques- 
tion here  is  :  How  did  Kant  reach  the  standpoint  of  criticism  ? 

The  passages  already  cited  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  mutual 
relations  of  dogmatism,  scepticism,  and  criticism,  show  that  Kant 

1  These  manuscript  notes  have  been  published  under  the  able  editorship  of  Pro- 
fessor Benno  Erdmann  with  the  title  Reflexionen  Kants  zur  kritischen  Philosophic. 
The  year  1769  is  given  as  the  date  of  the  critical  crisis  in  Re/I.  4,  Bd.  II,  4  of  that 
series.  In  the  well  known  letter  to  Lambert,  dated  2d.  Sept.  1770,  Kant  says  (VIII, 
662)  he  reached  the  new  conception  "  about  a  year  ago." 
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combined  them  as  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  reason. 
Their  logical  relation  coincides  with  the  psychological  sequence. 
What  is  first,  middle,  and  last  in  abstract  thought  turns  up  in  the 
same  order,  successively,  as  creed  of  the  individual  thinker.  As 
generalized  in  Hegel's  history  of  philosophy,  this  theory  of  the 
correspondence  of  thought-dependence  and  time-sequence  is 
open  to  the  gravest  doubt.  But  in  its  particular  application  to 
Kant  it  presents  no  difficulty,  since  it  can  be  shown  historically 
that  his  successive  acceptance  of  the  three  modes  of  thought 
followed  the  order  of  their  logical  consecution.  Very  little, 
however,  is  gained  with  this  result.  For  in  mental  development 
one  stage  is  not  wholly  left  behind  when  another  is  reached.  To 
represent  Kant  as  passing  successively  through  the  standpoints 
of  Wolff,  Locke,  and  Hume,  as  though  finishing  one  before  be- 
ginning another,  and  finally  escaping  from  all  to  the  isolated 
heights  of  criticism,  is  a  method  of  characterization  as  valueless 
in  itself  as  it  is  false  to  the  conditions  of  spiritual  growth.  In 
mind,  as  in  nature,  the  principle  of  conservation  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  principle  of  change.  The  sequents  are  always 
accumulated.  And,  for  a  right "  understanding  of  the  critical 
philosophy,  the  order  of  their  coming  is  of  consequence  only 
as  it  furnishes  data  for  determining  their  relative  influence  as 
moments  in  the  production  of  a  new  movement  of  thought. 
This  estimate  cannot  be  made  independently  of  the  mental  his- 
tory of  the  individual.  If  we  would  rightly  appreciate  the  sys- 
tem of  Kant,  we  must,  therefore,  study  chronologically  his 
relations  to  dogmatism  and  scepticism,  his  early  and  implicit 
allegiance  to  the  former,  his  temporary  absorption  in  natural 
philosophy,  his  metaphysical  questionings  and  anti-dogmatic  so- 
lutions, his  scepticism  too  bitterly  disappointing  for  final  rest,  his 
reconquest  of  a  large  domain  of  rationalism,  and  his  definitive 
modification  of  the  old  system  he  had  never,  at  least  as  ideal, 
absolutely  deserted  by  the  incorporation  of  scepticism. 

The  pre -critical  period  of  Kant's  development  falls  into  two  divis- 
ions, which  may  be  separated  by  the  year  1 760.  In  the  later 
(1760-1769)  his  mind  was  in  a  sceptical  ferment;  in  the  earlier 
(1746-1760)  it  still  reposed  in  the  philosophy  of  Wolff  as  it  had 
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been  delivered  by  Schultz  and  Knutzen,  though  by  1755  there 
were  clear  signs  of  independent  thought.  In  these  earlier  years, 
however,  he  was  occupied  mainly  with  physical  science,  for  which 
his  writings  show  him  to  have  had  a  strong  bent  and  a  wonder- 
ful capacity.  Besides  his  great  work  on  physical  astronomy  and 
the  mechanical  essay  already  mentioned,  he  made  investigations 
into  the  changes  in  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about  its  own  axis, 
the  problematical  decay  of  the  earth,  the  nature  of  fire,  the  causes 
of  earthquakes,  the  phenomena  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lis- 
bon, motion  and  rest,  physical  geography,  and  even  the  cause  of 
the  dampness  of  the  Konigsberg  west  winds.  A  follower  and  ad- 
mirer of  Newton,  he  demonstrated  before  Laplace  the  evolution 
of  the  cosmos  ;  before  Ritter  he  originated  and  fruitfully  applied 
the  conception  of  a  scientific  geography ;  before  Darwin  he  was 
fascinated  with  the  ideas  of  descent  and  inheritance,  and  even  sus- 
pected accidental  variations,  though  data  were  still  wanting  for 
turning  the  classification  of  species  into  a  genealogical  system. 
From  such  intense  and  varied  occupation  with  the  natural  sciences 
it  would  be  plausible,  even  in  the  absence  of  results  far  less  bril- 
liant than  Kant  achieved,  to  argue  to  their  influence  on  his  philo- 
sophy. But  in  this  inference  one  weighty  consideration  is  over- 
looked. During  the  entire  period  of  earnest  scientific  activity 
Kant  never  made  the  problems  of  philosophy  a  matter  of  primary 
concern,  save  on  the  occasion  of  two  inaugural  dissertations. 
His  speculative  interest  was  still  alive,  and  often  sent  a  pulsation 
into  the  calm  region  of  science,  but  as  regards  systematic  expres- 
sion it  lay  in  abeyance.  Science  and  philosophy,  therefore,  never 
got  an  opportunity  to  look  each  other  in  the  face.  And,  even  if 
they  had,  one  cannot  imagine  what  the  system  of  Wolff  would  or 
could  have  taken  from  the  natural  philosophy  of  Newton.  The 
subject-matter  of  each  was  not  only  unlike,  but  absolutely  incap- 
able of  commingling  with  the  other.  Their  methods,  too,  were 
different ;  though  the  thought  of  an  inductive  method  of  philoso- 
phy is  not  unintelligible,  and  at  a  later  period,  as  we  shall  see, 
probably  under  Newtonian  influence  actually  recommended  itself 
to  Kant.  But  this  fact  is  no  warrant  for  the  assertion  that  Kant's 
intense  occupation  with  Newton  brought  about  his  release  from 
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the  dogmas  of  the  philosophy  of  Wolff,  and  that  these  ceased  to- 
influence  him  as  early  as  1756.*  On  the  contrary,  Kant's  works 
show  that  he  was  an  adherent,  though  now  as  ever  not  a  slavish 
adherent  of  the  traditional  philosophy  until  some  years  later,  when 
he  effected  its  dissolution  by  a  gradual  independent  criticism  from 
within.  That  dissolving  process  began,  it  is  true,  with  the  in- 
augural dissertation  of  1755,  the  Principiorum  primorum  co'gnitionis 
metaphysics  nova  dilucidatio.  But  this  work  is  little  more  than 
an  independent  formulation  of  the  current  rationalistic  theory  01 
knowledge,  which,  in  fact,  it  defends  against  the  attacks  of  Cru- 
sius.  Difficulties  of  his  own,  Kant  indeed  raised  ;  but  as  he  had 
no  solution  for  them,  neither  had  he  a  sense  of  the  far-reaching 
consequences  which  we,  in  the  light  of  his  later  discoveries,  are  apt 
to  read  into  them.  Though  criticising  details,  he  still  stood 
within  the  system  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff.  He  shared  their  views 
of  the  nature  and  method  of  philosophical  knowledge,  and  their 
obscurity  too,  in  treating  of  the  derivation  of  real  truth  from  mere 
logical  laws.  But  in  formulating  the  theory  he  raised  questions 
for  the  future.  His  substitution  of  ratio  determinans  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  sufficient  reason  (ratio  sufficient)  might  be  taken  as 
merely  a  nominal  change  ;  but  when  the  ratio  determinans  bifur- 
cated into  a  ratio  essendi  vel  fiendi  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  ratio- 
cognoscendi  on  the  other,  the  rationalistic  unity  of  thought  and 
things  was  implicitly  broken,  though  the  innovator  remained  un- 
conscious of  the  full  effect  of  his  revolutionary  stroke.  The 
stable  equilibrium  of  his  beliefs  being  gone,  Kant  could  not  but 
move  on  in  response  to  the  disturbing  impulse.  By  slow  but 
sure  degrees,  it  carried  him  from  the  rationalism  of  Wolff  to  a 
scepticism  akin  to  Hume's. 

From  this  time  on  Kant  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
philosophical  sciences.  With  metaphysics  it  was,  as  he  said,  his 

1  Riehl,  Philosophischer  Kritidsmus,  I,  237-8,  cf.  pp.  234-242.  Riehl  rightly 
calls  attention  to  the  influence  of  Newton,  but  certainly  overestimates  it  when  he 
says  it  was  "  not  less  than  the  influence  of  Hume"  (p.  234),  and  "  took  Kant  be- 
yond the  German  conceptual  philosophy,"  of  which  he  was  after  1756  "no  longer  an 
adherent"  (240-1).  Paulsen  and  Benno  Erdmann  both  agree  with  the  view  pre- 
sented in  the  text.  Cf.  Reflexionen,  etc,  Einl.  xvi,  and  Entwicklungsgeschichte,  pp, 
28-36.  Riehl' s  attempt  to  derive  Kant's  later  pre-critical  theory  of  space  from  New- 
ton is  far  from  conclusive. 
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fate  to  be  deeply  in  love  (verliebt  zu  seiti).  An  intellectual  Romeo, 
science  was  his  Rosalind,  philosophy  his  Juliet.  And  never,  it 
may  be  added,  was  his  passion  greater  than  in  those  despairing 
days  when,  renouncing  the  traditions  of  his  lineage,  he  boldly 
wooed  her  in  the  fortress  of  his  ancestral  enemies — the  Capulets 
of  empiricism. 

The  second  stage  in  the  pre -critical  development  of  Kant  was 
first  annouuced  in  the  publications  of  the  years  1762  and  1763. 
These  are,  in  the  order  of  their  composition  i1  Demonstration  of 
the  False  Subtlety  of  the  four  Syllogistic  Figures,  7 he  only  possible 
Ground  of  a  Proof  of  the  Existence  of  God,  Investigation  into  the 
Clearness  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Theology  and  Ethics,  Attempt 
to  Introduce  the  Conception  of  Negative  Quantities  into  Philosophy. 
These  all  deal,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  problem  of  knowl- 
edge, which  is  also  the  crucial  theme  of  the  ironical  investigation 
of  1 766  suggested  by  the  necromancy  of  Swedenborg  :  Dream 
of  a  Spiritualist  illustrated  by  the  Dreams  of  Metaphysics.  With 
these  may  be  mentioned,  not  for  its  connection  with  the  subject 
in  hand,  but  as  further  proof  of  the  astonishing  productivity  of 
Kant  in  these  years,  the  Observations  on  the  Sentiment '  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  which  was  finished  by  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1763,  only  four  months  after  the  essay  on  Negative  Quan- 
tities. 

The  cardinal  assumption  of  rationalism  is,  that  for  the  appre- 
hension of  reality  nothing  is  required  beyond  the  analytic  pro- 
cesses of  logical  thinking.  This  view,  so  foreign  and  almost 

1  The  traditional  dating  of  these  works,  which  was  followed  by  Kuno  Fischer  in 
the  earlier  editions  of  his  Geschichte  der  neueren  Philosophic  (See  III,  171-201,  2d 
edition),  and  has  only  been  partially  modified  in  the  latest  edition,  was  first  shown  by 
Cohen  to  be  erroneous.  Cf.  Die  systematische  Begri/e  in  Kants  vorkritischen 
Schriften,  15  ff.  The  most  important  change  to  be  made  is  the  bringing  forward  of 
The  only  possible  Ground  etc.,  from  1763  to  the  summer  of  1762.  With  his 
usual  sagacity  Paulsen  was  the  first  to  discuss  the  true  date  of  this  very  significant 
production  {Entwicklungsgeschichte,  69-72),  although  his  proof  was  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive until  established  by  new  evidence  adduced  by  Benno  Erdmann  {Kants  Re- 
flexionen  Einl.,  xvii-xx).  The  order  of  the  works,  as  given  in  the  text,  has  been 
made  almost  certain  by  Erdmann' s  investigations.  That  Thiele  in  the  second  volume 
(1887)  of  his  Die  Philosophic  I.  Kants  should  have  put  The  only  possible  Ground 
etc.,  after  the  Investigation  into  the  Clearness  etc.,  cannot  be  justified,  and  sug- 
gests pragmatic  reconstruction.  See,  however,  Thiele  II,  191  ff. 
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incomprehensible  to  us,  is  that  in  which  Kant  had  been  educated, 
and  which  hitherto  he  had  in  the  main  accepted.  But  in  the 
works  just  mentioned  we  see  him  awakening  to  a  clear  conscious- 
ness of  its  falsity,  which  he  demonstrates  with  a  pitiless  disregard 
for  all  the  high  interests  the  doctrine  was  intended  to  secure. 
Yet,  though  undermined  as  a  system,  rationalism  continued  to 
float  before  him  as  an  ideal  of  philosophy.  This  disparity  between 
the  reach  and  the  grasp  of  his  thought  engendered  in  him  a  bit- 
terness of  spirit,  the  pathos  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  mere 
sceptic.  Hence  the  still  sad  music  which  he  that  hath  an  ear  may 
hear  beneath  the  banter  and  persiflage  of  Swedenborg  and  meta- 
physics. But  in  the  works  of  1762-63,  Kant  is  still  calm, 
earnest,  thorough,  remorselessly  dispassionate.  Without  indulg- 
ing in  Baconian  denunciation  of  logic,  he  exposes  the  false  subtlety 
which  has  made  of  the  one  pure  and  simple  process  of  ratiocina- 
tion four  syllogistic  figures.  And  after  reducing  all  syllogisms  to 
a  single  form,  he  resolves  both  the  syllogism  and  the  judgment 
into  analytic  determination  of  notions.  There  is,  therefore,  but 
one  logical  faculty ;  and  its  function  is,  not  to  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge, but  to  unfold,  to  make  clear  and  determinate  what  we 
already  possess.  In  addition  to  this  important  result,  the  essay 
on  the  false  subtlety  of  the  four  syllogistic  figures  closes  with  the 
recognition  that  human  knowledge  is  full  of  indemonstrable  propo- 
sitions.1 This  discovery  is  not  less  fatal  to  rationalism  than  the 
other.  Both  are  fully  elucidated  in  the  remaining  works  of  this 
period. 

The  only  possible  Ground  of  a  Proof  of  the  Existence  of  God 
is,  for  Kant's  own  development,  one  of  the  most  significant  of 
these  works.  Of  the  two  fundamental  problems  of  metaphysics 
— existence  and  causation — it  is  our  knowledge  of  existence,  in 
a  single  but  crucial  instance,  that  is  here  subjected  to  critical  ex- 
amination. The  proof  of  the  Divine  existence,  which  is  the 
burden  of  the  non-sceptical  philosophy,  formed  the  central  topic 
of  rationalism.  It  was  the  motive  and  inspiration  of  Kant's  best 
thinking,  and  from  its  presence  he  never  escaped,  whether  he 
consorted  with  Wolff,  Newton,  or  Hume,  or  threaded  alone  the 
ill,  55-68,  especially  66-68. 
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mazes  of  critical  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  theology.  In  a  literal 
sense  he  was  a  veritable  '  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  But  the 
weapons  of  his  warfare  were  human  and  perishable.  The  cos- 
mological  argument  which  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  insert  in 
the  Allgemeine  Naturgeschichte  und  Theorie  des  Himmels^  and 
the  ontological  argument  for  which  a  place  was  naturally  found 
in  the  Nova  dilucidatio2,  are  both  rejected  in  The  only  possible 
Ground  in  favor  of  a  new  speculative  proof  which  afterwards 
followed  the  fate  of  its  predecessors  to  make  way  for  the  moral 
argument  of  the  later  critical  treatises.  The  new  proof  is  mani- 
festly fallacious.  Starting  with  the  rationalistic  notion  of  '  pos- 
sibility,' it  infers  the  Divine  existence  as  its  ground.  In  order 
that  any  thing  may  be  possible,  i.e.,  thinkable,  there  must  be  an 
existence  with  the  attributes  of  God.  Negate  the  latter,  and  you 
negate  the  former.  But  this  consequence  is  not  disastrous  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  school  that  juggled  with  '  possibility.'  The  con- 
ditions of  our  thought  cannot  in  any  case  be  taken  as  the  conditions 
of  reality.  Kant  had  already  attained  this  general  point  of  viewr 
and  if  his  theological  argumentation  seems  to  ignore  it,  that  is 
because  it  is  not  intended  as  a  demonstration,  but  only  as  a  re- 
casting of  the  ontological  proof  in  a  form  in  which,  if  at  all,  it 
may  hereafter  be  demonstrated.  In  the  form  hitherto  prevalent, 
it  implied  that  existence  was  a  predicate  of  things,  which  Kant 
himself  had  formerly  assumed.  But  the  present  treatise  formally 
demonstrates  "  that  existence  is  no  predicate  or  determination  of 
any  thing."  It  is  "the  absolute  position  of  a  thing."  And  for 
Kant's  own  development  this  must  without  doubt  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  result  of  the  work.  According  to  the  rationalist,  exist- 
ence was  proved  by  way  of  logical  analysis,  so  that  the  denial  of 
the  Divine  existence  was  a  logical  contradiction.  But  this  thesis 
fell  with  Kant's  proof  that  existence  was  different  from  any  and 
every  predicate  of  a  thing.3 

Mathematical  demonstration  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
ideal  and  pattern  of  rationalistic  philosophy.  Scarcely  had  Kant 
shown  that  a  knowledge  of  reality  could  not  be  attained  by  a 

il,  215  ff,  315.  •!.  376-7. 

8  II,   109-205,  especially  115-117,  121-135,  158-180,  198-205. 
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new  analysis  of  notions  than  he  undertook,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  prize  question  propounded  by  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science, 
a  formal  and  exhaustive  differentiation  of  mathematics  and  phil- 
osophy. This  is  the  subject  of  his  Investigation  into  the  Clear- 
ness of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Theology  and  Ethics,  which 
must  have  been  submitted  to  the  Academy  not  later  than  April, 
1763.  In  this  essay,  the  leading  moment  is  the  discovery  that, 
while  the  procedure  of  metephysics  is  analytic,  and  its  faculty 
understanding,  the  procedure  of  mathematics  is  synthetic  and  its 
faculty  perception  (Anschauung).1  Mathematics  sets  out  with 
definitions,  philosophy  goes  in  quest  of  them  ;  mathematics  deals 
with  quantities  which  it  constructs  for  perception,  philosophy  with 
notions  which  are  given  independently  of  any  such  norm.  The 
objects  of  mathematics  contain  nothing  but  what  the  definition  puts 
into  them  ;  the  objects  of  philosophy  are  an  algebraic  x  of  which 
the  definition  is  to  be  sought.  Those  are  easy  and  simple  ;  these 
difficult  and  complicated.  It  is  the  business  of  the  philosopher  to 
analyze  and  accurately  determine  notions  which  are  given  as  con- 
fused. Quantities  being  already  clear  and  certain,  the  mathema- 
tician combines  and  compares  them,  in  order  to  see  what  may 
thence  be  inferred.  In  mathematics  there  are  but  few  indecom- 
posable notions  and  indemonstrable  propositions  ;  in  philosophy 
they  abound.  It  is  the  aim  of  metaphysics  to  discover  and  clas- 
sify these  ultimate  grounds  of  our  knowledge.  Its  true  method 
is  identical  with  that  followed  so  successfully  by  Newton  in  the 
science  of  nature.  "  Metaphysics  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  human  sciences  ;  but  a  science  up  to  this  time  never 
once  realized."  Were  the  method,  however,  once  established,  by 
which  the  highest  possible  certainty  in  this  kind  of  knowledge  can 
be  attained,  metaphysics  would  no  longer  be  the  scene  of  ever- 
changing  opinions  and  sects,  but,  following  a  sure  procedure,  it 
would  acquire  a  settled  and  definitive  shape  and  body  like  that 
achieved  for  physics  by  the  method  of  Newton.  For  in  itself 
metaphysical  knowledge  is  capable  of  a  certainty  sufficient  for 

JThe  distinction  of  methods  is  clear,  fundamental,  and  reiterated  ;  the  distinction  of 
faculties  is  incipient  only,  and  space  is  most  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  notion  {Begriff} 
and  its  relations  are  said  to  be  determined  by  the  understanding  (  Verstand} .  See 
Thiele,  II,  85-88;  Windelband  II,  23-4.;  .Riehl,  I,  209,  214-216. 
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conviction,  and  more  cannot  be  said  of  mathematics  except  that 
it  is  easier  and  more  perceptible  (einer  grosser  en  Anschauung  theil- 
haftig)} 

With  this  determination  of  the  different  methods  of  mathe- 
matics and  metaphysics  there  is  no  incompatibility  in  Kant's 
Attempt  to  Introduce  the  Conception  of  Negative  Quantities 
into  Philosophy.  Negation  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
development  of  speculation.  Regarded  by  Heraclitus  as  not 
less  real  than  being,  it  degenerated  under  modern  rationalism 
into  a  sort  of  limbo  for  all  things  vain  and  imperfect,  and  was 
left  to  languish  ingloriously  until  Hegel  saw  in  it  the  generating 
impulse  of  a  dialectic  which  could  at  once  clear  the  thick  de- 
posits of  thought  and  reveal  the  development  of  God,  man,  and 
nature.  Through  all  its  checkered  history  it  has  tended  towards 
hypostatisation.  From  its  indispensableness  as  a  relation  of 
thought,  it  has  passed  as  a  basis  of  things.  And  the  opposition 
between  forces  in  the  real  world  came  to  be  conceived  under  the 
relation  of  logical  contradiction.  This  is  the  objective  point  of 
Kant's  attack,  but  he  approaches  it  through  mathematics,  which 
furnishes  an  unexpected  weapon.  According  to  logic  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  thing  (S)  to  be  at  the  same  time  both  P  and  not- 
P,  but,  according  to  mathematics,  it  may  be  both  +  P  and 
— P,  since  zero  is  not  an  irrational  determination.  Thus,  you 
cannot,  without  contradiction,  predicate  of  a  body  motion  and 
not-motion ;  but  a  body  may  be  acted  upon  by  two  equal  and 
opposite  (4-  and  — )  forces  without  any  absurdity.  Logical  oppo- 
sition, therefore,  is  one  thing  ;  real  repugnancy  quite  another. 
And  Kant  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  notions  like  love  and 
hate,  pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  which 
have  generally  passed  as  logical,  are  in  fact  real  opposites.  Not 
only  in  psychology,  but  also  in  cosmology,  has  the  principle  of 
negative  quantities  fruitful  application.  But  its  most  important 
use  is  in  metaphysics.  For  the  real  repugnancy  of  things  is  a 
causal  relation.  It  implies  that  in  virtue  of  something,  something 
else  is  not.  And  this  negative  formula  equally  with  the  positive, 
where  something  is  something  else  is,  is  the  expression  of  a  causal 

ill,  283-309. 
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connection.  To  have  shown  the  essential  difference  between  real 
repugnancy  and  logical  opposition  is,  therefore,  to  have  shown 
that  the  causal  relation  cannot  be  apprehended  by  logical  analy- 
sis and  comparison  of  concepts.  The  laws  of  identity  and  con- 
tradiction give  no  clue  to  the  real  connection  and  repugnancy  of 
things.  Beyond  this  negative  result,  which  is  momentous  for 
Kant's  development,  the  present  essay  does  not  advance.  But 
the  result  is,  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  essay,  coupled  with 
the  still  unsolved  problem  in  words  that  remind  us  of  Hume  : 
"  I  understand  very  well  how  a  consequence  is  entailed  by  a 
ground  according  to  the  rule  of  identity,  namely,  because  on 

analysis  of  the  notions  it  is-  found  to  be  contained  in  it 

But  how  something  flows  from  something  else,  not  according  to 
the  rule  of  identity — this  is  a  matter  I  would  gladly  have  cleared 

up How  shall  I  understand  that  because  something  is 

something  else  is The   real   ground  is  never  a  logical 

ground How  through  the  motion  of  one  body  is  the 

motion  of  another  cancelled,  since  there  is  no  logical  contradic- 
tion between  them Try  whether  real  repugnancy  can 

be  explained,  and  it  can  be  made  clear  how  because  something 
is,  something-  else  is  cancelled,  and  whether  you  can  say  more  than 
I  have  said,  namely,  this  only,  that  it  is  not  in  virtue  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction.  I  have  thought  much  on  the  nature  of 
our  knowledge  in  regard  to  our  judgments  of  ground  and  con- 
sequences, and  some  time  I  will  give  in  detail  the  result  of  these 
reflections."1 

At  this  date  then  Kant  has  discovered  that  the  rationalistic  in- 
terpretation of  causation  is  no  solution  of  the  problem,  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  formulates  in  the  very  question  of  Hume. 
But  the  essay  does  not  go  beyond  the  statement  of  an  unex- 
plained difficulty.  And  save  for  its  closing  words,  we  should 
not  know  that  Kant's  own  reflection  had  gone  farther  either. 
The  general  impression,  which  is  scarcely  altered  by  the  obscure 

1 II,  71-106,  especially  102-106.  After  the  last  quotation  follows  a  very  (per- 
haps purposely)  obscure  sentence,  hinting  at  a  solution  of  the  problem,  which  Riehl 
(P/iitos.  Kriticismus,  I,  224,  245-6,  256-7)  holds  to  be  an  anticipation  of  the  criti- 
cal philosophy,  and  Paulsen  {Entwicklungsgeschichte,  43-46)  an  anticipation  of  the 
pronounced  empiricism  of  the  closing  section  of  the  Dreams  of  a  Spiritualist. 
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parting  confession,  is  of  one  groping  amid  thick  darkness  with- 
out hope  of  dawn.  This  mood  is  accompanied  by  a  gnawing 
distrust  of  rational  theology — a  scepticism  which  not  only 
laments  "  man's  frail  knowledge  of  the  infinite  godhead,"  but 
seeks  bold  expression  in  the  saying  of  Simonides  :  "  The  more  I 
think  of  God,  the  less  am  I  able  to  understand  Him."1  In  the 
prize  essay,  Kant  had  maintained  that  the  first  principles  of  the- 
ology and  ethics  were  capable  of  the  greatest  philosophical  evi- 
dence.2 Their  demonstration  was  to  be  effected  by  aid  of 
unanalyzable  notions  (unaufosbare  Begriffe)  and  indemonstrable 
propositions  (unerweisliche  Sdtze)  which,  as  a  residuum  of  ra- 
tionalism, still  held  a  place  in  Kant's  philosophic  thought  and 
received  repeated  recognition  in  the  prize  essay.  But  the  service- 
ableness  of  these  ultimate  terms  was  always  clearer  than  their 
origin,  extent,  and  relation  to  experience.  Accordingly,  in  the 
essay  on  negative  quantities,  in  which  their  function  is  superseded 
by  a  scepticism  towards  rational  theology,  they  are  kept  in  the 
background.  Kant  had  at  present  no  use  for  them  except  to 
put  his  religious  and  moral  convictions  upon  a  firm  scientific 
basis.  That  this,  however,  was  impossible  is  the  result  to  which 
he  advances  still  more  fully  in  the  next  and  last  stage  of  the  pre- 
critical  period,  when,  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau  (whose 
Emile  appeared  in  1762),  and  to  some  extent  of  Voltaire,  he  made 
a  clear,  and,  for  his  own  thought,  final  and  irrevocable  separation 
between  metaphysical  speculation  and  moral  and  religious  con- 
victions, for  the  support  of  which  he  had  till  now  deemed  it  in- 
dispensable. 

But  if  metaphysics  did  not  fulfil  this  end,  of  what  use  was  meta- 
physics ?  Assuredly  its  problems  must  be  very  different  from 
what  Kant  had  hitherto  supposed.  And  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years  he  dwells  much  on  the  method  of  metaphysics,  which, 
in  one  of  his  Reflexionen,  is  called  "the  most  important  part"  of 
the  science.  Possibly  that  was  the  subject  of  the  work  promised 
at  the  close  of  the  Essay  on  Negative  Quantities.  Certainly,  The 
Right  Method  of  Metaphysics  was  the  title  of  a  work  an- 
nounced in  1765,  which,  however,  "  as  the  main  result  of  all  these 
UI,  102.  2II,  304-8 
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views,"  Kant  determined  to  postpone  for  a  little  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  examples  in  concrete  of  the  right  method, 
in  opposition  to  the  wrong  of  which  illustrations  abounded.1  It 
was  many  years  before  this  ''tractate  on  method"  appeared  in 
the  transformation  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  But  the 
critical  part  of  the  Right  Method  of  Metaphysics  was  fully  de- 
livered, we  may  reasonably  conjecture,  in  the  Dreams  of  a 
Spiritualist  illustrated  by  the  Dreams  of  Metaphysics  in  the  year 
1 766.  Here  Swedenborg  serves  as  a  whipping  post  for  the  meta- 
physicians whom  Kant  scourges  unmercifully.  Knowledge  of  the 
supra-sensible  is  put  on  the  same  level  as  the  arts  of  necromancy. 
In  the  one  case  it  is  a  dream  of  sense,  in  the  other  a  dream  of 
reason  ;  in  both  an  illusion.  But  though  Kant,  in  virtue  of  the  di- 
vorce between  the  theoretical  and  practical  elements  of  his  thought, 
jibed  at  a  metaphysical  proof  of  those  dear  interests  which  his 
heart  was  still  open  to  shelter,  it  required  some  effort  to  overcome 
the  rationalizing  aspirations  of  earlier  years,  and  the  struggle  oc- 
casionally found  vent  in  a  bitterness  of  feeling,  like  the  hatred  of 
a  deserted  friend  or  the  despair  of  a  rejected  lover.2  Still  the 
line  between  the  sensible  and  the  supra-sensible  was  once  for  all 
firmly  drawn,  and  if  we  except  the  illusory  inference  first  drawn 
from  the  discovery  of  the  Dissertation,  nevermore  in  Kant  was 
theoretical  reason  allowed  beyond  the  domain  of  possible  ex- 
perience. "  When  the  fundamental  relations  are  reached,  the 
business  of  philosophy  is  at  an  end ;  and  ,reason  cannot  tell  us 
how  anything  can  be  a  cause  or  exercise  a  force,  so  that  we  must 
simply  accept  these  relations  as  facts  of  experience."  If  they  are 
not  derived  from  experience  they  are  "quite  arbitrary  and  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved."  Hence  emerges  a  new  con- 
ception of  metaphysics.  No  longer  a  science  of  the  supra-sensible, 
its  aim  will  be  to  determine  "  whether  our  knowledge  is  adequate 
to  the  solution  of  certain  problems,  and  what  relation  they  have 
to  the  facts  of  experience  on  which  all  our  judgments  must  at  all 
times  be  based."  In  a  word,  "  metaphysics  is  the  doctrine  of  the 

1  Letter  to  Lambert,  31  December,  1765  (VIII,  655-6).     For  the  remark  on  the 
importance  of  method,  see  Reftexionen,  No.  183  (II,  55). 

2  See   Trdume  ernes  Geistersehers  II,  Th.,  2  Hptst.  ad  fin  (II,  375)  and  letter 
to  Mendelssohn,  8  April,  1766,  (VIII,  672-6). 
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limits  of  human  reason'1  This  conclusion  is  only  the  counterpart 
of  Kant's  conviction  that  theoretical  reason  can  furnish  no  founda- 
tion for  morals  and  religion.  And  Kant  expressly  draws  the 
limits  so  as  to  exclude  all  questions  "  whose  data  are  found  in  an- 
other world  than  that  in  which  we  are  sentient."  Such  problems 
must  be  banished  to  the  "  limbo  of  vanity."  That  done,  "  meta- 
physics will  become  what  she  is  now  far  from  being  and  what  no 
one  expects  from  her,  the  escort  to  wisdom."  And  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom  appears  to  be  Voltaire's  advice  to  honest  Candide, 
with  which  at  any  rate  Kant's  work  closes  :  "  Let  us  look  after 
our  happiness,  go  into  the  garden  and  work."1 

This  ends  the  history  of  Kant's  philosophical  development  in 
the  pre-critical  period.  Step  by  step  we  have  watched  his  decline 
from  a  soaring  rationalism  that  would  explain  everything,  to  the 
"  lowly  ground  of  experience  and  common  sense,"  which  he  has 
come  to  regard  as  "our  determined  place  from  which  we  cannot 
budge  without  penalty."2  This  apostasy  to  the  school  of  Wolff 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  a  series  of  discoveries  made 
in  the  years  1761—6.  In  brief,  these  were:  (i)  logical  thought 
is  analytic  ;  (2)  existence  is  no  predicate  of  a  thing  ;  (3)  causality 
is  inexplicable  to  reason,  and,  if  not  illusory,  must  be  accepted 
from  experience ;  (4)  the  method  of  metaphysics  is  wholly  un- 
like that  of  mathematics ;  (5)  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the 
supra-sensible,  and  metaphysics  can  survive  only  as  a  theory  of 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  But  these  propositions,  as  they 
negate  logical  rationalism,  constitute  the  essence  of  empiricism  or 
mitigated  scepticism,  which  had  been  formulated  in  Hume's  "  En- 
quiry Concerning  the  Human  Understanding"  3  And  apart  from 
its  tones  of  deeper  earnestness,  Kant's  scoffing  attitude  towards 
metaphysics  in  the  satire  on  Swedenborg  is  precisely  the  attitude 
of  Hume,  whose  parting  injunction  is,  "  Commit  to  the  flames 

'H,  375-381.  »H,  376. 

3  These  propositions  are  all  found  in  the  closing  summary  of  Hume's  Enquiry, 
Section  XII,  Part  III,  ad  Jin.  The  second,  however,  that  regarding  existence,  is 
only  implied ;  and  for  its  explicit  statement  we  must  go  to  the  Treatise,  where  it  is 
reiterated  (I,  370,  394,  396  note,  Green  &  Grose's  edition).  The  other  propositions 
are,  of  course,  not  all  of  the  same  importance  to  Hume,  who  gives  most  attention  to 
the  third,  on  causality,  though  deeply  interested  too  in  the  fifth,  on  the  limits  of  knowl- 
edge. 
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.  .  .  any  volume  of  divinity  or  school  metaphysics  ;  for  it  can 
contain  nothing  but  sophistry  and  illusion."  Both  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  restricting  metaphysics  to  the  realm  of  experience. 
In  words  as  memorable  as  Kant's,  Hume  says  :  "  Those  who 
have  a  propensity  to  philosophy  will  still  continue  their  re- 
searches ;  because  they  reflect  that,  besides  the  immediate  pleas- 
ure attending  such  an  occupation,  philosophical  decisions  are 
nothing  but  the  reflections  of  common  life,  methodized  and  cor- 
rected. But  they  will  never  be  tempted  to  go  beyond  common 
life,  so  long  as  they  consider  the  imperfection  of  those  faculties 
which  they  employ,  their  narrow  reach,  and  their  inaccurate  op- 
erations." And  if  Kant,  following  Voltaire,  found,  like  the  great 
author  of  Faust,  a  cure  for  universal  doubt  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  Hume  too  had  prescribed  the  same  remedy  in  more 
general  terms  :  "  The  great  subverter  of  Pyrrhonism,  or  the  ex- 
cessive principles  of  scepticism,  is  action,  and  employment,  and 
the  occupations  of  common  life."  l 

Our  diagnosis  of  all  the  symptoms  indicates  a  common  disease. 
Was  it  a  case  of  infection  ?  Was  Kant's  scepticism,  in  other 
words,  borrowed  from  Hume  ?  Its  derivation  from  that  source 
has  been  inferred,  not  only  from  identity  of  doctrine,  but  also  in 
consequence  of  Kant's  own  statement  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Prolegomena  in  1783.  "The  suggestion  of  David  Hume,"  he 
there  says,  "  was  the  very  thing  which  many  years  ago  first  in- 
terrupted my  dogmatic  slumber  and  gave  my  investigations  in  the 
field  of  speculative  philosophy  quite  a  new  direction."  The  de- 
termination of  the  date  of  this  Humian  influence,  especially 
whether  it  was  prior  or  subsequent  to  1 769,  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  curious  scholarship,  but  is  indispensable  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
itself.  Increasing  examples  show  that  the  rendering  of  that 
problem  varies  with  the  dating  of  the  influence  of  Hume.2 

1  Hume's  Enquiry,  Section  XII,  Parts  II-III. 

2  On  this  question  of  chronology  there  is  a  copious  literature.     In  the  excellent 
article  by  Benno  Erdmann  on  Kant  und  Hume  um  2762  in  the  first  and  second  num- 
bers (October,  1887  ;   January,  1888),  of  the  Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic 
Hume's  influence  is   placed  as  late  as  1772.      See  his  edition  of  Kant's  Prolego- 
mena, Einleitung  Ixxix  ff,  and  his  Rejlexionen  Kants  zur  krit. 
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One  point  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words.  When  Kant 
was  awakened  from  his  '  dogmatic  slumber,'  he  tells  us  he  was  "  far 
from  following  Hume  in  all  his  conclusions."1  This  could  not 
have  been  in  the  period  from  1 762-6,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
had  reached  the  standpoint  of  Hume.  It  could  not  have  been  at 
an  earlier  date,  for  he  was  then  under  the  influence  of  Wolff.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  between  1766  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Critique.  But  the  rest  of  Kant's  statement  shows 
that  the  stimulus  he  received  from  Hume  moved  him  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Critique,  which,  he  explicitly  says,  was  "  the 
carrying  out  of  Hume's  problem  in  its  widest  extent."2  Kant's 
own  statement,  therefore,  cannot  be  adduced  in  proof  of  a  Humian 
influence  prior  to  1769,  since,  as  we  know,  that  is  the  date  at 
which  the  critical  method  first  dawned  upon  him. 

Nor,  in  the  second  place,  was  Kant  influenced  at  any  time 
by  Hume's  Treatise  on  Human  Nature.  That  work  excited  as 
little  murmur  on  the  Continent  as  in  England,  where,  in  the 
memorable  words  of  Hume,  "it  fell  still-born  from  the  press." 
It  was  altogether  ignored  by  Kant,  whose  conception  of  Hume's 
teachings,  both  in  general  and  in  its  details,  and  whose  silence  on 
all  topics  peculiar  to  the  Treatise,  prove  conclusively  that  the 
Inquiry  was  his  sole  source  for  the  metaphysics  of  Hume.8 
This  fact  is  of  so  much  significance  for  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  Critique,  which  English-speaking  interpreters  have  strangely 
treated  as  a  direct  refutation  of  the  sensational  nescience  of 

Philos.  Bd  II,  Einl.,  xlix  ft.  By  most  writers,  however,  the  date  has  been  car- 
ried back  to  1762-3.  Compare  Kuno  Fischer,  Gesch.  d.  neueren  Philos.,  Ill,  178, 
191,  254  (2d  ed.)  ;  Cohen,  Die  sys.  Begriffe,  etc.,  27  ;  Riehl,  Philos.  Kriticismus, 
223,  242;  Vaihinger's  Commentar  zu  Kants  Kr.  d.  r.  V.  48,  342-4.  Paulsen 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  insist  upon  a  later  dating — the  crucial  year  1769  in  his 
Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Kantischen  Erkenntnisstheorie,  47  ff,  86  ff,  126  ff.  He  is 
followed  by  Adamson,  Philosophy  of  Kant,  p.  203.  Cantoni,  Emanuele  Kant,  97- 
121,  has  some  sensible  observations,  but  his  dating  is  rather  vague  ( "  dal  1760  al  1770, 
e  ancor  in  seguito").  Thiele,  Die  Philosophic  I.  Kants,  II,  201-8,  denies  the  influ- 
ence of  Hume  in  the  pre- critical  period. 

iIV,  8  (8-9).  2 iv,  8-9  (9-10). 

•  'See  Kant's  account  of  Hume's  scepticism,  already  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  Compare  Paulsen,  p.  48  note,  and  Baumann,  Raum,  Zeit  und Mathematik, 
II,  482-3. 
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Hume's  Treatise?  that  it  may  be  proper  to  supplement  internal 
evidence  by  external.  Not  only  was  the  importance  of  the 
Treatise  unrecognized  in  Germany,  but  it  was  so  little  known  that 
Hamann,  who  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Hume,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  it  before  1781,  the  year  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Kant's  Critique.  It  was  not  translated  till  1790,  and 
then  only  in  a  mutilated  form  (by  Jakob).  And  as  Kant  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  the  translation,  neither  could  he,  if  he  would, 
have  read  the  original,  since  it  is  now  all  but  certain  that  Kant  did 
not  know  English? 

Hume's  Essays,  on  the  other  hand,  were  translated  by 
Sulzer  in  the  years  1754-1756.  That  Kant  was  acquainted  with 
them  by  1757  1S  probable  from  the  report  of  Borowski,  colored 
though  it  is  by  the  revelations  of  the  half  century  that  elapsed 
before  its  writing.3  Hamann,  at  any  rate,  had  begun  to  read  the 
Enquiry  in  1756;  and  we  know  that,  if  not  before,  at  least 
on  July  27,  1759,  he  wrote  to  Kant  of  the  "Attic  philosopher," 
Hume,  who  was  "  in  spite  of  all  his  errprs  ...  as  Saul  among 
the  prophets."4  Soon  after,  Kant's  lectures  and  writings  give 
evidence  of  converse  with  Hume.  Herder,  who  was  a  student  at 
Konigsberg  from  1762-4,  "heard  Kant's  criticisms  (Urtheile)  of 
Leibnitz,  Newton,  Wolff,  Crusius,  Baumgarten,  Helvetius,  Hume, 
Rousseau,  some  of  whom  were  then  new  authors."5  There  is  a 
quotation  from  Hume,  on  the  talents  of  negroes,  in  Kant's  Ob- 
servations on  the  Sentiment  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  which 
was  written  in  I763.6  And  in  the  announcement  of  his  lec- 
tures for  the  winter  of  1 765-6  he  mentions  "  the  essays  of  Shaftes- 
bury,  Hutcheson,  and  Hume,  which,  though  incomplete  and  de- 
ficient, have,  nevertheless,  gone  farthest  in  the  discovery  of  the 
first  principles  of  morality."7 

1  .£.£•.,  Green,  Caird,  Adamson,  Watson,  Harris,  Morris. 

2  See  Benno  Erdmann's  article  in  Archil)  fur  Gcsch.   d.    Philos.  Bd.  I,  Heft.  I, 
63-5,  with  notes. 

3  Darstellung  d.  Leb.  u.  Char.  /.  Kants,  1804,  p.  170. 
*  Hamann,  Werke  (ed.  Roth),  I,  274,  442. 

5 Herder,  Werke  (ed.  Suphan)  XVIII,  324  f  (Archiv,  p.  72). 
6 II,  276-277  ;  cf.  Hume's  essay  "Of  National  Characters"  (Green  &  Grose's  edi- 
tion III,  252  n). 
7 II,  319. 
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In  Kant's  metaphysical  works  of  this  period,  which  deal,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  problems  characteristic  of  Hume's  philosophy, 
there  is  no  mention  of  Hume.  This  circumstance,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  last  quotations,  suggests  that,  in  Kant's  pre- 
critical  period,  Hume  was  prized  only  as  an  essayist  and  a  moral- 
ist, and  if  Kant  had  read  his  metaphysical  and  theological  writings 
it  was  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  not  yet  open  to  receive  them. 
This  inference  is  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  Herder's  student 
and  other  early  essays,  in  which  his  master's  ignorance  of  the 
vital  problems  of  Hume's  philosophy  is  reflected  so  clearly  as  to 
preclude  further  doubt.1  It  only  remains  to  show  that  Kant's 
philosophical  writings  from  1762  to  1765  bear  unmistakable  signs 
of  a  development  fulfilling  itself  in  complete  independence  of 
Hume,  though  issuing  in  a  doctrine  similar,  in  many  respects,  to 
the  '  mitigated  scepticism'  of  the  Inquiry. 

This  has,  in  fact,  been  pretty  clearly  exhibited  in  the  account 
already  given  of  Kant's  works.  This  account  presents  an  evolution 
of  problems  and  solutions  so  natural  that  some  hardihood  is  re- 
quired to  doubt  they  were  self-originated.  It  is  true  the  terminus 
a  quo  of  Kant's  pre-critical  development  is  very  unlike  the 
terminus  ad  quern  ;  but  when  we  survey  the  intervening  space  we 
find  a  series  of  minute  and  gradual  variations,  naturally  produced, 
whose  accumulation  is  adequate  to  the  development  of  the  WoJf- 
fian  type  of  philosophy  into  a  new  species  as  far  removed  from  it 
as  Kant's  present  standpoint,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
foreign  influence.  Besides,  all  the  circumstances,  excepting  only 
the  coincidence  of  results  with  Hume's,  point  to  an  independent 
origin  and  development  of  Kant's  thought.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  learned  from  Hume  that  the  logical  proposition  was  "  noth- 
ing but  a  more  imperfect  definition  ;"  but  it  is  not  conceivable  this 
was  ever  read,  or  at  least  understood,  by  the  author  of  the  elabo- 
rate essay  on  syllogistic  figures.  It  is,  it  is  true,  in  the  Treatise 
we  read  that  "  to  reflect  on  any  thing  simply,  and  to  reflect  on  it 
as  existent,  are  nothing  different  from  each  other,"  but  this  novel 
doctrine  is  echoed  in  the  Enquiry  when,  e.  g.,  the  non-exist- 

1  The  examination  has  been  made  by  Erdmann  in  his  essay  in  the  Archiv,  pp. 
69-76. 
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ence  of  "Caesar  or  the  angel  Gabriel"  is  said  to  be  "perfectly 
conceivable  "  and  "  to  imply  no  contradiction  ;"  yet  it  was  surely 
not  derived  from  this  source  by  Kant,  who  first  enunciated  that 
"existence  was  no  predicate  of  a  thing"  in  connection  with  the 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  that  had  been  brought  into 
prominence  by  Crusius  and  Newton.  For  the  proposition  is 
clearly  felt  to  be  new  and  paradoxical,  and  Kant  proves  it  by  the 
aid  of  notions  inherited  from  rationalism.  And  he  says  ex- 
plicitly that  his  observations  were  not  suggested  by  Hume,  but 
"the  result  of  a  long  reflection."1  In  the  same  way  his  distinc- 
tion between  the  methods  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  bears 
the  impress  of  original  insight. 

Indeed,  Hume  makes  no  such  official  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject. And  his  occasional  utterances  lack  not  only  the  exhaustive 
discrimination  that  marks  Kant's  treatment,  but  ignoring  altogether 
the  difference  between  analytic  and  synthetic  procedure,  fix  upon 
demonstrability  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  mathemat- 
ical knowledge.  "  Propositions  of  this  kind  are  discoverable  by 
the  mere  operation  of  thought"  [demonstration,  reason,  not  mere 
logical  analysis].  And  "the  only  objects  ...  of  demon- 
stration are  quantity  and  number,  and  all  attempts  to  extend  this 
more  perfect  species  of  knowledge  beyond  these  bounds  are  mere 
sophistry  and  illusion."  The  extrusion  of  philosophy  from  that 
"  perfect  species  of  knowledge  "  to  which  rationalism  had  assigned 
it,  is  as  complete  in  Hume  as  in  Kant ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
Kant's  originality.  His  renunciation  of  metaphysics  as  a  science 
of  the  supra-sensible  world  was  a  consequence  of  that  complete 
breach  with  the  rationalistic  assumption  of  the  identity  of  thought 
and  things  which  was  effected  by  his  sceptical  solution  of  the 
problem  of  causality.  It  is  at  this  point  especially  that  similarity  of 
doctrine  has  been  held  to  imply  dependence  of  origin.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  compare  conclusions  ;  we  must  also  examine  the  start- 
ing points,  the  argumentation,  the  attendant  circumstances.  Now 
whatever  Kant's  inferences  regarding  causality  may  be,  his  point 
of  departure  was  the  distinction  between  the  logical  ground  and 
the  real  ground.  The  relation  of  ground  or  condition  to  conse- 

1 II,  no.  cf,  115  ff. 
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quence  is  clear  in  logic  from  the  rule  of  identity.  But  when  one 
thing  in  the  actual  world  is  called  the  ground  of  another,  or  is  said 
to  produce  it,  we  are  confronted  by  a  relation  which  no  logic  can 
explain.  The  problem  then  is  to  understand  :  How,  because  some- 
thing is,  something  else  is  ?  No  answer  is  given  in  the  work  on  neg- 
ative quantities  ;  and  in  the  satire  on  Swedenborg  the  relation  is  only 
vaguely  declared  to  be  taken  from  experience,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  il- 
lusory. But  all  this  is  different  from  what  we  find  in  Hume.  He 
sets  out  with  the  division  of  knowledge  into  relations  of  ideas  and 
matters  of  fact.  "  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  sciences  of  geometry, 
algebra  and  arithmetic,  and,  in  short,  every  affirmation  which  is 
intuitively  or  demonstratively  certain."  Matters  of  fact  have  not 
the  same  certainty,  since  the  contrary  is  always  possible.  Our 
knowledge  of  them  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
And  causes  and  effects  are  discoverable,  not  by  reason,  but  by 
experience.  We  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  reason  why  we  be- 
lieve, after  a  thousand  experiments,  that  a  stone  will  fall  or  fire 
burn.  Our  belief  in  causation  is  the  bastard  progeny  of  custom 
and  imagination.  The  very  nerve  of  Hume's  work  is  the  definite 
solution  of  this  problem,  beyond  the  statement  of  which  Kant  only 
vaguely  advances.  Kant's  inquiry  can  be  explained  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  investigation,  already  begun,  into  the  relation  be- 
tween the  laws  of  thought  and  the  actual  world.  The  machinery 
and  the  motive  power  are  peculiar  to  himself.  The  point  of  view 
from  which  he  stumbles  upon  the  Humian  problem  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  Hume's.  Accordingly,  though  Kant  often  enough  at 
this  period  alludes  to  other  writers,  there  is  in  these  discussions  of 
causality  no  mention  of  Hume.  On  the  contrary,  he  speaks 
with  the  air  of  a  thinker  who  has  discovered  a  new  problem  which 
he  feels  to  be  momentous,  and  for  which  he  is  restlessly,  and  at 
first  vainly,  casting  about  to  find  a  solution.  This  attitude  would 
be  impossible  for  der  elirliclie  Kant,  if  Hume's  problem,  and  solu- 
tion too,  were  actually  before  him.  The  only  satisfactory  hy- 
pothesis is  that,  though  Kant  read  Hume's  Essays  as  soon  as 
Sulzer's  translation  appeared,  his  mind  was  then  too  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  principles  of  Wolff  to  give  free  passage  to  a  doc- 
trine so  contrary  as  the  Humian  theory  of  causation.  We  see, 
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not  what  is  brought  before  us,  but  what  we  have  the  power  to 
see.  And  Kant,  in  the  matter  of  Hume's  metaphysics,  was  not 
more  obtuse  than  Sulzer  and  Mendelssohn.  Six  years  later,  after 
laborious  reflection,  he  reached  independently,  by  way  of  reaction 
against  Wolff,  a  standpoint  similar  to  Hume's ;  but  Hume  had 
meantime  faded  into  the  background  of  his  view,  and  the  eye  now 
capable  of  seeing  him  was  directed  to  other  objects  from  which 
came  no  hint  that  the  problem  of  causation  was  not  a  brand-new 
discovery.1 

For  the  rest,  there  is  great  danger  of  exaggerating  Kant's 
affinity  to  Hume  in  the  period  from  1762  to  1766.  The  general 
accord  on  certain  fundamental  points  is  so  striking  that  differences 
are  apt  to  be  ignored,  even  when  they  go  beyond  details.  The 
human  mind,  as  Bacon  puts  it,  is  prone  to  overlook  negative  in- 
stances. And  the  most  brilliant  historian  of  modern  philosophy 
exemplifies  this  idolon  tribus  in  describing  Kant  at  this  time  as  a 
sceptic  "in  the  most  precise  agreement  with  Hume."2  Agree- 
ment there  certainly  was,  agreement,  too,  on  fundamental  points, 
as  has  already  been  specified.  Kant  had  come  to  see  with  Hume 
that  matters  of  fact  and  existence  cannot  be  made  out  by  pure 
reason,  independently  of  experience.  He  had  shown  that  the 
notion  of  possibility  did  not  imply  actuality,  or,  in  general,  that 
existence  was  unapproachable  by  way  of  logical  thought.  And 
from  his  proof  of  the  disparity  of  logical  and  causal  connexion, 
it  followed  that  knowledge  of  matters  of  fact,  which  rests  on  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  cannot  be  furnished  by  pure  reason. 
So  that  the  result  of  the  works  of  that  period,  namely,  that  no 
knowledge  is  derived  from  pure  reason,  is  in  general  accord  with 
the  teaching  of  Hume.  But  here,  as  always,  difference  peers 
through  identity.  The  doctrine  held  in  common  has  peculiar 
shadings  for  each,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  crucial  instance  of 
causality.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  Kant's  results  are 
mere  negations.  Hume,  in  his  own  way,  is  constructive,  though 

1  See  Erdmann  in  Archiv,  Bd.  I,  Heft  2,216-230,  and  Paulsen's  Entwicklungs- 
geschichte,  49  ff.  The  quotations  from  Hume  in  this  paragraph  are  taken  from  the 
Enquiry,  Sect.  IV,  Pt.  I  and  Sect.  XII,  Ft.  Ill,  except  the  quotation  from  the  Trea- 
tise, for  which  see  Green  &  Grose's  edition,  I,  370. 

2  Kuno  Fischer's  Geschichte  der  neueren  Philosophic,  III,  254. 
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his  material  is  not  of  a  very  positive  kind.  Kant,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  destructive  critic  of  logical  rationalism.  He  denies 
the  fundamental  propositions  of  the  Wolffian  philosophy.  But 
apart  from  these  variations  in  a  common  type  of  doctrine,  there 
is  a  wide  divergence  in  the  treatment  of  outlying  questions  by 
Hume  and  by  Kant.  There  Kant  unconsciously  leans  on  the 
very  support  his  best  efforts  have  been  given  to  undermine.  And 
what  is  more,  the  circle  of  Kant's  thought  is  larger  than  that  of 
Hume's,  which,  therefore,  it  includes,  but  with  which  it  is  not 
coincident.  Logical  rationalism,  or  that  rationalism  which  ex- 
plained the  laws  of  the  real  world  as  mere  logical  principles,  he 
has  parted  with  forever.  But  he  is  not,  therefore,  an  empiricist. 
Though  not  prominent  in  his  works — for  they  record  his  revolt 
against  Wolff  and  inclination  to  empiricism — a  residual  element  of 
rationalism  is  clearly  discernible  in  Kant's  present  mode  of 
thought.  And  the  channels  of  expression,  which  have  hitherto 
been  swept  by  a  wild  torrent  of  scepticism,  will  soon  be  held  by 
this  early  and  abiding,  though  long  dormant  force,  which  noth- 
ing could  permanently  suppress,  and  which  special  circumstances 
were  about  to  stimulate.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  been  to  Kant 
himself  an  unconscious  or  disregarded  possession.  But  there  is 
good  evidence  of  its  existence. 

Thus  in  the  Only  possible  Ground  of  a  Proof  of  the  Existence 
of  God,  which  makes  a  radical  break  with  the  old  metaphysics, 
Kant  is  still  dominated  by  its  conception  of  the  nature  of  exist- 
ence. He  cannot  rid  himself  of  the  view  that  things  are  existent 
notions.1  Take  away  this  mysterious  actualization  of  the  notion 
into  the  thing  and  the  two  are  identical.  Without  change  of  its 
content,  the  logos  becomes  flesh.  But  if  the  essences  of  things 
are  the  notions  we  think,  the  business  of  metaphysics  will  be  the 
discovery  and  analysis  of  these  notions.  This  second  element  of 
rationalism  is,  in  the  Dreams  of  a  Spiritualist  illustrated  by  the 
Dreams  of  Metaphysics,  overlaid  by  a  strongly  empirical  view  of 
the  origin  and  limitation  of  knowledge  ;  but  that  work,  from  the 
.peculiarity  of  its  subject,  gives  necessarily  only  a  one-sided  view 
of  Kant's  standpoint  in  1766.  In  the  earlier  prize  essay,  how- 

1  See  II,  114-125.  cf,  Paulsen,  83. 
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ever,  the  search  for  ultimate  notions  and  principles  is  clearly  pre- 
scribed as  the  aim  of  metaphysics,  and  the  method  there  and  else- 
where recommended  is  the  Newtonian.  An  admirable  example 
of  such  metaphysical  work  is  presented  in  Lambert's  letter  to 
Kant  of  November  13,  1765. l  Lambert  conceives  of  knowledge 
as  a  compound  made  up  of  ultimate  notions  as  form,  and  of 
the  deliverances  of  experience  as  matter.  He  would  collect 
the  ultimate  notions  by  aid  of  a  lexicon,  and  from  them,  by 
a  kind  of  mathematical  ars  combinatoria,  deduce  the  more 
complex.  In  reply  Kant  tells  of  a  new  method  he  has  dis- 
covered, to  which  we  must  again  advert.  Meantime,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  Kant  says  nothing  about  ultimate  notions,2  a  point  on 
which  he  would  scarcely  have  been  silent  if  he  had  come  to  sen- 
sualize them,  as  the  work  on  Swedenborg  has  been  taken  to  imply.3 
And  in  the  work  on  Negative  Quantities  which  has  been 
specially  appealed  to  in  support  of  Humian  influence,  Kant  gives 
expression  to  his  new  empirical  theory  of  notions  in  truly  rational- 
istic language.  "  All  kinds  of  notions,"  it  is  there  stated,  "  must 
rest  upon  the  inner  activity  of  the  mind  for  their  foundation.  Ex- 
ternal things  may,  of  course,  contain  the  condition  under  which 
they  appear  in  this  or  that  form,  but  not  the  power  actually  to 
bring  them  forth.  The  soul's  power  of  thought  is  the  real  ground 
of  them  all."4  This  old  leaven  of  rationalism  comes  out  very  un- 
expectedly in  the  prize  essay  on  the  Principles  of  Natural  The- 
ology and  Ethics.  The  essential  distinction  which  Kant,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Wolff,  there  makes  between  the  synthetic  procedure  of 
mathematics  and  the  analytical  procedure  of  metaphysics,  is  as- 
sumed to  be  accidental  and  transient  in  the  remark  :  "  The  time 
is  still  far  distant  for  metaphysics  to  proceed  synthetically."5 
The  inconsistency  of  the  observation  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
work,  makes  it  all  the  more  valuable  as  a  piece  of  unconscious  testi- 
mony. But  there  is  a  deliberate  assertion  of  Kant's  that  settles 

1  Kant's  Werke  VIII,  651-4.     For  Kant's  reply,  see  654-6. 

2  Windelband  has  fallen  into  the  curious  mistake  of  attributing  Lambert's  views 
to  Kant.      Gesch.  der  neu.  Philos.  II,  29-30. 

3  This  seems  to  be  Paulsen's  meaning,  Entwicklungsgeschichte,  93. 
«II,  xoi. 

fill,  298. 
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once  for  all  the  limits  of  his  relationship  to  Hume  and  deviation 
from  Wolff.  In  his  manuscript  annotations  and  intercalations  to 
Baumgarten's  Metaphysica  he  says  in  regard  to  his  works  of 
this  period  :  "  In  some  points  I  thought  I  might  contribute 
something  to  the  common  treasure ;  in  others  I  found  something 
to  improve,  yet  always  with  the  intention  of  extending  thereby 
dogmatic  knowledge  (Einsichten).  For  the  utterly  despairing  scep- 
ticism (der  SQ  dreist  hingesagte  zweifel )  seemed  to  me  to  savor  so 
much  of  ignorance  with  the  tone  of  reason  that  I  gave  no  hearing 
to  it  .  .  .  .  I  still  hoped  (glaubte)  to  find  the  method  of 
extending  dogmatical  knowledge  through  pure  reason."1 

From  rationalism,  then,  Kant  never  wholly  escaped.  In  the 
present  empirical,  as  in  the  later  critical  direction  of  his  thought, 
it  remained  his  ideal  of  philosophy,  though  the  realization  was 
never  again  so  complete  as  it  had  been  for  him  in  his  earliest  dog- 
matic phase.  By  1 766,  in  fact,  the  pillars  of  this  edifice  are  gone, 
and  Kant  seems  to  lie  exhausted  on  the  '  lowly  ground  of  ex- 
perience.' But  the  old  model  still  haunts  him.  And  the  hope 
of  "  extending  knowledge  through  pure  reason  "  is  not  extinct. 
This  latent  ideal  or  aspiration,  which  may  have  been  strengthened 
by  Leibnitz's  Nouveaux  essais,  first  published  in  I/65,2  is  a 
standing  protest  against  the  empirical  outcome  of  his  successive 
works.  He  cannot  rest  in  what  he  has  established.  His  views 

1  Reflexionen   Kants  zur  kritischen  Philosophie,  II,  4,  with  Benno  Erdmann's 
Introduction,    xxiii.     This   important   confession   of    Kant's   is   overlooked   by   G. 
Heymans  in  his  valuable  article  on  the  "  So-called  Empirical  Period  of  Kant"  in 
the  July  (1889)   number  of  the   Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  ($72-591). 
But  Heymans,  by  a  reexamination  of  Kant's  works  corroborates  the  position  of  the 
text,  showing  that  between  1755  and  1770  there  was  no  essential  revolution  of  Kant's 
thought,  but  only  an   orderly   progressive  development   from  logical   and   absolute 
rationalism  to  epistemological  and  relative  rationalism.     In  this  form  it  was  crystal- 
lized in  the  Critique,  where,  however,  Kant's  present  realistic  rationalism  is  super- 
seded by  an  idealistic  or  phenomenalistic  rationalism. 

2  As  we  do  not  know  that  Kant  ever  read  Leibnitz's  opus posthumum,  which  ap- 
peared when  his  revolt  against  dogmatism  was  at  its  height,  Windelband  Gesch.   d. 
neueren  Philos.  II,  30  ff)  und  Vaihinger  {Commentar,  I,  48)  are  scarcely  justified  in 
making  it  the  moving  impulse  to  the  critical  system  of  Kant.     This  latter  originated 
in  1769  with  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  distinction  between  sense  and   under- 
standing, which  Leibnitz  followed  his  school  in  differentiating  only  by  their  degrees 
of  clearness  or  obscurity.     This  essential  contrast  between  Kant  and  Leibnitz  cannot 
be  effaced  by  the  obvious  agreement  in  their  treatment  of  the  a  priori. 
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are  as  changeable  as  they  are  unsettled.  Unable  to  hold  to 
rationalism,  unwilling  to  accept  empiricism,  there  is  no  relief  for 
the  contradictions  of  his  thought  except  in  a  method  which  shall 
transcend  both.  And  in  a  letter  to  Lambert  (Dec.  31,  1765), 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  he  holds  out  this  hope  01 
delivery,  in  a  passage  of  great  biographical  value  :  "  I  have,"  he 
says,  "  for  several  years  past  turned  my  philosophical  reflections 
in  every  conceivable  manner  ;  and  after  so  many  changes  (  Umkip- 
pungeti),  in  which  I  always  sought  the  sources  of  error  or  insight 
into  the  manner  of  procedure,  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering the  method  which  must  be  observed  by  those  who  wish 
to  escape  that  illusion  of  knowledge  which  is  forever  giving  to 
unsolved  problems  the  appearance  of  being  solved,  and  which  is 
also  the  source  of  the  baneful  divisions  of  so-called  philosophers." 
It  is  this  method  which  saves  metaphysics,  objectively  consid- 
ered, from  the  hate  and  antipathy  with  which,  in  the  well  known 
letter  to  Mendelssohn  (8  April,  1766),  he  visits  the  metaphysics 
of  the  schools.  "  I  am  so  far,"  he  then  says,  "from  holding 
metaphysics  in  itself  of  little  or  no  account  that  I  am  convinced, 
especially  since  some  time  ago,  when  I  think  I  saw  into  its  nature 
and  peculiar  place  in  human  knowledge,  that  upon  it  depends 
nothing  less  than  the  true  and  permanent  welfare  of  the  human 
race."1 

What  is  the  new  method  here  so  hopefully  announced  ?  The 
notes  of  time  in  the  letters  to  Lambert  and  Mendelssohn  ('  for 
several  years,'  '  result  of  a  long  reflection/  etc.)  as  well  as  in  the 
manuscript  reflections 2  show  that  for  its  genesis  we  must  look  at 
least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sceptical  period,  that  is, 
1762.  But  the  method  is  really  of  still  earlier  date.  For  it  is 
only  the  obverse  of  that  mediating  method  which,  expressing  an 
original  tendency  of  Kant's  mind,  he  practised,  as  we  have  seen, 
throughout  the  whole  dogmatic  period  prior  to  1762.  There  the 
procedure  was  to  find  identity  amid  differences  ;  here  it  is  to  de- 

1  For  these  letters   see   VIII,    655,  673.      Paulsen's  interpretation  of  the  new 
method  as  merely  a  further  growth  in  empiricism  {Entwicklungsgeschichte,  p.  95)  is 
disproved  by  Kant's  Reflexionen.      (See  next  note. ) 

2  Kant's  '  Reflections '  on  his  own  development  at  this  time  are  contained  in  Nos. 
2-7  of  Kants  Reftexionen  zur  kritischen  Philosophic,  II,  3-5. 
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velop  differences  out  of  identity.  The  one  process  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  other,  and  both  must  somehow  be  combined. 
But  up  to  this  time  Kant  holds  them  successively  and  in  isola- 
tion. In  the  dogmatic  period  he  was  concerned  to  show  that 
reason,  even  in  the  person  of  different  thinkers,  was  at  one  with  it- 
self. At  the  close  of  the  sceptical  period  he  is  convinced  that 
reason  is  self-contradictory.  Could  the  causes  of  this  immanent 
dialectic  be  discovered,  however,  it  might  be  as  easy  to  mediate 
between  contradictories  as  it  was  in  the  dogmatic  period. 

The  sceptical  method  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  me- 
diating method,  only  that  a  more  fundamental  problem  is  to  be 
solved,  and  emphasis  is  laid,  not  upon  the  harmony  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  solution,  but  upon  the  antinomies  to  be  overcome 
in  the  problem.  Meantime,  however,  Kant  has  no  inkling  of  the 
solution,  which  first  dawned  upon  him  in  1 769.  But  in  the  years 
just  before,  he  is  tireless  in  his  demonstrations  of  the  contradictori- 
ness  of  reason.  This  is  the  source  of  the  discords  in  philosophy, 
of  which  in  the  letter  to  Lambert  he  says  he  has  found  the  expla- 
nation. This  is  the  "important  insight"  mentioned  to  Mendels- 
sohn, in  virtue  of  which  Kant  says  regarding  metaphysical 
knowledge  :  "I  find  nothing  more  advisable  than  to  strip  off  its 
dogmatic  clothes  and  treat  its  pretences  sceptically,  which  has 
certainly  only  a  negative  use,  but  prepares  for  a  positive."  The 
gradual  progress  of  Kant  in  the  use  of  this  method,  as  well  as  the 
gain  it  brought  him,  is  recorded  in  the  manuscript  '  Reflections/ 
There  we  are  told :  "  Whoever  is  really  earnest  in  seeking  the 
truth  will  not  spare  even  his  own  results,  although  they  may 
seem  to  promise  him  desert  in  the  science  concerned.  He  must 
submit  what  he  has  learned  or  thought  entirely  to  criticism.  It 
was  a  long  time  till  in  this  way  I  found  the  whole  dogmatic 
theory  dialectical.  .  .  .  •  I  strove  earnestly  to  prove  proposi- 
tions and  their  contradictories,  not  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
scepticism,  but  to  discover  the  seat  of  that  illusion  of  the  under- 
standing the  existence  of  which  I  had  come  to  suspect.  The 
year  '69  gave  me  great  light.  .  .  .  We  must  consider  pro- 
positions in  all  kinds  of  connections,  and  even  when  they  do  not 
seem  to  need  a  special  proof  we  must  try  to  assume  the  contra- 
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dietaries,  and  so  protract  our  examination  till  the  truth  is  seen  on 
every  side."1  Nothing  could  be  more  conclusive  than  this  testi- 
mony to  the  influence  of  the  antinomies  upon  the  development  of 
Kant's  philosophical  thought.  His  growing  insight  into  the 
dialectic  of  reason  may  be  dimly  discerned  through  the  works  of 
the  sceptical  period,  and  it  is  especially  discernible  in  the  Dreams 
of  a  Spiritualist  illustrated  by  the  Dreams  of  Metaphysics,  where, 
not  only  scattered  remarks,  but  the  plan  and  structure  of  the 
whole,  clearly  betray  the  spirit  of  the  antinomist.  Not  that  the 
particular  antinomies  afterwards  described  in  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  were  now  clearly  before  Kant's  mind.  What  he 
has  discovered  is  the  innate  contradictoriness  of  reason  that  made 
these  or  others  possible.  In  a  letter  to  Garve,  thirty  years  later, 
Kant  loses  sight  of  this  difference  ;  but,  in  spite  of  failing  faculties, 
he  is  still  clear  in  his  statement  of  the  influence  upon  his  own 
philosophical  development  of  that  long-past  discovery  of  the  dia- 
lectical character,  or  contradictoriness  of  reason.  "  The  antinomy 
of  pure  reason — the  world  has  a  beginning,  it  has  no  beginning ; 
and  so  on  to  the  fourth,  man  is  free,  man  is  not  free  but  necessi- 
tated;  it  was  this,"  writes  Kant  in  1798,  "which  first  woke  me 
from  my  dogmatic  slumbers  and  forced  me  to  a  critique  of 
reason  itself  in  order  to  take  away  the  reproach  of  the  apparent 
contradiction  of  reason  with  itself."2 

Here,  then,  we  have  reiterated  the  conditions  for  the  great  Um- 
kippung  or  transformation  in  Kant's  mode  of  thought  in  the  year 
1769.  In  the  so-called  sceptical  period,  rationalism  was  still  his 
ideal ;  but  he  is  equally  removed  both  from  Hume  and  from 
Wolff  by  his  dialectical  method — his  plan  of  proving  contradictory 
propositions  for  the  sake  of  discovering  that  illusion  of  the  under- 
standing which  stood  in  the  way  of  mediating  between  them. 
What  that  illusion  was  by  the  discovery  of  which  Kant  in  1 769 
made  a  beginning  of  critical  philosophy,  will  in  due  time  appear. 
Meanwhile  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  how  his  prior  experience 
with  the  antinomies  is  in  the  treatises  of  the  critical  period  general- 
ized into  a  necessary  propaedeutic  to  sound  philosophy.  This  is, 

1  See  preceding  note. 

2  Quoted  by  Erdmann  in  Kan? s  Reflexionen,  xxxvi. 
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as  it  were,  the  only  way  into  the  true  fold.  The  thieves  and 
robbers  who  would  enter  by  some  other  way  assume,  according 
to  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  "  a  dogmatic  obstinacy  and  take 
their  stand  on  certain  assertions,  without  granting  a  hearing  and 
doing  j  ustice  to  the  arguments  of  the  opponent. ' '  The  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  "  abandon  one's  self  to  sceptical  despair."  "  In  both  cases 
a  death-blow  is  dealt  to  sound  philosophy,  although  in  the  latter 
we  might  speak  of  the  euthanasia  of  pure  reason."1  From  such 
an  issue  nothing  can  save  us  but  the  dialectical  or  sceptical  method 
already  described.  "  I  therefore  expect  the  critical  reader,"  says 
Kant  in  the  Prolegomena,  "  to  make  this  antinomy  his  chief 
study,  because  nature  itself  seems  to  have  established  it  with  a  view 
to  stagger  reason  in  its  daring  pretensions,  and  to  force  it  to  self-ex- 
examination.  ....  As  soon  as  the  reader  is  brought  by  this 
curious  phenomenon  to  recur  to  the  proof  of  the  presumption 
upon  which  it  rests,  he  will  feel  himself  constrained  to  investigate 
the  first  foundation  of  all  the  cognition  of  pure  reason  with  me 
more  thoroughly."2  And,  again,  speaking  of  the  antinomy,  Kant 
says  more  emphatically :  "  This  product  of  pure  reason  in  its 
transcendent  use  is  its  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  the 
most  powerful  of  all  means  of  rousing  philosophy  from  its  dog- 
matic slumber,  and  of  exciting  it  to  undertake  the  arduous  task 
of  the  critique  of  reason  itself."3 

J.    G.    SCHURMAN. 

nil,  293  (352). 

2 IV,  88-9  Anm.  (l35~6  «)»     See  Riehl's  Krititismus,  I,  273-4. 

3 IV,  86  (131).  For  the  same  sentiment  with  recurrence  of  the  same  imagery 
('slumbering  reason,'  'sweet  dogmatic  dreams'),  see  Ueber  die  Fortschritte  der 
Mttaphysik  VIII,  580,  and  K.  d.  r.  V.,  Ill,  503  (649). 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  TEMPERAMENT  AND  ITS 
EPISTEMOLOGICAL   APPLICATIONS. 

r  I  ""RUE  scientific  method  would  require  us  to  aim  at  three 
-*•  things  in  conducting  the  inquiry  of  this  paper:  (i)  to 
summon  before  us  the  facts  which  justify,  to  some  extent,  the 
separate  treatment  here  proposed ;  (2)  to  describe  and  explain 
these  facts,  and  to  manifest  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  the 
general  laws  of  psychic  phenomena ;  (3)  to  suggest,  at  least,  the 
bearing  of  the  investigation  upon  philosophy,  especially  as  theory 
of  knowledge.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  this  course  should 
not  be  adopted  in  the  present  instance. 

We  shall,  therefore,  attend,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  facts ,  which, 
taken  together,  form  the  group  included  in  the  terms  '  tempera- 
ment '  or  '  permanent  moods  and  drifts  of  feeling.'  The  nature  of 
any  inquiry  depends  so  much  upon  the  presentation  of  the  data 
which  limit  or  define  the  sphere  of  investigation,  that  it  seems  ob- 
ligatory upon  us,  in  the  present  case,  to  make  as  full  and  general 
a  statement  of  them  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Look- 
ing at  the  matter  in  this  way,  it  will  not  appear  like  waste  of  time 
to  do  what  otherwise  might  appear  unnecessary.  There  is, 
fortunately,  no  scarcity  of  facts  of  a  more  or  less  relevant  char- 
acter, though  very  often  their  scientific  value  must  be  carefully 
determined. 

The  most  obvious  fact  which  presents  itself  for  the  present  pur- 
pose is  one  which  is  patent  to  all  our  reflection,  namely,  the  fact 
of  temperament  as  a  subjective  experience.  Reflective  life  reveals 
the  constant"  presence  in  consciousness  of  peculiar  tendencies  of 
the  individual  which  differentiate  him  from  his  fellows.  Not 
seldom  do  we  observe  that  an  individual  is  all  through  life 
prejudiced  or  determined,  for  good  or  ill,  by  these  peculiarities  of 
feeling  and  mood ;  and,  though  we  can  only  predicate  it  with 
hesitation,  we  can  conjecture  that  these  facts  of  consciousness 
must  have  a  wide  influence  upon  the  progress  and  content  of  our 
knowledge  and  experience.  It  is  these  facts  of  consciousness, 
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revealed  by  the  introspective  analysis  of  our  mental  states,  that  we 
have  to  investigate. 

Temperament  in  infancy. — These  peculiar  forms  of  individuality 
show  themselves,  as  the  works  of  Preyer  and  others  have  proved, 
in  infancy,  Preyer  reaching  the  conclusion  that  genuine  manifes- 
tations of  temperament  appear,  as  early  as  the  sixth  month  after 
birth.  This  will  be  questioned,  perhaps,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  children  are  clearly  marked  by  mental  aptitudes  and  dispo- 
sitions of  a  positive  affective  sort.  For  example,  some  children 
are  noisy  and  fond  of  romping  ;  others  are  quiet  and  apparently 
indifferent  to  their  surroundings.  Even  the  phenomenon  of  pre- 
cocity, either  of  exceptional  gifts  or  defect  of  talent,  does  not  seem 
to  disturb  this  general  fact  of  marked  dispositions  as  forming  the 
bed  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  the  individuality  is  built. 
Within  certain  limits,  comparative  psychology  gives  confirmatory 
evidence  to  these  facts  from  the  observation  of  animals,  though 
here  we  must  accept  results  with  caution,  for  direct  introspection 
is  impossible. 

Temperament  in  mature  life. — When  we  leave  the  obscure  re- 
gion of  infant  or  child  consciousness,  and  come  into  the  broader 
daylight  of  man's  maturer  life,  we  are  on  more  solid  ground. 
Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  mass  of  material  pointing  but 
vaguely  to  any  guiding  thread  of  inner  connection.  Here  we 
must  investigate  the  complex  phenomena  of  special  aptitudes, 
tastes  of  all  sorts  and  even  moral  inclinations,  which  do  not  de- 
pend upon  the  will,  but  condition  and  underly  its  activity  and  the 
whole  field  of  life.  It  is  obvious  that  some  persons  possess  a 
predominant  intellectual  temperament.  This  describes  the  man 
who  is  always  ready  to  argue.  The  whole  of  his  life  is  colored 
by  this  disposition.  Again,  some  individuals  exhibit  a  stronger 
affective  life ;  they  are  more  sensitive  to  impressions.  In  some, 
again,  the  '  wave  '  of  consciousness  '  bulges  '  in  the  '  curve '  of 
conation,  and  this  fact  leads  to  a  corresponding  effect  in  the 
realm  of  self-consciousness.  These  peculiarities,  too,  often  blend 
so  as  to  produce  conglomerate  dispositions.  No  one  possesses  a 
temperament  of  one  strand.  In  general  we  may  say  that  the 
temperaments  are  as  numerous  as  the  subjects  of  them — the  four 
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great  classifications  into  melancholic,  sanguine,  choleric,  and 
phlegmatic  being  but  partial  explanations  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  personal  life. 

Special  Temperaments. — There  are,  besides,  the  more  general 
classes  of  facts,  many  which  I  have  been  unable  to  classify, 
except  under  the  term  '  special  temperaments.'  They  concern 
more  particularly  the  feelings,  which  in  varying  proportions  enter 
into  the  composition  of  individualities  and  distinguish  them.  It 
is  these  still  ungrouped  facts  which  have  led  many  thinkers  to 
attempt  new  classifications  of  the  temperaments,  none  of  the  old 
being  elastic  enough  to  include  them.  Among  the  facts  referred  to 
are  the  peculiarly  artistic,  literary,  and  religious  tendencies  which 
manifest  themselves  in  passing  inspirations,  or  '  wellings  up  '  of 
dominant  and  apparently  uncontrollable  feelings.  From  the  time 
of  Socrates'  '  demon '  down  to  the  latest  effusion  in  verse,  we  ob- 
serve the  presence  of  this  phenomenon.  The  abiding  and  unabated 
interest  of  mankind  in  music  is  dependent  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  upon  the  belief  in  these  transitory  flashes  of  some  perma- 
nent, hidden  depth  of  feeling.  I  am  not  here  referring  exclusively 
to  the  ideal  emotions — religious,  moral,  aesthetical,  and  intel- 
lectual— in  which  we  all  share  to  some  extent ;  but  to  those 
specializations  of  feeling  which  result  in  the  musician,  the  painter, 
the  critic,  and  the  prophet.  For  the  sensitiveness  of  the  painter  is 
different  from  the  equally  sensitive  feeling  of  the  musician.  These 
special  structures  of  feeling — what  are  they  but  the  bases  of  what 
we  call  our  life-work  ?  A  man's  calling  in  life  is  the  sphere  to 
which,  by  the  ordainment  of  his  emotional  endowment,  lie  is 
called,  and  in  which  he  must  build  the  super-structure  of  his  visible 
life  in  the  world.  All  human  life  is  based,  as  we  shall  see,  upon 
this  fact  of  specialization.  Such  peculiarities  as  I  have  in  mind 
may  be  hereditary,  though  only  in  a  very  narrow  and  weakened 
way.  That  they  are  facts,  every  observer  can  see. 

Racial  Temperaments. — There  is  a  strong  school  of  modern 
writers  who  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  showing  that  the  individual 
peculiarities  referred  to  result  from  race  development,  and  have 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  race.  If  we  may  group  all  the 
former  descriptions  under  the  head  'individual  temperaments/ 
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these  writers  would,  in  the  way  of  Hegel,  have  us  believe  that  the 
race  manifests  a  development  corresponding  to  them,  called 
4  racial  temperaments.'  We  doubt,  however,  if  biography,  with 
all  its  wealth  of  enjoyment  and  interest,  can  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  Nothing  would  be 
proved  of  value  to  philosophy,  if  it  were  shown  that  the  peculiar 
temperaments  we  possess  came  from  our  physiological  connections 
with  the  race.  But  it  is  nevertheless  matter  of  fact  and  daily  ob- 
servation that  there  are  as  great  differences  between  the  various 
sections  of  the  human  family  as  between  the  various  individual 
members  thereof,  and  these  differences  are  of  a  permanent  order. 
Travellers  have  given  valuable  testimony  in  this  connection.  Pro- 
fessor Tylor,  for  example,  says  :  "  There  seems  to  be  no  difference 
of  condition  between  the  native  Indian  and  the  African  negro  in 
Brazil  to  make  the  brown  man  dull  and  sullen,  while  the  black  is 
overflowing  with  eagerness  and  gaiety.  So  in  Europe  the  un- 
likeness  between  the  melancholy  Russian  peasant  and  the  vivacious 
Italian  can  hardly  depend  on  climate,  food,  and  government. 
There  seems  to  be  in  mankind  inbred  temperament  and  inbred 
capacity  of  mind."1  Historical  anthropologists  are  mostly  agreed 
that  this  is  the  best  general  reason  for  the  differences  among  the 
races  of  mankind.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  Englishman  is 
predominantly  intellectual,  argumentative — expressing  \u&  feeling} 
in  sudden  bursts  of  demonstration.  The  Frenchman  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  deficient  in  will,  and  moves  along  narrower  lines  al- 
together than  the  Englishman.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  American  is  the  union  of  the  Eng- 
lishman and  the  Frenchman.  For  similar  reasons  it  is  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  the  Hebrews  have  a  religious  temperament ; 
the  Greeks  had  a  genius  for  art ;  the  Romans  for  law  ;  the  Eng- 
lish for  colonization  ;  the  American  for  liberty.  Such  utterances 
are  not,  of  course,  strictly  true,  and  therefore  cannot  be  accepted 
as  scientific  inductions.  Yet  we  think  that  a  wide  and  sympa- 
thetic observation  of  history  and  modern  life  will  yield  some  such 
rough  classifications  as  are  here  attempted. 

Class  Temperaments. — Under  this  head  we  group  the  tempera- 

^ Anthropology^  p.  74. 
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ments  connected  with  the  four  great  periods  of  life,  each  having 
its  own  characteristic  moods,  a  fact  of  which  Lotze  has  availed 
himself  in  his  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  temperaments. 
There  is  also  a  sexual  temperament.  Science  has  done  nothing 
as  yet,  worthy  of  the  subject,  to  clear  away  the  obscurity  con- 
nected with  the  psychology  of  sex.  Writers  on  statistical  crimi- 
nology also  claim  that  the  influence  of  the  seasons  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  class  of  criminals  called  suicides.  They  claim 
that  each  great  division  of  the  race  has  its  own  special  proclivity 
and  predisposition  to  suicide,  dependent  largely  upon  the  seasons. 

Long  ago,  Bacon  pointed  out  the  various  idols— of  the  tribe, 
the  den,  the  market  place,  etc. — which  is  but  an  objective  way  of 
expressing  dominant  modes  of  consciousness  of  a  class  order. 
Every  craft  has  its  temperamental  emotions.  The  rules  of  a  trade 
are  embodiments  of  permanent  and  settled  habits  of  feeling  and 
thought.  The  whole  cognitive  life  of  mankind  is  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  the  presence  in  consciousness  of  this  class  of  facts. 
All  our  daily  experience  is  colored,  sometimes  weakened,  by 
them.  We  are  determined  to  a  very  considerable  extent — and  up 
to  a  certain  limit,  to  be  pointed  out  hereafter,  we  ought  to  be  de- 
termined— by  the  affective  experiences  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  permanent  mental  modes,  and  which 
accumulate  to  the  credit  of  the  race  in  the  future,  in  the  form  of 
rules. 

Here,  then,  are  a  few  facts  taken  from  the  rich  life  within  and 
without  us  showing  the  presence  in  consciousness  of  permanent 
states  of  feeling  and  dispositions  of  mind,  which  have  not  been 
created  by  the  will,  but  which  largely  condition  and  modify  its 
activity.  The  comparative  regularity  with  which  these  phe- 
nomena present  themselves  to  our  observation  justifies  the  at- 
tempt of  psychological  science  to  relate  them  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  mental  life.  And  this  is  the  next  question. 

The  facts  above  mentioned  constitute  a  problem.  This  prob- 
lem is  the  connection  of  these  facts  with  one  another  and  with 
the  more  familiar  modes  of  the  activity  of  consciousness.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  at  the  outset  that  here  we  are  very  much 
in  the  dark.  The  net  result  of  investigation  seems  to  be  an  as- 
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sumption  of  heredity  as  furnishing  the  physical  basis  of  the  facts 
in  question,  and  a  doctrine,  or  theory,  of  temperaments  as 
furnishing  a  psychical  basis  of  individual  peculiarities.  Following 
the  usual  order  we  seek  (i)  the  physiological  basis  of  the  facts, 
and  (2)  their  psychological  reactions. 

Temperaments  physiologically  considered. — Two  things  stand 
out  when  we  are  thinking  about  the  permanent  bodily  conditions 
of  mental  life.  One  is  the  well-known  law  of  action  and  reac- 
tion between  nerve  fibres  and  nerve  cells ;  the  other  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  organism  to  form  habitual  reactions  after  a  sufficient 
number  of  repetitions  of  the  same  act.  As  Wundt  says  :  "  An 
action  persisted  in  will  develop  a  bodily  habit  as  well  as  a 
mental  trait."  We  can  see  that  mental  life  would  be  impossible 
unless  there  was  a  general  power  in  the  central  organs  for  the 
performance  of  permanent  purposive  actions.  Now  we  cannot 
overestimate  the  importance,  to  the  subject  in  hand,  of  these  two 
accepted  laws.  To  them  we  must  constantly  recur  in  endeavor- 
ing to  comprehend  the  mental  life  in  its  more  permanent  and 
settled  drifts  and  tendencies.  For  the  bodily  basis  of  tempera- 
ments, though  at  present  almost  wholly  unknown,  must  be  found 
to  be  in  harmony  with  these  general  physical  conditions  of  mental 
life.  But  here  our  darkness  is  profound.  A  thousand  mysteries, 
for  example,  surround  the  physical  history  of  the  embryo.  For 
we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  mechanical  forces  which 
cooperate  with  the  germ  in  the  pre-natal  life.  Again,  after 
birth,  we  know  so  little  of  the  function  of  the  visceral  extensions 
and  surfaces,  the  influence  of  climate,  food,  etc.,  in  effecting 
local  modifications  in  the  reacting  organism.  Add  to  this  the 
mystery  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  body,  and  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  modesty  is  the  fittest  spirit  in  which  to  push  the  inquiry. 
Professor  Ladd  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  of  the  exact  physical 
basis  of  temperament  nothing  is  known." 

We  must  start  by  assuming  an  original  excitability  in  the  phys- 
ical organism.  The  differences  in  temperament  would  then  de- 
pend upon  the  varying  strength,  rapidity,  and  vividness  with 
which  external  impressions  are  received  and  preserved.  This 
power  of  reacting  upon  and  breaking  up  the  physical  mass  of 
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sensations  is  a  fundamental  property  of  all  life,  and,  therefore,  it 
must  be  the  starting  point  of  our  physical  investigation.  This  is 
generally  agreed  to  by  all.  In  illustration  of  the  point,  we  may 
quote  the  following  passage  from  Preyer :  "  In  the  child  the  sen- 
sations are  gradually  separated  from  one  another  and  the  special 
feelings  are  differentiated  out  of  general  bodily  feelings.  These 
it  is  which,  on  account  of  the  pleasure  and  the  discomfort  con- 
nected with  them,  chiefly  determine  the  first  behavior  of  the 
infant  and,  being  dependent  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  excit- 
ability and  impressionability  of  the  nervous  system,  influence  the 
development  of  one  or  another  temperament."  The  question 
why  these  temperaments  take  the  particular  course  they  do,  see- 
ing that  there  is  no  cooperating  conscious  force  alongside  of  the 
bodily  organ,  is  a  question  not  touched  upon.  No  psychology 
of  infancy  has,  as  yet,  attributed  temperamental  variety  in  infant 
life  to  conscious  effort  and  purpose,  but  to  motor  activity.  Must 
we  then  either  fall  back  upon  a  so-called  '  organic  memory,'  as 
Preyer  and  Hoffding  do,  or  upon  certain  external  influences  (of 
the  mother,  etc.),  in  a  word,  environment  ? '  Probably  both  or- 
ganism and  environment  are  necessary.  But  in  saying  this  we 
have  not  given  any  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  merely 
impulsive  movements  acquire  that  character  of  fixity  which  we 
discover  at  the  basis  of  mature  life. 

Wundt  has  pointed  out  that  we  must  make  another  assumption 
to  meet  these  objections.  In  his  work  on  Animal  and  Human 
Psychology,  he  gives  the  following  lucid  and  thoroughly  scien- 
tific statement  of  his  position  : 

"  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  course  of  many  generations, 
certain  nervous  fibres  and  nervous  cells  should  not  advance  in  de- 
velopment, and  others  recede,  new  ones  be  produced  and  old  ones 
disappear.  .  .  .  Such  acquired  instincts  spring  from  two 
conditions— one  physical,  the  other  psychological.  The  former 
consists  in  the  property  of  our  nervous  organization  gradually  to 
mechanize  complex  voluntary  movements,  and  the  second  in  the 
operation  of  the  mimetic  impulse  which  is  probably  natural  in  all 
animals  which  live  in  any  kind  of  society,  but  is  specially  strong 
in  man.  .  .  .  When  certain  nerves,  muscles,  and  central  or- 
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gans  habitually  function,  in  response  to  psychological  impulses, 
their  physical  development  must  necessarily  follow  suit ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  furtherance  of  physical  development  means  in- 
crease of  mental  function." 

Thus  the  phenomena  of  acquired  physical  habits  indicate  quite 
clearly  that  the  human  child,  when  it  first  comes  into  the  world, 
possesses  feelings  and  emotions,  and  that  at  this  early  stage  of 
life  "  the  emotions  find  expression  in  movements  whose  affective 
character  is  related  to  the  emotions  themselves."  We  must,  in 
other  words,  assume  that  physical  habits  are  connate,  born  with 
us.  This  theory  of  the  connate  adaptation  of  bodily  movement 
to  mental  states  is  the  underlying  proposition  of  the  modern 
theory  of  heredity  at  its  best. 

Here  we  must  pause  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  claim 
that  a  wholly  physical  doctrine  of  heredity  offers  a  far  pro- 
founder  view  of  the  origin  of  our  physical  and  mental  tempera- 
ments than  the  theory  here  advocated.  We  deny  (if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  tends  to  undervalue  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  will  in  self-development)  that  individual  peculiarities  which  are 
acquired  in  the  course  of  experience  are  transmitted  entire  to 
succeeding  generations.  This  theory  is  framed  in  the  interest  of 
sensationalism.  The  desire  is  to  develop  every  form  of  mental 
life  out  of  the  combination  of  sensations.  Thus,  individuality  in 
personal  life  is  nothing  but  peculiarity  of  physical  organism. 
This  is  plainly  hereditary.  Hence  the  formula  of  this  doctrine 
is  :  '  Improved  brains  =  improved  thought.'  Transmit  sound 
brains  to  posterity,  and  thought  will  be  improved.  In  other 
words,  ideas  are  represented  in  the  race  through  structural  com- 
binations in  the  brain.  Actual  mental  experience  is  handed  on 
bodily.  So  our  present  thoughts  and  emotions  are  all  echoes 
of  ancestral  experiences.  If  this  were  imaginable  it  would  be 
plausible  ;  but,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  it  is  based  upon  the  false 
assumption  that  all  ideas  have  bodily  counterparts. 

Temperament  and  Heredity. — A  word  on  this  subject  may  fitly 
close  this  section  of  the  investigation.  Two  conditions  deter- 
mining the  formation  of  new  species  have  to  be  mentioned  :  (i) 
the  principle  of  variability  ;  (2)  the  principle  of  inheritance.  It  is 
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the  cooperation  of  these  which  is  to  be  observed  in  any  worthy 
answer  to  the  question  :  Are  temperaments  hereditary  ?  Too 
often  the  first  is  omitted.  For  we  may  suppose  that,  given  these 
two  conditions,  variation  and  inheritance,  we  should  expect  to 
find  constant  differences,  as  well  as  general  likenesses,  in  mental 
disposition  and  tendency.  For  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  reflex 
arcs,  which  facilitate  the  habitual  functioning  of  the  body  and 
mind,  are  automatically  determined  by  inheritance.  Each  move- 
ment has  to  be  acquired  and  mechanized  under  the  influence  or 
liability  to  variation  as  well. 

Too  often  '  heredity'  means  only  that  which  grows  into  a  man 
through  contact  with  his  environment.  Weismann  has  brought 
out  the  other  side  in  his  germ  theory.  Perhaps  the  theory  of 
heredity,  as  related  to  the  physical  basis  of  temperaments,  justi- 
fies us  in  believing  in  the  existence,  within  the  germ,  of  instincts 
and  aptitudes,  which,  under  favorable  environment,  may  or  may 
not  develop  into  ideas,  knowledge,  or  moral  character.  As  ex- 
planation, however,  a  physical  theory  of  hereditary  temperaments 
is  worse  than  nothing.  The  theory  itself  is  a  problem.  We 
must,  therefore,  fall  back,  when  considering  the  bodily  basis  of 
temperaments,  upon  a  view  of  heredity  which  harmonizes  with  the 
more  familiar  and  better  established  laws  of  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism— especially  of  the  so-called  sympathetic  system — and  upon 
the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  in  whose  cooperation  lies  the  mystery. 

Temperaments  psychologically  viewed. — The  physiology  of 
temperament,  however,  which  can  be  ascertained  only  through 
the  generally  established  laws  of  our  physical  mechanism,  is  only 
.one  side  of  this  question.  Besides  the  general  bodily  conditions 
there  are  psychological  considerations  and  explanations  de- 
manded. Here,  as  in  the  physiology  of  the  subject,  we  have  no- 
other  resource  but  to  rely  upon  the  known  laws  of  the  function- 
ing of  mind.  There  are  three  ways,  at  least,  in  which  these  laws 
are  related  to  our  temperamental  life,  its  nature  and  origin. 

The  first  is  the  fact  of  attention,  based  upon  the  speed,  quality, 
intensity,  and  variety  of  sensations.  Without  the  functional  activ- 
ity of  mind  in  the  form  of  attention,  temperamental  differences 
are  inexplicable.  Attention  is  the  determining  factor  in  the 
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whole  problem.  Corresponding,  therefore,  with  the  fact  of 
excitability  in  the  bodily  organism,  stands  this  original  capa- 
city of  the  mind  to  be  affected  by  stimuli  which  operate  upon 
it  and  call  forth  this  original  psychical  reaction.  But  attention  is 
selective.  Out  of  the  multitudinous  stream  of  sensations  only  a 
limited  number  rise  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness.  What 
determines  the  choice  or  the  '  chance '  which  permits  those  to 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  more  important  which  engage  our  attention  ? 
It  is  either  the  speed,  quality,  intensity,  or  variety  of  the  sensa- 
tions themselves. 

The  second  fact  is  the  varied  activity  of  the  mind,  as  intellec- 
tive, emotive,  and  conative,  combined  with  the  foregoing,  giving  us 
another  determining  factor  called  interest.  Interest  is  a  neces- 
sary, organic  fact  of  our  minds  ;  no  more  to  be  explained  than 
conciousness,  by  something  more  ultimate  than  itself.  Attention 
and  interest,  these  two  are  the  facts  by  which  we  must  seek 
a  true  psychological  explanation  of  temperament.  We  may  say, 
then,  that  there  is  a  constant  relation  between  these  two  facts  of 
our  mental  life  :  (i)  the  action  of  stimuli  on  the  sensorium  and  a 
corresponding  functional  activity  of  mind  called  sensation,  condi- 
tioning attention  ;  (2)  the  action  of  sensation  and  the  interaction 
of  the  fundamental  modes  of  the  mind's  operations,  conditioning, 
in  various  degrees,  interest.  The  conditions  or  laws  which  de- 
termine the  proportions  in  which  these  fundamental  aspects  of 
our  mental  life  combine,  are  unknown.  The  general  statement  is 
that  our  interest  in  and  attention  to  any  object  are  tinged  with  our 
temperament,  also  by  our  mood  of  feeling ;  and  the  feeling  by 
some  cooperation  of  will.  For  there  is  no  mental  life  without 
these  experiences.  In  concrete  mental  development,  we  observe 
that  ideation  and  emotion  actually  so  combine  as  to  involve  a 
modicum  of  conation,  and  where  this  is  so  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  our  interest.  There  seems  to  be  no  accounting  for 
it,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  soon  discover  our  interest  and  attention 
to  be  touched  by  certain  affective  experiences  and  tendencies 
possessing  more  or  less  strength,  and  associated  with  a  peculiar 
grouping  of  ideas  as  a  result  of  this  affective  experience.  Wundt 
has  utilized  this  relation  of  our  emotions  to  our  interest  in,  and  at- 
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tention  to,  objects,  in  explaining  the  psychological  origin  of  tem- 
perament. In  the  reactions  of  the  mind  upon  the  stimuli,  feel- 
ing, he  says,  is  chronologically  prior  to  ideation.  Physical  ex- 
citability has  a  parallel,  as  it  were,  in  mental,  i.e.,  emotional  sus- 
ceptibility. This  is  partly  true.  Interest,  however,  has  a  double 
parentage,  one  in  feeling,  and  one  in  ideas.  The  unity  of  mental 
life  is  a  unity  of  interests,  not  the  unity  of  a  mathematical  point. 
That  our  psychological  life  should  be  affective,  that  our  interests 
should  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  interaction  of  the  elements 
of  all  mental  life,  is  the  clue  afforded  us  by  our  science  in  expli- 
cation of  the  phenomena  in  question. 

The  third  observation  is  that  whilst  these  general  laws  seem 
clear,  and  whereas  they  stand  intimately  related  to  our  tempera- 
mental moods,  the  psycho-physical  tendencies  actually  prevail- 
ing in  individual  cases  cannot  be  considered  as  ideal.  We  can- 
not account  for  the  minute  differences  between  two  people  or  two 
nations.  We  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  exact  psychical 
basis  of  temperament  is  unknown.  Individual  variations  seem  to 
depend  upon  mysterious  causes  at  present  undiscovered.  What, 
for  example,  are  the  determining  factors  underlying  the  variation 
of  the  male  and  female  type  of  mind  ?  There  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  two,  which  cannot  be  obliterated. 

We  have,  in  the  physiological  consideration  of  this  subject,  ap- 
pealed to  habit  as  furnishing  a  basis  for  temperamental  growths. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  law  has  its  psychical  parallel. 
Yet  here  it  is  even  more  necessary  to  admit  that  of  the  real  origin 
and  nature  of  this  law  we  can  give  little  or  no  account. .  We 
know  (i)  that  every  simple  or  complex  psycho -physical  act  tends 
to  occur  again  after  repetition  ;  (2)  that  all  habitual  actions  are 
regularly  characterized  (a)  by  a  lack  of  painful  feelings  of  diffi- 
culty and  by  positive  feelings  of  ease,  (fi)  by  increase  of  automatic 
thought,  (c)  by  condensation  ;  and  (3)  that  will  is  a  constant  ele- 
ment of  habit.  Therefore,  our  habitual  reactions  fall  within  this 
law.  But  when  we  consider  the  points  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
forms  of  feeling  and  willing  which  we  find  actually  to  exist 
among  men,  we  are  plunged  at  once  into  a  sea  of  mystery,  with 
no  plummet  to  sound  its  bottom.  When  we  consider  that  each 
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person  has  his  own  system  of  habitual  reactions  we  can  at  once 
see  the  bewildering  mass  of  complex  phenomena  that  must  enter 
into  the  composition  of  individual  life.  We  say,  then,  that  the 
physical  explication  of  the  temperamental  peculiarities  among  men 
must  fall  under  the  general  laws  of  all  mental  development. 
We  infer  the  unknown  from  the  known.  The  elementary  laws 
are  known,  and  the  unknown  we  conceive  to  be  the  extension 
of  them.  These  peculiarities,  that  is,  seem  to  be  due,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  ever-varying  results  wrought  out  in  the  body  and 
due  to  some  principle  of  heredity  in  transmission ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  functional  activity  of  the  individual,  habitually 
reacting,  in  attention  and  interest,  on  occasion  of  the  stimulus  of 
the  environment,  in  harmony  with  a  principle  of  unity. 

Classification  of  the  Temperaments.  Upon  the  basis  of  a  semi- 
scientific  instinct,  attempts  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  to 
get  order  out  of  the  chaos  presented  by  the  varieties  of  individual 
character  among  men.  In  fact,  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  four- 
fold root  of  all  temperaments  has  been  the  solitary  star  of  hope 
in  this  whole  subject,  until  modern  scientific  psychology  was 
established.  Four  types  of  temperament  have  been  clearly 
made  out.  Systematic  reactions  may  be  temperamentally  dis- 
tinguished as  sanguine,  mclanclwlic ,  choleric,  phlegmatic.  The  first 
is  characterized  regularly  by  a  great  receptivity  for  new  impres- 
sions. It  is  the  property  more  particularly  of  children.  The  sec- 
ond is  characterized  by  a  propensity  to  humor,  and  belongs  chiefly 
to  the  period  of  youth.  Lotze,  who  has  fixed  upon  the  four  periods 
of  a  human  life  (childhood,  youth,  manhood,  old  age)  as  giving 
us  the  basis  for  this  ancient  division,  traces  much  that  is  valuable 
in  the  artistic  temperament  to  this  second  class  of  temperaments, 
which  he  also  calls  'sentimental.'  The  third  is  the  choleric  and 
is  characterized  by  a  certain  steadiness  of  will  and  character. 
This  is  the  temperament  of  the  soldier  and  successful  man  gener- 
ally. The  phlegmatic  temperament  belongs  to  old  age.  Its  mark 
is  a  certain  balance  of  temper,  completeness  and  power  combined, 
unknown  to  the  other  three.  This  is  the  ancient  doctrine  given 
in  the  semi-scientific  way  peculiar  to  its  origin. 

More  recently,  scientific  investigators  into  psychological  prob- 
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lems  have  endeavored  to  give  a  scientific  account  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  temperaments.  Wundt,  as  already  intimated,  has 
attempted  to  hold  the  old  division  in  a  new  way,  by  utilizing  the 
relation  between  the  strength  and  rapidity  of  emotion.  Thus  he 
would  call  the  choleric  temperament — strong  and  quick ;  the 
melancholic — strong  and  slow  ;  the  sanguine — weak  and  quick  ; 
the  phlegmatic — weak  and  slow.  Each  temperament  is  placed 
in  the  category  according  to  the  emotional  quantity  it  possesses. 
HofTding  adds  two  temperaments  to  the  old  division.  His  reason 
is  given  in  the  following  words  :  "  Inasmuch  as  excitability  ap- 
pears the  fundamental  property  of  all  life,  there  remains  some- 
thing that  does  not  appear  in  the  old  four-fold  division,  viz.,  the 
tendency  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  opposites  of  the  life 
of  feeling,  which  gives  color  and  direction  to  the  whole  disposi- 
tion. To  the  four  ancient  temperaments,  therefore,  might  be 
added  the  bright  and  the  dark  temperaments  ;  and  this  opposition 
is  more  fundamental  than  that  upon  which  the  four  temperaments 
are  based,  because  it  has  its  roots  in  fundamental  conditions  for 
the  preservation  of  the  individual  organism.  Pleasure  and  pain 
correspond  in  the  main  to  the  progress  or  retrogression  of  the 
vital  process  itself.  Physiologically  the  contrast  between  the 
bright  and  the  dark  temperament  points,  moreover,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  vegetative  functions  upon  the  brain,  while  the  other 
four  temperaments  can  be  traced  back  to  the  greater  or  lesser 
ease  with  which  external  stimuli  can  set  in  motion  the  central 
nerve  organs."1  It  is  doubtful  if  this  long  quotation  adds  much 
to  our  real  knowledge.  It  is  vitiated,  moreover,  by  the  tendency 
above  referred  to,  namely,  by  the  desire  to  see  a  greater  agree- 
ment between  vital  processes  and  mental  processes  than  really  ex- 
ists, a  quite  general  defect  of  psychologies  '  without  souls.'  Little 
has  been  added,  then,  to  the  ancient  classification  of  temperaments 
beyond  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  them. 

Up  to  this  point  our  investigations  have  been  descriptive  and 
explanatory.  We  have  summoned  some  facts  from  the  wide 
field  of  human  life  demanding  explanation.  We  have  appealed 
to  the  science  of  psychology  to  tell  us  what  it  can  about  these 

i  Psychology,  pp.  348-350- 
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facts.  We  have  done  so  because  they  are  facts  of  consciousness,  and 
these  facts  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  psychology.  In  the  light  of 
the  whole  investigation  we  have  seen  that,  whilst  the  exact  basis 
of  those  marked  types  of  mental  development  which  we  call 
temperaments  is,  unknown,  from  both  the  physiological  and  psy- 
chological points  of  view,  we  are  justified  in  treating  them  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  known  laws  of  the  interaction  of  body 
and  mind.  We  find  that  the  facts  fall  largely  within  this  do- 
main of  the  known,  although  we  also  find  that  the  course  of  our 
thought  has  opened  up  aspects  of  the  question  which  fall  out- 
side the  specific  sphere  of  psychology.  These  aspects  concern 
more  ultimate  questions  which  it  is  the  function  of  philosophy, 
specially  as  epistemology,  or  theory  of  knowledge,  to  consider. 
With  these  questions  we  shall  now  engage  ourselves. 

Philosophical  implications. — The  chief  point  we  shall  consider 
here  is  the  influence  exerted  by  the  phenomena  of  temperament 
on  the  progress  and  content  of  knowledge,  which  we  shall  ap- 
proach from  the  psychological  side.  It  would  seem  that  so  far 
as  knowledge  is  a  development  involving  all  the  activities  of 
the  mind,  it  must  be  profoundly  and  always,  to  some  extent, 
influenced  by  our  permanent  moods  and  temperaments.  Al- 
most every  department  of  knowledge  furnishes  us  with  illustra- 
tions to  the  point.  Take  physical  science  and  philosophy.  One 
would  think  that  the  severely  accurate  work  demanded  from 
scientists  would  be  an  effective  barrier  against  the  insinuation  of 
these  subjective  dispositions ;  but  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
history  of  science  to  see  how  frequently  hypothesis  has  been  only 
another  name  for  enlarged  interpretation  of  primary  feelings  and 
temperament.  Take  this  illustration  given  by  Wundt :  "  The 
assistant  at  Greenwich  Observatory,  who  always  recorded  the 
transit  of  stars  J^  second  too  late,  was  dismissed  by  his  irate  su- 
perior as  incompetent.  But  the  German  astronomer  Bessel 
proved  that  the  young  operator  was  correct  and  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  observers  was  due  to  varieties  of  disposi- 
tion." We  see,  in  this  case,  how  the  whole  science  of  astronomy 
depended,  as  knowledge,  upon  these  individual  varieties ;  upon  the 
relative  excitability  of  their  nervous  organism,  or  upon  some  in- 
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herited  peculiarity  of  disposition  and  temperament.  Astronomers 
could  not  account  for  the  sources  of  error  in  the  temporal  de- 
termination of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  until  they 
began  to  count  upon  these  fundamental  psychological  influences. 
They  began  to  see  that  these  differences  could  not  possibly  oc- 
cur if  the  idea  of  the  impression  and  the  impression  itself  came 
simultaneously.  They  assumed  (to  use  Wundt's  words  again) 
"  that  the  objective  times  of  the  auditory  and  visual  impressions 
and  the  times  of  their  subjective  perception  are  not  identical,"  and 
that  these  times  show  a  further  difference  from  one  another  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  observer.  They  saw  that  attention  will 
obviously  exercise  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  direction  and 
magnitude  of  such  individual  variations ;  that  the  mental  tend- 
encies of  the  observer  introduce  foreign  influences.  The  possi- 
bility of  being  mistaken  in  our  analysis  of  the  development  of  our 
knowledge  must,  therefore,  be  admitted ;  because  room  must  be 
allowed  for  the  play  of  these  intermediate  and  largely  incalculable 
subjective  and  personal  peculiarities.  Take  another  illustration 
from  the  department  of  philosophy,  where  there  is  still  wider 
scope  for  the  indulgence  of  these  general  tendencies  of  the  mind. 
Ask  yourself  the  question  :  How  far  is  the  pessimism  of  Arthur 
Schopenhauer  logical,  and  how  far  is  it  the  development  of  his 
inherited  temperament?  Would  a  man  of  more  equable  or 
sanguine  temperament  than  he  have  developed  a  system  of 
this  sort?  The  biographies  of  the  philosophers  have  no 
more  instructive  lesson  than  to  show  us  how  the  dominant 
tendencies  of  their  psycho-physical  organisms  have  marked 
their  deeper  reflection.  Philosophy,  indeed,  derives  a  good 
part  of  its  interest  for  us  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  largely 
the  expression  of  the  liveliness  and  individuality  of  the  spiritual 
temperaments  of  strong  men.  The  variety  of  points  of  view 
seems  to  follow  in  some  regular  order,  not  yet  made  out,  the 
variety  of  the  personal  experience  or  bent  of  mind.  Philosophy 
may  be  defined  from  this  point  of  view  as  the  progressive  eluci- 
dation of  the  permanent  in  knowledge,  cleared  from  the  influ- 
ence of  subjective  or  egoistic  interpretations  due  to  inherited 
tendencies.  And  knowledge  we  may  define  as  the  gradual 
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elimination  of  the  erroneous  influences  due  to  temperament.  Phil- 
osophy should  rise  above  the  merely  subjective  point  of  view. 
We  cannot  entirely  liberate  knowledge  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
subjective  ;  we  can  only  criticise  and  clarify.  Our  temperaments 
may  involve  illusions  of  both  an  active  and  passive  sort ;  and  so 
far  as  they  do,  our  knowledge  of  objective  reality  must  be  viti- 
ated, and  a  necessity  will  exist  for  a  careful  analysis  of  the  influ- 
ences which  prejudice  our  judgment.  We  could  not  know  very 
much,  however,  if  we  were  obliged,  each  one  for  himself,  to  go 
through  every  possible  form  of  movement  and  thought  in  our  ex- 
perience, with  a  view  to  verifying  it.  Knowledge,  like  the 
nervous  system,  must  have  at  its  base  a  power  to  mechanize  its 
results,  or  it  could  never  progress  from  small  to  greater.  Theo- 
retically this  is  the  importance  of  our  permanent  states  of  con- 
sciousness. They  render  the  process  of  knowledge  easier  than  it 
would  be  if  the  only  influence  we  had  to  rely  upon  were  personal 
acquisition. 

The  late  Croom  Robertson,  in  a  paper  written  in  1877,  gives 
an  interesting  corroboration  of  this  view.  The  old  tabula  rasa  of 
Locke,  however  we  are  to  understand  it,  was  deficient  in  true 
psychological  insight.  The  mind  has  mechanized  much  of  its 
knowledge  through  the  influence  of  inheritance.  In  the  words 
of  this  author:  "A  human  child — being,  as  he  is,  the  offspring 
of  particular  parents,  of  a  particular  nation,  of  a  particular  race, 
born  at  a  particular  stage  in  the  race's  development — does  know 
and  feel  and  will  otherwise  than  he  would  if  all  or  any  of  these 
circumstances  were  different  or  absent.  And  this  must  apply  to 
his  simplest  conscious  experience Human  beings  are  de- 
termined by  inherited  constitutions  (nervous  or  mental,  or  mental 
and  nervous)  to  interpret  and  order  their  incidental  experience  in 
a  certain  common  fashion.  In  the  absence  of  a  definite  mental 
constitution,  which  must  be  inherited  because  the  corresponding 
nervous  organism  is  inherited,  there  is  no  way  of  conceiving  how 
human  beings  come  by  the  knowledge  that  we  seem  all  to  pos- 
sess in  normal  circumstances.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  seem 
possible  upon  this  line  to  get  beyond  the  general  conviction  that 
the  way  of  men's  knowing  is  prescribed  for  them  (largely)  by 
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ancestral  conditions."     This  is  all  we  can  claim  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge. 

But  knowledge  is  not  only  a  development ;  it  is  an  activity. 
What  is  the  influence  exerted  by  our  temperaments  or  permanent 
states  of  mind  on  the  active  agent?  Take  any  ethical  judgment, 
e.g.,  'injustice  is  wrong.'  Now  we  know  that  this  judgment  will 
appear  more  right,  as  it  were,  according  to  the  temperament  of 
the  judging  subject ;  and  vivid  experiences  reaching  us  through 
the  senses,  or  some  momentary  state  of  the  body,  will  affect  the 
passing  of  such  an  ethical  judgment.  Yet  we  also  know  that  no 
influence  of  a  bodily  sort  can  cooperate  on  equal  terms  with  the 
act  of  the  mind  itself.  Hence,  so  far  as  these  phases  of  mood  or 
temperament  have  a  bodily  origin,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  nature  of  their  influence  upon  the  active  agent  in 
knowledge.  All  we  can  say  is  that  such  an  influence  exists.  Simi- 
larly, in  regard  to  the  cooperation  of  the  activities  of  feeling  and  will, 
the  question  is  how  far  these  elements  of  all  mental  life  enter  into 
the  so-called  temperaments  as  active  elements.  Certain  it  is  that 
as  knowledge  is  the  product  of  the  combined  intellectual  faculties, 
feeling,  and  will,  so  it  must  include  whatever  of  these  functions  is 
involved  in  any  particular  temperament.  At  the  same  time, 
knowledge  is  not  wholly  determined  by  these  subjective  condi- 
tions. It  must  conform  to  the  rational  judgments  which  are 
manifestations  of  the  activity  of  a  universal  rational  principle. 
Here  the  psychological  and  epistemological  standpoints  unite,  the 
one  requiring,  the  other  demonstrating,  the  existence  of  such  an 
active  rational  principle  in  all  men. 

Perhaps  more  stress  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  social  factor 
than  is  usual  in  philosophical  circles.  This  factor  is  very 
powerful,  at  any  rate  at  the  first,  when  we  are  in  the  acquisitive 
stage.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  get  at  the 
goings-on  of  consciousness  without  reference  to  this  factor, 
which  has  established  itself  so  quietly,  yet  so  powerfully,  in  the 
content  of  our  knowledge.  Philosophically,  a  theory  of  knowl- 
edge cannot,  perhaps,  be  arrived  at  in  this  way.  There  will  always 
be  something  left  over  which  these  social  factors  are  incapable  of 
accounting  for,  namely,  the  activity  of  the  mind  itself.  But  it  is  not 
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derogatory  to  that  inexplicable  element  to  suppose  that  it  may  be 
largely  mechanically  determined  by  this  factor.  The  relation 
which  exists  between  the  mind  and  body  and  the  external  world 
must  be  through  some  such  vicarious  medium,  for  there  is  no 
back-door  in  consciousness  through  which  we  may  get  at  it. 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  dynamics  of  mind  as  well  as  of  the 
physical  world  ? 

The  problem  of  knowledge  is  in  this  way  intimately  connected 
with  the  problem  of  perception.  In  some  real  sense  the  central 
point,  the  crux  of  any  philosophical  system,  is  the  author's 
theory  of  perception.  How  is  perception  modified  by  our  sub- 
jective moods  ?  Inherited  bodily  conditions  and  distinctive 
habitudes  of  mind  both  exert  a  great  influence  on  our  perceptive 
experience ;  they  color  and  tinge  all  our  apprehension  of  reality. 
Perceptions  may  be  either  original  or  acquired.  It  is  in  the  realm 
of  the  acquired  perceptions  that  we  find  the  operation  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  we  have  been  considering.  Illusions  of  sense, 
passive  conditions  of  nature,  temperament,  are  each  powerful 
perverters  of  all  perceptive  experience.  But  these  cannot  be  so 
regarded,  in  their  relation  to  knowledge,  as  to  exclude  or  interfere 
with  the  activity  of  all  mental  powers.  There  could  hardly 
be  any  knowledge,  unless  perception  included,  besides  objec- 
tive conditions  and  physical  response,  the  activity  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing,  functioning  in  the  form 
of  interpretation.  But  here  the  psychological  becomes  philo- 
sophical. For  the  theory  of  knowledge,  the  problem  of  per- 
ception has  reference  chiefly  to  the  validity  of  the  mental  state. 
The  epistemological  inquiry  is  into  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
psychological  account  of  knowledge.  It  investigates  the  nature 
of  all  cognition  in  its  subjective  aspect.  The  limited  field  we 
have  traversed  has  shown  us  that  our  cognition  of  objects  may  be 
influenced,  but  is  not  necessarily  determined,  by  the  peculiar 
bents  of  feeling  or  temperament  which  operate  in  the  perceptive 
life  alone.  Error  is  not  necessary  to  mental  existence.  As 
Berkeley  said,  the  nature  of  all  reality  is  its  willingness,  so  to 
speak,  to  be  perceived  ;  its  esse  is  percipi.  When  that  is  so,  the  very 
nature  of  thought  seems  to  involve  the  presupposition  of  idealism. 
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Finally,  we  reach  a  satisfying  point  of  view  for  our  own  phil- 
osophizing when  we  observe  that  knowledge  is  not  a  product 
manufactured  wholly  from  without,  but  is  the  peculiar  possession 
and  development  of  the  bents  of  feeling  and  temperament  of  the 
individual,  subject  to  a  teleological  principle.  The  presence  of  an 
end,  indeed,  is  the  inspiration  of  all  mental  life.  The  unity  of 
personality  is  the  unity  of  conscious  purpose,  pursued  with  the 
consent  of  the  entire  life,  both  bodily  and  psychical.  From  this 
end  we  do  not  intend  to  exclude  the  presence  of  the  feelings, 
prejudices,  and  temperaments  of  men.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should ;  although  we  have  here  another  great  problem, 
namely,  to  show  the  bearing  of  these  psychological  states  on  the 
unity  of  the  soul.  But  we  may  observe  that  temperament  itself 
seems  to  be  a  unity,  a  sort  of  alter  ego,  through  which  my  true 
self  has  connection  with  the  social  and  real  world.  Psycholog- 
ical automatism  is  an  established  fact  in  the  inferior  regions  of 
human  activity.  What  bearing  are  we  to  attribute  to  this  fact 
upon  the  higher  activities  of  thought  ?  We  cannot  decide  this 
question  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge ;  but  whatever 
will  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  time,  there  will  always  be  left 
over  the  power  of  the  soul  to  pursue  consciously  the  ends  which 
it  proposes  to  itself  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  freedom  ;  to  break,  if 
need  be,  the  bands  of  fixed  custom,  even  the  limits  set  by  our 
feelings  and  temperaments  themselves,  and  form  new  psychoses. 
The  unity  of  the  mind  is  after  all  not  a  statical  one  which  we 
can  measure  with  a  piece  of  tape ;  but  the  unity  of  a  spiritual 
principle  capable  of  rational  conviction,  of  conscious  purpose,  of 
ethical  striving,  and  of  religious  adoration.  It  seems  right  that 
these  higher  activities,  these  ideal  elements  of  nature,  should  be 
colored  by  the  personal  and  peculiar,  so  long  as  they  are  sub- 
ject to  rational  and  spiritual  principles.  For  so  our  life  is  rounded 
out  and  fulfils  itself  in  the  ways  most  suited  to  the  capacities  and 
tendencies  of  the  individual  reacting  according  to  his  power 
against  the  environment.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can,  to  use  a 
popular  but  pregnant  phrase,  '  make  the  most  of  ourselves.' 

HENRY  DA  VIES. 
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Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge.  By  BORDEN  P.  BOWNE,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  Boston  University.  New  York,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1897.  —  pp.  xiii,  389. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Bowne  offers  a  study  of  some  of  the  most 
important  questions  connected  with  philosophy.  The  logical  order  of 
philosophical  study  is  :  logic,  epistemology,  metaphysics.  Logic  has 
this  position  assigned  to  it,  inasmuch  as  thought,  which  is  the  '  instru- 
ment of  philosophy,'  must  be  the  first  subject  for  investigation.  In 
the  present  volume  logic,  or  the  theory  of  thought,  and  epistemol- 
ogy, or  the  theory  of  knowledge,  are  discussed.  Professor  Bowne 
has  already  published  a  work  on  metaphysics,  which  is  to  be  revised 
and  adjusted  to  the  present  volume.  When  the  revision  is  complete, 
the  two  volumes  will  "  cover  the  field  of  fundamental  speculation." 
The  theory  of  thought  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  work.  The 
topics  of  the  traditional  formal  logic  are  considered,  at  least  in  their 
more  important  aspects.  But  there  is  also  presented  the  system  of  the 
categories,  since  these  belong  to  the  forms  of  thought,  and  some  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  metaphysical  presuppositions  of  logic.  Under 
epistemology  are  treated  such  subjects  as  scepticism,  realism  and 
idealism,  apriorism  and  empiricism.  The  title  indicates  that  thought 
is  distinguished  from  knowledge.  The  reason  for  separating  the  two 
is  that  thought  is  studied  at  first  as  a  "  subjective  activity  with  various 
forms  and  laws"  (p.  267);  whereas,  the  objective,  or  cognitive 
validity  of  this  thought  demands  a  separate  inquiry.  Yet  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  adhered  to  throughout.  Even  when  the  theory  of 
thought  is  being  expounded,  we  are  told  that  the  "  distinguishing  mark 
of  thought  is  that,  in  addition  to  being  a  mental  event,  it  claims  to  rep- 
resent a  truth  which  is  independent  of  the  mental  event  "  (pp.  13-14). 
"  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  mental  life  considered  as  apprehending  truth 
belongs  to  logic.  .  .  .  Thought  is  that  form  of  mental  activity  whose 
aim  is  truth  or  knowledge  "  (p.  9).  The  definition  of  the  judgment 
(p.  150)  seems  to  embody  the  same  view.  Such  statements  seem  to 
indicate  that  thought  is  not  to  be  studied  as  a  merely  subjective 
activity.  It  is  knowledge  that  is  the  theme  throughout,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  subjects  as  Scepticism  and  Idealism  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  extension  of  the  arguments  that  support  the  theory  of 
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knowledge,  and  of  the  inquiry  into  the  metaphysical  presuppositions 
of  knowledge. 

There  is  no  proper  definition  of  knowledge,  and  there  is  no  adequate 
discussion  of  its  nature  as  a  relation  between  subject  and  object.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  suggestions  toward  a  determination  of  its  func- 
tion which  are  interesting  and  valuable.  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
idealistic  account  of  knowledge  is  admirably  presented.  ' l  Grant  that 
there  is  a  universal  reason  whose  contents  are  reality,  the  problem  of 
human  knowing  remains  untouched"  (p.  306).  "The  dualism  in 
human  knowing  remains  untouched,  for  ....  we  have  an  objective 
divine  thought  over  against  our  thought."  Thus  "  we  have  the  prob- 
lem of  reproducing  in  human  thought  the  objective  fact,  be  it  real  or 
ideal  "  (p.  54).  But  not  only  is  idealism  criticised  ;  there  are  more 
positive  contributions  to  the  inquiry.  In  the  passage  just  quoted, 
thought  is  said  to  '  reproduce '  the  objective  fact.  Again,  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  series  of  facts  are  spoken  of  as  harmonious  and 
parallel,  and,  by  virtue  of  this  parallelism,  thought  is  said  to  be  able 
to  grasp  the  objective  fact.  Further,  it  is  said  that  the  mind  "  recon- 
structs the  world  of  things  as  a  world  of  thoughts  "  (p.  56).  This  is 
good  so  far  as  it  goes ;  yet  more  explicit  statements  are  needed,  and 
the  relation  of  subject  and  object  in  the  act  of  knowledge  demands 
fuller  consideration. 

Some  perplexity  is  occasioned  by  the  teaching  of  other  parts  of  the 
work.  Among  the  "  general  conditions  of  thought ' '  Professor  Bowne 
finds  the  unity  of  the  self.  This  unity  is  necessary  that  the  thought- 
life  may  not  fall  asunder  and  vanish  (pp.  20  ff. ).  We  have  here  intro- 
duced the  familiar  doctrine  of  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  self.  Other 
passages  might  be  cited  in  which  this  doctrine  is  emphasized.  Now 
the  doctrine  of  thought  as  a  synthetic  function  is  very  different  from 
that  of  thought  as  a  reproducing  of  the  world.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
passage  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  views. 
Thought  is  spoken  of  as  grasping  relations  that  already  exist  by  rein- 
stituting  them.  "The  fact  of  relation  is  revealed  in  the  act  of  rela- 
tion" (p.  63).  But  there  seems  even  here  failure  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  function  of  synthesis  and  the  function  of  re-thinking  rela- 
tions are  entirely  distinct.  Either,  one  would  say,  the  mind  has  for 
its  function  to  synthesize  experience,  in  which  case  the  copying  of  one 
set  of  relations  by  another  is  incidental,  however  natural  in  such 
work ;  or  the  re-thinking  of  objective  relations  is  the  important  matter, 
and  synthesis  is  not  the  end  of  the  mind's  activity.  Or,  if  the  theory 
of  thought  is  to  find  place  for  both  functions,  it  must  do  so  with  clear 
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recognition  of  their  diversity.  It  may  be  that  it  is  the  presence  of 
these  two  unreconciled  views  of  thought  which  accounts  for  the  con- 
tradictory statements  quoted  above,  as  to  its  subjective  and  objective 
character.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  doctrine  of  the  synthetic 
activity  of  the  self  rests  on  the  assumption  that  sense -experience  is 
made  up  of  units,  which  fall  asunder  unless  held  together  by  the  cate- 
gories of  thought.  There  is  not  offered  in  this  work  any  adequate 
vindication  of  the  assumption. 

The  categories  treated  of  are  time,  number,  space,  motion, 
quantity,  being,  quality,  identity,  causality,  necessity,  possibility, 
purpose.  They  are  the  "  immanent  mental  principles  which  underlie 
experience  and  render  it  possible."  At  the  same  time,  the  categories 
do  not  necessarily  reveal  themselves  in  consciousness.  As  we  walk  in 
ignorance  of  our  muscles,  we  may,  it  is  said,  think  in  ignorance  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  and  determine  thinking.  Yet  the  unsatis- 
factory character  of  this  analogy  is  obvious  ;  and  we  still  need  to  have 
it  explained  how  these  principles  are  to  be  conceived,  so  that,  while 
yet  they  are  absent  from  consciousness,  they  may  be  regarded  as  deter- 
mining thought.  After  the  categories,  the  notion  is  considered.  Its 
importance  in  a  theory  of  knowledge  is,  in  a  number  of  passages, 
fully  recognized.  It  is  taken  to  "  rep  resent  an  idea  which  we  must 
follow,  however  far  off"  (p.  149).  "The  ideal  of  thought  is  to 
gather  our  experience  under  concepts  which  shall  be  distinct  and  clear 
in  themselves,  and  also  adequate  to  the  matter  to  be  expressed  ' '  (p. 
142).  It  is  emphasized,  indeed,  that  knowledge  is  of  individuals, 
yet  '  '  it  is  possible  only  to  and  through  a  universalizing  intelligence  ' ' 
(p.  122).  It  might  now  be  supposed  that  the  notion  is  connected  in 
some  vital  way  with  reality.  Yet  realism  is  rejected  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  general  notion  is  no  actual  or  possible  metaphysical  exis- 
tence. '"'All  real  existence  is  necessarily  singular  and  individual.  The 
only  way  to  give  the  notion  any  metaphysical  significance  is  to  turn  it 
into  a  law  inherent  in  reality,  and  this  attempt  will  fail  unless  we  finally 
conceive  this  law  as  a  rule  according  to  which  a  basal  intelligence  pro- 
ceeds in  positing  individuals  "  (p.  134).  The  meaning  of  this  rule  is 
not  quite  clear ;  yet,  as  the  notion  has  no  metaphysical  existence,  the 
rule  cannot  represent  any  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  individual. 
It  is  difficult,  in  view  of  all  these  statements,  to  determine  wherein 
knowledge  of  things  is  to  consist.  There  is  still  one  passage  which  must 
be  quoted,  since  it  probably  expresses  Professor  Bowne's  final  view  : 
"  The  production  of  reality  cannot  be  reached  by  any  analysis  of  con- 
ceptions, but  only  by  a  free  actualization  of  conceptions.  The  con- 
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ception  in  the  understanding  must  be  completed  by  the  energizing  in 
the  will.  In  other  words,  creation  is  the  only  solution  of  finite  ex- 
istence in  which  our  thought  can  rest"  (p.  313).  The  ' actualiza- 
tion of  conception  '  is  an  expression  which  needs  elucidation,  and  it 
may  seem  unwise  to  draw  inferences  from  it ;  yet  it  seems  to  imply 
that  the  conception  is  somehow  constitutive  of  the  being  of  things,  and 
is  not  a  mere  '  rule  '  external  to  them.  To  hold  this  view,  however, 
is  to  relapse  into  some  form  of  realism. 

The  underlying  metaphysical  doctrine  has  been  partly  indicated  in 
the  above  quotation.  It  is  a  form  of  idealism;  for,  as  Professor 
Bowne  well  says,  idealism  is  necessarily  adopted,  if  the  possibility  of 
knowledge  is  conceded.  In  the  statement  of  the  metaphysical  prob- 
lem ' '  phenomena  and  noumena  must  be  replaced  by  phenomena  and 
their  causes.  .  .  .  The  truth  and  reality  of  phenomena  are  the  phe- 
nomena themselves.  .  .  .  Metaphysical  reality,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sists in  Causality.  In  this  sense  only  the  causal  is  real"  (pp.  336— 
337)-  "This  cause  cannot  be  thought  of  as  spatial  or  mechanical, 
but  must  be  of  an  essentially  spiritual  or  rational  nature"  (p.  341). 
"  The  world  is  essentially  a  going  forth  of  divine  causality  under  the 
forms  of  space  and  time,  and  in  accordance  with  a  rational  plan  ' '  (p. 
342).  Whether  this  is  the  form  of  idealism  which  is  best  fitted  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  theory  of  knowledge,  is  a  question  to  be 
answered  only  after  a  criticism  of  the  categories  employed.  In  par- 
ticular, there  is  need  for  a  searching  criticism  of  the  category  of  Caus- 
ality. It  should  be  mentioned  that  Professor  Bowne  insists  upon  the 
need  of  our  resting  largely  in  belief ;  and  belief,  he  claims,  is  moral 
and  not  merely  intellectual.  "The  practical  life  has  been  the  great 
source  of  human  belief  and  the  great  test  of  its  validity,  that  is,  of  its 
truth"  (p.  376). 

Many  interesting  discussions  might  be  pointed  out  in  this  work. 
Professor  Bowne  is  a  vigorous  thinker,  and  has  an  independence  which 
enables  him  to  present  the  subject  so  as  to  sustain  the  reader's  interest 
throughout.  The  great  defect  of  the  book  is  that  it  fails  to  show  a 
clear  apprehension  of  some  of  the  ultimate  problems  involved  in  the 
investigation  of  such  a  subject.  The  work  is  marred  by  another  de- 
fect. Professor  Bowne  shows  a  scornfulness  towards  those  holding 
other  views  than  his  own,  which  seems  out  of  place.  It  may  be  added 
that  his  labors  would  be  more  fruitful,  had  he  a  more  sympathetic  ac- 
quaintance with  the  empiricism  for  which  he  expresses  so  much  con- 
tempt. 

WALTER  SMITH. 
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The  Non-Religion  of  the  Future :  A  Sociological  Study.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  GUYAU.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1897.— pp.  xl,  543. 

The  author  of  this  book  believes  that  religion  has  had  its  day,  that 
it  has  already  been  abandoned  by  the  most  enlightened  minds,  and 
that  its  ultimate  extinction  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  book  was 
published  in  French  several  years  ago,  and  has  now  been  translated 
into  good  readable  English.  M.  Guyau  begins  his  discussion  with  a 
definition  of  religion,  which  differs  somewhat  from  any  other  that  we 
have  seen.  Religion,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  social  relation 
between  men  and  the  gods,  an  extension,  as  it  were,  of  human  society 
so  as  to  include  all  the  moral  beings  that  man  believes  to  exist,  and 
with  whom  he  feels  himself  related.  "  It  is  an  imaginative  extension, 
a  universalization  of  all  the  good  or  evil  relations  which  exist  among 
conscious  beings,  of  war  and  peace,  friendship  and  enmity,  obedience 
and  rebellion,  protection  and  authority,  submission,  fear,  respect,  de- 
votion, love:  religion  is  a  universal  sociomorphism"  (p.  2).  That 
there  is  much  truth  in  this  definition  is  obvious ;  but  it  applies  better 
to  polytheism  than  to  Christianity,  and  better  to  Christianity  than  to  a 
pure  theism.  It  overlooks  or  ignores  the  philosophical  element,  which 
is  so  prominent  in  the  most  advanced  religions,  and  which  may  here- 
after become  more  prominent  still.  The  neglect  of  these  elements  is 
a  serious  defect  in  M.  Guyau' s  work,  for  it  leads  him  to  maintain  that 
philosophy  and  ethics,  even  if  theistic  in  character,  would  not  con- 
stitute a  religion  ;  and  he  even  insists  that  religion  and  speculative 
thought  are  incompatible.  Hence  it  is  evident  at  the  outset  that  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  cannot  be  final. 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats 
of  the  genesis  of  religion  in  primitive  societies,  the  second  of  the  disso- 
lution of  religion  in  existing  societies,  while  the  third  and  longest  part 
sets  forth  his  own  idea  of  the  non-religion  of  the  future.  The  origin  of 
religion,  he  thinks,  must  be  sought  in  that  which  he  calls,  after  Auguste 
Comte,  '  fetichism, '  but  which  other  writers  have  called  '  animism. ' 
According  to  this  theory,  primitive  man  believed  that  everything  in  the 
universe  was  alive,  and  endowed  with  a  will  like  that  of  man  himself; 
and  as  many  things  might  do  him  good  or  harm,  he  was  led  to  worship 
them  in  order  to  win  their  favor  or  appease  their  wrath.  The  distinc- 
tion between  animate  and  inanimate  things  was,  he  thinks,  unknown 
to  the  earliest  men,  who  classified  things  rather  as  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different ;  though  why  this  distinction  should  be  deemed  any  simpler 
than  the  other  I  cannot  see.  The  only  proof  he  offers  of  this  theory 
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of  the  origin  of  religion  is  the  fact  that  many  savages  of  the  present 
day  are  disposed  to  find  spirits  everywhere,  and  to  attribute  to  their 
agency  most  of  the  mysterious  processes ,  observable  in  the  universe. 
But  that  evidence  is  of  little  or  no  value,  for  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  existing  savages  in  any  way  resemble  primitive  men.  As  for  the 
idea  that  primitive  men  did  not  distinguish  animate  from  inanimate 
things,  that  seems  to  me  absurd  ;  for  it  implies  that  they  did  not  know 
a  living  man  from  a  dead  man.  In  my  opinion,  religion  in  its  the- 
oretical aspect  was  originally  a  philosophy,  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe ;  and  this  character  it  has  retained  to  the 
present  day. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  and  primordial  character  of 
religion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  civilized  world  is  now  passing 
through  a  religious  crisis  more  momentous  than  any  recorded  in  his 
tory.  The  condition  of  religion  in  the  Graeco -Roman  world  at  the 
appearance  of  Christianity  has  often  been  compared  with  that  of 
Christianity  itself  at  the  present  day ;  but  at  that  time  the  reality  of 
religion  was  not  in  question,  but  only  the  comparative  excellence  of 
this  or  that  form  of  religion.  Now,  however,  according  to  M.  Guyau, 
religion  is  decaying  beyond  repair,  and  he  devotes  several  chapters  to 
a  description  of  the  process.  The  highest  form  of  religion  is  Chris- 
tianity, and  Christianity  is  now  threatened  with  extinction.  The  dog- 
mas of  Christian  theology  have  already  been  repudiated  by  the  fore- 
most minds  of  the  world,  and  are  rapidly  losing  their  hold  upon  the 
masses.  Moreover,  the  Christian  morality  is  now  recognized  as  insuf- 
ficient, and  in  some  respects  not  adapted  to  the  present  needs  of  the 
civilized  world.  Historical  criticism  has  undermined  the  belief  in 
revelation,  and  science  has  shown  that  the  biblical  cosmology  is  false, 
and  that  miracles  do  not  happen.  For  these  reasons  educated  men 
have  become,  or  are  fast  becoming,  non-religious,  and  as  the  people  in 
general  become  educated,  they  will  take  the  same  course ;  and  the 
author  affirms  that  France  is  even  now  a  non-religious  nation.  He 
declares  that  Protestantism,  even  in  its  most  liberal  form,  is  as  impos- 
sible as  Catholicism ;  and  he  also  rejects  the  symbolic  faith  so  dear  to 
the  Germans.  He  maintains  that  the  masses  have  no  more  need  of 
religion  than  the  intellectual  classes  have,  and  that  women,  though 
more  prone  to  religion  than  men  are,  can  do  perfectly  well  without  it. 
He  acknowledges  that  religion  has  helped  to  sustain  morality,  but 
argues  that  religious  sanctions  are  no  longer  needed  and  no  longer 
available  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  the  influence  of  religion  in  existing  societies  is,  in  M.  Guyau' s 
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opinion,  distinctly  on  the  wane  ;  but  will  not  the  decline  be  followed 
by  a  reaction?  "Such  a  reaction,"  he  says,  "could  take  place  in 
two  ways  only  :  ( i )  by  the  unification  of  religions  ;  (  2  )  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  religion.  The  unification  of  existing  religions  is  not 
to-day  to  be  thought  of;  each  of  them  has  shown  itself  to  be  incapable 
of  assimilating  the  others.  .  .  The  principal  great  religions  possess 
an  approximate  value  as  symbols  of  the  unknowable,  and  worshippers 
perceive  no  advance  in  passing  from  one  of  them  to  the  other ' '  (pp. 
350,  351).  As  for  a  new  religion,  the  conditions  of  its  appearance  no 
longer  exist.  Miracles  are  ©ut  of  date,  and  nobody  nowadays  would 
believe  in  a  new  revelation  even  if  a  pretending  prophet  should  an- 
nounce one  to  the  world.  M.  Guyau  has  no  faith  in  Comte's  religion 
of  humanity,  nor  in  the  transformed  Hebraism  of  Matthew  Arnold ; 
while  the  ethical  culture  movement,  though  containing  valuable  ele- 
ments, is  not  a  religion.  There  is,  therefore,  no  prospect  that  a  new 
religion  will  appear  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  are  passing  away. 

Having  thus  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  religion  will  soon 
be  extinct,  M.  Guyau  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  non-religion  that  is 
destined  to  take  its  place.  Referring  to  his  own  work,  Esquisse  d'une 
morale  sans  obligation  ni  sanction,  he  says  :  "  We  have  proposed  as  the 
moral  ideal  what  we  have  called  '  moral  anomy ' — the  absence  of  any 
fixed  moral  rule.  We  believe  still  more  firmly  that  the  ideal  toward 
which  every  religion  ought  to  tend  is  religious  'anomy',  the  complete 
enfranchisement  of  the  individual  in  all  religious  matters.  .  .  In- 
stead of  accepting  ready-made  dogmas,  we  should  each  of  us  be  the 
makers  of  our  own  creed  "  (pp.  374,  375).  There  must  be  a  variety 
of  ideals  to  suit  all  kinds  of  men.  "A  complete  social  ideal  must 
neither  consist  in  bare  morality  nor  in  simple  economic  well-being, 
nor  in  art  alone,  nor  in  science  alone— it  must  consist  in  all  of  these 
together.  .  .  It  is  not  enough  to  make  man  moral  as  Christianity 
and  Buddhism  did,  nor  to  excite  his  aesthetic  imagination  as  Paganism 
did.  Not  one  but  all  of  his  faculties  must  be  stimulated,  and  there  is 
but  one  religion  that  can  do  it ;  and  that  religion  each  must  create  for 
himself"  (p.  372).  In  another  place  he  lays  more  stress  on  the 
moral  element  in  religion,  remarking  that  "the  future  history  of  re- 
ligion may  be  summed  up  in  this  law :  that  religious  dogmas,  trans- 
formed at  first  into  simple  metaphysical  conjectures,  reduced  later  to 
a  certain  number  of  definite  hypotheses,  among  which  the  individual 
made  his  choice  on  increasingly  rational  grounds,  ultimately  came  to 
bear  principally  on  the  problem  of  morals  "  (p.  426).  But  he  adds 
that  ' '  such  diverse  solutions  as  may  be  given  of  the  moral  problem 
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thus  understood  will  always  interest  mankind,  but  they  will  occupy  a 
smaller  and  smaller  place  in  its  practical  life ;  they  will  lose  the  ex- 
traordinary influence  that  religions  have  often  possessed  over  the  con- 
duct of  men' '  (pp^  426,  42  7).  Thus  the  rule  of  the  future  will  be  com- 
plete religious  individualism,  everyone  making  his  own  creed  and  do- 
ing whatever  is  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

Such  being  the  general  character  of  the  non-religion  of  the  future, 
we  naturally  turn  with  interest  to  see  what  sort  of  creed  M.  Guyau 
has  framed  for  himself.  As  he  devotes  more  than  one-third  of  his 
book  to  this  particular  topic,  we  naturally  expect  something  elaborate, 
and  are  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that  his  whole  creed  consists 
of  a  single  article — I  don't  believe.  He  passes  in  review  what  he 
calls  "the  principal  metaphysical  hypotheses  which  will  replace 
dogma,"  specifying  particularly  theism,  pantheism  and  pessimism, 
idealism,  materialism  and  monism,  but  without  adopting  any  of  them 
or  showing  a  specific  preference  for  any  one  over  the  others.  Theism 
naturally  occupies  considerable  space  in  his  discussion,  because  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  most  of  the  great  religions ;  and,  like  other  agnostics, 
he  is  careful  not  to  commit  himself  decisively  against  it.  But  he 
thinks  it  unproved  and  unprovable,  and  he  urges  the  existence  of  evil 
as  an  insuperable  objection  to  it.  Against  pantheism  be  objects  that 
there  is  no  real  unity  in  the  world,  and  to  the  pessimists  he  replies 
that  "the  active  people  in  the  world,  to  whom  the  future  belongs, 
will  never  become  converts  to  pessimism  "  (p.  476).  Both  idealism 
and  materialism  are  rejected  for  reasons  like  those  that  have  been 
urged  by  others  ;  and  monism  shares  the  same  fate.  At  first,  indeed, 
he  seems  rather  inclined  to  adopt  monism  as  his  own  creed  ;  but  we  soon 
find  that,  if  he  shows  a  preference  for  that  doctrine,  it  is  merely  be- 
cause it  is  the  fashionable  creed  of  scientists  at  the  present  day. 

Thus  M.  Guyau  has  not  even  a  metaphysical  theory  to  put  in  place 
of  the  religious  doctrines  he  rejects,  but  seems  indisposed  to  adopt 
any  definite  creed  whatever.  Yet  he  is  by  no  means  free  from  credu- 
lity, nor  always  sufficiently  exacting  about  evidence.  Curiously 
enough,  too,  we  find  in  M.  Guyau' s  ideas  the  mythical  element  which 
he  professes  to  have  discarded  forever.  Thus,  after  setting  forth  the 
doctrine  that  primitive  man  believed  everything  to  be  alive,  he  adds, 
1 '  After  all,  is  the  primitive  man  wrong  ?  Everything  about  us  does 
live,  nothing  is  inanimate  except  in  appearance,  inertia  is  a  word 
simply;  all  nature  is  one  universal  aspiration"  (p.  69).  And  again, 
in  discussing  the  problem  of  immortality,  after  pointing  out  that  sci- 
ence can  neither  prove  nor  disprove  the  continued  existence  of  the 
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soul  after  death,  he  advances  a  curious  theory  of  the  <  interpenetration 
of  souls.'  "  Contemporary  psychology,  "  he  says,  "  tends  to  the  doc- 
trine that  different  consciousnesses,  or,  if  you  prefer,  different  aggregates 
of  states  of  consciousness,  may  combine,  and  even  interpenetrate,  some- 
what analogously  to  what  theologians  mean  by  communion  of  souls. 
And  if  so,  it  is  permissible  to  ask  whether,  if  consciousnesses  can  in- 
terpenetrate, they  may  not  some  day  come  to  possess  a  continuity  of 
existence ;  may  they  not  be  able  to  hand  on  their  existence  to  each 
other"  (p.  528).  "  To  be  sure,"  he  adds,  "we  have  passed  here  into 
the  limits  of  dreamland"  (p.  529);  and  with  this  last  remark  his  readers 
will  doubtless  agree.  Indeed,  if  these  are  fair  specimens,  the  non- 
religion  of  the  future  will  be  as  full  of  myths  and  superstitions  as  any 
religion  of  the  past. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  a  more  favorable  account  of  M.  Guyau's 
book ;  but  there  is  really  nothing  in  it  that  is  of  any  value  toward 
solving  the  great  religious  or  metaphysical  problems  of  the  age.  With 
most  that  he  says  about  the  decay  of  religious  belief  and  worship  I 
agree  ;  but  I  think  it  is  only  certain  forms  and  dogmas  of  religion  that 
are  passing  away,  not  religion  itself.  The  idea,  which  pervades 
the  writings  of  agnostics,  that  they  are  the  first  wise  men  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  and  that  religious  belief  and  sentiment  are  follies 
which  their  criticisms  will  sweep  away,  is  not  creditable  to  their  heads 
or  hearts  ;  and  the  exclusively  negative  attitude  which  they  have  adop- 
ted cannot  be  permanently  maintained.  The  best  thinkers  of  the 
world  are  now  at  work  on  the  great  problems  of  human  life  and  duty, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  ultimately  reach  conclusions  which 
all  candid  and  serious  minds  can  accept ;  and  then  religion  will  shine 
brighter  than  ever,  and  will  have  more  influence  than  ever  over  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  men. 

J.  B.  PETERSON. 

Bases  of  Religious  Belief,  Historic  and  Ideal.  An  Outline  of  Relig- 
ious Study.  By  CHARLES  MELLEN  TYLER,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  of  Christian  Ethics, 
Cornell  University.  New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1897. — pp.  vii,  273. 

The  author  of  this  work  makes  no  claim  to  special  originality.  He 
says  "  the  writer  has  aimed  to  give  simply  a  resume  of  the  conclusions 
of  modern  thought"  (p.  vi).  The  undertaking,  even  as  thus  de- 
scribed, might,  in  advance,  be  pronounced  too  ambitious.  Modern 
thought,  as  regards  the  subjects  referred  to,  is  in  a  ferment.  For  the 
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most  part  one  can  give  only  the  results  reached  by  certain  schools  of 
thinkers,  or  by  certain  divisions  in  these  schools.  What  the  book 
really  presents  is  some  phases  of  modern  thought  with  which  the  author 
finds  himself  in  agreement. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  These  are  entitled  respectively, 
"  The  Historic  Basis  of  Religious  Belief,"  and  «  Ideal  Bases  of  Re- 
ligious Belief. ' '  A  little  oddly,  neither  of  these  general  titles  appears 
in  the  table  of  contents. 

So  far  as  the  historical  portion  is  concerned,  the  writer  fulfils  his 
promise  and  presents  certain  results  that  are  accepted  by  nearly  all  of 
those  who  may  be  called  experts  in  this  department  of  study.  With 
these  results  he  is  in  general  agreement,  as  well  as  with  the  liberal  ten- 
dencies of  the  time.  The  idea  of  a  primitive  monotheism  and  that 
of  a  Fall  find  no  place  in  his  scheme  of  history.  He  admits,  in- 
deed, that  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  forbid  the  assumption 
of  a  precosmic  Fall ;  but  it  is  possible  that  this  is  said  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  to  whom  the  drama  of  history  would  otherwise 
be  incomplete.  The  author  accepts  fully  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
that  of  religion  as  well  as  of  everything  else ;  only  it  is  not  an 
aimless  evolution,  and  he  grants  freely  whatever  length  of  time  the 
most  enthusiastic  evolutionist  would  claim  as  necessary  for  this.  In 
accord  with  the  best  authorities,  he  does  not  agree  with  Herbert 
Spencer  that  the  worship  of  Nature  sprang  originally  from  that  of 
spirits  of  the  dead.  He  recognizes  three  stages  in  the  development 
of  religion,  of  which  what  may  be  called  nature-worship  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  form  the  first  two.  These  two  he 
judges  to  be  independent  of  one  another.  Above  these  he  places  a 
third  stage  which  he  calls  anthropomorphism.  It  consists  in  the 
recognition  in  the  objects  of  nature  of  souls  similar  to  those  in  men. 
To  this  last,  and  not  as  is  done  by  Tylor  and  others  to  the  first -named 
of  these  stages,  he  applies  the  term  «  animism. '  I  confess  that  this  dis- 
tinction seems  to  me  artificial  and  confusing. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work  we  meet  with  a  wholly  different 
order  of  conceptions.  We  have  what  may  be  called  indifferently, 
'  logic  winged  by  faith, '  or,  <  faith  harnessed  in  the  forms  of  logic. ' 
It  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  hint  of  the  form  of  proof  known  as 
the  a  posteriori  argument,  so  far,  at  least,  as  this  is  based  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  the  physical  universe.  The  author  assumes  that  spiritual 
things  are  to  be  discerned  only  spiritually.  In  this  respect  the  book 
illustrates  the  general  trend  of  modern  theological  thought. 

The  author  first  presents  the  assumption  that  human  personality  im- 
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plies  a  divine  personality.  He  assumes  also  that  force  can  be  con- 
ceived of  by  us  only  as  the  result  of  personal  will,  and  that  thus  the 
forces  active  in  the  physical  world  are  the  direct  manifestation  of  God. 
Passing  to  the  region  of  ethics,  he  finds  that  man's  moral  constitution 
requires  us  ' '  to  postulate  an  ethical  being  who  is  immanent  in  the  whole 
rational  and  moral  history  of  man  "  (p.  160).  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
his  view  of  force,  he  is  in  accord  with  Dr.  Martineau,  from  whom  he 
quotes  freely. 

The  closing  chapters,  which  speak  of  "  Spiritual  Love  as  an  Ideal  to 
be  Realized, ' '  and  of  ' '  God  revealed  in  Human  Progress, ' '  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  best  in  the  book.  The  author  seems  to  rejoice  to  escape 
even  from  the  form  of  argument.  He  recognizes  the  inadequacy  of 
logic  for  the  discussion  of  these  great  themes.  He  says  :  "  the  logical 
argument  may  unmask  the  facts  of  the  God-consciousness,  it  does  not 
found  them  "  (p.  207).  In  earnest,  sometimes  impassioned,  language 
he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  facts  that  illustrate  the  essential  relation  of 
man  to  God.  It  might  have  been  well  to  draw  with  a  sharper  line  the 
separation  between  what  reason  can  do  and  what  it  cannot ;  but  such 
logical  discrimination  did  not  lie  within  the  plan  of  the  book.  The 
volume  is  not  large  and  it  covers  a  wide  field  of  discussion.  Its  strength 
lies  in  enthusiastic  affirmation  rather  than  in  critical  distinction,  in  in- 
dicating directions  rather  than  in  laying  out  paths. 

In  another  edition  it  would  be  well  to  give  to  the  reader  a  little  help 
in  the  finding  of  notes.  He  is  referred,  for  instance,  to  <  note  I.1 
He  finds  '  note  I. '  at  the  end  of  the  book ;  but  this  is  evidently  not 
the  '  I. '  He  looks  at  the  end  of  the  division  with  like  result.  Finally, 
after  a  good  deal  of  fumbling  of  leaves,  he  finds  the  object  of  his  search 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  This  is,  however,  but  a  small  blemish  in  a 
work  which  will  doubtless  bring  healthful  religious  stimulus  to  many 
readers. 

C.  C.  EVERETT. 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Etudes  d'histoire  de  la  philosophic.     Par  EMILE  BOUTROUX.     Paris, 

Alcan,  1897. — pp.  444. 

These  studies  comprise  a  brief  essay  on  the  history  of  philosophy, 
articles  on  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Bohme,  Descartes,  and  on  the  Relation 
of  Morals  to  Science  in  the  Philosophy  of  Descartes,  an  article  on  Kant, 
and  a  lecture,  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  dealing  with  the  influence  of 
•  Scotch  on  French  philosophy.  All  except  the  introductory  essay  have 
appeared  in  print  before ;  but  the  author's  work  is  so  sympathetic,  so 
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masterly  in  its  grasp,  so  finished  in  its  literary  execution,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  pity  not  to  have  collected  these  essays  and  presented  them 
in  the  form  alone  available  to  the  majority  of  appreciating  readers.  The 
articles  on  Aristotle  and  Kant  are  taken  from  the  Grande  Encyclopedic, 
and  are  among  the  very  best  examples  of  their  class.  They  neither 
belittle  the  subject  by  dwelling  on  the  mere  externalities,  nor  confuse 
it  by  the  elaboration  of  controversial  matter  and  the  parade  of  adventi- 
tious learning,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  commit  the  imperti- 
nence, in  an  encyclopaedia  article,  of  ignoring  the  facts  and  develop- 
ing an  *  appreciation  '  from  some  private  and  original  point  of  view. 
Each  gives  the  essential  facts  and  a  connected  account  of  the  system 
under  discussion,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  following  at  every 
point  the  author's  own  works  and  aiming  to  express  his  method,  his 
spirit,  and  his  results.  The  task  of  doing  this  was  all  the  more  difficult 
in  the  case  of  Aristotle  and  Kant  on  account  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
material  to  be  worked  up ;  but  M.  Boutroux  has  accomplished  it, 
as  far  as  his  restrictions  allowed,  with  remarkable  success.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  within  the  same  space  a  more  exact  and  complete 
general  account  of  either  philosopher  than  in  the  115  pages  here  de- 
voted to  Aristotle  and  the  95  pages  to  Kant.  This  is  particularly  to 
be  said  of  the  article  on  Kant.  This  article,  traversing  the  entire 
field  of  Kant's  literary  activity,  is  an  altogether  admirable  piece  of 
exposition,  free  alike  from  pedantry,  from  superficiality,  and  from 
idiosyncrasy  of  judgment.  Among  other  excellences,  it  duly  recog- 
nizes the  often  underestimated  influence  of  Newton;  keeps  Kant's 
rationalism  well  to  the  fore — finding  no  evidence  for  the  alleged 
*  sceptical '  phase  in  his  development — without  at  all  losing  sight  of 
his  fluctuating  motives  and  varied  interests  ;  felicitously  expresses  the 
essence  of  his  cumbrous  deductions;  and  clearly  explains  not  only 
what  Kant's  influence  has  been  in  the  past,  but  also  why  it  is  still  and 
must  be,  to  so  large  a  degree,  the  dominating  influence  in  our  phil- 
osophy to-day.  With  this  article  as  a  voucher,  students  may  confi- 
dently expect  in  the  forthcoming  volume,  which  it  is  understood 
M.  Boutroux  is  preparing  on  Kant,  a  work  of  unusual  interest  and 
importance. 

The  essay  on  Bohme  attempts  to  disengage  from  the  mass  of  verbi- 
age and  metaphor  under  which  that  mystical  philosopher  and  exceed- 
ingly clumsy  writer  chose  to  express  or  conceal  his  thought,  the  es- 
sence of  his  doctrine — how  successfully,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  those  who  can  claim  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  origi- 
nal. Bohme' s  problem  is  said  to  be  the  reconciliation  of  the  reality 
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of  the  objects  of  experience  (realism)  with  the  primacy  of  the  spirit 
(spiritualism),  and  as  this  is  taken  to  be  the  fundamental  problem  in 
all  the  great  German  systems,  Bohme  is  to  be  regarded  as  prophetic  and 
typical. 

Of  the  two  papers  on  Descartes,  the  first  is  a  general  appreciation, 
naturally  laudatory,  of  Descartes'  historical  position  apropos  of  the 
projected  new  issue  of  his  work,  of  which  M.  Boutroux  is  an  editor ;  the 
second,  more  important,  deals  with  the  connection  of  the  semi -Stoic 
morality  of  the  Discours  and  the  Letters  with  Descartes'  scientific 
principles.  It  is  contended  that  the  moral  sentiments  that  appear  in 
those  writings  were  not  dictated  by  mere  prudence  and  accommodation, 
but  are  logically  connected  with  the  metaphysics  of  a  thinker  so  inter- 
ested in  the  practical  as  to  consider  explanations  in  physics  adequate 
if  useful,  though  only  imaginary,  and  so  interested  in  morals  as  to  place 
it  supreme  over  the  other  sciences  as  the  consummation  of  philosophy. 
This  in  the  Principia.  The  applied  physics  in  the  Traite  des  passions 
is  only  a  morals  of  means  ;  the  empire  of  reason  over  nature  is  the 
means  to  the  proper  ends  of  reason,  the  love  of  God  and  the  interests 
of  the  whole.  We  need  not  at  all  deny  the  absence  in  Descartes  of 
any  metaphysical  deduction  of  morals,  such,  e.g.,  as  we  find  in  Spin- 
oza, or  the  absorbing  interest  in  the  theoretical  which  distinguishes 
his  more  characteristic  and  influential  writings,  to  see  in  this  represen- 
tation a  needed  corrective  to  the  not  uncommon  conception  of  him  as 
a  bloodless  scientific  speculator  living  only  to  satisfy  certain  curious 
theoretical  interests  of  his  own. 

But  probably  the  most  instructive  papers  in  the  book  are  the  first 
and  the  last.  The  last  is  a  luminous  sketch  of  a  phase  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  little  remembered  and  still  less  appreciated  now-a-days 
— the  influence  of  the  Scotch  school  on  philosophy  and  philosophical 
instruction  in  France,  extending  down  to  the  present,  but  particularly 
prominent  during  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Those  accustomed  to  de- 
rive their  knowledge  of  movements  in  philosophy  mainly  from  German 
writers  will  perhaps  be  surprised,  and  will  certainly  be  profited,  in 
reading  the  story  as  here  told  with  so  great  charm.  The  first  arti- 
cle is  a  solid  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates.  Its  principal 
contention  is  that  Socrates  was  in  no  wise  interested  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  science  in  general,  but  only  of  moral  science,  his  con- 
viction being  that  Nature  was  governed  by  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of 
the  gods,  which  it  would  be  impious  to  investigate,  and  that  moral 
science  was  the  only  science  possible.  This  is  taken  to  explain  his 
method  ;  for  to  have  sought  in  the  common  mind  of  man  the  princi- 
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pies  of  the  universe,  would  have  presupposed  a  metaphysical  ideal- 
ism of  which  Socrates  was  incapable, -whereas  such  investigation  is 
quite  intelligible  as  relating  to  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  human  life. 
This  view  of  Socrates  is  based  fundamentally  on  the  Memorabilia  of 
Xenophon.  To  this  document,  as  it  seems  to  us,  M.  Boutroux  at- 
taches far  too  great  weight.  For  if  the  discussions  of  the  last  ten 
years  have  made  one  thing  certain,  it  is  that  no  such  argument  for  its 
historical  trustworthiness  can  be  accepted  as  is  made  (pp.  16  f.)  on  the 
ground  that,  of  all  our  authorities  for  the  life  and  teaching  of  Socra- 
tes, Xenophon  alone  was  a  historian  by  profession.  The  proof  is  the 
production  by  this  same  historian  of  such  literary  romances  as  the 
Economics  and  the  Symposium.  And  although  we  may  not  be  pre- 
pared to  go  as  far  as  Joel  and  others  in  rejecting  it  entirely  as 
a  source  of  information,  the  evidence  brought  forth  to  justify  such 
a  rejection  is  conclusive,  we  think,  against  any  but  an  extremely 
cautious  use  of  it. 

If  this  be  so,  then  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  adopt  Zeller's  method 
of  first  getting  at  the  consensus  of  all  the  sources,  and  then  estimating 
the  points  of  disagreement  on  general  considerations  as  best  we  can ; 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  follow  M.  Boutroux' s  method  of  first  getting 
our  idea  of  Socrates  from  Xenophon,  and  then  using  that  as  a  valid 
criterion  for  the  rest.  But  though  the  method  be  wrong,  the  conclu- 
sion may  be  right.  But  not,  we  think,  without  qualification.  Con- 
ceding that  the  activity  of  Socrates  culminates  in  the  effort  to  find  a 
rational  basis  for  ethics,  we  may  still  question  whether  that  was  his  ex- 
clusive aim.  Xenophon  himself,  in  a  passage  M.  Boutroux  cites  {Mem. , 
IV,  6),  tells  us,  twice  without  any  limitation  to  the  ethical,  that 
Socrates  sought  to  discover  ri  exaarov  e?^  ra>v  OVTWV.  That  TO.  ovra  here 
means  merely  '  moral '  matters,  is  at  least  doubtful.  M.  Boutroux' s  ac- 
count is  impressive  by  the  logical  consistency  it  gives  to  the  work  and 
character  of  Socrates.  But  was  Socrates  of  this  character  ?  We  shall 
probably  never  certainly  know.  His  fascination  depends  for  us,  in 
part  at  least,  on  the  fact  that,  with  the  uncertainties  of  our  sources  and 
the  manifest  diversities  of  his  influence  on  the  different  minds  and 
temperaments  of  his  contemporaries,  he  remains,  to  so  large  a  degree, 

an  enigma. 

H.  N.  GARDINER. 
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LOGICAL. 
On  the  Relations  of  Number  and  Quantity.     B.  RUSSELL.     Mind,  No.  23, 

pp.  326-341. 

In  this  article,  number  and  quantity  are  considered  in  their  purely  logical 
aspects.  Throughout,  number  is  used  only  of  discreta,  and  is  taken  as 
always  the  result,  not  of  comparison  as  to  more  or  less,  but  of  acts  of  syn- 
thesis (or  analysis)  of  things  whose  qualitative  or  quantitative  differences 
are  disregarded.  '  Quantity '  is  used  always  as  equivalent  to  continuous 
quantity,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  continuous '  is  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  paper.  The  argument  is  as  follows.  First,  the  writer  dis- 
cusses number,  and  shows  that  its  extensions  beyond  the  positive  integers 
results  from  a  gradual  absorption  of  the  properties  of  the  unit,  and  gives  a 
gradually  diminishing  information  as  to  the  whole.  Then  the  application 
of  number  to  continua  is  discussed,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  that 
number  per  se  gives  no  information  as  to  quantity,  but  only  comparison 
with  an  already  quantitative  unit.  Hence  quantity  must  be  sought  in  an 
analysis  of  the  unit.  Assuming  quantity  to  be  an  intrinsic  property  of 
quantities,  two  hypotheses  are  examined.  One  regards  quanfity  as  an  irre- 
ducible category,  the  other  as  an  immediate  sense-datum. .  On  the  former 
hypothesis  extensive  quantities  are  rendered  contradictory  by  their  divisi- 
bility, and  must  be  taken  as  really  indivisible,  and  so  intrinsic.  But 
intensive  quantity,  too,  if  it  be  an  intrinsic  property  of  intensive  quan- 
tities, must  be  also  a  mere  relation  between  them.  Therefore  the  hypothe- 
sis that  quantity  is  a  category  giving  an  intrinsic  property,  has  to  be  rejected. 
The  hypothesis  that  quantity  is  a  datum  of  sense  also  leads  to  contradic- 
tions. We  must,  therefore,  reject  the  assumption  that  quantity  is  an  intrin- 
sic property  of  quantities.  It  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  category  of  com- 
parison ;  there  is  no  common  property  among  things  that  can  be  treated  quan- 
titatively, except  that  which  is  involved  in  the  extraneous  property  that  there 
are  other  quantitatively  similar  things  with  which  they  can  be  quantitatively 
compared.  This  turns  quantity  into  measure,  in  the  broadest  sense,  and 
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with  this  the  previous  difficulties  cease.  At  the  same  time,  every  connec- 
tion with  number  ceases,  quantity  or  measure  being  a  wholly  independent 
conception  of  comparison.  But  the  kind  of  comparison  involved  in  meas- 
ure brings  back  the  previous  difficulties  in  a  new  form  ;  the  terms  com- 
pared, though  no  longer  regarded  as  quantitative,  are  infected  with  contra- 
dictions similar  to  those  which,  on  the  former  views,  belonged  to  quantity 
itself.  In  a  judgment  of  more  or  less  we  have  a  conception  of  difference 
without  a  difference  of  conception.  Although  the  terms  compared  must 
differ,  they  must  have  no  conceptual  differences.  Thus  measure  must 
apply,  not  to  conceptions,  but  to  immediate  data  as  such.  These  are  classi- 
fied by  conception,  until  the  infimae  species  of  immediate  data  are  reached. 
If  conception  were  adequate,  all  the  instances  of  any  infimae  species  ought 
to  be  completely  similar,  but,  although  the  instances  cannot  be  conceptu- 
ally differentiated,  comparison  still  discovers  differences  among  them.  The 
conception  by  which  we  can  express  the  result  of  comparison  as  to  their  dif- 
ferences is  measure,  z.  e. ,  the  more  or  less.  But  if  thought  were  adequate 
to  these  data,  it  would  apply  a  different  conception  to  each  ;  as  this  cannot 
be  done,  the  point  of  difference  is  unintelligible.  Since  every  content  of 
consciousness  is,  in  one  aspect,  necessarily  an  immediate  datum,  quantity 
is  applicable  to  every  conceivable  content,  but  only  qua  immediate 
datum.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  quantity  is  applicable  only 
to  classes  of  actual  and  possible  immediate  data,  and  applies  to  them  only 
because  such  data  are  not  fully  understood.  In  this  it  differs  from  number, 
for  number  can,  by  abstraction,  be  applied  to  a  material  perfectly  under- 
stood. While  things  which  can  be  numbered  together  must  have  some 
conception  in  common,  things  which  can  be  measured  against  each  other 
must  have  no  conception  not  in  common,  and  yet  must  differ.  This  is 
possible  only  in  a  material  not  wholly  mastered  by  conception.  This  ma- 
terial, which  is  the  intensive  continuum,  may,  therefore,  be  thus  defined  : 
An  intensive  continuum  is  a  collection  of  data  all  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  infima  species  of  conception,  and  all,  therefore,  conceptually  alike, 
but  yet  differing  in  some  property  which  conception  has  not  mastered.  The 
relation  of  difference  is  a  relation  of  measure,  of  more  or  less,  and  consti- 
tutes the  conception  of  quantity.  The  necessity  of  such  a  conception  is  a 
standing  reminder  of  the  inadequacy  of  thought  to  sense,  or,  if  we  prefer 
it,  of  the  fundamental  irrationality  of  sense. 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

La  notion  mathematique  de  quantite.       GEORGES  MOURET.     Rev.   Ph., 

XXII,  5,  pp.  149-168. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  give  a  definition  of  quantity.  Pascal, 
Hume,  and  J.  S.  Mill  believed  that  quantity  was  a  simple  idea  which  could 
not  be  analyzed,  and  of  which  no  definition  could  be  given.  Locke,  Euler 
and  Reid  described  it  as  that  which  can  be  measured,  but  this  definition  is 
not  sufficient  and  begs  the  question.  The  author  finds  that  quantity  is  only 
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a  species,  and  that  its  genus  is  magnitude.  Magnitude  can  receive  no  log- 
ical definition  by  genus  and  difference,  since  it  is  the  genus  ;  but  it  can  be 
described.  It  has  three  aspects,  mass,  movement  and  inertia  ;  but  these  are 
only  different  ways  of  stating  the  same  thing  ;  and  since  these  aspects  have 
only  relative  values,  the  author  succeeds  in  showing  that  we  estimate  a  mag- 
nitude in  relation  to  other  magnitudes,  or  from  its  position  in  a  series.  It  is  the 
notion  of  order  or  degree.  But  when  we  add  the  notion  of  whole  or  parts, 
and  measure  a  magnitude  by  the  number  of  parts  it  contains,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  quantity.  The  idea  of  quantity  is  bound  up  with  the  notion  of 
addition  and  subdivision,  or  the  notion  of  a  whole  and  its  parts. 

EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 


The   Negative  in  Logic.     A.  T.  ORMOND.     Psych.  Rev.,  IV,  3,  pp.  231- 

245. 

In  stating  important  features  of  an  adequate  theory  of  negation,  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  logical  and  psychological  grounds  of  judgment  itself. 
Judgment,  as  a  function,  assumes  its  medium,  consciousness  ;  but  to  under- 
stand the  function  the  organic  conditions  of  consciousness  must  be  deter- 
mined. From  the  psychic  point  of  view,  biological  laws  become  immanent 
laws  of  consciousness  ;  i.e.,  when  conscious  activity  arises,  laws  of  habit, 
€tc.,  become  principles  of  volitional  activity.  Such  early  activities  are 
conscious  responses  to  stimulus,  pulses  of  self-assertion.  Volitional  activity 
becomes  intellectually  characterized  through  representation,  forming  a  pre- 
sented world.  The  pulse  of  volition  affirms  this  world,  and  we  have  the 
elemental  judgment.  Judgments  are  (i)  existential,  (2)  relational. 
The  elements  of  the  former  are  (i)  objective  representation,  (2)  the 
volitional  fiat.  The  differentice  of  relational  judgments  are  (i)  a  body 
of  experience  determining  the  sphere  of  existential  relations,  (2)  competing 
alternatives  whose  relations  to  an  end  rise  into  consciousness  and  determine 
the  judgment.  The  existential  form  being  ignored,  judgment  is  a  disjunc- 
tive operation  within  a  larger  genus  or  universe.  The  comprehending 
genus  may  be  not  a  judgment,  but  a  body  of  extra-logical  experience.  How 
does  the  negation  arise  and  what  is  its  function  ?  All  judgments  assert  the 
real  subject  (concept  of  reality) /r<?  the  compatible,  contra  the  incompat- 
ible. The  negative  judgment  is  the  assertion  of  the  real  subject  against 
the  incompatible,  and  assumes  only  the  assertion  of  the  real  subject,  not  a 
specific  affirmation  of  the  thing  desired.  Logically,  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive judgments  are  coordinate.  They  are  also  incontrovertible.  The 
double  negation  merely  removes  a  denial,  making  an  affirmation  possible. 
If  copula  and  predicate  are  distinguished,  the  negative  belongs  to  the  copula. 
The  implication  of  a  negative  differs  from  the  meaning  of  a  denial.  Denial, 
as  a  judgment  form,  may  involve  affirmation  by  implication.  Denial  is 
necessary,  since  there  confronts  any  subject  a  sphere  of  alternatives  con- 
taining the  incompatible  against  which  affirmation  is  powerless.  The  value 
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of  denial  varies  with  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  real  subject.  The  im- 
plication of  denial  is  usually  positive,  since  it  at  least  removes  a  false  alter- 
native ;  and,  as  knowledge  becomes  richer  and  more  specific,  it  points 
more  precisely  to  an  affirmation. 

L.  R.  ROGERS. 

La  demonstration  philosophique.     J.  MARTIN.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,   9,   pp. 

225-250. 

Philosophical  demonstration  may  be  defined  as  a  body  of  principles 
and  reasonings  arranged  in  view  of  a  principal  doctrine.  In  this  doctrinal 
exposition  each  part  supposes  all  the  others.  What  is  called  the  demon- 
stration of  a  purely  doctrinal  or  speculative  system  is  confused  with  the 
system  itself.  Fenelon  rightly  said  of  Spinoza,  that  if  one  broke  into  his 
system  at  any  point,  one  would  break  the  whole  pretended  chain  of  argu- 
ment. But  this  was  neither  a  fault  nor  a  peculiarity,  for  one  meets  with 
this  absolute  mutual  dependence  in  all  complete  doctrinal  exposition.  In 
fact,  every  system  reduces  to  one  essential  conception,  upon  which  depend 
all  the  considerations  which,  whether  called  '  proofs '  or  not,  are  em- 
ployed to  justify  it.  For  example,  if  Descartes  had  been  an  atheist,  he 
would  have  considered  as  objections  or  as  paralogisms  the  proofs  which  he 
gives  of  the  existence  of  God.  In  the  same  way  Leibnitz  made  optimism 
the  test.  The  same  considerations,  in  two  philosophical  expositions  of 
contrary  tendency,  will  serve,  in  turn,  as  proofs  and  as  objections.  In 
fact,  a  demonstration  is  never  anything  but  a  'circle.'  But  this  undeni- 
able fact  is  not  to  be  used  in  favor  of  scepticism  ;  indeed,  not  for  or 
against  any  particular  kind  of  philosophical  system.  Whether  one  express 
a  single  proposition,  a  single  syllogism,  or  a  long  series  of  propositions 
and  syllogisms,  one  will  express,  in  these  different  cases,  a  single  thought. 
All  our  effort  has  tended  merely  to  express  it  with  the  greatest  clearness 
and  the  greatest  force.  In  pronouncing  the  major  premise,  one  has  already 
implicitly  expressed  the  minor  and  the  conclusion.  And,  further,  it  would 
be  a  fault  in  a  system  if  all  the  parts  did  not  thus  presuppose  each  other. 
The  difference  between  what  we  call  a  '  circle  '  and  valid  reasoning,  con- 
cerns not  the  form  but  the  essential  nature  of  the  internal  act.  Human 
intelligence  may  be  defined  as  the  power  which  thinks  always,  though 
very  confusedly,  all  speculative  science.  To  understand  a  doctrine  is  to 
see  with  a  certain  degree  of  clearness  that  which  has  been  thought  too 
confusedly  hitherto.  Reflection  does  not  perceive  anything  really  new  ;  it 
consists  in  discerning  more  clearly.  The  fact  that  a  given  passage  must 
always  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  its  context  shows  that,  in  order  to 
have  a  proper  perception  of  each  part,  it  is  necessary  first  to  have  a  cer- 
tain confused  perception  of  the  indivisible  total.  Since  philosophers  differ 
so  much  in  their  conclusions,  it  might  seem  impossible  that  each  human 
intelligence  should  have  the  same  confused  thought  of  universal  specula- 
tive science.  But  in  spite  of  such  differences,  philosophers  merely  think 
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differently  this  universal  speculative  science,  which  in  reality  is  one  and 
indivisible.  This  fundamental  character  cannot  be  precise,  but  it  is  real  ; 
it  gives  to  a  philosophical  work  its  character.  And  this  general  truth  holds, 
not  merely  for  philosophers,  but  for  common-sense,  for  every  man  thinks, 
by  a  very  confused  act,  universal  speculative  science.  The  fundamental 
unity  of  all  our  purely  intellectual  perceptions  is  a  fact  too  obvious  and  too 
important  to  have  wholly  escaped  observation.  Plato  teaches  that,  in  its 
absolute  character,  science  is  one.  He  represents  it  as  the  supreme  idea, 
in  which  all  the  other  ideas  are  contained.  The  same  general  tendency  is 
represented,  in  various  ways,  by  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and, 
in  modern  times,  by  Bossuet  and  Fenelon.  Strangely  enough,  even  Con- 
dillac  says  :  "One  can  discover  a  truth  which  one  did  not  know,  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  contained  in  truths  that  are  known  to  us." 

E.  A. 

Ueber  die  Scheidung  von  grammatischem,  logischem  und  psychologischem 
Subject  resp.  Prddicat.  A.  MARTY.  Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  Ill,  3,  pp.  294-333. 
This  article  forms  the  conclusion  to  one  previously  summarised  (PHIL. 
REV.,  VI,  4).  It  discusses  a  third  case  of  the  discrepancy  between  the 
grammatical  and  the  logical  subject  and  predicate,  viz.,  that  in  which  sub- 
ject and  predicate,  both  logical  and  grammatical,  are  actually  given,  but 
in  which  the  grammatical  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  logical  ele- 
ments. The  article  consists  chiefly  of  criticisms  of  the  views  of  other  logi- 
cians who  greatly  overestimate  the  number  of  such  cases.  The  author 
divides  these  writers  into  two  classes.  (i)  Benno  Erdmann  and  Steinthal 
hold  that  the  content  of  every  judgment  admits,  logically,  only  one  mode 
of  predication,  while  grammatically  it  may  have  many;  and  that  thus  a  '  cer- 
tain factual  relation  '  of  the  content  itself  determines,  once  for  all — inde- 
pendently of  the  particularity  of  linguistic  expression — which  part  shall  be 
logical  subject,  and  which  predicate.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  author 
maintains  that  a  far  more  important  factor  in  determining  the  logical  sub- 
ject and  predicate  is  found  in  the  changing  connections  of  thought.  He 
makes  the  further  objection  that  the  language  of  Erdmann  and  Steinthal 
often  seems  to  imply  that  the  judgment,  which  is  actually  in  consciousness 
and  which  has  a  certain  grammatical  form,  is  something  distinct  from  its 
meaning;  in  other  words,  these  logicians  seem  to  regard  grammatical  expres- 
sion, not  as  the  garment  of  thought,  but  as  a  mode  of  thinking.  (2)  Other 
writers,  Lipps,  Wegener,  and  Gabelentz,  go  to  the  other  extreme,  laying 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  changing  connections  of  thought  and  the 
particular  disposition  of  speaker  and  listener.  Lipps  and  Wegener  make 
emphasis  the  criterion  of  the  predicate.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  logical  pre 
dicate  usually  represents  the  newer  and  more  interesting  part  of  the  content  ; 
nevertheless,  the  essence  of  the  predicate  is,  not  to  be  interesting,  but  to  be 
predicated  (zuerkannf)  .  Gabelentz  maintains  that  position  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  is  the  mark  of  the  actual  predicate,  called  by  him  '  psy- 
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chological*  predicate.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  even  in  the  same  lan- 
guage both  position  and  emphasis  have  many  functions  ;  hence  neither 
can  be  a  criterion  of  the  logical  predicate.  If  we  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made  upon  the  theories  of  these  two 
classes  of  logicians,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  far  less  discrepancy  than  they 
think  between  the  logical  and  grammatical  elements  of  our  judgments. 

ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 

L€  raisonnement  geometrique  et  U  syllogisme.     G.  MILHAUD.     Rev.  Ph., 

XXII,  10,  pp.  364-389. 

The  propositions  of  Euclid  rest  upon  certain  affirmations  which  are  posited 
as  primary  truths,  and  to  these  appeal  is  made,  explicitly  or  tacitly,  at  each 
step  of  the  proof.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Cournot  and  others, 
and  in  accord  with  Aristotle,  geometric  demonstration  proceeds  by  syllog- 
isms, and  by  syllogisms  of  the  first  figure.  If,  then,  the  reasoning  of 
geometry  is  given  a  place  by  itself,  this  is  not  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
syllogistic  reasoning,  but  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  syllogisms  of  which 
it  consists  have  a  peculiar  logical  value.  This  fact  is  brought  out  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  J.  S.  Mill's  criticism  of  the  syllogism  as  a  '  vicious  circle."  Is 
the  type  of  reasoning  under  consideration  to  be  deemed  analytic  merely, 
developing  only  what  is  contained  implicitly  in  the  premises  ?  Here  Kant's 
famous  example  is  discussed.  The  writer's  conclusion  is  that  thought,  as  it 
finds  expression  in  the  syllogisms  of  geometrical  reasoning,  is  truly  synthetic. 
The  syllogism  cannot  be  interpreted  by  appeal  to  the  principle  of  identity 
or  of  contradiction.  No  logical  justification  can  explain  the  satisfaction 
which  the  mind  feels  in  it.  To  name  the  fundamental  principle  involved, 
we  may  borrow  from  Schopenhauer  the  term  '  principle  of  reason, '  with 
the  understanding  that  we  mean  by  it  that  which  is  the  very  root  of  our 
faculty  of  knowledge.  Thought  as  it  finds  expression  in  the  syllogism  of 
geometry  is  not  analytic  and  static,  but  synthetic  and  dynamic. 

VIDA  F.  MOORE. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

On  Selective  Thinking.     J.  MARK  BALDWIN.     Psych.  Rev.,  V,  i,  pp.  i- 

24. 

By  'selective  thinking'  Professor  Baldwin  understands  "the  determinations 
of  the  stream  of  thought  as  having  a  trend  or  direction  of  movement,  both 
in  the  individual's  mental  history  and  also  in  the  development  of  mind  and 
knowledge  in  the  world."  The  materials  for  selective  thinking  are  not 
mere  disjecta  membra  of  the  imagination  ;  the  thought  variations,  to  be 
candidates  for  selection,  must  occupy  a  platform  which  marks  the  highest 
level  of  acquisition  to  which  the  individual  has  attained.  The  process  or 
function  of  mental  selection  must  be  looked  at  in  two  spheres,  the  first  be- 
ing that  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  Here  the  selective  pro- 
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cess  must  be  one  which  in  some  way  concerns  the  active  life,  for  it  is  only 
through  the  life  of  active  muscular  exertion  that  the  appropriateness  of  revival 
processes  may  be  tested.  We  get  a  double  function  of  selection  :  (i)  a 
sort  of  intra-organic  selection,  or  testing  of  the  general  character  of  the 
new  experience  as  calling  out  the  acquired  motor  habits  of  the  organism  ; 
(2)  an  extra -organic  or  environmental  selection,  or  testing  of  the  special 
concrete  character  of  the  experience  as  fitted,  through  the  motor  variations 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  to  bring  about  a  new  determination  in  the  system 
which  it  enters.  In  general  and  ideal  thinking  the  platform  from  which 
selection  must  be  made  is,  on  the  side  of  function,  the  attention.  The  first 
test  for  thought  variations  here  is  that  they  must  hold  the  attention  ;  which 
means  that  they  must  already  enter,  however  vaguely,  into  the  complex  of 
earlier  knowledge  in  order  that  the  habitual  motor  reflex,  which  attention  is, 
may  be  called  out.  The  second  test  is  that  imposed  by  the  social  environ- 
ment. The  environment  it  is  which  constitutes  the  control  factor  in  the 
selective  process.  When  a  selected  truth  becomes,  as  knowledge,  part  of 
a  system,  it  is  added  to  the  platform  from  which  subsequent  selections  are 
made.  In  this  way  the  organism  reproduces  in  its  own  platform  of  deter- 
mination the  very  criteria  of  selection  at  first  enforced  only  by  the  environ- 
ment. The  position  thus  taken  has  the  following  results  :  (i)  it  preserves  the 
'  utility  '  criterion  of  survival  through  the  whole  progress  of  knowledge,  but 
(2)  does  not  give  support  to  Spencer  in  looking  to  race  experience  for  the 
origin  of  the  categories  of  knowledge  ;  (3)  it  accords  with  the  theory  of 
organic  selection  for  the  determination  of  race  progress  ;  (4)  the  content  of 
the  intellectual  and  social  environment  is  kept  constant  by  the  handing 
down  of  tradition  through  social  heredity  ;  (5)  "the  systematic  determina- 
tion of  the  individual  thinker  is,  on  the  subjective  side,  just  his  sense  of 

self.- 

STELLA  E.  SHARP. 

Analyse  psychologique  de  r idee  de  devoir.     DUGAS.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  10, 

pp.  390-412. 

The  idea  of  duty,  far  from  being  peculiar  to  one  ethical  theory,  is  com- 
mon to  all,  if  duty  be  understood  as  equivalent  to  law  or  rule.  That  duty 
may  be  so  understood,  the  writer  proceeds  to  prove  by  an  examination  of 
the  various  theories  of  morality.  Hedonism,  in  making  pleasure  the  end 
of  action,  announces  an  ideal  law  which  will  be  regarded  as  capable  of  re- 
alization or  not,  according  as  one  is  an  optimist  or  a  pessimist.  A  more 
refined  hedonism  makes  the  good  to  consist  in  potential  rather  than  in 
actual  pleasure.  Man  is  actuated  by  instinct,  but  instinct  enforces  often 
the  sacrifice  of  present  pleasures,  and  even  of  life  itself.  Reflection,  fol- 
lowing upon  instinct,  lays  down  a  rule  of  action  which  soon  becomes  a 
habit,  henceforth  equivalent  to  a  blind  instinct.  We  find  then  in  the  doc- 
trine of  hedonism  a  formal  principle  of  action  as  a  substitute  for  duty. 
Utilitarian  ethics  refers  all  acts  to  the  law  of  prudence.  Morality  is  the 
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habit  of  acting  in  accordance  with  this  law.  Hedonism  and  Utilitarianism 
each  present  one  aspect  only  of  the  law  which  dictates  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. These  two  systems  present  two  forms  of  duty,  apparently  opposed, 
but  in  truth  complementary.  Altruism  admits  a  new  element,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  idea  of  duty  is  transformed.  The  negative  side  hitherto  em- 
phasized gives  place  to  the  positive.  Here  also  is  found  the  same  need  of 
a  formal  principle  of  action,  which  becomes  duly  a  law  of  habit.  Our  sym- 
pathies are  fugitive  and  unstable.  The  sentiment  of  sympathy  generalized 
by  reason,  rooted  deep  in  the  soul  and  become  a  fixed  habit,  replaces 
irregular  outbursts  of  sympathy.  The  characteristics  of  duty  do  not  contra- 
dict the  hypothesis  of  its  empirical  origin,  (i)  Obligation  signifies  a  vol- 
untary constraint  of  the  natural  propensities,  a  constraint  arising  naturally 
with  the  evolution  of  the  sentiments.  Nor  is  the  sacred  character  of  obliga- 
tion thereby  impeached  ;  the  man  whose  reason  constrains  him  to  subdue 
the  lower  and  obey  the  higher,  is  possessed  with  a  profound  respect  for 
the  higher  law  which  governs  his  destiny.  (2)  The  universality  of  duty  is 
explained  psychologically  in  accordance  with  the  same  principle.  To  act 
according  to  a  law  prescribed  by  reason,  and  deduced  by  reason  from  the 
consequences  of  action,  is  to  obey  a  law  which  imposes  itself  upon  all  men. 
The  psychological  analysis  of  duty  thus  reveals  the  narrowness  of  the  two- 
historically  opposed  theories,  and  shows  that  their  reconciliation  is  possible. 

VIDA  F.  MOORE. 

Types  of  Will.    ALEXANDER  F.  SHAND.    Mind,  No.  23,  pp.  289-325. 

This  article  discusses  the  types  of  will  under  the  following  heads  :  (i) 
Simple  Volition  ;  (2)  Will  as  Negation  ;  (3)  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive 
Will  ;  (4)  Fictitious  Choice  ;  (5)  Involuntary  Action  ;  (6)  Will  as  Impera- 
tive ;  (7)  Desire  and  Will.  The  study  of  the  types  of  will  is  the  indis- 
pensable basis  of  a  scientific  theory  of  its  essential  character.  The  more 
closely  the  typical  forms  are  studied,  the  more  apparent  becomes  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  them  under  any  one  supreme  type.  The  general  theory 
of  will  can  only  be  put  forward  as  a  scientific  hypothesis  for  interpreting 
its  distinctive  types.  The  profoundest  introspection  will  not  show  us  the 
universal  character  of  will. 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

ETHICAL. 

Fixity  of  Character :  its  Ethical  Interpretation.     J.  D.  LOGAN.     Mind,  No. 

24,  pp.  526-535. 

This  article  is  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  the  essential  na- 
ture of  freedom  consists  in  a  choice  between  alternatives,  and  that  such  free- 
dom is  the  character  of  a  moral  being.  Though  it  is  not  positively  denied  that 
freedom  may  be  a  choice  between  alternatives,  this  is  not  its  essential  nature. 
If  such  choice  is  essential  to  freedom  there  arises  the  paradox,  that  as  char- 
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acter  develops  and  becomes  set  or  fixed,  freedom  passes  into  determinism. 
Now  the  author  holds  that  moral  experience  demands  fixity  of  character  as 
the  only  possible  explanation  of  responsibility  and  moral  progress.  Though 
there  may  be  salvation  for  the  sinner,  there  can  be  no  '  law  of  death '  for 
the  saint,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  choose  it.  The  notion  of  absolute 
freedom  means  the  possibility  of  '  infinite  fluctuations '  in  character,  which 
makes  moral  progress  impossible  and  responsibility  unmeaning,  since  our 
conduct  would  be  capricious  or  contingent.  The  problem  now  is  to  interpret 
freedom  and  fixity  of  character  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  consistent. 
Freedom  is  opposed  to  compulsion  ab  extra,  and,  instead  of  following  phys- 
ical laws,  is  centrally  initiated  by  a  motive  which  is  the  idea  of  some  end  or 
future  good.  Character  is  fixed  but  not  final  or  rigid  ;  it  is  growth  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  a  habit  or  form  of  will.  Thus  we  see  that  character  is  the 
product  of  will,  or  rather  it  is  will  become  fixed  in  a  definite  tendency.  This 
is  no  loss  of  will  power,  but  the  "will's  full  possession  of  pure  and  definite 
quality,  as  being  now  really  a  will."  True  freedom  is  fixity  of  character,  or 
the  loyal,  unswerving  obedience  to  an  ideaL  EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 

The  Ethical  Significance  of  the  Idea  of  Immortality.     F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER. 

New  World,  No.  23,  pp.  420-431. 

The  first  question  considered  is  whether  immortality  is  an  ethical  postu- 
late. The  argument  in  favor  of  this  view  consists  in  showing  that  without 
immortality  it  is  not  possible  to  think  the  world  as  a  moral  cosmos.  Three 
chief  objections  to  this  argument  are  considered  and  shown  to  rest  on  mis- 
conceptions. The  second  part  of  the  paper  raises  the  question  :  What  is 
the  metaphysical  value  of  an  ethical  postulate  ?  The  ethical  postulate  of 
immortality  is  not  an  emotional  postulate,  but  is  as  rational  as  any  postu- 
late, and  has  as  good  a  claim  for  recognition  in  our  ultimate  metaphysics. 
In  conclusion,  two  points  are  noted.  When  immortality  has  been  shown  to 
be  an  ethical  postulate,  nothing  has  been  decided  as  to  the  content  of  that 
idea.  Ethics  may  prohibit  certain  unethical  beliefs  in  immortality,  but 
cannot  positively  determine  the  way  in  which  its  postulate  is  to  be  realized. 
That  problem  must  be  determined,  if  at  all,  by  scientific  and  metaphysical 
considerations.  Secondly,  however  these  non-ethical  scientific  and  meta- 
physical arguments  about  immortality  result,  the  ethical  argument  maintains 
its  independent  validity.  ALBERT  LEFEVRE, 


METAPHYSICAL. 

Les  theories  neo-lamarckiennes.     F.  LE  DANTEC.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  n,  pp. 

449-475 ;   12,  pp.  561-590. 

Neo-Lamarckian  theories  show  two  degrees  of  interpretation  :  (i)  indi- 
vidual variation  is  solely  the  result  of  movements  executed  by  individuals 
with  a  definite  object,  and  consequently  adapted  to  this  object ;  (2)  such 
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movements  are  the  results  of  conscious  effort,  and,  therefore,  consciousness 
plays  a  primary  part  in  the  formation  of  species.  In  establishing  the  former 
the  procedure  is  strictly  scientific.  Transmission  of  acquired  characteristics 
is  proved  beyond  possibility  of  doubt.  At  the  same  time  natural  selection  is 
recognized,  and  the  Lamarckian  principle  may  be  considered  a  consequence 
of  it,  the  Darwinian  being  in  turn  a  consequence  of  multiplication  in  a 
limited  environment.  The  second  position,  however,  is  a  metaphysical 
doctrine  based  on  unfounded  assertions.  Movements  of  an  animal's 
members  are  caused  by  those  of  the  component  plastids.  The  latter' s 
movements  are  involved  in  assimilation,  which  is  a  physico-chemical 
process,  and  the  only  one  essentially  characteristic  of  life.  The  an- 
imal automaton  is  a  machine  varying  at  every  instant,  as  the  result  of  its 
own  chemical  activity.  Consciousness  is  epi-phenomenal,  a  continuous 
function  in  the  mathematical  sense,  parallel  to  the  physical  state. 

ARTHUR  NUTT. 

The  Goal  of  Knowledge.  J.  H.  MUIRHEAD.  Mind,  No.  24,  pp.  476-493. 
The  ideal  of  knowledge  is  a  concept  embracing  all  reality  in  complete 
•differentiation  and  integration.  The  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  and 
the  actual  leads  to  the  extension  and  systematizing  of  knowledge.  Some 
argue,  however,  that  the  form  of  knowledge  is  incompatible  with  ultimate 
reality  :  (i)  because  knowledge  is  not  the  only  reality,  since  it  does  not 
include  feeling  and  volition  ;  (2)  because  the  unity  aimed  at  by  knowl- 
edge destroys  the  necessary  antithesis  of  thought  and  thing.  But  the 
highest  knowledge  must  include  feeling  and  volition,  for  otherwise  it  is  a 
mere  abstraction.  Nor  does  the  antithesis  of  thought  and  thing  mean  that 
the  individuality  of  the  thing  is  something  other  than  thought.  The  being- 
in-the-world  of  a  thing  is  only  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  thought  deter- 
minations. An  opaqueness  in  the  object  must  have  a  corresponding 
opaqueness  in  the  self.  Reality  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  in 
the  concrete  individual. 

BOYD  BODE. 

The  Essential  Nature  of  Religion.     LESTER  F.  WARD.     Int.  J.   E.,  VIII, 
2,  pp.  169-192. 

The  thesis  of  this  article  is  that  religion  is  a  substitute  in  the  rational 
world  for  instinct  in  the  subrational  world.  The  primordial  element  of 
mind  is  feeling,  whose  function  is  preservation.  The  thing  sought  is 
pleasure  ;  the  result  of  that  seeking  is  safety,  according  to  an  adjustment 
between  nature  and  life.  But  in  a  changing  environment  pleasure-seeking 
acts  may  cause  extinction  of  the  individual.  Instinct  is  developed  as  a 
device  to  make  acts  desirable  which  are  preservative  but  not  immediately 
pleasure-giving.  In  more  highly  developed  organisms  the  demands  of 
feeling  require  new  means  of  satisfaction.  The  perceptive  faculty  arises 
as  a  device  for  securing  the  ends  of  the  creature  with  success.  The  danger 
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now  becomes  social.  Self-satisfying  but  race-destroying  acts  require  inhi- 
bition. To  effect  this,  religion  develops  part  passu  with  reason.  The  desire 
for  racial  preservation  results  in  decrees,  in  the  form  '  thou  shalt  not, '  which 
require  sanction.  Sanction  is  found  in  the  feeling  of  helplessness  before 
external  powers.  The  religious  idea  develops  into  an  institution,  effective 
as  the  champion  of  function  against  feeling,  the  race  against  the  individual. 
Religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  altruism  and  progress,  matters  of  feeling  ; 
it  is  non-progressive  as  heredity  is  non-progressive.  It  does  not  combat 
pleasure  except  as  a  source  of  danger  ;  religious  asceticism  is  pathological. 
Will  religion  ever  fail  in  its  purpose  ?  Science,  if  robbing  religion  of  its 
sanction,  assumes,  too,  its  function.  Ultimately  all  confidence  will  be  put 
in  reason,  and  religion  will  cease  to  oppose  self-realization.  There  is  no 
confusion  here  of  ethics,  which  is  concerned  with  feeling,  and  religion  as  a 
cosmical  agent.  It  may  be  said  religion  is  concerned  with  pleasure  and 
pain  in  another  world.  But  immortality  is  a  graft  on  religion,  a  con- 
cession to  feeling,  having  no  connection  with  the  essence  of  religion. 

L.  R.  ROGERS. 

Reason  in  Religion.     C.  C.  EVERETT.     The  New  World,  No.  24,  pp.  638- 

657. 

Judgments  are  either  the  condensed  expression  of  past  thought,  past 
feeling,  past  experience,  or  they  refer  to  standards  that  are  purely  ideal. 
The  basis  of  reasoning  is  the  feeling  or  disposition  resulting  from  intellectual 
and  spiritual  development.  Man  is  a  complex  of  impulses,  out  of  which 
the  great  ideals  of  life  disentangle  themselves.  Although  no  reason  can  be 
given  for  them,  these  ideals  necessarily  stand  to  us  for  the  outward  world. 
Religion  simply  expresses  our  great  confidence  in  the  rationality  of  the  world, 
with  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  things  must  be  a  manifesta- 
tion of  reason  and  in  essence  spiritual.  Faith  finds  its  object  in  reason,  and 
gives  assurance  that  the  forces  of  morality  will  achieve  a  final  victory. 

BOYD  BODE. 


HISTORICAL. 

A  propos  de  la  geometrie  grecque  :  une  condition  du  progres  scientifique . 

G.  MILHAUD.     Rev.  de  Met.,  V,  4,  pp.  419-442. 

Geometry,  as  expounded  by  Euclid,  is  a  disinterested  science.  It  has 
nothing  to  say  about  practical  applications.  Moreover,  one  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  the  very  rapid  development  of  geometry  among  the  Greeks. 
In  truth,  we  must  put  these  two  facts  together.  Apparently  the  former  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  latter.  But  what  caused  the  decadence  of  Greek 
mathematics  ?  Lack  of  organization  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  some 
would  say  ;  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation.  Others  would  claim  that 
the  Greeks  were  incapable  of  any  but  a  high  and  dry,  abstract  science, 
divorced  from  the  facts  of  sensible  experience.  To  this  last,  it  must  be 
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answered  that  the  Greeks,  though  they  did  not  develop  our  modern  experi- 
mental method,  were  by  no  means  contemptible  observers  of  external 
facts.  Historical  events,  such  as  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the  Roman 
domination,  and  the  advent  of  Christianity,  may  more  plausibly  be  advanced 
as  an  explanation.  All  these  made  against  the  development  of  pure  science. 
We  may  then  formulate  this  law  :  science  progresses  in  proportion  to  the 
disinterestedness  with  which  it  is  cultivated.  But  this  means  more  than 
might  at  first  appear.  It  means  that  the  progress  of  applied  science  itself 
has  been  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  that  men  have  developed  for  pure 
speculation  ;  it  subordinates  practice  to  theory,  and  to  theory  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  all  practical  considerations.  The  experimental  method 
itself  is  profoundly  influenced  by  speculative  views.  In  truth,  one  may 
perhaps  test  the  degree  of  advancement  of  a  particular  science  by  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  pure  theory  which  it  introduces  into  its  general  interpre- 
tation of  experiments.  E.  A. 


Bemerkungen  zum  Sophistes.    CONSTANT/IN  RITTER.    Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  Ill,  4, 

pp.  478-503  ;  IV,  i,  pp.  18-57. 

These  articles  were  suggested  by  the  new  edition  of  Stallbaum'  s  commen- 
tary on  Plato's  Sophist.  The  author  regards  this  work  as  excellent,  but 
thinks  there  are  some  difficulties  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  explained. 
These  papers  are  a  further  commentary  on  the  difficult  passages,  which 
are  carefully  discussed.  Ritter  does  not  find  this  dialogue  so  strong  or  so 
clearly  written  as  the  earlier  works  of  Plato,  and  adds  that  Plato  is  here  no 
longer  the  master  of  the  dialogue. 

EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 


Melanchthon  ah  Philosoph.    MAIER.    Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  Ill,  4,  pp.  437-477. 

In  Melanchthon' s  philosophy,  and  in  his  treatment  of  its  relation  to  the- 
ology, one  finds  a  relapse  into  mediaeval  thought,  a  surrender  of  the  genuine 
reformation  idea  in  the  interest  of  finding  a  support  for  the  new  theology  in 
an  absolute  metaphysic.  On  this  account  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  the  reformer 
reached  the  highest  point  of  his  mental  development  when  he  refounded  the 
study  of  philosophy  through  his  philosophical  text-books,  and  sought  in  his 
Loci  to  bring  about  a  union  of  philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine,  to  reconcile 
reason  and  revelation.  His  thought  is  conservative  in  accordance  with  his 
nature.  He  esteems  philosophical  convictions  which  have  shaped  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  abhors  every  revolutionary  agitation. 
His  ideal  is,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  correct  and  develop  further  that  which 
already  exists.  His  philosophy  is  fundamentally  nothing  else  than  scholastic 
Aristotelianism.  Although  not  drawn  from  the  scholastic  text-books,  it  is 
much  more  closely  related  to  the  scholastic  Aristotle  than  to  the  real 
one.  His  lasting  service  is  that  he  vindicated  the  divine  right  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  new  church,  that  he  acknowledged  the  eternal  truth  in  regard  to 
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revelation  and  natural  knowledge,  that,  through  the  systematization  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  philosophy,  he  forever  set  the  problem  of  Prot- 
estant theology,  namely,  to  seek  the  point  of  departure  for  religious  belief  in 
theoretical  knowledge.  Melanchthon,  as  a  young  man,  enlisted  in  the  struggle 
between  the  representatives  of  the  new  humanistic  culture  and  the  followers 
of  the  old  scholastic  metaphysics.  In  a  certain  sense  he  belongs  to  the 
'  modern  '  party,  but  he  can  never  free  himself  from  the  ban  of  the  nomin- 
alistic  significance  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  The  article  proceeds  at 
length  to  examine  Melanchthon' s  divided  interest,  and  the  influence  which 
his  training,  the  people  who  entered  into  his  life,  and  the  events  in  which 
he  played  a  part,  had  upon  the  two  tendencies  found  in  his  work. 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

Sonnets  Einwirkung  auf  die  deutsche  Psychologie  des  vorigen  Jahrhunderts. 

JOHANNES  SPECK.      Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  Ill,  4,  pp.  504-519;  IV,  i,  pp.  58- 

72. 

An  empirical  reaction  followed  Wolff's  excessive  rationalism.  Sense- 
perception  was  made  the  test  of  reality  ;  and  thus  arose  the  modern  analytic 
psychology,  which  assumes  that  ideas  are  complexes  whose  explanation 
and  origin  are  found  by  analysis.  Hume's  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  ideas 
to  impressions  was  accepted,  and  every  true  idea  was  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  analysis  into  the  original  sensations  out  of  which  it  arose.  The  me- 
chanical method  of  the  time  was  adopted  and  used  in  psychology,  and 
psychologists  thought  that  mental  life  could  be  expressed  in  mechanical 
terms  of  nerve  activity.  This  was  the  philosophic  attitude  between  the 
death  of  Wolff  and  the  publication  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  and  dur- 
ing this  period  German  thought  was  affected  by  Hartley,  Tucker,  Priestley, 
and  Bonnet.  Of  these  men  Bonnet  had  by  far  most  influence,  and  is 
really  the  founder  of  physiological  psychology.  Bonnet  had  many  followers, 
but  the  most  distinguished  is,  perhaps,  Michael  Hissmann.the  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  association  of  ideas.  From  his  studies  on  the  physiology  of  the 
brain,  Hissmann  concluded  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  degree  of 
mental  endowment  and  the  weight  of  the  brain,  and  that  psychological  theo- 
ries must  be  based  on  careful  observations  of  the  brain  ;  otherwise  psy- 
chology will  be  mere  twaddle,  and  will  never  attain  the  position  of  an  exact 
science.  Bonnet's  physiological  writings  were  a  starting-point  in  German 
philosophy  ;  but  he  himself  never  went  to  the  same  extremes  as  some  of 
his  admirers  ;  they  made  psychology  subservient  to  physiology,  but  he  con- 
sidered physiology  as  an  assistant  to  psychology.  His  most  sober  follower 
was  Tetens.  Tetens  was  a  mediator  who  saw  the  true  relation  between 
psychological  conceptions  and  physiological  theories,  and  claimed  that  it 
was  the  work  of  metaphysic  to  assign  each  special  science  to  its  proper  place. 
Besides  advancing  this  new  view  of  psychology,  Bonnet  investigated  special 
problems.  In  sensation  he  taught  (i)  the  doctrine  of  specific  energies,  (2) 
the  activity  of  the  mind  in  sensation,  (3)  the  theory  of  separate  senses. 
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Of  mental  activities  and  the  representations  of  reflection  he  gave  a  physio- 
logical explanation,  and  classified  them  thus  :  (i)  recognition,  (2)  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  (3)  reflection,  (4)  dreams,  (5)  visual  hallucinations,  (6) 
pathological  phenomena  and  individual  differences,  (7)  habit. 

EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 

Some  of  the  Leading  Ideas  of  Comte  s  Positivism.     S.   H.  MELLONE.     Int. 

J.  E.,  VIII,  i,  pp.  73-86. 

This  article  discusses,  first,  Comte' s  view  of  Society  as  a  concrete  unity, 
in  which  feeling  furnishes  the  only  bond,  intelligence  being  used  merely 
for  the  ascertainment  of  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  feeling.  This  leads 
to  Comte' s  absolute  separation  between  the  egoistic  and  altruistic  impulses, 
and  to  his  view  that  the  social  ideals  mean  the  supremacy  of  the  latter  and 
the  annihilation  of  the  former.  Secondly,  the  writer  discusses  Comte' s 
corresponding  limitation  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  theoretical  knowledge, 
which  deals  simply  with  certain  relations  among  phenomena.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  article  treats  of  the  attitude  Positivism  assumes  towards  meta- 
physics. The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  root  of  the  errors  in  Comte' s 
system  lies  in  his  wrong  view  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  intelligence.  It 
is  this  which  makes  him  say  that  the  bond  between  man  and  man  is  only 
one  of  feeling,  that  nature  is  only  an  orderly  succession  of  phenomena  ; 
it  is  this  which  leads  him  to  separate  nature  from  man  and  treat  it  as  a 
foreign  power. 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

Rousseaus  Einfluss  auf  die  definitive  Form   der  kantischen  Ethik.     H. 

HOFFDING.     Kant-Studien,  II,  i,  pp.  11-22. 

Three  factors  may  be  named  which  were  influential  in  changing  the  indi- 
vidualistic and  eudaemonistic  ethics,  which  Kant  held  about  1 779,  to  the 
ethics  of  the  categorical  imperative  :  (i)  analogy  with  his  epistemology,  (2) 
studies  on  the  development  of  society,  (3)  direct  analysis  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness. The  second  of  these  is  the  most  important.  The  main  thesis  of  two 
essays  which  appeared  in  1 784  and  1 786 — the  year  before,  and  the  year  after, 
the  Grundlegung — is  that  history  is  only  intelligible  when  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  race  and  not  of  the  individual.  Translating  this  into 
ethics,  the  categorical  imperative  becomes  the  expression  of  an  instinct, 
natural  to  man,  which  is  only  explicable  when  we  view  him  as  a  member  of 
the  race.  This  was  hidden  from  Kant  on  account  of  his  rejection  of  a 
psychological  basis  for  ethics.  Looked  at  genetically,  Pure  Practical  Reason 
is  disguised  social  psychology.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  later, 
Kant  admits  a  connection  between  legality  and  morality,  although  he  always 
opposes  them.  It  is  a  duty,  he  says,  to  work  for  a  certain  order  in  the  state. 
Thus  law  rests  on  morality,  and  the  moral  consciousness  is  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  end  of  historical  development.  It  is  also  probable  that  Rous- 
seau influenced  the  form  of  Kant's  ethics.  According  to  the  contrat  social 
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man  is  both  sovereign  and  subject,  and  this  has  its  parallel  in  Kant.  The 
volonte generate  becomes  the  '  intelligible  world.'  Rousseau,  by  his  asser- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  by  his  discussion  of  the  relation 
between  the  individual  and  society,  influenced  Kant  and  through  him  the 
thought  of  the  following  century. 

WILLIAM  MANAHAN. 


Zur  Lehre  Kants  von  den  logischen  Grundsatzen.    J.  BERGMANN.     Kant- 

Studien,  II,  2  u.  3,  pp.  323-348. 

In  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Kant  sets  up  the  law  of  contradiction 
as  the  supreme  principle  of  all  analytic  judgments.  In  some  of  his  earlier 
works  the  law  of  identity  was  the  principle  of  affirmative,  and  the  law  of 
contradiction  the  principle  of  negative,  judgments.  Now  the  principle  ot 
identity  is  a  criterion  of  the  truth  of  affirmative  analytic  judgments,  but  the 
principle  of  contradiction  is  not  a  criterion  of  truth  but  of  falsehood,  and  is 
applicable  only  to  contradictory  affirmative,  and  not  to  negative,  judgments. 
The  principles  of  identity  and  contradiction  do  not  suffice  for  negative  judg- 
ments. For  these  we  require  two  other  principles  :  (i)  '  contradictory  op- 
posites  cannot  both  be  true  ;'  (2)  '  contradictory  opposites  cannot  both  be 
false. '  These  latter  principles  do  not  show  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  judgment 
considered  in  itself,  but  only  in  comparison  with  another  judgment  whose  truth 
or  falsity  is  already  known.  They  may  be  called,  therefore,  relative  criteria, 
as  opposed  to  identity  and  contradiction  which  are  absolute.  These  results 
are  founded  on  the  supposition  that  there  are  affirmative  j  udgments  which 
are  both  analytic  and  contradictory.  Analytic  judgments  seem  to  resolve 
themselves  into  the  tautologies.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  fact  that 
two  contents  may  be  objectively  the  same  but  subjectively,  i.e.,  in  appre- 
hension, different.  When,  e.g.,  we  say  a  triangle  has  three  angles,  we  have 
a  real  analytic  judgment,  since  the  apprehension  of  three  angles  is  different 
from  that  of  three  sides  ;  but  a  triangle  in  having  the  one  has  also  the  other. 
Kant  supposed  a  judgment  could  not  be  analytic  if  formed  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  object.  But  this  does  not  follow  from  his  definition.  This  de- 
mands only  that  the  consideration  of  the  object  be  limited  to  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  the  concept.  As  to  the  contradictory  affirmative  judgments, 
we  must  mention  that  there  are  predicates  which  need  only  to  be  brought 
together  in  order  to  see  that  they  cannot  be  united  in  the  same  object. 
Take  for  example  the  proposition  '  Blue  eyes  are  black. '  While  Wolff  and 
his  successors  ascribed  these  logical  laws  to  things,  Kant  denies  to  them  that 
ontological  significance.  They  are  laws  of  thought.  When  Kant  denies 
that  logic  is  an  organon  which  instructs  us  about  things  as  such,  he  is 
thinking  of  synthetic  knowledge.  Logic  is  not  an  organon  in  which  the 
principles  of  identity  and  contradiction  free  us  from  a  consideration  of  ob- 
jects. For,  to  make  an  analytic  judgment,  we  must  consult  the  object,  and 
the  only  difference  between  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments  is  that  in  the 
latter  we  go  beyond  the  constituent  content  of  the  concept  of  the  subject. 

WILLIAM  MANAHAN. 


NOTICES   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origins  of  Religion. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN.     New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1897. — pp. 

ix,  447. 

That  Mr.  Allen  has  a  knack  for  luminous  description  and  striking  gen- 
eralization is  evident  on  every  page  of  this  interesting  book.  His  multi- 
tudinous facts — the  collection  of  many  years  of  reading  and  observation — 
never  usurp  the  place  of  command,  but  are  themselves  marshalled  with 
military  precision.  The  problem,  too,  is  still  an  interesting  one,  whether 
religion  originates  in  animism  or  in  the  belief  in  ghosts.  Mr.  Allen  desires 
to  reconcile  the  two  views,  though  his  leaning  to  the  ghost  theory  amounts, 
as  he  says,  to  the  hope  that  he  has  rehabilitated  Euhemerism.  He  insists 
that  nature-worship  of  all  kinds  is  a  secondary  and  derived  phenomenon, 
and  that  mythology  is  not  a  primary  fact  of  religion  at  all,  but  mere 
theory,  invented  for  purposes  of  explanation.  Such  a  view  necessitates,  of 
course,  a  conception  of  religion  in  which  ethical  and  even  intellectual  ele- 
ments have  no  place.  Religion  is  taken  to  be  solely  a  matter  of  custom 
and  practice — acts  of  deference  paid  to  the  persons  of  the  dead  (p.  24), 
whether  in  simple  ancestor-worship,  or  in  the  etherialized  worship  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  ethics,  the  sentiment,  the  humanitarianism  characteristic  of 
modern  conceptions  of  religion  ' '  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  religion 
proper  "  (p.  40).  In  other  words,  the  rational  and  ethical  content  usually 
included  in  the  idea  of  God,  is  here  excluded  by  definition.  Hence,  what 
lies  before  us  is  an  account  of  some  primitive  customs  of  worship,  and  an 
attempt  to  trace  a  genetic  connection  between  them  and  developed  wor- 
ships, especially  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian. 

Mr.  Allen  dissents  from  Mr.  Spencer  by  admitting  that  some  gods  may 
not  be  deified  men.  It  seems  to  him  that  after  the  idea  of  godhead  be- 
came fixed  it  was  possible  to  frame  new  gods  from  abstract  conceptions  or 
natural  objects.  Nevertheless,  the  primary  source  of  all  is  the  burial  cus- 
toms of  primitive  peoples.  Cremation  first  suggested  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  All  the  paraphernalia  of  worship,  including  temples,  idols, 
sacred  trees  and  wells,  priesthoods,  sacrifices,  etc.,  take  their  origin  from 
the  various  articles,  persons,  and  rites  made  sacred  through  association  with 
the  grave  and  its  occupant.  Jahweh  was  originally  a  stone  marking  the 
grave  of  some  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews,  and  later  a  phallic  emblem  signi- 
fying that  the  object  of  worship  was  a  god  of  increase.  In  a  similar  way, 
burial  stones  in  Egypt  became  shafts,  signifying  a  ray  of  sunlight.  Partly 
by  absorption  of  other  gods,  partly  through  Jahweh' s  'jealousy,'  and 
finally  through  the  patriotic  reaction  provoked  by  the  aggressions  of  the 
Assyrians,  Jahweh  became  not  only  the  supreme  God,  but  also  the  only 
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God.  In  this  way  arose,  first,  polytheism  and  then  monotheism.  The 
special  features  of  Christianity  are  accounted  for  as  only  "a  resume  or 
idealized  embodiment  of  all  the  chief  conceptions  already  common  to  the 
main  cults  of  Mediterranean  civilization"  (p.  227).  The  humanity  of  God  is 
readily  explained  :  "The  god  was  the  dead  king,  and  the  king  was  the 
living  god"  (p.  227).  Then,  there  were  possessions,  incarnatfons,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  living  god  or  of  his  representative  in  order  to  replenish  the 
life  of  the  dead  one,  or  to  propitiate  him.  Furthermore — and  this  the 
author  regards  as  one  of  his  most  important  original  discoveries' — the  genesis 
of  most  developed  religions  owes  much  to  the  deliberate  manufacture  of 
gods  by  killing.  A  human  being  is  buried  alive  under  the  foundations  of 
a  house,  a  bridge,  or  a  city's  walls,  in  order  to  become  a  protecting 
divinity.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  was  suggested  by  the  germination  of  seeds 
offered  at  a  new  made  grave  ;  in  order  to  extend  the  cultivated  area,  hu- 
man victims,  regarded  as  also  divine,  were  slain  and  more  seeds  planted 
with  their  bodies  ;  thus  arose  the  various  corn-gods.  The  legends  con- 
cerning the  Christ  are  "  mainly  constructed  out  of  the  details  of  such  god- 
making  sacrifices' '  (p.  285).  The  Lord's  supper  reflects  the  honorific  eating 
of  the  dead,  that  is,  religious  cannibalism.  Christianity,  moreover,  has  de- 
generated from  the  pure  monotheism  of  later  Jewish  worship  by  introduc- 
ing two  new  major  divinities,  and  a  crowd  of  minor  divinities  called  saints. 

Much  that  is  essential  to  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  religion,  as  indicated 
by  its  origins,  will  be  missed  in  this  argument.  The  omission  of  all  men- 
tion of  the  Vedic  and  Persian  religions,  for  instance,  can  hardly  be  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  primitive,  for  the  author  admits 
that  "  no  religion  as  we  now  know  it  is  by  any  means  primitive"  (p.  321). 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  these  religions  would  fail  to  throw  important 
light  on  the  origins  of  religion  in  general.  Again,  the  tendencies  to 
monotheism  outside  the  Hebrew  religion  would  have  received  fuller  recog- 
nition, no  doubt,  if  only  the  determination  had  not  been  made  to  exclude 
all  logical  elements  from  the  idea  of  God.  Buddhism  is  barely  named, 
though  in  its  history  we  directly  behold,  as  in  few  other  instances,  the  very 
inner  forces  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  great  religion.  That  the  point  of 
view  forbids  the  recognition  of  such  inner  forces  is  unfortunate.  Surely 
psychology  and  philosophy  have  something  indispensable  to  say  about  the 
evolution  of  the  idea  that  comprises  both  the  logical  and  the  ethical  ideas 
of  humanity. 

The  conception  of  evolution  here  employed  is  popular  rather  than  critical. 
Of  laws  of  religious  development  very  little  is  said.  The  rise  of  monotheism, 
for  example,  is  attributed  to  a  set  of  mere  historical  accidents  in  an  obscure 
tribe  in  Syria.  Of  the  laws  of  the  interaction  between  ethics  and  religion, 
there  is  not  a  word.  Analogy  is  somewhat  overworked  in  places  in  the 
effort  to  pile  up  evidence  for  the  author's  views.  That  Jesus  is  represented 
as  using  a  number  of  parables  drawn  from  agriculture,  hardly  increases  the 
evidence  that  the  Christ-story  is  derived  from  corn-god  legends  (p.  387). 
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Other  examples  of  weak  analogy  will  follow  in  what  is  about  to  be  said  of 
the  treatment  accorded  Christian  institutions.  Even  more  serious  than  the 
over-valuation  of  evidence,  however,  is  the  oft-exposed  fallacy,  fundamental 
to  the  entire  argument,  that  the  earliest  and  simplest  phenomenon  of  any 
class  contains  the  complete  substance  or  explanation  of  every  member  of 
that  class.  It  is  in  Polynesia,  for  instance,  that  "  we  usually  stand  nearest 
to  the  very  core  of  religion1 '  (p.  249)  ;  anything  not  found  in  Polynesia  must, 
of  course,  be  something  other  than  religion.  The  ghost-theory  is  a  theory 
of  the  basis  of  religion  (p.  139),  rather  than  as  to  what  was  the  first  stage  of 
religion.  The  question  is  asked  :  ' '  Can  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  Deity 
of  Christendom  till  we  find  him  at  last  in  a  forgotten  Semitic  ghost  of  the 
earliest  period  ?' '  (p.  1 54).  As  well  might  one  ask  :  Can  we  trace  the  origin 
of  man  till  we  find  him  in  an  obscure  protozoon  ?  If  one  insists  upon 
committing  the  favorite  fallacy  of  the  Middle  Ages  (cf.  p.  408),  it  seems  a 
pity  that,  instead  of  drawing  definitions  from  what  is  nearest  ourselves  and 
necessarily  used  as  a  guide  in  all  our  investigation  of  the  remote,  one  should 
invert  the  process  by  drawing  definitions  from  what  is  most  problematical 
and  least  open  to  direct  observation. 

It  is  only  natural,  indeed  logical  rigor  requires  it,  that  some  violence 
should  be  done  to  facts  in  the  effort  to  compress  them  into  a  formula  thus 
derived.  Thus,  to  prove  that  Christian  houses  of  worship  are  nothing  but 
transformed  burial  places,  reference  is  made  to  the  analogy  between  the 
cruciform  church  and  alley-crossings  in  the  catacombs,  and  especially 
to  the  preservation  of  the  relics  of  saints  in  churches.  But  this  ignores 
two  facts  :  (i)  that  the  earliest  meeting-places  of  Christian  worshippers 
were  not  the  catacombs,  but  private  houses,  work-shops,  and  the  like  ; 
(2)  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  Christians  do  not  worship  in  cruciform 
churches,  or  adore  relics.  The  method  of  disposing  of  difficulties  grow- 
ing out  of  the  usages  of  Protestants  is  to  deny  that  Protestantism  is  real 
Christianity  (p.  411).  Great  is  the  power  of  definition  !  Yet  the  arbitrariness 
of  this  procedure  is  more  than  matched  at  other  points.  The  devotion  of 
Christian  martyrs,  it  is  said,  "is  essentially  similar  to  the  self-immolation 
of  the  artificial  gods,  ...  for  Christianity  is  only  nominally  a  monothe- 
istic religion,  and  the  saints  and  martyrs  form  in  it  practically  a  secondary  or 
minor  rank  of  deities"  (p.  271).  If  it  be  objected  that  the  martyrs  them- 
selves and  those  who  reverence  their  relics  know  of  no  such  thing,  and 
that  the  worship  offered  to  saints  differs  entirely  in  its  intention  from  that 
offered  to  God,  the  rejoinder  is  ready  :  "Technical  distinctions  like  these 
are  always  a  part  of  the  artificial  theology  of  scholastic  priesthoods  ;"  they 
are  merely  "fanciful  lumber"  (p.  403).  In  other  words,  the  results  of  an 
empirical  study  of  what  is  near  at  hand  are  set  aside,  because  they  seem  to 
contradict  a  theory  based  on  remote,  obscure,  and  somewhat  disputable 
facts.  The  climax  of  arbitrariness  is  the  treatment  of  history  which,  in 
spite  of  the  proposed  rehabilitation  of  Euhemerism,  puts  David  (p.  6),  Christ 
(pp.  378,  388),  Peter  (p.  421)  and  Paul  (p.  387)  into  the  convenient  category 
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of  probable  or  possible  fictions.  The  Gospels  are  discredited  by  being  attrib- 
uted to  a  period  vaguely  designated  as  "long  after"  the  events  that  they 
profess  to  describe  (p.  398).  Jahweh,  as  the  Christian  God,  the  Father,  is, 
according  to  convenience,  either  "the  local  and  national  deity  of  the  Jewish 
people"  (p.  5),  or  "a  single  supreme  God,  the  creator  and  upholder  of  all 
things"  (p.  14).  Finally,  hearsay  science  plays  its  oracular  part:  "We 
now  know  that  consciousness  is  a  function  of  the  brain.  .  .  .  We  also 
know  that  consciousness  ceases  altogether  at  death  "  (p.  46). 

This  criticism  of  the  method  of  the  book  detracts  nothing  from  the  value 
of  the  facts  which  it  collects  together.  When  these  facts  are  supplemented  by 
others  drawn  from  other  fields,  they  will  be  capable  of  playing  an  important 
part  in  the  construction  of  a  theory  of  the  origins  of  religion.  But  we  shall 
never  understand  the  origin  of  religion  by  studying  merely  its  primitive 
forms.  Not  only  are  we  unable  to  observe  any  such  primitive  form,  but 
even  if  we  were,  we  should  have  to  interpret  it  by  the  outcome  of  religious 
evolution  as  we  find  this  in  ourselves  and  about  ourselves. 

GEORGE  A.  COE. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

Psychology  of  the  Moral  Self.     By  B.  BOSANQUET.     New  York,  The  Mac- 

millan  Company,  1897. — pp.  vi,  132. 

This  is  a  timely  and  well-executed  piece  of  work.  In  the  form  of  some 
ten  short,  luminous  lectures  it  applies  the  results  of  the  best  '  English  ' 
and  '  foreign '  psychology  of  to-day  to  the  problems  of  ethical  science. 
While  for  this  reason  a  '  modern '  book,  it  is  also  for  other  reasons  a 
classical  book.  The  difficulties  that  are  partly  solved  by  this  fresh  psy- 
chology are  precisely  those  in  which  the  ethical  student  ought  to  feel  in- 
terested. And  the  question  of  how  the  traditional  and  current  philosophy 
is  affected  by  the  accredited  facts  of  psycho-physical  science,  is  also  dealt 
with. 

Psychology  is  defined  as  the  science  of  "physical  events,"  of  the 
"facts  experienced  within  a  soul;"  as  the  theory  of  "everything  that 
goes  to  make  up  "  the  world  of  the  '  soul.'  Mr.  Bosanquet  goes  as  far  as 
any  recent  psychologist  (Professor  Titchener,  e.g.,  in  his  Outline)  could 
wish  in  the  way  of  distrust  and  avoidance  of  any  initial  hypothesis  or  as- 
sumption about  the  nature  or  activity  of  the  self.  The  self,  the  moral 
self,  is  for  him  built  up  out  of  "  presentative  "  elements,  and  the  "  mere 
mass  of  feeling  which  is  the  undeveloped  soul."  The  soul  is  "  not  a  ready- 
made  machine ' '  working  on  a  certain  material,  but  a  growth  of  material 
more  like  a  process  of  crystallization,  the  material  moulding  itself  accord- 
ing to  its  own  affinities  and  cohesions.  (It  is  really  just  this  '  moulding  ' 
that,  e.g.,  Kiilpe  and  Titchener  describe  in  their  psychologies.)  The 
"operative  content,"  the  "actual  being"  of  the  soul,  "comes  from  the 
environment."  Man's  environment,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
spiritual,  according  to  true  philosophy  and  to  evolutionary  science.  It 
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is,  moreover,  social.  "All  content  which  can  be  systematized  within 
the  self  is  social."  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  in  this  very  modern — in  touch  with 
the  '  social  psychology '  of  the  sociologists,  and  with  the  work  of  in- 
vestigators like  Professor  Baldwin.  I  have  mentioned  at  once  this  idea 
of  the  content  of  the  self  being  social.  It  is  to  be  found  rather  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  and  between  the  lines;  but  it  is  still  one  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  book.  But  the  main  matter  of  the  book  is  a  successful 
attempt  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  work  of  Ward,  James,  Stout,  and 
Munsterberg,  upon  the  psychology  of  ethics.  As  to  the  '  operative  con- 
tent' of  the  soul,  Mr.  Bosanquet  uses  with  skill  all  the  solid  work  of 
Ward  and  Stout  on  the  contents  of  the  'presentation  masses,'  the  'psy- 
choses '  and  the  '  appercipient  masses '  that  constitute  the  working  self ; 
and  as  to  '  ideo-motor  action '  he  applies  to  moral  action  the  ideas  of 
James  and  Munsterberg,  Herbart  and  Lotze,  and  others.  He  adopts 
Ward's  conception  of  a  totum  objectivum  which  is  gradually  differentiated 
into  distinct  presentations  ;  the  Herbartian  theory  of  '  sub-conscious  pre- 
sentations ;'  the  '  organic  sensations '  of  Bain  and  the  physiological  psy- 
chologists—all that  "embraces  our  whole  psychosis  as  a  single  experience." 
These  various  things  make  up  the  self,  and  the  world  of  the  self.  So  the 
self  and  its  contents  cannot  be  separated  from  the  physical  world,  from 
the  world  of  beauty,  the  world  of  'ideas,'  the  world  of  moral  'tendencies,' 
the  world  of  social  effort.  The  'growth  of  consciousness,'  and  of  'self- 
consciousness,'  and  the  'organization  of  intelligence  '  are  freshly  and  suc- 
cessfully described  in  a  series  of  chapters.  The  transition  from  conscious- 
ness to  self-consciousness  is  a  'social  evolution.'  The  "search  for  an 
innermost  self,  a  sacred  holy  of  holies  in  one's  self  which  never  changes 
and  is  never  obtruded  upon,  is  hopeless."  One  of  the  best  and  most 
skillful  parts  of  the  book  is  the  passage  (pp.  89-92)  where  the  fact  that 
the  self's  content  is  'ideas  of  experience'  is  reconciled  with  the  fact  that 
the  self's  content  consists  of  purposes  and  tendencies.  It  shows  us  how  a 
quasi  hypothetical  judgment  is  implied  in  the  moral  volition.  "All  gen- 
eral moral  judgment,  then,  except  the  judgment  on  things  to  be  done,  is 
hypothetical,  and  useful  only  as  a  sort  of  first  approximation  to  actual 
circumstances  (p.  113)." 

The  bearing  of  modern  psychology  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
soul  and  body,  is  kept  in  view  throughout.  We  have  to  suppose  "not 
that  the  spiritual  element  begins  at  a  given  point  in  nature,  but  that  the 
whole  process  of  nature  is  capable  of  being  instrumental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  which  is  of  spiritual  value. ' ' 

As  already  indicated,  Mr.  Bosanquet  goes  as  far  as  he  well  can  in  tracing 
to  environment  almost  all  that  is  characteristic  of  the  self.  Like  Professor* 
Titchener,  he  holds  that  our  emotions  cannot  be  defined  in  themselves, 
but  only  in  respect  of  their  presentative  (objective)  elements.  Sym- 
pathy, too,  is  explained  by  him  objectively,  by  the  fact  that  the  "content 
of  the  self  is  social,"  that  our  life  is  the  life  of  others.  Where  is  a  man's 
self,  if  he  lose  friend,  reputation,  calling  ? 
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The  book  should  be  read  by  all  students  of  psychology,  ethics,  or  philos- 
ophy. It  shows  us  where  we  stand  regarding  conduct,  in  the  light  of  the 
science  of  to-day.  It  is  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Bosanquet's  other  books  and 
with  his  general  essays  on  social  questions.  It  shows  us  a  real  develop- 
ment of  thought  founded  upon  fact  and  science  and  philosophy.  One 
might  question  whether  there  are  not  things  (upon  the  activity  of  the  self) 
in  Mr.  Stout's  two  volumes,  and  perhaps  in  Wundt's  theory  of  apperception 
and  will,  to  which  Mr.  Bosanquet  does  not  do  justice.  But  any  criticism 
like  this  does  not  affect  the  value  of  his  book.  It  is  indispensable  at  the 

present  time. 

W.  CALDWELL. 

An    Outline  Introductory  to  Kanf  s   Critique  of  Pure  Reason.     By  R.  M. 

WENLEY,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     New 

York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1897. — pp.  v,  95. 

Every  effort  to  tone  down  the  pedagogic  difficulties  in  handling  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  most  welcome.  Teaching  chemical  science 
without  a  laboratory  is  almost  as  serious  as  trying  to  make  Kant  intelligible 
before  the  student  has  come  into  possession  of  the  reagents  and  appliances 
of  reflective  experience.  Aware  of  the  limitations  of  an  outline,  and  of  its 
dangers  as  a  pitfall  in  the  pursuit  of  any  topic,  Professor  Wenley  has  pre- 
pared these  pages  as  a  guide  to  pupils  taking  up  Kant  for  the  first  time. 
In  this  excellently  written  little  work  he  has  attempted  to  compress  fifty 
years,  or  so,  of  reflective  history  "in  the  simplest  form  possible,"  and  to 
show  how  the  Critique  came  to  be  written  at  all. 

The  first  topic,  "The  Genesis  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  presents 
the  philosophic  issue  of  Hume's  presuppositions  and  analyses,  and  sketches 
Kant's  early  growth  in  the  Wolffian  environment  of  Konigsberg.  Kant's 
attainment  of  intellectual  independence  is  presented  by  showing  the  logica 
defects  in  the  thought  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  issue  in  his  own  mind  of 
"the  problem  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason"  the  second  topic.  This 
problem  is  considered  in  terms  of  'synthesis,'  apparent  in  forms  of  daily 
experience,  and  finally  shown  to  be  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of 
knowledge  itself.  Educing  the  successive  problems  in  these  two  sections 
to  explain  the'  '  critical '  standpoint  will  serve  as  good  exercises  in  logical 
analysis  for  the  pupil  ;  but  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  making  Kant's  growth 
assume  the  ideal,  logical  order  as  it  is  here  presented.  The  pupil  will  be 
confused  when  he  comes  later  to  the  biographical  facts.  The  "Outline  of 
the  Contents  of  the  Critique"  is  far  less  satisfactory  than  the  preceding  por- 
tions of  the  Outline.  It  fails  to  bring  out  the  all-important  fact  that  Kant 
was  approaching  the  problems  of  reality  in  a  pioneer  way,  but  under  the 
guise  of  logic.  A  few  explanatory  remarks  under  some  of  the  headings, 
e.g.,  IV,  p.  30,  would  not  have  been  amiss.  The  treatment  of  the  fourth 
topic,  ' '  The  Contents  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, ' '  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
book.  In  it  the  Introduction,  ^Esthetic,  Analytic,  and  Dialectic  are  consid- 
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ered  successively.  Their  chief  problems  and  conclusions  are  presented,  sup- 
ported, and  clarified,  largely  by  arguments  in  the  writer's  own  language. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  pupils  will  find  their  way  to  Kant  much  more 
easily  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  half  of  this  exposition.  A  short 
conclusion  intimates  what  becomes  of  Kant's  agnosticism  in  the  succeeding 
Critiques.  The  short  list  of  original  'Texts'  of  Kant's  works,  'Transla- 
tions '  and  '  Aids '  in  English  is,  perhaps,  less  efficient  than  the  glossary  of 
a  dozen  or  so  technical  terms  and  biographical  notes  which  conclude  the 
work. 

Professor  Wenley  has  written  in  a  clear,  concise  way,  which  will  appeal 
to  pupils.  The  book  is,  however,  a  sketch  to  be  read  after  the  study  of 
the  Critique,  or  Watson's  Selections,  serving  to  bring  Kant's  problems  and 
general  results  into  an  easily  encompassed  group.  The  chief  value  of  the 
Outline  is  in  adding  the  reenforcement  of  the  printed  page  to  the  voice 
of  the  instructor — no  small  gain  in  itself.  A  number  of  misprints  have 
escaped  the  proof-reader.  The  third  sentence  on  page  75  should  read 
affirmatively  instead  of  negatively.  Several  dates  affixed  to  names  and 
books  at  the  close  are  inaccurate. 

EDWARD  FRANKLIN  BUCHNER. 

Religion  et  critique.     Par  L'  ABBE  DE  BROGLIE.     Paris,  Victor  Lecoffre, 

1896. — pp.  Ix,  360. 

This  is  a  posthumous  collection  of  lectures  on  Christian  apologetics,  de- 
livered chiefly  at  the  Institut  catholique  de  Paris  during  the  eighties. 
The  method  is  what  the  writer  of  the  preface,  the  Abbe  C.  Piat,  calls  the 
historical,  in  distinction  from  the  metaphysical.  This  means  that  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  existence  of  God  are  postponed  until  after  history 
and  the  comparative  study  of  religion  have  had  their  say.  The  author 
first  defines  religion  as  belief  in  an  invisible  and  superior  world,  distinct 
from  the  actual  world,  in  which  the  object  of  human  aspirations — the  beauti- 
ful, the  good,  and  ideal  perfection — is  realized.  Next,  the  true  religion, 
that  is,  the  completely  true  one,  is  defined  as  a  system  of  objective  and 
real  relations  with  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  joined  with  doctrinal  teach- 
ing whose  truth  is  guaranteed  by  an  authentic  word  of  God,  the  authenticity 
of  that  word  itself  being  guaranteed  by  transcendent  historical  proofs. 
The  historical  and  comparative  study  of  religion  now  comes  in  to  show  that 
the  definition  of  the  true  religion  is  applicable  to  no  religion  but  the  Chris- 
tian. The  scholastic  method  here  is  characteristic  ;  indeed,  the  author 
looks  for  and  aims  to  promote  a  revival  of  scholastic  philosophy.  Advanc- 
ing from  the  historical  argument  to  the  metaphysical,  he  opposes  to  the 
positivistic  denial  of  the  possibility  of  metaphysics  the  doctrine  that  the 
sciences  themselves  deal  with  causes  and  substances  in  the  metaphysical 
sense  of  these  terms.  He  does  not  prove  this  by  analysing  the  structure 
of  knowledge,  however,  but  by  frankly  accepting  the  metaphysics  of  unin- 
structed  common  sense — that  we  directly  observe  real  space,  bodies,  persons, 
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and  causes  by  the  external  sense,  and  our  own  freedom  by  the  internal 
sense.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  title  of  the  book  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood to  indicate  any  examination  of  the  bearing  of  the  great  critical  move- 
ment in  epistemology  upon  religion  ;  '  criticism '  is  loosely  used  to  desig- 
nate all  modern  views  that  deny  the  supernatural.  Positivists,  rationalists 
and  even  evolutionists  are  all  lumped  together.  There  is  no  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  grounds  advanced  by  any  of  these,  nor  is  the  history  of 

philosophy  employed  in  any  discriminating  way. 

GEORGE  A.  COE. 

Die  Lehre  des  hi.  Thomas  von  Aquino  uber  die  Moglichkeit  einer  anfangs- 
losen  Schopfung.  Von  Fr.  THOMAS  ESSER.  Munster,  AschendorfF  sche 
Buchhandlung,  1895. — PP-  v*»  X7^- 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  refute  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that 
Thomas  Aquinas  accepted  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  the  world  is 
eternal.  The  author  contends  that  Thomas  never  committed  himself  to 
any  metaphysical  solution  of  the  problem,  but  rather  proved  that  no 
metaphysical  solution — that  is,  absolutely  conclusive  demonstration — is 
possible.  Faith  is,  therefore,  free  to  accept  the  Scriptural  doctrine  that 
creation  is  not  eternal.  The  essay,  which  is  mainly  controversial,  displays 
great  familiarity  with  Scholastic  literature,  as  well  as  the  subtlety  character- 
istic of  many  of  the  Schoolmen.  Incidentally,  it  takes  occasion  to  protest 
against  wholesale  criticisms  of  Thomas  and  the  Thomists,  insisting  that 
nothing  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Scholasticism,  of  which  the  essay 
gives  an  example,  entitles  one  to  judge  of  the  official  philosopher  and 

philosophy  of  the  Church. 

GEORGE  A.  COE. 

Raumasthetik  und  geometrisch-optische  Tduschungen.  Von  Professor  THEO- 

DOR  LIPPS.     Leipzig,  Earth,  1897. — pp.  424. 

The  ever  interesting  subject  of  optical  illusions  receives  here  a  systematic 
treatment  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  aesthetics  of  form.  The 
author  starts  from  the  thought  that  the  optical  and  the  aesthetical  impres- 
sions which  we  receive  from  geometric  forms,  are  only  two  sides  of  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  that  their  common  property  lies  in  the  idea  of  "  me- 
chanical activities. ' '  These  ' '  mechanical  activities  ' '  are  described,  and  the 
geometrical-optical  illusions  are  explained  from  them.  What  Professor 
Lipps  meant  by  a  '  mechanical  activity '  can,  perhaps,  be  seen  from  the 
following  :  "The  uprightness  of  the  [Doric]  column  is  its  '  proper  activity.' 
Thereby  the  word  activity  is  intended  in  its  full  sense  ;  as  effort,  exertion, 
expenditure  of  force  ;  at  the  same  time  as  expenditure  of  force,  whereby 
something  is  accomplished."  In  the  course  of  the  treatment  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  geometrical  forms  and  nature-forms.  Beautiful  geo- 
metrical forms  are  those  whose  arrangement  is  beautiful,  independently  of 
any  actually  existing  objects  in  nature.  The  thesis  of  the  book  is  :  that 
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geometrical  forms  attain  their  beauty  by  arousing  in  us  the  feelings  similar 
to  those  aroused  by  corresponding  nature-forms. 

E.  W.  SCRIPTURE. 


The  Reading  of  Words:  a  Study  in  Apperception.  By  W.  B.  PILLS- 
BURY.  A  Thesis  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Cornell  University  for  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — pp.  78. 

The  first  part  gives  a  clear  and  valuable  account  of  Wundt's  doctrine  of 
apperception.  Still  more  important  is  the  author's  experimental  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject.  The  problem  was  to  determine  the  amount  of  change 
which  might  be  made  in  an  object,  ordinarily  perceived  in  a  certain  way, 
without  change  in  the  character  of  the  resultant  perception.  For  this  pur- 
pose words  were  thrown  for  an  instant  on  a  ground  glass  screen  by  a  pro- 
jecting lantern.  The  subject  was  asked  to  read  the  words  on  the  screen. 
Three  different  kinds  of  mistakes  were  introduced  into  the  words,  a  letter 
being  blurred,  replaced  by  another,  or  omitted.  The  percentage  of  times 
the  mistakes  were  detected  indicated  the  effectiveness  of  the  alteration. 
The  mistakes  were  most  effective  in  the  order  :  omission,  substitution,  blur- 
ring. It  was  also  found  that  the  value  of  a  letter  as  opposing  or  aiding  the 
completion  of  a  word,  varied  with  its  position  in  the  order  from  left  to  right 
(averages  of  percentages  in  Table  IV).  The  two  opposing  forces  in  these 
cases  were  the  tendency  to  recognize  (apperceive)  the  word  as  a  whole,  and 
the  tendency  to  recognize  a  letter  that  conflicted  with  the  word.  Further 
experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  varying  these  factors.  An 
increase  of  the  number  of  mistaken  letters  to  two,  showed  no  appreciable 
effect ;  the  increase  was  not  carried  further.  An  increase  in  the  length  of 
the  word  showed  that  the  tendency  to  recognition  was  independent  of  the 
length  of  the  word,  which  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  initial 
letters  are  most  effective  in  causing  recognition.  The  calling  out  of  the 
word  just  before  exposure  hindered  the  detection  of  an  error.  The  calling 
out  of  a  different  word  greatly  modified  the  word  supposed  to  be  seen.  The 
statement  that  incorrect  words  would  be  shown  caused  correct  words  to  be 
read  wrongly.  How  far  this  influence  can  extend,  even  when  the  subject 
knows  that  the  seen  word  will  be  different,  is  shown  by  Table  XII.  Several 
tables  show  the  preponderance  of  expectation  over  sensation,  or  the  re- 
verse, or  the  combination  of  the  two. 

The  illusions  obtained  by  Dr.  Pillsbury  call  to  mind  Dr.  Seashore's  produc- 
tion of  illusions  and  hallucinations  by  suggestive  factors  (Stud.  Yale  Psych. 
Lab.,  1895,  III,  pp.  46  ff).  We  can  also  find  confirmation  of  the  previously 
noted  fact  (Scripture  in  Philosophische  Studien,  1891,  VII,  p.  136,  and  New 
Psychology,  pp.  205  and  391)  that  letters  exposed  too  briefly  to  be  seen 
may  nevertheless  be  effective  in  consciousness.  The  investigation  was 
well  planned,  skillfully  carried  out,  and  is  readably  presented  ;  it  is  a  credit 
to  the  institution  that  accepted  it  as  a  doctor's  thesis.  The  results  are  of 
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value,  not  only  as  giving  some  definiteness  to  our  ideas  of  apperception, 
but  also  as  furnishing  suggestions  for  educational  applications. 

E.  W.  SCRIPTURE. 
YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

Hallucinations  and  Illusions  :  a  Study  of  the  Fallacies  of  Perception.  By 
EDMUND  PARISH.  The  Contemporary  Science  Series.  London,  Walter 
Scott,  Ltd.,  1897.— pp.  xiv,  390. 

This  work  has  been  recast  by  the  author  from  the  German  edition  of  1894, 
and  has  received  numerous  additions  in  the  light  of  further  results  in  regard 
to  the  census  of  hallucinations.  In  its  present  form  it  gives  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  facts  of  hallucination  and  the  better  known  theories  that  have 
been  offered  for  their  explanation.  The  subjects  considered  include  dreams, 
delusions  of  insanity,  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  abnormal  psychoses  due  to  va- 
rious kinds  of  drugs,  and  hypnotism.  Much  of  the  material,  however,  is 
derived  from  the  International  Census  of  Hallucinations.  The  author  finds 
as  the  result  of  his  analysis  that  all  forms  of  hallucination  are  reducible  to 
one,  and  this  can  be  regarded  as  a  perception  during  a  state  of  dissociation. 
The  process  is  the  same  as  in  normal  perception,  except  that  certain  associ- 
ation paths  are  blocked,  or  that  certain  centres  are  in  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment that  they  are  discharged  by  impressions  not  usually  associated  with 
them.  Blocked  associations  give  rise  to  illusions  ;  forced  associations  pro- 
duce hallucinations.  One  might  suggest  in  criticism  of  this  classification  that, 
while  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  classification  upon  purely  psychological 
grounds,  it  is  doubtful  whether  blocked  and  forced  associations  will,  when 
more  closely  scrutinized,  prove  to  be  really  different  in  kind.  The  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  the  examination  of  the  results  of  the 
census  of  hallucination  and  of  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  them. 
Mr.  Parish  points  out  numerous  oversights  in  the  arguments  that  have  been 
adduced  to  show  that  veridical  hallucinations  are  more  frequent  than  would 
be  expected  from  the  number  of  hallucinations  in  the  normal  state  that  are 
not  coincidental.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  calculation  of  probabilities 
should  consider  (i)  that  non-coincidental  hallucinations  would  attract  less 
attention  than  coincidental,  and  so  be  less  likely  to  be  remembered  ;  (2) 
that  the  coincidence  is  very  likely  to  be  exaggerated  when  the  hallucination 
is  recalled  after  hearing  of  the  event ;  (3)  that  in  very  many  instances  the 
subject  of  the  hallucination  is  in  a  state  of  ill  health  or  nervous  expectancy 
that  would  account  for  the  hallucination  on  psychological  grounds,  or  at 
least  materially  increase  the  chances  of  the  hallucination's  occurrence  at  that 
time.  All  these  factors  have  been  overlooked  in  the  reports  of  the  English 
branch  of  the  S.  P.  R.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  results  of  the  cen- 
sus, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  returns  should  be  subjected  to  an  im- 
partial examination.  This  examination  makes  it  very  doubtful  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  introduce  telepathy  or  other  occult  phenomena  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  discovered.  Mr.  Parish's  work  as  a  whole  has  been 
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carefully  done,  and  will  be  of  great  value  as  a  source  of  material  as  well 
as  for  the  theoretical  discussions  it  contains. 

W.   B.   PlLLSBURY. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Schellings  philosophise  he  System.     Von  EDUARD  VON  HARTMANN.     Leip- 
zig, H.  Haacke,  1897. — pp.  xii,  224. 

The  philosophical  tendencies  of  the  present  age  are  toward  absorption  in 
psychological,  ethical,  and  epistemological,  to  the  neglect  of  metaphysical 
problems.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  author  thinks  that  an  exposition  of 
Schelling's  system  is  especially  needed.  The  first  chapter,  on  "  Schelling's 
Philosophy  in  Relation  to  his  Predecessors  and  Contemporaries, "  is  of  less 
value  than  most  of  the  others.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  discussion  of 
Schelling's  criticisms  of  other  thinkers.  Although  the  influence  of  these 
philosophers  upon  him  is  sometimes  brought  out  incidentally,  there  is  no 
systematic  attempt  to  trace  it  and  determine  its  effects.  Throughout  the 
book,  in  fact,  although  there  are  references  to  Fichte,  Spinoza,  and  Bohme, 
the  evident  purpose  is  to  expound  Schelling's  system  rather  than  to  deter- 
mine its  relation  to  other  systems.  The  method  of  exposition,  however,  is 
chosen  with  a  view  to  showing  the  development  of  Schelling's  thought,  and 
particularly  the  essential  unity  underlying  the  differences  between  its  earlier 
and  later  stages.  Von  Hartmann  divides  Schelling's  work  into  two  main 
periods  :  (i)  the  period  of  "pure  rationalism  and  pure  pantheism  "  (1794- 
1 806)  ;  (2)  the  period  in  which  he  tried  ' '  to  supplement  the  rationalism  by 
a  higher  empiricism"  and  "to  deepen  the  pantheism  by  a  speculative 
theism."  Each  period  is  subdivided  into  stages. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  intellectual  intuition.  Schelling  has 
the  merit  of  having  shown  clearly  that  the  only  method  by  which  philos- 
ophy can  attain  apodictic  certainty  is  philosophical  construction,  i.e.,  in- 
tellectual intuition.  A  careful  study  shows,  however,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  intellectual  intuition,  and  that  con- 
sequently it  can  never  be  "a  method  of  scientific  cognition."  In  the 
chapter  on  Schelling's  epistemology,  the  point  which  receives  most  emphasis 
is  the  gradual  change  from  transcendental  idealism  to  transcendental  real- 
ism. From  the  epistemological  point  of  view,  Schelling  started  out  as  an 
idealist.  The  difficulties  which  he  encountered,  however,  in  trying  to  form 
a  coherent  theory  of  the  world,  difficulties  to  which  the  later  Neo-Kantians 
resolutely  closed  their  eyes,  caused  him  to  pass  over  unconsciously  to 
epistemological  transcendental  realism.  He  was  unaware  of  the  transition 
because  he  still  remained  true  to  his  metaphysical  idealism.  In  the  second 
period  his  metaphysical  idealistic  principle  was  no  longer  supreme  :  on  the 
same  plane  with  it,  he  placed  his  realistic  principle,  connecting  the  two  in 
the  concept  of  a  higher  unity.  And  this  change  in  his  metaphysical  view 
made  him  aware  of  the  transformation  that  had  long  ago  taken  place  in  his 
epistemology.  In  this  gradual  change  of  Schelling's  view  we  have  a  type 
of  the  epistemological  development  of  German  philosophy. 
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The  chapter  on  the  Prinzipienlehre  is  especially  suggestive.  Von  Hart- 
mann  distinguishes  three  stages  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine,  (i) 
In  the  first  half  of  the  first  period,  the  principles  are  represented  as  activ- 
ities. (2)  In  the  Identitatsphilosophie ,  the  absolute  is  no  longer  an  undif- 
ferentiated  activity,  but  a  pure,  unmoved  identity.  Hence,  the  principles 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  constitutive  factors  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual self-consciousness,  and  become  mere  moments  of  the  absolute. 
Schelling  struggles  against  this  abstract  monism,  but  it  is  the  logical  conclu- 
sion from  his  premises.  (3)  In  the  second  period,  the  principles  appear  as 
powers.  The  word  Potenz  is  used  by  Schelling  in  two  senses  :  (a)  poten- 
tiality, and  (V)  stage  of  development.  In  the  first  period,  the  principles  are 
sometimes  represented  as  powers  in  the  second  signification.  In  the  sec- 
ond period,  the  two  meanings  are  united.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  doc- 
trine in  the  second  period  arises  from  Schelling' s  attempt  to  change  the  ideal 
opposition  of  A1  and  A2  into  a  real  opposition,  by  attributing  Will  to  the 
Idea  and  potential  knowledge  to  Will.  The  last  two  chapters  of  the  book 
treat  respectively  of  the  Naturphilosophie  and  the  Geistesphilosophie.  One 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  time  is  a  metaphysics  of  nature,  and  on  this 
account  Schelling' s  Naturphilosophie  deserves  far  more  consideration  than 
it  usually  receives.  Starting  with  Fichte's  view  of  nature  as  merely  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Ego  and  as  having  no  reality  of  its  own,  Schelling  passed  un- 
consciously to  the  view  of  Leibniz,  according  to  which  all  nature  is  Ichheit. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  development  of  his  philosophy  of  nature  be- 
longs to  the  period  in  which  he  held  the  first  position  ;  in  the  second 
period,  when  he  might  have  had  a  real  nature,  his  interest  was  all  in  Geis- 
tesphilosophie. Schelling' s  doctrines  of  individuation  and  the  Urmensch, 
and  his  attempts  to  find  a  justification,  on  his  premises,  for  the  existence 
of  the  world,  are  subjected  to  rigid  criticism.  His  efforts  throughout  the 
second  period  to  establish  the  reality  of  freedom,  immortality,  and  a  per- 
sonal God  are  useful,  the  author  thinks,  chiefly  as  evidence  of  the  futility 
of  such  attempts.  The  real  value  of  his  later  work  is  not  in  his  ethics  and 
philosophy  of  religion,  but  in  his  epistemology,  methodology,  and  doctrine 
of  principles.  If  we  attend  to  these  really  important  elements  in  his  later 
thought,  the  essential  likeness  of  the  first  and  second  periods  becomes  ap- 
parent. 

This  book  will  be  a  most  useful  addition  to  our  expositions  of  Schelling' s 
philosophy.  The  treatment  is  sympathetic  and  at  the  same  time  discrimi- 
nating ;  the  efforts  to  clear  away  the  difficulties  arising  from  Schelling' s 
1 '  vieldeutige ' '  and  ' '  schwankende  Terminologie  ' '  are  commendable,  and 
in  the  main  successful  ;  while  the  criticisms  are  characterized  by  the  acute- 
ness  which  one  expects  from  the  author.  The  chief  defect  of  the  book  is  that 
in  his  fondness  for  detailed  examination  the  author  often  fails  to  generalize 
his  objections.  A  little  more  synthesis  would  be  welcome,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  would  save  the  reader  some  labor,  but  also  because,  for  lack  of  it, 
one  is  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  the  author's  precise  meaning.  Whether 
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von  Hartmann  is  altogether  successful  in  his  attempt  to  show  the  unity  of 
Schelling's  system,  may  be  doubted  by  some  readers.  Certainly  his  argu- 
ments would  be  more  convincing  if  they  were  more  explicit  ;  here  again 
one  feels  the  lack  of  generalized  statement. 

ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 


The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 

The  Secret  of  Hegel.  By  J.  HUTCHISON  STIRLING,  LL.D.  New  Edition, 
carefully  revised.  Edinburgh,  Oliver  &  Boyd  ;  New  York,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1898. — pp.  Ixiii,  751. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Plato" s  Logic.  By  W.  LUTOSLAWSKI.  London 
and  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1897. — pp.  xviii,  547. 

Studies  in  Philosophical  Criticism  and  Construction.  By  S.  H.  MELLONE. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1897. — pp.  xxii,  426. 

Practical  Ethics.  By  HENRY  SIDGWICK.  London,  Swan,  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1898. — pp.  vi,  260. 

The  Works  of  Fricdrich  Nietzsche.  Edited  by  A.  TILLE.  Vol.  X,  A  Ge- 
nealogy of  Morals,  translated  by  W.  A.  HAUSEMANN  ;  Poems,  trans- 
lated by  J.  GRAY.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1897. — pp.  xix,  289. 

The  Teaching  of  Morality.  By  SOPHIE  BRYANT,  D.Sc.  London,  Swan, 
Sonnenschein  &  Co. ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1897. — pp.  vii,  146. 

Practical  Idealism.  By  W.  DEWiTT  HYDE.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1897.— pp.  xi,  335. 

The  Social  Mind  and  Education.  By  S.  E.  VINCENT.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1897. — pp.  ix,  155. 

Citizenship  and  Salvation.  By  A.  H.  LLOYD.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  1897. — pp.  142. 

The  Stiidy  of  Children  and  their  School  Training.  By  F.  WARNER,  M.D. 
(Lond.).  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1897. — pp.  xix,  264. 

The  Psychology  of  Suggestion.  By  B.  SIDIS,  Ph.D.  With  an  Introduction 
by  WILLIAM  JAMES.  New  York,  Appleton  £  Co.,  1898. — pp.  x, 
386. 

Two  Lectures  on  Theism.  By  ANDREW  SETH,  LL.D.  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1897. — pp.  64. 

Problems  in  the  Psychology  of  Reading.  By  Dr.  J.  O.  QUANTZ.  Mono- 
graph Supplement  of  The  Psychological  Review.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1897. — pp.  51. 

On  Orthogenesis.  By  TH.  EIMER.  Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.,  1898. — pp.  56. 
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Essai  sur  r  obligation   morale.     Par  Dr.   G.  FULLIQUET.     Paris,  Alcan, 
1898.— pp.  454- 

L  individualite   et  r erreur  individualiste .     Par  Dr.   FELIX  LE  DANTEC. 
Paris,  Alcan,  1898. — pp.  175. 

L absolu  et  sa  lot  constitutive.     Par  C.  BLONDEAU.     Paris,  Alcan,  1897. — 
pp.  xxv,  350. 

Les  elements  du  caractere.     Par  Professor  P.   MALAPERT.     Paris,  Alcan, 
1897.— pp.  xvi,  303. 

La  philosophie  de  Charles  Secretan.     Par  F.  PILLON.     Paris,  Alcan,  1898. 

—pp.  197. 
Qu  est-ce  que  le  progres  ?     Par.   N.   MIKHAILOWSKY.     Examen  des  idees 

de  M.   Herbert  Spencer.     Traduction  du  Russe,   revue  par  P.   Louis. 

Paris,  Alcan,  1897. — pp.  200. 

Kritische   Grundlegung  der  Ethik  als  positiver    Wissenschaft.     Von   Dr. 
med.  W.  STERN.     Berlin,  F.  Dummler,  1897. — pp.  471. 

Eduard  Lord  Herbert  -von  Cherbury.     Von  Dr.  C.  GUTTLER.     Miinchen, 
Oskar  Beck,  1897. — pp.  vi,  248. 

Die   psychologische    Grundanschauung    Schopenhauer s.      Von  Dr.    MAX 
JOSEPH.     Berlin,  Mayer  &  Miiller,  1897. — pp.  176. 

1st  Verneiming  des  Willens  moglich.     Von  Dr.  F.  WAGNER.     Stuttgart,  F. 
Frommann's  Verlag,  1897. — pp.  32. 

Lltimum  Organum.    Par  J.  DE  STRADA.    Nouvelle  Edition.     Paris,  Alcan, 
1897.— pp.  484. 

Principii  di  logica  reale.     N.   R.    D'    ALFONSO.     Roma,   G.   B.   Paravia, 
1894.— pp.  71. 

Sensazionivibratorie.     N.  R.  D'  ALFONSO.     Roma,  Societa  Editrice  Dante 
Alighieri,  1897. — pp.  16. 


NOTES. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Associatipn 
was  held  at  Cornell  University  on  December  28-30,  1897.  Four  sessions 
were  devoted  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  psychological  and  philo- 
sophical papers.  The  following  papers  were  presented  :  Fluctuation  of 
Attention,  by  Dr.  John  P.  Hylan  ;  The  Visual  Perception  of  Depth,  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Judd  ;  (a)  The  Time  of  Perception  as  a  Measure  of  Difference 
in  the  Intensity  of  Sensation  ;  (b)  A  Method  for  Studying  Muscular  Fatigue 
in  its  Relations  to  Mental  Conditions,  by  Professor  J.  Me  Keen  Cattell  ;  Re- 
cent Investigations  at  the  Yale  Psychological  Laboratory,  by  Dr.  E.  W. 
Scripture  ;  Color  Saturation,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Abbott ;  Popular  Tests  of  Men- 
tal Capacity,  by  Professor  Joseph  Jastrow  ;  The  Place  of  Experimental 
Psychology  in  the  Undergraduate  Course,  by  Professor  F.  C.  French  ;  Con- 
cept of  Sensation,  by  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Singer  ;  The  Moral  Ideas  of  Children, 
by  Dr.  Schintz  ;  The  Intellectual  Content  in  Dream  Consciousness,  by  Dr. 
Robert  McDougall ;  Invention,  by  Professor  Josiah  Royce  ;  Concerning  the 
Limits  of  the  Utility- Selection  Hypothesis  in  the  Study  of  Mental  Develop- 
ment, by  Dr.  Wilbur  Marshall  Urban  ;  Professor  Titchener  s  View  of  the 
Self,  by  Professor  William  Caldwell ;  Aristotle  s  Doctrine  of  tyvxy  a*  Bio- 
logical Principle,  by  Professor  William  A.  Hammond  ;  Epistemology  and 
Theories  in  Physical  Scienee — A  Fatal  Parallelism,  by  Professor  Alfred  H. 
Lloyd  ;  Romanes  and  Mill,  by  Professor  John  Grier  Hibben  ;  Contributions 
of  Psychology  to  Morality  and  Religion,  by  Professor  James  Gibson  Hume. 
The  Presidential  address  by  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  was  read  by  title, 
the  subject  being  Selective  Thinking.  The  question  of  Invention  was  the 
subject  of  an  important  discussion  in  which  Professors  Royce,  Jastrow,  and 
a  number  of  others  took  part.  At  one  of  the  sessions  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Physical  and  Mental  Tests  was  presented  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  As  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  and  the  other 
affiliated  societies  also  met  simultaneously  at  Cornell  University,  an  after- 
noon was  devoted  to  a  joint  meeting  at  which  Professor  J.  Me  Keen  Cattell 
represented  the  psychologists  in  a  discussion  of  The  Biological  Problems  of 
To-day.  The  new  president  of  the  Association  is  Professor  Hugo  Miinster- 
berg,  of  Harvard  University. 

Professor  William  James  has  been  appointed  Gifford  lecturer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  has  been  elected 
University  lecturer  in  Experimental  Psychology. 

A  Croom  Robertson  fellowship  with  an  endowment  of  ,£800  has  been 
created  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  to  be  awarded  in  alternate 
years  to  classics  and  philosophy. 
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CRITICAL  philosophy  then,  in  Kant's  own  case  at  least,  is 
the  result  of  the  sceptical  or  dialectical  method.  Of  course, 
Kant's  philosophical  status  at  the  time  he  began  to  practise  this 
method  seriously  was  also  an  essential  condition.  It  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  of  a  man  drifting  moodily  and  defiantly  into  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  empiricism  with  eyes  turned  longingly 
to  the  haven  of  rationalism  toward  which  a  strong  permanent 
under-current  tended  to  draw  him.  Scarcely  had  he  given  to 
the  world  his  most  sceptical  works  than  he  wrote  for  his  own 
eye  alone  :  "  I  still  thought  I  should  find  the  method  of  enlarg- 
ing dogmatical  knowledge  through  pure  reason."1  The  next 
development  of  his  thought,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  take  up 
and  reconcile  these  contradictory  moments  of  rationalism  and 
empiricism.  But  that  is  quite  consistent  with  the  contention  that 
it  was  brought  about  by  his  insight  into,  and  endeavor  to  over- 
come, the  dialectic  of  reason.  "  Reason  bases  an  assertion  upon 
a  universally  acknowledged  principle,  and  from  another  principle 
just  as  certain  she  proves  by  unimpeachable  demonstration  the 
opposite  of  that  assertion."  This  astonishing  phenomenon  was 
the  moving  impulse  to  Kant's  further  development.  He  re- 
garded it  as  a  "  decisive  experiment  which  could  not  fail  to  bring 

1  Reflexionen,  no.  3,  op.  cit.  II,  4. 
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to  light  the  error  that  lay  concealed  in  the  assumptions  of  reason."1 
To  discover  that  error  was  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  '  sceptical 
method,'  which  is  totally  different  from  scepticism.  The  latter 
undermines  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  leave  nothing  trustworthy  and  certain  anywhere.  "  The  scep- 
tical method,  on  the  contrary,  aims  at  certainty,  because,  while 
watching  a  contest  which  on  both  sides  is  carried  on  honestly 
and  intelligently,  it  tries  to  discover  the  point  where  the  misun- 
derstanding arises,  in  order  to  do  what  is  done  by  wise  legisla- 
tors, namely,  to  derive  from  the  embarrassments  of  judges  in  law- 
suits information  as  to  what  is  imperfectly,  or  not  quite  accurately, 
determined  in  their  laws."2  What,  then,  is  the  inaccuracy,  the  im- 
manent error,  that  leads  reason  into  contradiction  with  itself? 
Kant  had  grappled  for  many  years  with  the  embarrassments,  the 
antinomies,  that  resulted  from  this  error.  He  noticed,  in  time, 
that  they  all  arose  in  connection  with  the  dogmatic  attempt  to 
derive  philosophical  knowledge  from  notions  and  principles, 
which  had  long  been  in  possession  of  reason,  without  exami- 
nation into  their  nature  and  validity.3  The  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
'  Reflections '  record  the  slow  dawn  of  the  first  glimmerings  of 
light.  "  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  found  in  this  way  [i.e.,  by 
the  sceptical  method]  the  whole  dogmatic  theory  dialectical. 
But  I  was  in  quest  of  something  certain,  if  not  in  regard  to  the 
object,  still  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  this  [dog- 
matic] kind  of  knowledge.  I  found  by  degrees  that  many  of  the 
principles  (Sdtse)  which  are  regarded  as  objective  are  in  reality 
subjective,  i.e.,  they  contain  the  conditions  under  which  alone  we 
see  into  or  comprehend  the  object.  .  .  .  Before  the  inaugural 
dissertation  [1770]  I  already  had  the  idea  of  the  influence  of 
the  subjective  conditions  of  knowledge  upon  the  objective."4  But 
this  insight  is  identical  with  the  discovery  in  1769  of  that  "illu- 
sion of  the  understanding"  out  of  which  the  antinomies  sprang. 
The  illusion  is  the  universal  and  unavoidable  assumption  (com- 
mon alike  to  dogmatists  and  sceptics)  that  the  objects  of  our 
perception  are  the  things-in-themselves,  and  that  the  principles 

1  Prolegomena,  \  52"  (IV,  88  (135)  ).  a  III,  27. 

2  III,  303  (366).  *  Reflexionen,  II,  4-5. 
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of  their  connection  are  valid,  not  only  within  experience,  but  of 
things-in-themselves  as  well.1  And  Kant's  insight  is  the  revolu- 
tionary "  discovery  of  the  true  constitution  of  things  as  objects  of 
the  senses,"  as  phenomena  or  appearances  to  us,  not  noumena  or 
things-in-themselves.  As  the  supposition  that  the  world  of 
sense  was  the  things-in-themselves  engendered  the  antinomies, 
which  forced  him  to  reconsider  his  starting-point,  so  the  dis- 
covery thus  made  of  the  true  nature  of  objects  as  appearances 
enabled  him  to  solve  the  antinomies  and  vindicate  the  unity  of 
reason.2  But  Kant  does  more  than  allay  the  contradictions  so 
long  agitated  by  his  sceptical  method.  Not  only  is  the  '  everlast- 
ing nay'  left  behind,  but  the  'everlasting  yea'  is  already  in  his 
grasp.  For  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  discovery  of  the  influence  of 
"the  subjective  conditions  of  knowledge"  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  object  that  Kant  claims  for  himself  the  super-eminent  po- 
sition of  a  Copernicus  in  philosophy.  And,  in  fact,  the  great 
Critique,  at  least  on  its  constructive  side,  is  simply  devoted  to 
the  determination  of  those  a  priori  elements  which  the  mind 
brings  into  every  act  of  perception,  and  with  which  it  enwraps 
objects  and  turns  them  into  phenomena  of  its  own.  The  insight, 
therefore,  into  the  activity  of  the  subject  as  co-creator  of  the  ob- 
ject, by  which  the  antinomies  of  reason  were  solved,  is  also  the 
beginning  of  that  critical  philosophy  which  marks  a  Copernican 
epoch  in  the  history  of  human  thought.  Accordingly,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  antinomies  were  the  occasion  or  condi- 
tion of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  "  By  its  own  self-contradic- 
tion reason  was  compelled  to  search  for  the  illusion  out  of  which 
the  contradiction  arose  and  for  the  means  of  removing  it.  This 
could  be  done  only  by  a  complete  critique  of  the  entire  faculty 
of  pure  reason.  Hence  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason  is  in  fact 
the  most  beneficent  perplexity  ( Verirrung)  into  which  the  human 
reason  could  by  any  possibility  have  fallen."3  Without  the 
antinomies  there  would  have  been  no  discovery  of  the  phenom- 
enal character  of  the  object.  This  doctrine  is  called  '  transcen- 

1  Prolegomena,  £52  (IV,  87  (134)  ). 

"Ill,  356(439). 

3  Kritik  der praktischen  Vernunft,  I,  Th.  II,  B.  I  Hptst.  (V,  112-113). 
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dental  idealism  '  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  where  it  appears 
as  a  corollary  to  the  ( transcendental  aesthetic '  and  the  presuppo- 
sition of  the  '  transcendental  logic.'  But  Kant's  first  proof  was 
the  indirect  one,  by  means  of  the  antinomies.  And  to  this  he 
sometimes  reverts  even  after  the  publication  of  the  Critique. 
Thus,  in  the  pamphlet  against  Eberhard,  he  says  :  "  This  doctrine 
[transcendental  idealism]  can  be  proved  independently  of  the  de- 
duction of  space  and  time,  whose  ideality  is  thus  established  be- 
fore being  inferred  from  their  own  inner  constitution."1  That  is 
to  say,  transcendental  idealism,  instead  of  being  inferred  as  a 
corollary  from  the  metaphysical  exposition  of  space  and  time 
given  in  the  '  transcendental  aesthetic/  may  be  reached  by  an  in- 
direct proof  based  upon  the  antinomies,  and,  thus  grounded,  it 
warrants  an  inference  to  the  ideality  of  space  and  time.  What  is 
conclusion  in  one  demonstration  is  premise  in  the  other,  and  con- 
versely. 

Whether,  however,  Kant  reached  his  phenomenalism  as  an 
hypothesis  to  explain  the  antinomies,  or  as  an  inference  from  the 
ideality  of  space  and  time,  is  not  a  question  of  so  great  moment 
as  the  underlying  psychological  doctrine  without  which  neither 
of  the  discoveries  could  possibly  have  been  made  and  which, 
henceforth,  is  always  closely  associated  with  them.  This  is  the 
new  doctrine  of  the  radical  distinction  between  sense  and  under- 
standing. By  rationalists,  sense  had  always  been  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  reason,  differing  from  it  only  by  its  chaotic  obscurity  ;  and 
by  empiricists,  reason  had  been  treated  as  a  complex  derivation 
from  sense.  Hitherto,  Kant  had  inclined  now  to  the  one  and 
now  to  the  other  of  those  views,  without,  however,  completely 
identifying  himself  with  either.  The  essential  characteristic  of  his 
philosophical  transformation  in  the  year  1769,  the  characteristic 
which  explains  all  other  phases,  is  his  rejection  of  these  alterna- 
tives and  his  mediation  between  them  by  a  recognition  of  sense 
and  understanding  as  coordinate,  but  fundamentally  opposed,  fac- 
ulties of  knowledge.  This  was  the  focus  through  which  the  di- 
vergent philosophical  aspirations  and  tendencies  with  which  he  had 

1 VI,  59.      To  the  same  effect  is  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  K.  d.  r. 
V.,  Ill,  19-21  with  the  three  notes. 
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so  long  been  charged,  radiated  in  new  directions  and  with  new  re- 
sults. The  distinction  between  appearances  and  things-in-them- 
selves  was  as  old  as  the  philosophy  of  Plato  ;  and  the  ideality 
of  space  and  time  had  long  been  the  common  property  of  both 
empiricists  and  rationalists.  Both  had  served  only  as  a  ground 
of  lamentation  for  the  narrowness  of  human  knowledge.  But 
Kant's  new  doctrine  of  the  equality  and  opposition  of  sense  and 
understanding  enabled  him  to  find  in  these  old  doctrines  the  con- 
dition and  guarantee  of  that  a  priori  knowledge  of  objects  which 
seemed  to  him  the  chief  question  of  philosophy.  It  is  perfectly 
natural,  therefore,  that  in  his  letter  to  Bernoulli,1  which  gives  a 
short  sketch  of  his  development  in  those  years,  he  should  have 
mentioned  as  starting  point  the  antinomies,  and  as  goal  the  dis- 
covery of  the  radical  distinction  between  sense  and  understanding. 
If  it  was  the  antinomies  that  forced  him  to  distinguish  between 
the  phenomenal  and  the  real  world,  this  distinction  itself  de- 
pended upon  a  prior  one  between  sensuous  and  intellectual  cog- 
nition, and  such  a  one  as  nobody  had  ever  made  before. 

Kant's  epoch-making  discovery,  in  1769,  of  the  specific  differ- 
ence between  sense  and  understanding,  of  the  ideality  of  space 
and  time,  and  of  the  distinction  between  things-in-themselves  and 
appearances  was  announced  in  the  following  year  through  the 
dissertation  De  mundi  sensibilis  atque  intelligibilis  forma  et  princi- 
piis.  Historians  of  philosophy  have  generally  contented  them- 
selves with  a  mention  of  those  parts  of  the  Dissertation  which 
were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Critiqite,  and  more  particularly 
the  section  on  space  and  time.  And  they  are  right  in  treating 
the  earlier  work  as  the  germ  of  which  the  later  was  the  mature 
development.  This  is  borne  out  both  by  a  comparison  of  con- 
tents and  by  the  statements  of  Kant  himself.2  But  valuable  as 
the  Dissertation  is,  considered  merely  as  the  first  form  of  a  great 
historical  system  —  a  position  in  which  it  takes  rank  with  the  earli- 
est manuscript  of  Faust  by  the  discovery  of  which  Erich  Schmidt 


,  650. 

2  See  the  second  paragraph  of  the  letter  to  Lambert  on  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  Dis- 
sertation and  the  first  paragraph  of  the  letter  to  Herz  announcing  the  issue  of  the 
Critique  (VIII,  662,  710). 
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has  lately  convulsed  the  literary  world — it  is  still  more  valuable 
when  regarded  as  the  outcome  and  fusion  of  contradictory  move- 
ments of  thought  by  whose  currents  Kant  had  hitherto  been  car- 
ried, though  always  with  a  strong  set  towards  rationalism.  The 
distinction  and  complete  separation  between  the  sensuous  and 
intellectual  elements  of  knowledge  enable  Kant  to  satisfy  in  part 
the  demands  of  empiricism  and,  still  more,  to  recover  completely 
the  possibility  of  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  supersensible.  The 
Dissertation  is,  therefore,  the  most  dogmatical  of  all  Kant's  writ- 
ings. Following  immediately  upon  those  years  of  wailing  scep- 
ticism we  have  already  surveyed,  the  new  attitude  and  tone  are 
surprising  enough.  But  sudden  and  great  as  the  contrast  is,  it  is 
the  logical  result  of  the  discovery  of  the  respective  functions  of 
sense  and  understanding,  coupled  with  the  natural,  and  for  this 
stage  almost  inevitable,  assumption  that  as  by  means  of  the  innate 
activity  or  form  of  sense  (space)  we  construct  the  a  priori  science 
of  mathematics,  so  through  the  innate  activity  or  laws  of  thought 
(cause,  substance,  etc.)  we  construct,  with  equal  validity,  an 
a  priori  science  of  metaphysics.  Over  and  above  the  empirical 
knowledge  derived  through  the  senses,  there  is  genuine  knowl- 
edge from  another  source  :  such  is  the  recoil  from  empiricism. 
But  this  knowledge  is  not  due  to  the  identity  or  agreement  of 
thought  and  reality,  but  derives  from  the  innate  laws  of  the  mind's 
activity :  such  is  the  modification  of  rationalism.  Again,  the 
mind  having  both  a  sensuous  and  an  intellectual  function,  each 
must  have  its  own  original  forms,  and  from  these  may  be  worked 
out  a  priori  the  twin  sciences,  mathematics  and  metaphysics  : 
such  is  Kant's  addition  to  his  present  system  of  constructive 
philosophy,  though  the  last  half  of  it,  that  concerning  metaphysics, 
was  undermined  by  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Both  the  Disser- 
tation and  the  Critique  agree  in  distinguishing  between  the  sensu- 
ous and  the  intellectual  elements  of  our  knowledge  ;  but  in  the 
later  work  the  intellectual  function  is  made  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions of  sense,  while  in  the  earlier  it  remains  independent  of  them. 
There,  accordingly,  the  understanding  is  limited  to  a  knowledge 
of  things  as  they  appear  (through  sense) ;  here  it  is  allowed  to 
know  things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  There  space  and  time 
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are  forms  of  every  object  of  knowledge,  transforming  all  alike 
into  appearances  ;  here,  beyond  the  sensible  world  which  they 
encompass,  is  the  intelligible  world  of  reality,  the  ground  and 
immaterial  counterpart  of  the  other.  Take  away  the  forms  of 
perception,  space  and  time,  which  come  between  the  percipient 
and  things,  and  the  unveiled  reality  of  the  latter  is,  according  to 
the  Dissertation,  apprehensible  by  the  understanding  alone. 
These  two  points,  that  thought  is  not  dependent  upon  the  forms 
of  perception,  and  that  thought  directly  knows  things  as  they  are, 
form  together  the  rationalistic  thesis  of  the  work.  They  are  not, 
however,  proved.  What  is  demonstrated  is  that  perception  is 
dependent  upon  the  forms  of  space  and  time  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, reveal  things  as  they  are.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the 
corresponding  sciences.  Because  the  object  of  perception  is  an 
appearance,  is  made  (in  part)  by  the  percipient  who  puts  into  it 
the  all-embracing  form  of  space,  which  is  a  priori,  therefore  the 
pure  formal  sensuous  science  of  mathematics  is  possible.  But 
the  pure  formal  intellectual  science  of  metaphysics  is  invested 
with  equal  dignity,  though  the  object  of  thought  is  not  an  ap- 
pearance, but  a  reality,  and  the  a  priori  laws  of  thought  do  not 
constitute,  but  simply  report  it. 

This  general  account  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Dissertation 
might  serve  to  illustrate  Kant's  philosophical  development.  But 
the  stage  in  his  mental  history  we  have  now  reached  is  such  an 
important  one  that  it  seems  advisable  to  look  more  closely  into 
details.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  circumstance  in  the  Disserta- 
tion, especially  to  a  reader  who  remembers  the  synthesis  made  of 
sense  and  understanding  in  the  Critique,  is  Kant's  insistence  upon 
keeping  them  asunder  and  his  manifest  fear  of  their  overlapping. 
He  reduces  the  entire  method  of  a  metaphysic  of  these  faculties  to 
a  single  prescript  for  preventing  the  innate  principles  of  sensuous 
knowledge  from  passing  beyond  their  own  bounds  and  assailing 
the  intellectual  realm.1  The  Dissertation  in  the  letter  to  Lambert, 
is  charged  with  "  determining  the  principles  of  sense,  their  validity 
and  limits,  to  the  end  that  they  may  not,  as  hitherto,  confound 
our  judgments  on  objects  of  pure  reason."2  It  had  better  be 

1  \2\  (II,  418).     See  the  whole  of  that  division,  pp.  417-425. 

2  VIII,  663. 
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named  a  '  propaedeutic  to  metaphysics/  or  a  '  general  phenom- 
enology ;'  it  is  the  science  quce  discrimen  docet  sensitives  cogni- 
tionis  ab  intellectuali ;  cujus  in  hac  nostra  dissertatione  specimen 
exhibemus}  The  distinction  (discrimen)  is  officially  made  in  the 
second  section,  from  which  in  great  part  it  has  passed  into  the 
Critique,  and  may,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  passed  over.  But, 
in  addition  to  such  familiar  contrasts  as  form  and  matter,  phe- 
nomena and  noumena,2  we  find  a  new  contrast  between  the 
'  logical '  and  the  '  real '  use  of  the  understanding.  But  the 
'  real  use '  of  the  understanding  designates  the  function  of  pro- 
ducing pure  notions,  which  are  identical  with  the  later  categories. 
Here,  however,  there  is  only  the  germ  of  them.  They  are  not 
innate,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  that  term  ;  they  are  acquired  by  re- 
flection upon  mental  operations,  and  simply  express  the  laws 
originally  imposed  upon  the  action  of  the  mind. 

That  space  and  time  are  the  principles  of  the  form  of  the  sensible 
world  is  proved  by  the  same  arguments  as  in  the  later  Critique. 
To  the  matter  of  sensations,  which  originate  with  something 
sensible,  space  and  time  are  ordering  principles.  Even  when 
thus  invested,  they  do  not  produce  sensuous  knowledge  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  logical  use  of  the  understanding.  This 
should  have  been,  according  to  the  Critique,  the  '  real  use '  of 
the  understanding ;  but,  as  that  has  been  made  over  to  the 
faculty  that  knows  things  as  they  are,  it  cannot,  in  virtue  of  the 
separation  here  insisted  upon,  be  associated  with  the  faculty  that 
knows  things  as  they  appear. 

The  principle  of  the  form  of  the  intelligible  world  suggests  a 
retrospect  rather  than  a  prospect  of  Kant's  development.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  the  great  themes  of  his  earlier  reflections — :God, 
space,3  causality — all  reappearing  in  the  Dissertation.  Causality  is 
treated  as  a  pure  notion,  and  space  as  a  pure  perception.  Both, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  are  found  to  imply  that  ens  realissimum, 
whose  existence  Kant  had  but  recently  declared  indemonstrable. 
For,  how  can  a  plurality  of  substances  stand  in  reciprocal  rela- 

i§8  (II,  402-3.) 

2  '  Receptivity'  is  there,  but  not  '  spontaneity. ' 

3  Kant's   pre-critical  treatment  of  space  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
critical  doctrine. 
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tion — as  they  do  in  space  and  in  causation — unless  they  all 
depend  upon  a  single  ground  or  cause  that  keeps  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  manifold  contingencies  isolated  existences  are  prone 
to  ?  God  is  the  principle  that  relates  things  into  the  unity  of  a 
world.  The  reciprocal  causal  connection  of  things,  whereby  that 
unity  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  given  to  us,  is  not  itself  intelligible 
from  the  mere  existence  of  things,  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Neither  is  the  unity  of  the  world  through  space  and  time  a  self- 
sufficient  and  independent  unity.  Space  and  time  are  pictures  or 
shadows  in  the  sensible  world  of  the  real  bond  of  union  in  the 
intelligible  world.  If  that  is  partly  dependent  upon  the  human 
percipient  for  its  constitution,  this,  as  a  system  of  existent  notions, 
is  grounded  and  established  in  God.  Because  of  this  common 
ground  for  their  essence,  sensible  things  have  relations  to  one 
another  and  fall  into  the  harmony  of  a  world.1 

These  metaphysical  aspects  of  the  Dissertation  must  not  be 
allowed  to  conceal  its  essential  character  as  a  theory  of  knowl- 
edge. If  it  deals  with  a  problem  of  rational  cosmology,  its  point 
of  view  and  mode  of  treatment  are  entirely  epistemological.  In 
its  results,  less  divergent  from  the  rationalistic  philosophy  than  its 
predecessors  between  1760  and  1770,  it  is  in  spirit  one  with  the 
critical  philosophy,  of  which  it  is  indeed  the  germ  and  inviolable 
promise.  How  its  plastic  thought  grew  into  the  later  system  will 
be  shown  in  the  sequel.  Meantime  its  revolutionary  character, 
when  compared  with  Kant's  previous  development,  must  be 
emphasized.  The  author  of  the  Dreams  of  a  Spiritualist,  who 
found  himself  forced  into  an  empiricism  as  thorough  as  Hume's, 
here  announces  that  knowledge  may  be  given  by  reason  as  well 
as  by  sense,  and  by  both  in  independence  of  experience.  This 
pro-rationalistic  position  is  based  on  an  anti-rationalistic  dis- 
tinction between  sense  and  understanding,  coupled  with  the  dis- 
covery that  both  contain  primitive  or  a  priori  elements  of  cogni- 
tion. There  is  no  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  these  two 

1  This  is  an  old  conception  which  Kant  here  revives.  In  our  own  day  it  has  found 
still  abler  expression  in  Lotze's  Metaphysic.  Kant  thought  it  sufficiently  sound  to 
give  it  a  place  in  the  Dissertation,  and  his  disparagement  of  it  in  the  letter  to  Lam- 
bert (VIII,  663)  should  not  blind  us  to  its  value  as  an  evidence  of  Kant's  develop- 
ment since  writing  the  Dreams  of  a  Spiritualist. 
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different  and,  as  it  were,  heterogeneous  sources  of  knowledge. 
What  comes  from  the  one  can  never  be  derived  from  the  other. 
Within  its  own  sphere,  each  is  an  ultimate  and  supreme  authority. 
"  Space,  time,  and  the  axioms  which  relate  to  them,  are,  as  re- 
gards empirical  knowledge  and  all  objects  of  the  senses,  perfectly 
real  and  contain  the  conditions  of  all  phenomena  and  of  empirical 
judgments.  But  if  something  is  thought,  not  as  an  object  of  the 
senses,  but  by  a  pure  and  universal  concept  of  reason  as  a  thing 
or  substance  in  general,  then  we  should  become  involved  in  a 
mesh  of  errors  if  we  subjected  it  to  the  forms  of  sense — space, 
time,  etc."1  In  the  Critique,  eleven  years  later,  Kant  does 
subject  reason  to  the  conditions  of  sensibility,  and  concludes  that 
we  can  never  know  things  in  themselves,  but  only  as  they  appear  to 
us  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Here  he  jealously  guards 
the  independence  of  reason ;  and,  in  opposition  both  to  his  recent 
empirical  and  his  future  critical  contention,  he  vindicates  the 
capacity  of  reason  to  cognize  things  as  they  are  in  themselves 
and  out  of  all  relation  to  the  percipient  subject.  What  a  complete 
metamorphosis  of  Kant's  thought  was  effected  by  this  new  view 
of  the  scope  of  reason  and  its  antagonism  to  sense,  may  be  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  change  in  his  attitude  towards  the  prob- 
lems of  morality.  In  the  writings  of  the  empirical  period  he  had 
followed  the  English  moralists,  especially  Shaftesbury,  in  deriving 
the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  from  a  gradual  ennoblement 
of  the  sensuous  impulses.  And  as  late  as  the  winter  of  1765-1766 
he  announced  to  his  students  that  the  "  essays  of  Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson  and  Hume,  though  far  from  perfect,  had  gone  farther 
than  any  other  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  first  principles  of 
all  morality."2  But  so  great  is  the  breach  in  the  continuity  of 
Kant's  empirical  thought  in  the  next  three  years,  so  complete  is 
now  his  opposition  of  the  sensuous  and  rational,  that  in  the  Dis- 
sertation he  speaks  with  manifest  contempt  of  "  Shaftesbury  et 
asseclce"  who  incur  "  the  blame  rightly  put  upon  Epicurus"  for 
basing  morality  upon  pleasure,  when  it  can  rest  on  nothing  short 
of  pure  reason  (nisi  per  intellectum  puruni)?  His  present  view 

iVIII,  663. 

2 II,  319  {Nachricht  von  Vorlesungen). 

3 g9  (11,403). 
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of  the  function  of  reason  necessitated  an  entire  recasting  of  his 
earlier  philosophy  of  morals.  And  Kant  not  only  felt  the  need 
of  thus  readjusting  his  thought,  but  resolved  to  set  about  it 
without  delay.  In  sending  the  Dissertation  to  Lambert,  he  wrote 
(Sept.  2,  17/0):  "I  have  resolved  to  devote  the  winter  to  in- 
vestigations into  pure  moral  philosophy,  from  which  all  empirical 
principles  are  excluded,  and  so  arrange  and  work  out  what  may 
be  called  a  metaphysic  of  morals."1 

The  separation  of  sensuous  and  intellectual  knowledge  is  the 
characteristic  note  of  the  Dissertation.  It  was  intended  as  an  in- 
troductory discipline,  "  to  preserve  metaphysics  proper  from  all 
admixture  of  sense."2  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  theology,  to 
whose  objects  Kant  was  so  ardently  devoted,  should  immediately 
have  drawn  advantage  from  his  rationalistic  discovery.  The 
notions  of  God  and  spirit,  which  his  recent  empiricism  had  ex- 
cluded as  illusory,  resume  for  him  their  old  place  as  valid  re- 
ports of  objective  fact.  Reason  emancipated  from  sense  recon- 
quers for  him  the  suprasensible  world.  This  is  manifest  enough 
from  the  Dissertation  itself.  But  it  is  more  strongly  accentuated 
in  a  contemporaneous  work  of  Kant's  faithful  disciple,  Marcus 
Herz,  who  undoubtedly  echoes  the  master's  views.  After  show- 
ing that  sense  has  only  a  mediate,  while  reason  has  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  its  objects,  Herz  goes  on  to  conclude  :  "  Since  it 
can  be  demonstrated  on  solid  grounds  that  neither  God  nor  the 
soul  is  an  object  of  sensuous  knowledge,  but  both  belong  to  the 
bar  of  pure  reason,  we  cannot  apply  to  them  the  subjective  con- 
ditions of  sensibility  [space  and  time]  and  hence  there  is,  thanks 
to  philosophy,  neither  a  round  soul  nor  an  aging  God."3  Kant's 
Dissertation  redeems  theology  from  the  perplexities  into  which  it 
had  fallen  in  the  hands  of  Clarke  and  Leibniz,  of  Locke  and 
Newton.  Reason  gives  us  a  God,  who  is  neither  in  space  nor 
time. 

Still  it  must  at  once  be  added  that  Kant  did  not  develop  or 
even  emphasize  this  aspect  of  his  new  discovery.  It  followed,  or 

i  VIII,  662.  2  VIII,  664. 

8  Herz,  Betrachtung  aus  der  speculatvven  Weltiveisheit,  pp.  27,  loo.  (See  the 
work  quoted  in  Paulsen,  123-125,  and  Erdmann's  Reflexionen,  II,  xlv-xlvii. ) 
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seemed  to  follow,  from  his  fundamental  distinction  between  sense 
and  intellect,  that  as  the  one  was  the  source  of  a  priori  mathematical 
knowledge,  the  other  was  the  source  of  equally  valid  metaphysical 
knowledge.  The  theory  of  sensuous  knowledge  is  as  fully  worked 
out  in  the  Dissertation  as  in  the  Critique.  Not  so  the  theory 
of  intellectual  knowledge.  And  it  was  this  that  delayed  Kant's 
great  work  till  1781.  "In  the  year  1770,"  wrote  Kant  to  Ber- 
noulli, "  I  was  able  by  certain  definite  marks  to  distinguish  the 

sensuous  part  of  our  knowledge  from  the  intellectual 

But  then  the  origin  of  the  intellectual  part  made  for  me  a  new 
and  unexpected  difficulty."1  The  problem  was  afterwards  solved 
in  the  deduction  of  the  categories,  which  Kant  himself  regarded 
at  once  as  the  most  difficult  and  most  essential  part  of  the 
Critique.  And  this  fact  should  remind  us,  in  spite  of  the 
short  cuts  of  pragmatic  historians  of  philosophy,  how  far  Kant's 
thought  had  to  move  subsequently  to  the  Dissertation,  before 
reaching  stable  equilibrium  in  the  Critique.  The  initial  impulse  to 
movement  has  been  clearly  described  by  Kant  himself  in  his 
letter  to  Marcus  Herz  of  the  2ist  of  February,  1772,  the  most  in- 
structive of  all  those  letters  to  his  friend  which  give  us  our  only 
glimpses  of  the  growth  of  Kant's  greatest  work.  He  tells  Herz 
he  had  planned  a  treatise  on  "  The  Limits  of  Sense  and  Reason," 
in  two  parts,  one  theoretical  the  other  practical.  "But,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "as  I  was  thinking  out  the  theoretical  part  both  in  its 
entire  extent  and  in  the  reciprocal  relations  of  all  the  parts,  I  ob- 
served something  essential  was  wanting,  something  which  in  all 
my  long  metaphysical  investigation  I,  in  common  with  everybody 
else,  had  neglected,  something  which  actually  contained  the  key 
to  the  entire  secret  of  metaphysics,  though  up  to  this  time  con- 
cealed from  metaphysics  itself.  I  asked  myself  this  question  : 
On  what  ground  rests  the  relation  of  that  which  we  call  a  pre- 
sentation ( Vorstellung)  to  the  object  ?  If  the  presentation  contains 
only  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  affected  by  the  object,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  it  corresponds  (gemass  sei)  to  the  object  as 
effect  to  its  cause,  and  how  this  state  of  consciousness  can  present 
something  (et^vas  vorstelleri),  that  is,  have  an  object.  It  is  Intel - 

iVIII,  650. 
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ligible,  therefore,  that  feelings  or  sensuous  presentations  (sinnliche 
Vorstellungen)  have  a  relation  to  objects,  and  that  the  principles 
which  are  taken  from  the  nature  of  our  mind  have  a  validity  for 
all  things  in  so  far  as  they  are  objects  of  the  senses In- 
tellectual presentations  or  notions  (Intellectual-Vorstellungeii)  I 
was  contented,  in  the  Dissertation,  to  characterize  negatively 
merely.  I  said  they  were  not  mental  modifications  or  states  of 
consciousness  superinduced  by  the  object.  But  I  passed  over  in 
silence  the  question,  how  it  was  possible  without  being  affected 
by  an  object,  to  have  a  presentation  or  notion  which  referred  to 
that  object.  I  had  said  sensuous  presentations  represent  things  as 
they  appear,  intellectual  presentations  things  as  they  are.  But  how 
then  are  these  things  given  to  us  if  not  by  the  mode  in  which  they 
affect  us  ?  And  if  such  intellectual  presentations  or  notions  rest 
on  the  activity  of  the  mind,  whence  comes  their  agreement  with 
objects,  which  certainly  are  not  produced  by  them  ?  And  the 
principles  which  reason  gives  us  about  objects,  independent  of  all 

experience — how  is  it  that  we  find  them  actually  valid  ? 

The  point  of  obscurity  in  regard  to  reason  or  understanding  is 
that  we  cannot  explain  its  agreement  with  things."1 

This  account  of  the  one  great  outstanding  problem  yet  to  be 
solved,  is  so  clearly  given  .in  Kant's  own  words  that  comment 
seems  superfluous.  Yet,  as  the  letter  was  formerly  ignored,  so  it 
has  even  recently  been  misunderstood.  And  in  Professor  Caird's 
PJdlosophy  of  Kant  the  misunderstanding  vitiates  his  conception 
of  the  entire  Critique?1  He  supposes  Kant  here  to  ask  how 
knowledge  in  general  is  possible,  from  the  ordinary  dualistic  point 
of  view  of  subject  and  object.  And  he  understands  Kant  to  reply 
that  no  knowledge  is  possible  from  this  standpoint, -or  possible  at 
all,  unless  the  consciousness  of  self  contains  or  manifests  itself  in 
universal  conceptions,  which  enable  us  to  determine  our  sensa- 
tions in  relation  to  a  world  of  objects.3  But  Kant  is  so  far  from 
transcending  the  "  ordinary  dualism  of  subject  and  object "  by 

iVIII,  688-690. 

2  Caird's  Philosophy  of  Kant,   pp.    182-192.     Similarly  Windelband,  Geschichte 
der  neueren  Philosophic,  II,  41-2,  and  Volkelt,  Kants  Erkenntnisstheorie,  30-35. 
3Caird,  op"  dt.,  p.  188. 
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this  absolute  idealism,  that  the  question  of  realism  and  idealism, 
never  at  any  time  more  than  a  subordinate  one  for  him,  has  not 
up  to  this  time  occupied  him  at  all  ;  and  when  his  so-called 
idealism  did  emerge  in  the  Critique,  it  came  as  a  consequence  of 
his  final  solution  of  the  strife  between  rationalism  and  empiricism 
which,  as  the  main  subject  of  his  life-long  thought,  he  is  bringing 
to  final  quarters  in  this  letter  to  Herz.  Does  he  not  say  explicitly 
his  problem  is  :  How  intellectual  conceptions  or  notions,  inde- 
pendent of  the  impressions  of  experience,  can  give  us  real  object- 
ive knowledge  ?  It  is  true  he  first  puts  the  question  in  general 
terms  :  "  On  what  ground  rests  the  relation  of  that  which  we 
call  a  presentation  (Vorstellung)  to  the  object?"  But  he  imme- 
diately divides  the  question  into  two  parts  :  the  reference  to  ob- 
jects, first,  of  sensuous  presentations,  and  secondly,  of  intellectual 
presentations  or  notions.  The  first  part  presents  no  difficulty  to 
him.  For  sensuous  presentations  are  mere  appearances  to  sense, 
which,  as  effects,  correspond  to  the  things  that  produce  them. 
Kant  accepts  this  tenet  of  popular  philosophy  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  intellectual  presentations  are  not  thus  passively  re- 
ceived. Reason  is  active.  Were  its  activity  creative,  as  it  pre- 
sumably is  in  the  divine  mind,  so  that  the  thinking  of  objects 
would  be  at  the  same  time  the  production  of  them,  we  could 
understand  how  notions  might  refer  to  objects.  But  ours  is  not 
such  an  intellectus  archetypus.  Neither  is  it  a  passive  recipient. 
How  then  can  rational  knowledge  of  objects  be  explained  ?  The 
problem  is  not,  as  has  been  strangely  supposed  :  How  is  knowl- 
edge in  general  possible  ?  For  Kant,  as  we  have  seen,  finds  no 
difficulty  in  explaining  that  portion  of  knowledge,  by  far  the  larger 
portion,  which  we  have  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  His 
perplexity  begins  and  ends  with  the  special  inquiry  :  "  How  rea- 
son entirely  a  priori  can  form  to  itself  notions  of  things  with 
which  these  things  necessarily  agree,  how  by  itself  alone  it  can 
outline  real  principles  of  their  possibility  with  which  experience 
faithfully  accords,  ....  Whence  this  agreement  between  reason 
and  things?  "* 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in  the  second  part  of 

iVIII,  690. 
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the  Critique,  the  Transcendental  Analytic,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  section  headed  "  The  Deduction  of  the  Categories."  It  is  the 
quintessence  of  the  new  work,  and  marks,  as  nothing  else  can, 
the  progress  of  Kant's  thought  since  the  composition  of  the  Dis- 
sertation. Could  we  retrace  the  steps  of  that  advance,  our  sketch 
of  the  genesis  of  the  critical  philosophy  would  be  complete. 

Before  making  the  sketch  in  greater  detail,  it  may  at  once  be 
premised  that  the  whole  movement  issues,  negatively,  in  the  final 
surrender  of  Kant's  deeply  rooted  doctrine  that  reason  has  power 
to  know  things  in  themselves,  and,  positively,  in  the  new  insight 
that  whatever  a  priori  knowledge  reason  is  the  source  of,  is 
restricted  to  the  conditions  of  sensuous  experience,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  refers  to  appearances  alone.  Sense  and 
reason,  sundered  in  the  Dissertation,  are  married  in  the  Critique  ; 
and  rational  knowledge  is  saved  by  subjecting  reason  to  the  limi- 
tations of  sense,  or  narrowing  the  entire  realm  of  the  knowable 
to  the  boundaries  of  a  phenomenalism  as  remorseless  as  Hume's. 

And  Hume  is  the  mediator  between  these  two  phases  of  the 
philosophic  thought  of  Kant.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  well- 
known,  though  much  misunderstood,  passage  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Prolegomena : *  "I  honestly  confess,  the  suggestion  of 
David  Hume  was  the  very  thing  which  many  years  ago  first 
interrupted  my  dogmatic  slumber,  and  gave  my  investigations  in 
the  field  of  speculative  philosophy  quite  a  new  direction."  It 
was  a  '  dogmatic  slumber '  which  allowed  him  to  grant  to  reason 
the  power  of  knowing  things  by  themselves,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  Dissertation.  This  had  been  a  natural  assumption  with  him 
before  the  empirical  period  from  1762  to  1766  ;  and  in  that  period 
itself  it  floated  before  him  as  an  ideal,  which,  however,  his  growing 
experientialism  forbade  him  hoping  to  realize.  But  with  the  revo- 
lutionary discoveries  of  1769,  the  old  conviction  is  reinstated  that, 
just  as  sense  acquaints  us  with  the  mundus  sensibilis,  reason  re- 
veals to  us  the  mundus  intelligibilis.  And,  but  for  the  new  diffi- 
culty concerning  such  rational  knowledge  raised  in  the  letter  to 
Herz,  Kant  might  have  rested  content  with  this  conclusion.  But, 
if  rational  knowledge  was  to  be  retained  at  all,  he  saw  in  the  next 

iIV,  8  (8). 
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following  years  it  could  only  be  by  a  new  and  better  solution  of 
Hume's  problem  of  causality,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Hume's 
limitation  of  all  knowledge  to  sensible  experience,  he  effected  by 
the  deduction  of  the  categories.  This  is  the  "  new  direction" 
given  to  his  philosophic  investigations  by  the  quickening  sugges- 
tion of  Hume.  And  the  'dogmatic  slumber'  from  which  he  has 
been  awakened  must  be  distinguished  from  the  '  dogmatic  slum- 
ber,' 1  out  of  which  he  was  startled  by  the  antinomies  in  1 769. 
At  that  date  he  awoke  to  the  discovery  that  the  senses  give  us  a 
knowledge  of  appearances  only.  The  later  awakening  he  re- 
ceived from  Hume  had  for  result  a  similar  discovery  with  regard 
to  reason,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  suffered  to  inform  us 
of  things  in  themselves. 

In  tracing  Kant's  pre-critical  development  it  was  shown  that  his 
quasi -empiricism  during  the  years  1762-66  was  not,  as  has  been 
generally  supposed,  due  to  the  influence  of  Hume,  but  was  the 
logical  outcome  of  his  own  independent  reflection.  There  was  no 
place  for  the  stimulus  of  Hume  prior  to  1769,  nor  did  Kant's 
own  language  require  us  to  seek  an  earlier  date.  Accordingly, 
Paulsen,  to  whom  belongs  the  fronor  of  first  establishing  the  in- 
dependence of  Kant's  empirical  development,  carried  the  date  of 
Hume's  influence  forward  to  that  year.  He  regards  Hume's 
scepticism  as  moving  Kant  to  opposition.  And  he  sees  in  the 
Dissertation  "a  refutation  of  the  Humian  theory."2  The  peculi- 
arity of  this  view  is  that  it  holds  Kant  was  driven  into  an  entirely 
opposite  line  of  thought  by  the  "suggestion  of  David  Hume." 
And  this  in  fact  is  enough  to  cast  suspicion  on  it.  For  no  one, 
who  has  not  a  theory  of  Kant's  development  to  save,  can  read 
merely  the  introduction  to  the  Prolegomena  without  seeing  that  if 
Kant  "was  far  from  following  Hume  in  all  his  conclusions  "  he 
yet  regarded  himself,  not  as  the  opponent,  but  as  the  legitimate 
successor  of  Hume,  and  he  specifically  declares  that  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason  is  "  the  carrying  out  of  Hume's  problem  in  its 
widest  extent."3  The  "spark  struck  by  Hume"  did  not  kindle 

1  IV,  86(131). 

2  Entwicklungsgeschichte,  pp.  144,  146. 
s  IV,  9  (10). 
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(in  the  Dissertation}  a  fire  to  consume  its  own  source.  It  was  a 
light,  and  the  only  light,  that  guided  Kant's  path  in  exploring  the 
possessions  of  pure  reason.  And  that  problem  first  dawned  upon 
him  after  the  Dissertation  had  been  published,  as  we  know  from 
the  letter  to  Herz.  The  Dissertation,  it  is  true,  announced  mem- 
orable discoveries.  It  proved  that  space  and  time  were  not 
notions  but  perceptions,  or  rather  forms  of  perceiving,  that  these 
forms  of  sensibility,  like  the  pure  notions  of  the  understanding, 
are  absolutely  independent  of  experience  ;  that  as  a  priori  forms, 
purely  subjective  and  ideal,  they  on  the  one  hand  turn  the  ob- 
jects of  sense-perception  into  mere  appearances,  and  on  the  other 
thus  make  mathematics  possible.  All  this  passed  unchanged 
into  the  Critique  where  it  constitutes  the  Transcendental  ^Esthetic. 
But  it  was  different  with  the  remaining  thesis  of  the  Dissertation, 
that  reason  gives  a  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves.  How  is 
this  possible  ?  Kant  asks  sceptically  in  the  letter  to  Herz.  '  It 
is  impossible '  is  the  refrain  of  the  Critique.  The  presupposition 
and  result  of  the  deduction  of  the  categories  is  that  notions  of  the 
understanding  tell  us  nothing  of  things  as  they  are,  but  refer 
solely  to  empirical  objects  or  appearances  of  sense.  But  the  de- 
duction is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  work.  And  as  the 
Critique  is  the  "  carrying  out  of  Hume's  problem  in  its  widest 
extent,"  we  must  look  for  Hume's  influence  at  this  vital  point. 
And  do  we  not  find  it  in  Kant's  concession  to  empiricism,  that, 
though  notions  are  absolutely  a  priori,  they  have  reference  only 
to  objects  of  experience,  and  have  no  validity  for  things  in  them- 
selves ?  This  concession,  and  the  problem  which  it  solves,  as 
they  form  the  substance  of  the  Critique,  are  wholly  wanting  in 
the  Dissertation,  whose  teaching,  so  far  as  it  can  be  referred  to 
on  this  point,  is  of  quite  an  opposite  complexion.  But  the 
Critique  is  the  "carrying  out  of  Hume's  problem."  Therefore, 
Hume's  influence  must  be  later  than  the  Dissertation,  which  lacks 
the  characteristic  philosophy  of  the  Critique.  And,  indeed, 
Kant  tells  us  in  precise  words,  that  the  principle  which  he  adopted 
from  Hume  was  :  "  Not  to  carry  the  use  of  reason  dogmatically 
beyond  the  field  of  all  possible  experience."1 

iIV,  107-8  (166). 
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But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Kant  sacrificed  at  once  or 
without  a  hard  struggle  to  this  principle  of  Hume's,  the  life-long 
belief  he  had  shared  with  the  dogmatists  in  the  knowableness  of 
things  in  themselves,  and  the  hopes  he  had  based  upon  it  for  a  ra- 
tional theory  of  the  soul.  The  surrender  was  gradual,  and  forced 
upon  Kant  by  long  reflection.  In  1772  he  had,  independently, 
become  aware  of  a  problem  for  which  as  yet  he  has  no  solution. 
But  towards  the  end  of  1774  he  wrote  :  "  I  find  myself  in  pos- 
session of  a  principle  which  solves  what  has  hitherto  been  a  mys- 
tery, and  at  the  same  time  brings  under  certain  and  easily  applied 
rules  the  procedure  of  that  reason  which  is  wont  to  hold  itself 
aloof  from  rules."1  But,  in  the  lectures  on  anthropology  and 
metaphysics,  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  winter  of  1773-4, 
the  limitation  of  reason  is  not  made  at  all,  or  only  in  the  most 
general  and  uncertain  way.2  Accordingly,  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1 774  may  be  taken  as  the  most  probable  date  for  the  com- 
mencement of  Hume's  influence  on  Kant.  Kant's  resistance  to 
it  was  stronger  than  the  language  just  quoted  implies.  For,  in 
another  letter  to  Herz,  dated  24th  November,  1776,  we  have  a 
record  of  protracted  struggling,3  which  threatened  to  delay  in- 
definitely that  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  already  promised  for 
Easter,  I775.4  By  August,  1777,  however,  there  was  nothing 
more  to  do  to  the  work  except  to  improve  the  style,  which  could 
be  done  in  the  following  winter.5  But  for  one  reason  or  another 
it  did  not  appear  until  1781.  Writing  on  the  first  of  May  of  that 
year  to  Marcus  Herz,  in  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  work,  Kant 
observed  :  "  This  book  contains  the  outcome  of  all  the  various 
investigations  that  began  with  the  notions  to  which  we  devoted  a 
formal  disputation  under  the  designation  of  Mundus  sensibilis  et 
intelligibility* 

Thus  by  Kant  himself  the  genesis  of  the  Critique  is  referred  to 
the  Dissertation.  And  in  other  passages,  more  particularly  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Prolegomena,  he  has  described  the  details  of 

1  VIII,  695.     The  letter  is  problematically  dated    1773  by  Hartenstein.    I   have 
dated  it  1774  on  the  authority  of    Benno  Erdmann   (Reftexionen   Kants  zur  krit. 
Philos.,  II,  Einl.  Iviii-lix). 

2  Erdmann,  op.  cit.  (note  115).  *VIII,  695.     For  date,  see  note  115. 

3  VIII,  698.  s  VIII,  702.  e  VIII,  710. 
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the  process  by  which,  under  the  influence  of  Hume,  he  was 
carried  from  the  one  to  the  other.  No  doubt  the  description,  as 
in  Goethe's  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,  makes  the  development  more 
systematic  and  regularly  progressive  than  it  is  likely  to  have  ap- 
peared in  a  contemporaneous  photograph,  but  that  it  contains  the 
essential  truth  about  Kant's  philosophical  development  no  one 
has  ever  ventured  to  doubt.  Under  the  conviction  that  reason 
gave  us  a  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves,  he  was  going  about 
with  the  problem  :  How  can  a  priori  notions  have  a  reference  to 
objects  ?  Among  these  notions  none  had  seemed  so  important 
to  Kant  as  causality.  What  more  natural  in  this  receptive  and 
suggestive  state  of  mind  than  that  he  should  bethink  himself  of 
the  kindred  problem  of  Hume,  of  which  he  had  long  ago  read? 
That  problem  was,  as  Kant  expresses  it,  "  With  what  right  reason 
thinks  anything  so  constituted  that,  if  granted,  something  else  must 
necessarily  be  granted  thereby  ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
concept  of  cause."1  And  Hume's  solution  was  also  at  hand. 
"  He  demonstrated  irresistibly  that  it  was  perfectly  impossible  for 
reason  to  think  such  a  combination  by  means  of  concepts  and  a 
priori — a  combination  that  contains  necessity.  We  cannot  at  all 
see  why,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  one  thing,  another 
must  necessarily  exist,  or  how  the  concept  of  such  a  combination 
can  arise  a  priori.  Hence  he  inferred,  that  reason  was  altogether 
deluded  by  this  concept,  which  it  considered  erroneously  as  one 
of  its  children,  whereas  in  reality,  the  concept  was  nothing  but 
the  bastard  offspring  of  the  imagination,  impregnated  by  experi- 
ence, and  so  bringing  certain  representations  under  the  law  of 
association.  The  subjective  necessity,  that  is  the  custom  which 
so  arises,  is  then  substituted  for  an  objective  necessity  from  real 
knowledge.  Hence  he  inferred  that  reason  had  no  power  to 
think  such  combinations,  even  generally."2 

Kant  shows  unbounded  admiration  for  Hume's  acute  and  orig- 
inal thought.  He  disparages,  somewhat  unjustly,  it  must  be 
added,  Hume's  opponents,  "  Reid,  Oswald,  Beattie,  and  even 
Priestley."  And  though  for  his  own  part  he  cannot  follow  Hume 
in  all  his  conclusions,  he  holds  that  philosophy  has  to  advance 
»IV,  5  (4-5)-  2 IV,  5-6  (5). 
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from  Hume's  "well-founded,  but  undeveloped  thought."1  Ac- 
cordingly, Kant's  problem  is  the  problem  of  Hume,  with  this 
difference  only,  that,  whereas  Hume  restricted  his  investigations 
to  the  notion  of  causality,  Kant,  grasping  the  difficulty  in  its  en- 
tirety, considered  all  those  pure  notions  of  the  understanding 
whereby  it  thinks  the  connection  of  things  a  priori?1  Nor  is  the 
agreement  between  them  confined  to  their  formulation  of  the  prob- 
lem. Kant  clung  to  his  pre-critical  discovery  that  the  union  of  things 
implied  in  causality  cannot  be  understood  a  priori  from  notions. 
"  Hume  was  right,"  he  says  in  a  later  passage  of  the  Prolegomena? 
"  in  his  contention  that  we  can  by  no  means  see  by  reason  the 
possibility  of  causality,  that  is,  of  the  reference  of  the  existence 
of  one  thing  to  the  existence  of  another  which  is  necessitated  by 
the  former."  And  Kant  adds  that  the  same  incomprehensibility 
attaches  to  our  notions  of  substance  and  reciprocity.  Yet  Kant 
cannot  follow  Hume  in  making  the  causal  connection  a  mere  sub- 
jective association  which  takes  on  through  custom  the  semblance 
of  objective  necessity.  And  he  pronounces  "  hasty  and  mis- 
taken "  Hume's  inference,  from  this  special  conclusion,  to  the 
general  incapacity  of  reason  to  think  such  combinations  a  priori.*' 
Again,  after  deducing  the  categories,  Kant  reiterates  :  "  I  am  very 
far  from  holding  these  concepts  to  be  derived  merely  from  experi- 
ence, and  the  necessity  represented  in  them  to  be  imaginary  and 
a  mere  illusion  produced  in  us  by  long  habit.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  amply  shown  that  they  and  the  principles  derived  from 
them  are  firmly  established  a  priori,  or  before  all  experience,  and 
have  their  undoubted  objective  value,  though  only  with  regard 
to  experience."5 

Kant  accepted  Hume's  problem  and  his  negative  argumenta- 
tion, while  rejecting  his  empirical  and  subjective  solution.  To 
reach  a  better  solution,  he  first  endeavored  to  generalize  Hume's 
problem.  He  "  soon  found  that  the  concept  of  the  connection  of 
cause  and  effect  was  by  no  means  the  only  one,  by  which  the 
understanding  thinks  the  connection  of  things  a  priori,  but  rather 


,  8  (9).  *IV,  5-6(5-6). 

2  VI,  8,  9(9,  10).  s  iv,  59(88). 

3  IV,  59  (88). 
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that  metaphysics  consists  altogether  of  such  connections."1  His 
speedy  success  in  extending  Hume's  problem  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  before  receiving  any  stimulus  from  Hume  he  had  already 
busied  himself,  as  we  know  from  the  memorable  letter  to  Herz, 
with  an  enumeration  and  classification  of  the  a  priori  notions  or 
categories  of  the  understanding.2  At  that  time  he  would  ascer- 
tain their  number  by  a  division  of  metaphysics  into  all  its  essen- 
tial branches,  so  that  the  categories  should  "  fall  into  classes  in 
accordance  with  (durcli)  a  few  principles  of  the  understanding." 
But  at  the  later  period  to  which  the  autobiography  of  the  Prole- 
gomena refers,  he  succeeded  in  determining  their  number  by  "  start- 
ing from  a  single  principle."3  This  principle  was  the  activity  of 
the  understanding  in  judging,  and  a  complete  table  of  its  functions 
was  easily  got  from  any  text-book  of  Aristotelian  logic.  That 
there  were  twelve  categories  which  Kant  "  was  now  certain  were 
not  derived  from  experience,  as  Hume  had  apprehended,  but 
sprang  from  pure  understanding,"4  is  the  second  discovery  along 
the  road  to  the  critical  philosophy.  And  it  involved  Kant  forth- 
with in  a  third  problem — the  deduction  of  the  categories.  That 
is  to  say,  he  had  to  demonstrate  how  these  notions,  which  were 
subjective  and  a  priori,  were  referred,  and  validly  referred,  to  ob- 
jective things.  "  This  deduction,"  says  Kant,  "  which  seemed 
impossible  to  my  acute  predecessor,  which  had  never  even  oc- 
curred to  any  one  else was  the  most  difficult  task  ever 

undertaken  in  aid  of  metaphysic."5  And  our  preceding  sketch 
justifies  Kant's  assertion  :  "  It  has  cost  a  labor  of  many  years  to 
solve  this  problem  in  its  whole  universality."6  The  essence  of  the 
problem  is  to  determine  the  true  significance  of  the  pure  notions  of 
the  understanding  and  the  condition  of  their  use."7  It  is  solved 
by  showing  that  the  categories  or  notions  are  functions  of  judg- 
ing, telling  us  nothing  about  things  in  themselves,  and  devoid  of 

1 IV,  8(9), 

2  VIII,  690.  It  is  odd  that  this  passage  has  escaped  in  this  connection,  the  inde- 
fatigable research  of  Benno  Erdmann,  especially  as  it  verifies  a  conjecture  he  makes 
in  his  introduction  to  Kant's  Prolegomena,  Ixxxviii. 

3 IV,  8(9).  e  iv,  25  (37). 

4 IV,  8(9).  7  iv,  72(109). 

5IV,8(9). 
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all  use  save  as  applied  to  objects  of  sensible  experience.  "  This 
complete  (though  to  its  originator  unexpected)  solution  of 
Hume's  problem  preserves,  therefore,  to  the  few  concepts  of  the 

understanding  their  a  priori  origin, not  deriving  them 

from  experience,  but  it  from  them,  a  completely  reversed  mode 

of  connection  which  never  occurred  to  Hume All 

synthetic  principles  a  priori  are  nothing  more  than  principles  of 
possible  experience  and  can  never  be  referred  to  things  in  them- 
selves, but  to  phenomena  as  objects  of  experience."1 

Thus  the  deduction  of  the  categories  is  the  complete  and  final 
answer  to  the  question  raised,  in  1772,  in  the  letter  to  Herz, 
which,  as  has  just  been  shown,  is  Hume's  question  generalized. 
In  this  sense  Hume  may  be  called  the  '  originator '  of  the  critical 
problem,  which  for  his  own  part  Kant  independently  discovered. 
But  Hume's  principle  that  reason  cannot  go  beyond  experience 
enabled  Kant  to  solve  the  problem  without  giving  up  the  theory 
of  the  a  priori  origin  of  the  concepts  ;  so  that  the  essential  ad- 
vance of  the  Critique  upon  the  Dissertation,  namely,  the  limita- 
tion of  reason  (which  Kant  often  describes  as  the  main  result  of 
his  entire  system)  is  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  Hume.  On 
that  point  the  critical  philosophy  is  a  continuation  of  empiricism. 
On  the  question  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  it  remains  true  to 
rationalism.  The  attempt  to  make  a  more  radical  opposition,  or 
a  more  complete  identification  of  criticism  and  empiricism,  is  not 
sustained  by  the  facts,  nor  is  it  compatible  with  the  mediatory 
tendencies  of  Kant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  view  here  taken  may 
be  corroborated  from  Kant's  own  Reflections :  "My  intention," 
he  there  writes,  "is  to  investigate  how  much  reason  can  know 
a  priori,  and  how  far  its  independence  of  instruction  from  the 
sense  extends."  2  Accordingly,  "the  critique  of  pure  reason  is 
the  critique  of  the  conditions  under  which  alone  pure  reason  can 
form  judgments."  3  But  its  result  was  very  different  from  what 
had  been  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry.  "  What 
was  regarded  at  first  as  a  doctrine  of  pure  reason  is  now  a  disci- 

iIV,  61  (91-2). 

2  Reflexionen  Kants  zur  kritischen  Philosophic,  II,  32,  no.  98. 

311,  35,  no.  112. 
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pline,  that  is,  a  castigation  and  rebuke  of  pure  reason  (ihre  Zucht 
und  Animadversion).  This  discipline  is  a  limitation  of  the  powers 
and  tendencies  of  the  soul  to  their  proper  limits." 

There  is,  however,  also  a  positive  side  to  the  critical  solution  : 
it  vindicates  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  sense.  But 
"  metaphysics  when  it  goes  beyond  the  pure  principles  under- 
standing contributes  to  experience,  has  absolutely  no  other  than 
a  negative  use  both  as  regards  nature,  corporeal  and  spiritual,  and 
what  transcends  nature."  2  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
negative  result  is  of  little  consequence  in  Kant's  estimation. 
"  When  error  is  at  once  seductive  and  dangerous,  negative  knowl- 
edge and  criteria  of  it  are  more  important  than  positive."  3  These 
can  be  discovered  only  by  deep  searching.  "  The  philosophy  of 
ignorance  is  very  useful,  but  also  difficult,  because  it  must  go 
down  to  the  sources  of  knowledge."  4 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  genesis  and  growth  in  Kant's  mind 
of  this  profound  philosophy,  which  is  at  once  agnostic  and  ra- 
tionalistic. There  still  remains  the  more  difficult  task,  the  exam- 
ination of  the  validity  of  that  philosophy  and  its  significance  for 
the  thought  of  to-day.  This  is  a  question  of  logical  worth.  But 
its  solution  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  insight  we  have  gained 
into  the  psychological  origin  of  the  system. 

J.  G.  SCHURMAN. 

1 II,  46,  no.  155.  « II,  44,  no.  148. 

2  II,  49,  no.  165.  *  II,  45,  no.  151. 


THE    METAPHYSIC    OF   ARISTOTLE. 
III.    THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  FINITE  REALITY. 

IN  his  discussion  of  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  Aristotle 
has  shown  that  there  can  be  no  science  of  the  real  unless 
intelligence,  in  grasping  the  essential  characteristics  by  which 
things  are  determined,  always  remains  in  unity  with  itself.  Hence 
it  is  impossible  that  things  should  be  conceived  either  (a)  as  de- 
termined by  opposite  characteristics  or  (£)  as  not  determined  at 
at  all.  Whatever  is  conceived  as  real  must  be  conceived  as  hav- 
ing a  fixed  and  determinate  nature,  and  upon  this  fundamental 
presupposition  rests  the  possibility  of  there  being  any  science 
whatever.  Deny  this  presupposition  and  every  one  of  the 
sciences  is  destroyed.  Metaphysic,  therefore,  in  showing  that  it 
cannot  be  denied,  provides  the  theoretical  basis  for  all  the 
sciences  ;  it  does  for  them  what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves. 
But  this  is  not  its  sole  function.  Having  established  the  first 
principles  of  knowledge,  it  has  next  to  determine  and  justify  the 
first  principles  of  reality.  Just  as  it  has  shown  that  there  can  be 
no  science  unless  intelligence  is  in  unity  with  itself,  so  it  must  show 
that  there  can  be  no  reality  unless  under  presupposition  of  certain 
universal  and  necessary  principles. 

What,  then,  are  the  first  principles  of  reality  ?  It  will  help  us 
to  answer  this  question  if  we  pass  in  review  the  various  senses  in 
which  we  ordinarily  speak  of  reality.  Now,  in  the  first  place 
something  may  be  said  to  be  '  real/  which  simply  is  or  oc- 
curs, something  which  is  '  incidental,'  '  accidental,'  or  '  contingent ' 
(xara  ffUfjtpefiyxoc).  Secondly,  we  call  that  which  is  '  true '  real, 
because  we  believe  it  to  express  the  actual  nature  of  a  thing. 
Thirdly,  we  regard  the  real  as  that  which  can  be  characterized  in 
certain  universal  ways ;  e.g.  we  express  '  what '  it  is  (TO  TI), 
'  how '  it  is  (TTO/OV),  '  how  great '  it  is  (;ro<7ov),  '  where  '  it  is  (>roD), 
'  when '  it  is  (TTOZ-S),  etc.  Lastly,  we  speak  of  something  existing 
'  potentially '  (owo.jj.ec)  or  '  actually '  (I ve^s/«).  We  have, 
therefore,  to  ask  whether  it  is  right  to  characterize  reality  in  all 
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these  senses,  and  what  is  their  relation  to  one  another.  Let  us, 
then,  taking  them  in  order,  begin  with  '  accidental '  or  '  con- 
tingent' reality.1 

I.  Necessity  and   Contingency. 

The  conception  of  '  contingency  '  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  has  such  far-reaching  issues,  that 
it  must  be  examined  with  the  greatest  care.  The  '  contingent ' 
or  '  accidental '  (TO  ai>p.^e^xo^)  is  contrasted  by  Aristotle  himself 
with  the  '  necessary '  (TO  l£  avd-fxycf)  and  the  '  regular '  (TO  Ixi  TO 
TroAy),  being  negatively  defined  as  that  which  is  neither  '  neces- 
sary '  nor  '  regular.'2  What,  then,  is  the  '  necessary  ?'  We  are 
already  familiar  with  one  sense  of  the  term  :  That  is  '  necessary  ' 
which  is  capable  of  being  proved,  because  whatever  admits  of 
proof  '  cannot  be  otherwise  '  than  it  is  proved  to  be.3  But,  as  we 
are  at  present  enquiring  into  the  first  principles  of  reality,  not  of 
knowledge,  the  '  necessary  '  in  this  sense  may  be  set  aside.  There 
remain  three  other  senses  of  the  term,  which  are  expressly  dis- 
tinguished by  Aristotle  in  various  passages  of  his  writings. 
These  are  (i)  that  which  is  effected  by  force  or  external  compul- 
sion (/&'#),  in  opposition  to  the  natural  tendency  or  stress  (bp/tf) 
of  a  thing  ;  (2)  that  without  which  a  thing  cannot  be  '  good  '  ; 
(3)  that  which  '  cannot  be  otherwise,'  but  must  be  as  it  is.4  The 
three  kinds  of  '  necessity  '  here  distinguished  apply  respectively  to 
(a)  inorganic  things,  (&)  living  beings  as  such,  including  man,  (V) 
the  eternal  and  unchangeable.  They  maybe  distinguished  as  (i) 
external,  (2)  conditional,  and  (3)  absolute  necessity.  A  few 
words  in  regard  to  each  will  help  to  bring  out  Aristotle's  reasons 
for  distinguishing  them. 

(i)  Aristotle  conceives  of  inorganic  things  as  having  a  certain 
'  nature,'  which  is  '  necessary '  in  the  sense  that,  while  it  may  be 
suspended  by  some  external  force,  it  always  acts  in  the  same 
unvarying  way  when  it  acts  at  all.5  Thus,  it  is  the  '  nature  '  of  a 
stone  to  fall  to  the  earth,  and  it  is  said  to  fall  by  '  necessity '  ; 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ascends,  it  does  so  under  the  influence 

1  Met.  E,  2,  I026a  33-b3-  *Met.  A,  5,  ioi5b  6-9. 

2 Met.   E,  2,1026"  27-33.  *Met.  A  7,1072"  u.    Cf.  A.  5. 

*Met.  9  2,  1 046"  5. 
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of  an  external  force.1  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  inorganic 
things  :  it  is  the  nature  of  the  '  hot'  to  display  only  '  heat,'  of  a 
luminous  object  to  be  only  luminous,  unless  there  is  an  external 
force  which  prevents  them  from  manifesting  their  '  nature.'  Here, 
therefore,  we  have  either  a  necessity  of  '  nature  '  or  an  '  external ' 
necessity.  Inorganic  things,  as  we  may  say,  can  be  acted  upon 
only  mechanically.  External  or  mechanical  '  necessity  '  is,  there- 
fore, peculiar  to  inorganic  things,  and  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  changing  in  opposite  ways,  but  only  in 
one  way.2  (2)  Living  beings  are  of  a  more  complex  '  nature/ 
and  therefore  in  their  character  as  living  they  are  not  subject  to 
external  or  mechanical  necessity.  Unlike  inorganic  things  their 
changes  may  be  in  one  of  two  opposite  directions ;  they  may 
either  be  in  process  of  realizing  their  '  nature '  or  of  failing  to 
realize  it.  Thus,  the  '  nature  '  of  a  living  being  is  to  display  those 
activities  in  which  its  existence  (o\jaia)  may  be  said  to  consist ; 
and  indeed,  as  Aristotle  himself  tells  us,  the  most  proper,  though 
not  the  only  sense  of  '  nature,'  is  that  realization  of  itself,  which  is 
characteristic  of  an  organized  being.3  Why,  then,  does  it  not  al- 
ways realize  its  end?  Because  that  end  can  be  realized  only 
under  condition  (££  bnodeaecot;)  that  it  succeeds  in  making  the 
environment  a  means  to  its  own  perpetuation  and  perfection. 
Thus,  the  plant  or  animal  cannot  live  without  nourishment,  and 
where  this  fails  it  must  perish.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  '  con- 
ditional '  necessity.4  This  '  conditional '  necessity,  however,  is 
not  confined  to  plants  and  animals,  but  applies  also  to  man  as  a 
rational  being.  Here,  however,  '  conditional '  necessity  has  a 
wider  sweep  and  assumes  a  higher  form.  For  the  life  of  man,  so 
far  as  he  is  rational,  is  not  merely  directed  to  an  end,  but  it  con- 
sists in  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  that  end  and  of  the  means 
to  its  accomplishment.  And  as  man,  like  other  finite  beings,  is 
capable  either  of  realizing  his  '  nature '  or  failing  to  realize  it,  we 
have  to  explain  why  such  success  or  failure  is  possible.  The 

1JV.  £.,  ii.  I,  2;  An.  Post.  ii.  II,  94b36. 

2  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Aristotle  limits  purposiveness  to  living  or  rational  be- 
ings ;  inanimate  beings  also  have  a  *  nature  '  or  '  end,'  though  it  is  invariable. 
zMet.  A  4,  ioi4bi6. 
*De  Part.  An.  i,  I,  642*  I ;  cf.  Stewart's  Notes,  I,  256-9. 
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explanation  is,  as  before,  that  man,  like  other  living  beings,  is 
subject  to  '  conditional '  necessity.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  productions  of  man's  rational  life.  Man 
is  by  '  nature '  a  political  being,  and  only  in  a  well-organized 
state  can  he  realize  himself.  But  the  state  is  dependent  upon 
conditions  which  lie  beyond  his  power.  It  must  have  a  territory, 
just  as  the  plant  and  animal  must  have  food,  or  it  cannot  exist  at 
all ;  but  the  territory  may  be  unfavorable  to  its  perfection.  It 
must  have  a  population,  which,  however,  may  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  work  against  the  ideal  of  political  organization  ;  the 
citizens  may  be  full  of  spirit,  but  wanting  in  intelligence  and  skill 
as  in  the  north  of  Europe,  or  they  may  be  intelligent  and  inven- 
tive, but  wanting  in  spirit,  like  the  natives  of  Asia.  The  state 
must  be  sufficiently  wealthy  if  it  is  to  afford  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  culture,  but  the  pursuit  of  wealth  may  draw  men  away 
from  higher  things.  Thus,  because  of  that  '  material '  or  '  con- 
ditional '  necessity  which  is  inseparable  from  human  life,  the  com- 
plete realization  of  the  higher  life  may  be  impeded.  And,  of 
course,  the  individual  man  is  also  subject  to  '  conditional '  neces- 
sity, for  he,  too,  may  be  placed  in  unfavorable  conditions.  '  Con- 
ditional '  necessity,  then,  is  characteristic  of  all  living  beings, 
whether  these  are  rational  or  irrational.1  (3)  The  highest  form 
of  '  necessity '  is  that  '  absolute '  necessity  which  is  displayed  in 
mathematical  relations,  in  the  changes  of  the  heavenly  spheres 
and  in  the  '  eternal  and  unchangeable  Being '  or  God.  Here,  there 
is  neither  external  compulsion  nor  conditional  necessity,  (a)  The 
mathematical  relations  'cannot  be  otherwise.'  It  is  true  that  they 
have  no  existence  apart  from  sensible  things,  but  they  are  eternal 
and  unchangeable  relations,  to  which  all  sensible  things  must 
conform.  That  the  diagonal  is  incommensurable  with  the  side  of 
a  square  is  '  necessary '  in  the  absolute  sense.2  (ft)  The  dloeoe  xevq- 
<7£^C  of  the  various  heavenly  spheres — such  as  the  solstices  and 
the  sunrise — display  the  same  kind  of  necessity.  They  consist  in 
a  fixed  cycle  of  changes,  which  never  began  and  can  never  end. 
They  are,  therefore,  not  only  beyond  all  external  compulsion, 

]/W.,  I303b7:   1327" 23;  cf.  Newman's /W.  Arisf.,  I,  17-18. 
2  Met.  E.  i,  1026*  13  ;  N.  E.  iii,  3,  3. 
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but  independent  of  all  external  conditions.  Their  '  necessity '  is 
that  of  their  fixed  constitution,  as  directly  related  to  the  Tipajrov 
xtvouv.1  (c)  But  the  only  being  that  is  absolutely  '  necessary '  is 
God,  who  is  ovala  aidco^  dxlvyroz.  The  '  necessity '  here,  so  far 
from  being  due  to  external  compulsion  or  to  dependence  upon 
'  material '  conditions,  consists  in  absolute  perfection  or  complete- 
ness of  nature.  Hence,  as  self-sufficient,  self-dependent,  and  free 
from  'matter'  (5/^),  the  Divine  Being  can  suffer  no  pain,  but 
lives  in  eternal  blessedness.2  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  '  necessary '  is  for  Aristotle,  as  he  tells  us  him- 
self, "  that  which  cannot  be  otherwise,"  and  that  'external'  and 
'  conditional '  necessity  are  marks  of  the  finite  and  dependent.3 
Now,  we  see  at  once  that  there  can  be  nothing  '  accidental '  or 

'^'  contingent '  in  that  which  is  '  absolutely  necessary.'  Hence,  the 
'  accidental '  has  no  meaning  in  mathematical  relations  which  are 
fixed  and  unchangeable.  No  doubt  we  sometimes  speak  of  the 

„  '  accidents '  of  mathematical  figures,  as  when  we  say  that  it  is  an 
'accident'  of  a  triangle  that  its  angles  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles  ;  but  an  '  accident '  in  this  sense  is  an  inseparable  and  es- 
sential property,  which,  though  it  is  not  directly  involved  in  the 
conception  of  the  thing,  is  deducible  from  it  by  a  necessary  pro- 
cess of  proof,  and  when  proven  is  seen  to  be  '  absolutely  neces- 
sary.'4 Nor  can  there  be  anything  'accidental'  in  the  dldeot 
xewjffsez  of  the  heavenly  spheres,  which  are  absolutely  invariable 
and  eternal.  Lastly,  there  is  nothing  '  accidental '  in  the  '  eternal 
and  unchangeable  Being,'  whose  nature  as  absolutely  perfect  is 
the  same  '  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.'  There  are  therefore 
only  two  spheres  within  which  contingency  can  prevail — the 
sphere  of  inorganic  things  and  the  sphere  of  living  beings 
Within  these  two  spheres,  while  it  is  true  that  changes  occur  as 
a  rule  (Ixc  TO  xoXu)  in  a  definite  way,  there  yet  are  cases  in  which 
the  rule  is  broken,  and  here  the  changes  are  said  to  be  '  accidental.1 
Thus  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons  are  on  the  whole  regular, 

1  Met.  E.  2,  I026b29. 

*Met.  A  6,  I07ib4;   1072*21.     Cf.  Stewart's  Notes,  I,  253-6. 
3  It  is  worthy  of  special  consideration  that  '  absolute  necessity '  in  this  last  applica- 
tion  is,  in  Aristotle,  virtually  perfect  freedom  or  self-determination. 
*  Met.  A  30,  1025"  30. 
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so  that  it  is  unusual  to  have  storm  and  cold  in  the  dog-days  ;  but 
this  rule  is  sometimes  broken,  and  we  call  it  an  '  accident '  when 
this  takes  place.1  Again,  there  is  a  general  uniformity  in  the 
spheres  of  organic  nature  and  of  human  life  ;  but  this  general  uni- 
formity has  exceptions,  and  these  we  attribute  to  'accident.' 
Thus,  every  living  being  tends  to  conform  to  a  definite  type,  and 
'  as  a  rule '  it  does  conform  to  that  type  ;  but  sometimes  we  find 
a  variation  from  it,  and  this  is  said  to  be  '  accidental.'  And,  in 
the  sphere  of  human  life,  we  proceed  by  rules,  which  apply  gen- 
erally ;  but  there  are  exceptions,  which  we  attribute  to  '  accident ' 
because  they  cannot  be  foreseen.  Our  first  notion  of  the  '  accidental ' 
is,  therefore,  that  which  deviates  from  the  general  rule,  and  as 
such  cannot  be  assigned  to  a  definite  principle.  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, seeks  to  determine  more  precisely  the  various  forms  of  the 
accidental,  (i)  The  simplest  form  is  that  of  the  mere  concur- 
rence (ffUfjOtTaifMt)  of  two  events  which  have  no  causal  connection 
with  each  other ;  as,  e.g.,  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse  when  a 
man  is  taking  a  walk.  (2)  In  the  case  of  organic  beings,  the 
'  accidental '  consists  in  some  deviation  from  the  normal  type. 
The  formative  principle  is  always  striving  to  realize  itself  in  the 
production  of  a  definitely  organized  being,  but  this  end  may  not 
be  realized.  The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  must  be  sought  in 
that  '  conditional  necessity,'  which  we  have  seen  to  be  character- 
istic of  living  beings.  For  the  living  being  cannot  realize  its 
'  nature '  without  conforming  to  the  necessary  laws  of  the  mater- 
ial environment,  and  when  it  fails  to  master  the  environment  and 
turn  it  to  its  own  use,  there  is  a  deviation  from  the  normal  type. 
The  explanation  of  the  '  accidental '  is  therefore  to  be  sought  ii 
I  the  '  matter  'jfaff),  widiout  whidTthe  formative  principle  is  power- 
j  less,  but  which  may  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  thwarts  an< 
prevents  it  from  realizing  its  tendency.  *  Matter '  is  thus  at  onc( 
the  'necessary  condition'  of  the  existence  of  organized  beings,! 
and  a  possible  source  of  failure.  As  a  rule  (d>c  &KC  TO  x 
natural  organisms  succeed  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  material 
conditions,  and  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  ufa)  or  ro  avafxaZov  TO  l£ 
b~odsaecoz  is  a  cooperating  cause  (euvatTeols)  in  their  life  ;  but,  where 

i  Met.  E.  2,  I026b  33. 
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the  u);r},  is  unfavorable  something  '  accidental '  arises,  as  we  say 
'  spontaneously  '  (0.7:0  ra^roimro'S).  The  '  accidental '  in  this  sense 
is  said  by  Aristotle,  with  an  etymological  play  upon  the  word  OL'JTO- 
fjLOLTov,  to  be  that  which  is  'in  vain,'  i.e.,  that  which  does  not  attain 
its  end.1  Intelligent  beings,  on  the  other  hand,  can  realize  their 
rational  life  only  in  so  far  as  they  bring  things  within  the  sphere 
of  their  knowledge  and  determine  themselves  by  reference  to 
them.  But  here  also  there  may  be  a  failure  to  realize  the  end, 
either  because  there  are  incalculable  elements  or  because  of  defec- 
tive will.2  Thus,  beyond  the  sphere  of  intelligent  foresight  and 
:he  conscious  employment  of  the  material  conditions  as  means  of 
self-realization,  there  are  things  and  events  which  are  not  subject 
to  human  agency,  but  are  the  result  of '  chance '  or  '  fortune '  (ruffl). 
[t  rests  with  '  fortune  '  whether  the  state  shall  be  provided  with  the 
adequate  supply  of  accessories  (<7Wjte/ier/w>c  %opiffia).a  So  '  for- 
tune,' good  or  bad,  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual,  be- 
cause it  is  beyond  intelligent  prevision.  The  '  accidental  '  in  this 
sense  is  limited  to  the  sphere  of  human  agency.  As  TO  wj-co^arov 
is  the  (rrefnjffec  of  <f>'j0e~,  so  rv^Jj  is  the  <rcspijffe<z  of  oedwea.  Both 
arise  from  conditional  necessity,  or  the  dependence  of  the  being 
upon  the  external  conditions  without  which  its  end  cannot  be 
realized.  The  '  accidental  '  is,  therefore,  either  that  which  deviates 
from  the  normal  type  of  organized  being,  or  that  which  lies  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  intelligent  purpose.  In  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, the  '  accidental  '  need  not  be  unfavorable  ;  it  is  only  incalcu- 
lable, for  there  is  good  as  well  as  bad  'fortune.'4 

We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  understand  Aristotle's  dis- 
cussion in  the  Metaphysic  of  the  '  accidental '  or  '  contingent.  '  It 
cannot  ^urprise  us  that  he  should  declare  the  '  accidental '  to  lie 
beyond  the  region  of  science  ;  for  science  can-only  tell  us  what  is 
'  universal,'  or  at  least  what  obtains  'as  a  rule,'  whereas  the  'ac- 
cidental '  by  its  very  nature  involves  that  which  is  exceptional 
and  incalculable.  Hence  all  the  sciences,  whether  they  are  prac- 
tical, productive,  or  theoretical,  consislJ^a^atemen_t_c^_necessary 

lPAys.  ii.  8,  199*  I. 

2  Defective  will  is  want  of  mastery  of  the  '  matter '  of  the  passions. 

3  Pol.  1332*  29  ;  cf.  Newman's  Pol.  Arist.,  I,  23. 
*Cf.  Stewart's  Notes,  I,  259-260. 
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_pr  general  jawa..  Politics,  for  example,  is  a  practical  science  ;  but 
no  legislator  can  anticipate  the  accidental  occurrences  which  may 
betray  some  unexpected  weakness  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
State.  Thus,  Solon,  rightly  maintaining  that  the  citizens  must 
neither  be  in  slavish  subjection  to  the  government  nor  in  enmity 
against  it,  gave  to  the  people  the  power  of  electing  to  offices  and 
calling  the  magistrates  to  account.  He  could  not  foresee  that 
this  rational  freedom  would  give  rise,  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, to  an  extreme  democracy.  Yet  this  actually  happened  ; 
for  the  people  were  so  elated  by  the  part  they  played  in  the 
Persian  War,  that  they  were  led  to  follow  worthless  demagogues. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  influence  of  a  mere 
concurrence  (ffu/jtxrco/Jia)  of  circumstances.1  And,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  financial  prosperity  of  a  state  is  partly  a  gift  of 
'  fortune/  for  which  the  government  deserves  neither  praise  nor 
blame  ;  for  'fortune'  is  beyond  the  range  of  intelligent  foresight.2 
The  range  of  the  productive  sciences  is  similarly  limited.  The 
architect  has  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  architecture,  which  en- 
ables him  to  construct  a  house,  in  accordance  with  a  precise  and 
definite  plan  ;  but  he  cannot  possibly  foresee  all  the  '  accidental ' 
relations  which  may  arise  from  its  existence  :  how  it  will  give 
pleasure  to  one  man,  pain  to  another,  and  a  thousand  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  same  kind.  As  these  cannot  be  foreseen,  they 
fall  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  his  science.  Similarly,  the 
theoretical  sciences  deal  with  the  universal  nature  of  things,  not 
with  their  '  accidental '  properties.  Geometry  determines  the 
essential  properties  of  spatial  figures,  but  it  cannot  state  the  in- 
finite variety  and  complication  in  the  shape  of  sensible  things. 
There  is,  therefore,  good  reason  for  saying  that  the  '  accidental ' 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  any  science.  The  truth  is\ 
that  the  '  real,'  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  consists  in  the  per4 
manent  or  essential  nature  of  things,  and  that  the  '  accidental  'J 
cannot  properly  be  held  to  be  '  real.'  Hence  Plato  was  not 
wrong  in  saying  that  the  Sophist,  in  making  reality  consist  in  a 
mere  assemblage  of  particulars,  converted  '  reality '  (TO  ov  )  into 
'  unreality  '  (jjfy  oV).  If,  with  the  Sophist,  we  fix  exclusively  upon 

lPol.   2,   12,    I274a  12.  2  Pol.  4,   13,   I332a  29. 
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changing  accidents,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  there  is  no  permanent 
nature  in  things.  The  '  musical/  they  argue,  sometimes  accom- 
panies the  '  grammatical,'  sometimes  it  does  not ;  a  thing  must 
either  be  or  not  be,  and,  therefore,  all  is  eternal  or  all  is  in  per- 
petual change.  This  reasoning  overlooks  the  real  object  of 
science,  which  is  not  the  '  accidental,'  but  the  universal  or  general 
lature  of  things.  For  the  essence  of  things  is  not  incompatible 
rith  a  change  of  the  '  accidental '  but  maintains  itself  in  such 
:hange.x 

/But,  though  the  '  accidental '  is  not  an  object  of  science,  we 
may  still  attempt  to  explain  how  it  arises.  As  we  have  seen,  it 
has  no  place  in  the  eternal  and  unchangeable,  for  here  what  ex- 
ists '  cannot  be  otherwise.'  It  is,  therefore,  found  only  within 
the  sphere  of  external  nature  or  of  living  and  intelligent  beings ; 
in  other  words,  in  those  cases  where  there  is  '  as  a  rule '  a  regu- 
lar succession  of  changes,  but  where  this  rule  may  be  broken. 
Wherever  anything  exists  or  occurs  which  is  contrary  to  the  gen-, 
eral  rule,  there  we  have  the  '  accidental.'  To  have  cold  weather 
in  the  dog-days,  for.^Ljni^nJri  hf  *  ™ffif  '  or  '  musical,'  or  a  cook 
to  cure  a  man  of  disease^are^aTl  instances  of  the  '  accidental/ 

^^r  ^^^^**^^^* 

because  they  are  all  xgxceptions  to  the  general  nature  of  things. 
Now,  the  source  of  this  deviation  from  rule  must  be  sought  in 
the  '  matter  '  of  things,  which  is  sometimes  incompatible  with 
the  realization  of  their  universal  or  ideal  nature.  Unless  we  admit 
that  there  is  such  a  limit,  we  must  regard  every  series  of  events 
as  absolutely  necessary.  In  support  of  this  view  a  very  plaus- 
ible case  may  be  made  out.  Any  isolated  chain  of  events  seems 
to  be  necessary  and  inviolable.  Thus,  a  man  is  thirsty  ;  being 
thirsty  he  goes  out ;  when  he  goes  out  he  is  killed  by  a  fall. 
Each  event  is  a  fact,  and  seems  to  follow  necessarily  from  the 
(  other.  But,  in  this  reasoning,  it  is  overlooked  that  each  particu- 
lar evefit,  though  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  some  cause,  cannot  be 
referred  to  a  single  principle.  If  the  connection  were  of  the 
fixed  and  invariable  character  supposed,  it  would  be  possible  to 
predict  the  whole  sequence  of  events,  if  we  only  knew  that  the 
man  was  thirsty;  and  it  is  just  because  we  cannot  predict  that 

1  Met.  E.  2,  iO26b,  3-24. 
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sequence  that  we  call  his  death  'accidental.'  We  know  that  a 
man  will  die,  because  we  know  that  his  organic  functions  must 
wear  out,  but  we  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  particular  cause  of, 
his  death,  and  hence  this  belongs  to  the  realm  of  the  '  accidental.' 
In  the  instance  given,  therefore,  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
of  the  successive  events  ;  each  has  its  own  cause,  but  the  one  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  other.  We  have  here,  in  fact,  a  mere  con- 
currence (fftjfJLTrctofJia)  of  events,  not  a  necessary  connection.  The 
'accidental,'  then,  is  something  which  is  contrary  to  the  normal 
tendency  or  essential  nature  of  things  ;  and  it  lies  beyond  the 
realm  of  science,  because  all  science  is  based  upon  a  comprehen- 
sion either  of  what  is  '  absolutely  necessary  '  or  what  obtains  '  as 
a  rule.'1 

It  must  be  observed  that,  according  to  Aristotle's  doctrine, 
the  '  accidental '  or  '  contingent '  belongs  to  the  actual  world,  not 
merely  to  our  imperfect  apprehension  of  it.  All  finite  existence 
seems  to  him  imperfect,  just  because  it  is  dependent  upon  some- 
thing which  is  not,  or  at  least  need  not  be,  in  harmony  with  the  , 
ideal  or  formative  principle  operative  in  it. .  'Accident'  is  a  nec- 
essary incident  in  the  process  by  which  that  principle  strives  to 
realize  itself  under  conditions  which  limit  it.  Aristotle,  there- 
fore, neither  regards  the  'accidental'  as  merely  due  to  our  im- 
perfect knowledge  nor  as  proceeding  from  an  absolute  limit  in 
human  intelligence.  If  he  took  the  former  view,  he  would  be 
forced  to  discard  the  whole  conception  of '  conditional  necessity,' 
as  based  upon  the  '  material '  conditions  under  which  things  ex- 
ist ;  for,  as  with  each  extension  of  knowledge,  the  '  accidental ' 
would  be  so  far  resolved  into  the  '  necessary,'  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  with  completeness  of  knowledge  it  would  vanish  alto- 
gether. If  he  took  the  latter  view,  he  must  in  consistency  deny 
that  there  is  any  distinction  between  the  '  necessary '  and  the  '  ac- 
cidental '  ;  for  where  all  is  relative  nothing  can  be  '  necessary,' 
and  he  distinctly  maintains  that,  if  nothing  is  '  necessary,'  there 
is  no  science  whatever.  What  Aristotle  holds,  therefore,  is,  n 
that  our  intelligence  cannot  reduce  all  phenomena  to  invariabl 


re 

3 


1  Met.  E,  2,  iO26b  24-3,  iO27b  16.  The  passage  just  summarized  is  obscure, 
and  seems  to  be  regarded  by  Bonitz  as  unintelligible.  The  main  difficulty  is  to  dis- 
tinguish Aristotle's  own  view  from  that  which  he  rejects. 
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laws,  but  that  phenomena  themselves  are  not  invariable.     The 
only  absolutely  invariable  being  is  the  'eternal  and  immutable 

!  Being,'  the  only  absolutely  invariable  changes  are  those  of  the 
heavenly  spheres,  and  the  only  absolutely  invariable  relations  are 
the  mathematical.  The  sensible  world  is  a  region  in  which 
events  may  or  may  not  be,  though  on  the  whole  it  is  uniform ; 
the  changes  of  organized  beings  exhibit  a  dominant  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  definite  types,  but  this  tendency  is  ever  and 
anon  broken  in  upon  by  the  failure  of  the  formative  principle  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  'matter;'  and  the  sphere  of  human 
agency  is  imperfectly  rational,  because  the  world  in  which  it  is 
carried  on,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  must  operate,  are 
not  perfectly  fitted  for  the  realization  of  what  man  in  his  idea  is. 
//Thus,  while  Aristotle  maintains  that  whatever  is  necessary  or  reg- 
.  ular  can  be  dealt  with  by  science,  he  sets  aside,  as  beyond  the  realm 
of  science,  all  that  belongs  to  the  individual  as  such.  The  indi- 
vidual has  a  universal  nature,  and  with  this  science  can  deal ;  but 
the  peculiarities  which  differentiate  one  individual  from  another 
Belong  to  the  '  accidental '  or  '  contingent,'  and  fall  outside  of 

science. 

2.    Truth  and  Error. 

In  his  attempt  to  determine  what  constitutes  reality  as  such, 
Aristotle  has  been  led  to  set  aside  the  '  accidental '  or  '  contingent. 'w 
There  is  in  the  world  an  element  of  '  contingency,'  due  to  the  im- 
perfect realization  of  the  formative  principle,  whether  it  operates 
unconsciously  or  consciously,  but  it   lies  beyond  the  realm  of 
H-science.     Science  exists  only  in  so  far  as  intelligence  is  capable 
of  grasping  the  universal  principle  immanent  in  things,  or  at  least 
the  general  rule  which  they  follow,  and  what  is  neither  '  universal ' 
nor  true  '  on  the  whole '  is  not  a  possible  object  of  science.      His 
next  step  is  to  show,  positively,  that  science  consists  in  the  com- 
prehension by  intelligence  of  the  necessary  or  essential  nature  of 
reality,  and  that  the  preliminary  stage,  in  which  it  deals  with  the 
'  accidental '    or   '  contingent,'  is    beyond  the  realm   of  science. 
IjFrom  this  point  of  view  the  real  is  conceived   as  that   which  is 
II  grasped  by  thought   as  it  is,  the  unreal  as  that   which   thought 
//  fails  to  grasp.    The  discussion  of  truth  and  error,  therefore,  follows/ 
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fas  a  natural  sequence  upon  the  discussion  of  '  contingency.'  What 
Aristotle  now  seeks  to  show  is,  that,  only  in  so  far  as  the  intelli- 
gent subject  comprehends  and  expresses  the  necessary  and  uni- 
versal, does  he  attain  to  the  stage  of  science.  Froni  this  stage  he 
distinguishes  the  preparatory  process  in  which  intelligence  is 
capable  of  either  truth  or  error.  This  latter  stage,  which,  like 
i  Plato,  he  calls  opinion  (do^a),  occupiesan  intermediate  nosition 
\  between  sensibie~"pei ucption  and  science;,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  stage 
'of  experience  (In-sinta}  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  thinking 
\  subject.  Sensible  perception,  as  we  have  seen,  is  never  false  in 
so  far  as  it  is  limited  to  its  proper  object ;  error  arises  only  with 
the  exercise  of  judgment.  It  is  in  this  intermediate  stage  that 
'truth'  and  'error,'  in  the  strict  sense  of  these  terms,  are  possi- 
ble, whereas  at  the  stage  of  science  there  must  be  either  knowledge 
or  ignorance.  '  Truth  '  consists  in  '  right  opinion,'  '  error  '  in 
'wrong  opinion;'  science  cannot  be  'right'  or  'wrong,'  because 
it  consists  in  the  comprehension  of  the  permanent  nature  of 
reality,  and  its  opposite  is  therefore  ignorance.1 

'  Truth  '  and  'error,'  in  the  narrower  sense,  obtain  only  where  |/ 
certain  'accidents'  are  sometimes  combined  and  sometimes-/ 1 
separated  from  a  thing.  Thus  they  presuppose  that  things  are 
in  themselves  subject  to  change,  and  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
thinking  subject  Truth  and  error,  however,  exist  only  for  the 
thinking  or  judging  subject.  A  judgment  consists  in  bringing 
together  in  the  unity  of  thought  what  is  discriminated ;  it  is  not 
a  mere  sequence  or  concomitance  of  ideas,  but  a  synthesis  of 
ideas.  Now,  a  judgment  will  be  '  true  '  if  it  combines  in  thought 
what  is  combined  in  the  object,  and  separates  in  thought  what  is 
separated  in  the  object;  a  judgment  will  be  'false,'  which  com- 
bines in  thought  what  is  separated  in  the  object,  or  separates  in 
thought  what  is  combined  in  the  object.  It  is  obvious  that, 
while  truth  and  error  exist  only  for  a  thinking  subject,  they  yet 
depend  upon  the  actual  nature  of  things.  A  judgment  consists 
in  affirming  or  denying  a  certain  attribute  of  a  thing,  but  the 
affirmation  or  denial  is  true  or  false,  according  as  it  expresses  what 
actually  obtains,  or  does  not  obtain,  in  the  object.  The  unity  of 

*N.  £.,  VI.  9,  ii42b  ii. 
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a  thing  will,  therefore,  consist  in  a  certain  attribute  being  com- 
bined in  it,  and  it  will  lose  this  unity  if  the  attribute  is  separated 
from  it.     Now,  '  accidents,'  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  may 
Cither  belong  or  not  belong  to  a  thing.      Hence,  the  same  propo- 
ition  may  be  at  one  time  true,  at  another  time  false.      It  is  thus 
)bvious  that  there  can  be  no  universal  judgments  in  regard  to  the 
Qfjthj]igs.._r.    Such  judgments  may  be  either 


\l  right  '  or  '  wrong,'  but  they  cannot  be  absolutely  true.  Aris- 
totle, it  must  be  observed,  is  not  attempting  to  explain  why  a  par- 
ticular judgment  is  either  true  or  false  ;  his  object  is  to  show  that 
there  can  be  no  absolute  or  universal  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
combination  or  separation  of  'accidents,'  just  because  such  com- 
bination or  separation  is  not  universal.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
exclude  all  such  judgments  from  the  sphere  of  science.  The 
case  is  different  where  we  affirm  something  of  a  thing  which  be- 
longs to  its  essence,  or  deny  something  of  a  thing  as  contradic- 
tory to  its  essence.  Here  we  have  universal  and  necessary  judg- 
ments, because  the  thing  cannot  exist  in  separation  from  the 
attribute  affirmed,  or  in  combination  with  the  attribute  denied. 
Thus,  there  can  be  no  triangle,  the  interior  angles  of  which  are 
not  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  there  can  be  no  diameter 
which  is  commensurable  with  the  side  of  the  square.  The 
affirmative  judgment,  "  A  triangle  contains  two  right  angles,"  and 
the  negative  judgment,  "  The  diagonal  is  not  commensurable  with 
the  side  of  the  square,"  are  both  universal.  The  same  thing  holds 
in  all  cases  in  which  a  property  is  necessarily  combined  with,  or 
separated  from,  a  thing.  We  cannot  say  that  such  judgments 
may  be  at  one  time  true,  at  another  time  false  ;  they  are  always 
true  or  always  false.  Like  all  judgments,  their  truth  or  falsehood 
depends  upon  their  conformity  with  the  object  ;  but,  as  in  the  ob- 
ject the  connection  or  separation  of  an  attribute  from  a  thing  is 
fixed  and  unchangeable,  the  judgment  which  asserts  or  denies 
that  attribute  of  the  thing  is  necessarily  true  or  false.  All  judg- 
ments, then,  which  assert  the  combination  or  separation  of  '  acci- 
dents '  in  a  subject  may  be  both  true  and  false  ;  whereas  judg- 
ments which  assert  the  combination  or  separation  of  '  essential 
properties  '  must  be  either  true  or  false,  but  cannot  be  both. 
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There  is  a  third  case,  in  which  truth  depends,  not  upon  the  com- 
bination or  separation  of  an  attribute,  whether  accidental  or  essen- 
tial, from  a  subject,  but  upon  the  direct  comprehension  of  the 
subject  itself.  This  kind  of  truth  obtains  in  the  conception  of  the 
essential  or  permanent  nature  (sf^oc)  of  a  thing.  Here  there  is 
no  possibility  of  separating  what  is  combined,  or  of  combining 
what  is  separate  ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  either  think  the  object 
as  it  is,  or  not  think  it  at  all.  Truth,  in  this  case,  consists  in  the 
conception  by  reaspn  (VOL»C)  of  the  '  essence '  of  a  thing,  whereas 
truth  in  the  former  two  cases,  consists  in  the  validity  of  the  judg- 
ments we  make,  and  depends  upon  the  discursive  intellect 
(dcavoia).  It  is  only  by  a  loose  use  of  words  that  we  can  speak 
of  'error'  in  connection  with  the  activity  of  reason  (vo^c) ;  for 
'error,'  as  correlative  to  '  truth,'  implies  that  we  may  either  com- 
bine what  is  actually  separated,  or  separate  what  is  actually  com- 
bined, whereas  reason  cannot  err  in  regard  to  the  '  essence '  of  a 
thing,  but  must  either  have  or  not  have  a  comprehension  of  it. 
The  '  essence '  or  permanent  nature  of  things  is  not  subject  to 
change  ;  for,  if  it  were,  we  should  have  to  maintain  that  reality 
may  originate  from  nothing  ;  and,  as  this  is  inconceivable,  we  must 
hold  that  there  are  permanent  '  forms '  of  reality,  which  are  pre- 
supposed as  actual  in  whatever  becomes  or  ceases.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  fall  into  error,  though  we  may  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  '  essence  '  of  things.  Nor  is  such  absence  of  knowledge 
absolute  ;  it  is  not  like  '  blindness,'  which  excludes  the  possibility 
of  sight,  but  implies  the  potentiality  of  knowledge,  a  potentiality 
which  is  realised  when  reason  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  itself. 
Our  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  judgments  which  refer  to  the  com- 
bination or  separation  of  accidents  in  a  thing,  since  they  are  not 
universal,  do  not  reach  the  stage  of  science ;  and  that  science 
contains  either  judgments  which  express  the  necessary  combina- 
tion or  separation  of  attributes  as  involved  in  a  thing,  or  concep- 
tions of  the  essential  or  permanent  nature  of  real  things,* 

3.    The  Fundamental  Characteristics  of  Reality. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  deal  more  directly  with  the  prob-»| 
lem  of  Metaphysic  :  What  are  the  principles  of  reality  as  such  ?f 

1  Met.  E.  4,  I027b  17-1028  5  ;  9,  10,  1051*  34-1052*  II. 
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<As  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  science  of  the  'accidental,'  or,  what 

|  is  the  same  thing,  science  must  deal  with  the  essential  nature  of 

I  reality  as  embodied  in  universal  and  necessary  judgments,  or  as 

•  expressing  the  primary  conceptions  of  reason.     What  then  is  the 

essential  nature  of  reality  ? 

^  Now  the  '  real '  as  such  is  commonly  characterized  in  certain 
universal  ways,  e.g.,  as  '  substance,'  as  '  quality,'  or  as  '  quantity.' 
The  primary  meaning  of  reality,  however,  is  '  substa»c-€,!.Jbr  all 
other  determinations  are  referred  to  '  substance  '  as  the  necessary 
presupposition  of  their  reality.  By  '  substance,'  then,  we  mean 
that  reality  which  is  the  primary  basis  of  all  other  determinations. 
Whenever  we  speak  of  something  as  '  real '  without  qualification, 
we  think  of  '  substance.'  The  reason  is  obvious,  when  we  con- 
sider that  '  substance '  is  '  primary '  in  all  the  senses  of  the  term. 
,,  (i)  It  is  '  primary  '  in  the  sense  that  we  cannot  define  what  is  not 
itself  '  substance  '  without  introducing  the  conception  of  '  sub- 
stance.' (2)  It  is  also  '  primary  '  in  the  sense  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  a  determinate  thing  unless  we  know  '  what '  it  is,  as 
distinguished  from  what  merely  belongs  to  it.  (3)  Lastly,  it  is 
'  primary '  in  the  sense  that  whatever  originates  presupposes 
'  something  '  which  does  not  originate  ;  this  '  something  '  being 
what  we  call  '  substance.' * 

i'    '  Substance '   being   thus   the   necessary  presupposition  of  all 

J  real  conception,  knowledge  and  existence,   the  main  object   of 

/  Metaphysic  must  be  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  'substance.' 

Now,  earlier  thinkers  conceive  of  'substance'   either  as  (O^thfi, 

'  essential  nature  '  of  things  (ro  r\  ty  eTuae),  or  as  (2)  that  which  is 

universal  (ro  xaOoZo'j),  or  as  (3)  the  'genus'  or  'class  '   to   which 

things  belong  (ro  ^evoc),  or  as  (4)  the   '  primary  basis  '   or  '  sub- 

.strate^ '  of  things  (ro  6/Toxs/^svoi/).      It  will  be  convenient  to  begin 

witrfllie  lust.  - 

(i)  Is  Substance  the  Substrate  of  Things  J 

The  question  as  to  whether  '  substance '  is  the  '  substrate '  of 
things  comes  to  this  :  Is  '  substance '  that  of  which  certain  char- 
acteristics are  predicated,  but  which  is  never  itself  predicated  of 
anything  else  ?  At  first  sight  this  conception  of  '  substance ' 

1  Met.  Z,  i,  ioi8a  io-b2. 
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seems  to  agree  with  the  nature  of  real  '  definition  ; '  for  '  sub- 
stance' is  certainly  presupposed  in  every  'definition,'  and,  there- 
fore, it  cannot  be  referred  to  anything  more  primary.  But, 
though  no  doubt  '  substance  '  is  the  primary  basis  or  substrate  of 
all  predication,  this  is  not  an  adequate  conception  of  it.  Is  this 
'  primary  basis  '  the  '  matter '  (5^),  or  the  '  form  '  (eJdoz),  or  the 
concrete  thing  (TO  auvokov)  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must 
specify  what  we  mean  by  'primary  basis.'  If  it  merely  means 
that  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  anything  else,  why  should  not 
'  matter '  be  regarded  as  '  substance  ? '  Corporeal  substances, 
e.g.,  have  certain  affections,  and  produce  or  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing certain  changes,  and  they  also  possess  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  All  these  we  predicate  of  them,  but  these  are  not 
their  'substance.'  WJiat,  then,  is  their •  *  substance  ?'  Appar- 
ently, _that  indefinable  '  somefhiporj — whinh  rfmrnns  flftfT  tfo* 
elimination  of  these  predicates,  and  this  'something'  must  be  the 
1  matter/  Now,  it  would  make  all  knowledge  and  reality  un- 
meaning if  we  identified  it  with  the  indefinable.  We  must,  there- 
fore, seek  for  a  more  adequate  definition  of  '  substance  '  than  that 
which  says  that  it  is  the  '  substrate  '  of  all  determinations.  No 

*     i  «. 

doubt  it  is  so,  but  this  is  not  its  essential  feature.  '  Substance ' 
is  rather  that  which  is  '  separable '  (fcooiaroz),  not  from  all  deter- 
minations but  from  such  determinations  as  those  of  quantity  and 
quality.  It  is,  therefore,  not  indeterminate  like  '  matter,'  but 
essentially  '  determinate  '  (rods  jt).  When  '  substance  '  is  thus 
conceived,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  either  the  '  form '  (s?SoQ 
of  things,  or  the  '  formed  matter  '  (TO  ffiwotoiS^  We  shall,  there- 
fore, enquire  whether  '  substance  '  is  the  '  form  '  or  the  '  formed 
matter.'  And,  as  it  is  usually  admitted  that  there  is  something 
'  substantial '  in  sensible  things,  we  shall  in  the  first  instance 
limit  ourselves  to  these,  reserving  the  question  as  to  the  exis- 
tence and  nature  of  supersensible  things  to  a  later  stage  of  the 
enquiry.1 

(2)  Is  Substance  the  Form  or  the  Formed  Matter  f 

After  his  usual  method,  Aristotle  begins  his  discussion  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  substantial  reality  of  things  consists  in 

1  Met.  z,  3,  io28b  33-1029*  34. 
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their  '  form  '   (£ctio~),  or  '  essence  '  (re  7^  £&«.'),  or  in  the  '  formed 
matter '   (rb  0-yvo/ov),  by  a  review  of  current  conceptions.     The 
'  essence '  of  a  thing,  it  will  be  said,  is  what  the   thing  is  in  itself 
(xad'  OLUTO),  as  distinguished  from  what  it  happens  to  be  under 
certain  changing  circumstances.     What  a  thing  is  '  in  itself  we 
must  understand  to  be   what  is  inseparable   from  its  existence. 
Hence  what  is    'accidental'   cannot  belong  to  it  '  in  itself     No 
doubt  we  sometimes  say  that  a  surface  is  white  '  in  itself,'  meaning  ^ 
that  it  is  the  surface,  not  the  interior  of  the  body,  which  is  white ; 
but  of  course  '  whiteness '  does  not  belong  to  the  '  essence '   of  a 
surface,  which   need   not   be   white.     The   '  essence '    of  a  thing 
therefore  belongs  to  the  thing  '  in  itself,'  in  the  strict  sense  that 
the  thing  cannot  be  otherwise.     And  as  the  '  essence  '  must  be 
'  determinate,'  it  can  only  be  expressed  in  a  conception  which  '  de- 
fines '  or  '  determines  '  what  it  is  '  in  itself.'     You  cannot  '  define  '     jF 
a  thing  by  predicating  quality,  quantity,  time,  place,  or  motion  of 
it ;  you  must  in  your  definition  express  what'tf.  cannot  but  be,  and    / 
unless  you  state  what  distinguishes  or  characterizes  it  you  do  not  /  j 
define  it.      Hence  the  '  definition  '  of  a  thing  cannot  be  expressed  I  / 
in  the   genus   alone,   but   only  in   the   genus   together  with  the    ' 
1  differentia.'     Man,  e.g.,  cannot  be  defined  as  'animal,'  but  only 
as  '  two-footed  animal.'     A  '  definition,'  then,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  is  a  conception  of  what  a  thing  is  '  in  itself/  as  a  de- 
terminate thing,  not  what  it  may  happen  to  be,  or  of  the  genus 
to  which  it  belongs.      Hence,  only   a   '  substance  '    can  properly 
be  '  defined.'      In  a  secondary  sense,  however,  all  determinations 
of  a  thing  may  be  said  to  '  define  '   it,  because,  though  they  do 
not  express  what  it  must  be,  they  express  what  it  is  under  certain 
conditions.1 

To  the  doctrine  that  the  '  essence '  of  a  thing  is  that  which  is 
inseparable  from  its  existence,  the  objection  may  be  raised  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  a  thing  cannot  exist  without  a  certain 
characteristic,  and  yet  this  is  not  contained  in  its  definition. 
There  is  no  obliquity  of  vision  without  the  eye,  or  equality  with- 
out quantity,  or  sex  apart  from  the  animal,  but  'obliquity/ 
'  equality/  and  '  sex '  are  not  part  of  the  '  definition/  and  yet  they 

1  Met.  Z.  4,  !O3oai7-b4. 
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seem  to  belong  to  the  '  essence  '  of  the  thing.  Aristotle's  answer 
is,  that  such  characteristics  do  not  belong  to  the  '  essence '  of  the 
thing  in  the  sense  that  they  are  contained  in  its  '  definition/  but 
are  merely  '  inseparable  accidents  ;'  they  are  predicated  of  it,  not 
involved  in  its  conception,  and  therefore  they  are  not  part  of  its 
definition.  A  definition,  we  must  therefore  observe,  not  only  ex- 
presses what  belongs  to  a  thing  'in  itself,'  but  what  the  thing  is 
/  in  itself.'1 

•'  ''So  far  Aristotle  has  contended  (i)  that  the  *  reality  '  or  'sub- 
stantiality '  of  things  must  not  be  sought  in  their  '  rr^rfer/  but  in 


their  '  form  '  or  '  essetJcg.:'  (21  that  this  '  form,'  unlike  the  '  matter/ 
is  '.determinate '  (roos  re)  ;  (3)  that  the  '  essence '  is  expressed  in 
the  'definition/  which  states,  not  the  'genus'  or  '  class/  but  the 
'  s^ecjes  /  (4)  that  the  '  essence  '  excludes  all  mere  predicates  of 
a  thing,  even  when  these  are  inseparable  from  the  thing.  Already, 
therefore,  he  has  indicated  his  divergence,  not  only  from  the  phys- 
ical philosophers,  but  from  the  Platonics.  He  agrees  with  the 
latter  in  denying  that  reality  can  be  found  in  the  indeterminate 
'  matter  '  or  in  the  '  accidents  '  of  a  thing,  and  in  affirming  that  it 
must  be  sought  in  the  '  form  '  or  '  essence  ;'  but,  in  maintaining 
that  the  '  form/  is  '  determinate '  and  that  the  conception  of  thej 
'  form  '  is  expressed  in  the  '  species/  not  the  '  genus/  he  has  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  own  theory.  For  the  Platonists  regard  the 
'  form  '  as  the  '  genus/  and  therefore  they  make  it  abstract ; 
whereas  Aristotle,  holding  that  the  '  form  '  is  the  '  species/  makes 
it  the  differentiating  characteristic  of  the  real  thing.  Thus  he  has 
prepared  the  way  for  his  own  doctrine,  that  the  '  essence  '  con- 
stitutes the  specific  nature  of  things  themselves,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  separated  from  them.  It  is  this  last  point  that  he  now 
goes  on  to  accentuate. 

Is  the  '  form  '  or  'essence '  separable  from  the  thing,  or  does  / 
'  it  not  rather  constitute  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  ?     As   we  1 
,  have  seen,  a  thing  is  not  dependent  for  its  reality  upon  the  acci- 
f    dents  which  it  may  at  any  given  time  possess.     The  existence  of 
•  -     a  man  does  not  depend  upon  his  being  '  white/  and  therefore  we 
cannot  say  that  'to  be  man'  is  'to  be  white  man.'     In  the  con- 
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ception  of  a  man  as  a  ' two-footed  animal/  the  essential  nature  of 
the  man  is  defined,  but  in  predicating  '  white  '  of  a  '  man  '  we 
merely  state  what  may  or  may  not  belong  to  him.  The  concep- 
tion of  '  man '  involves  or  is  identical  with  the  conception  of  '  two 
footed  animal,'  but  it  does  not  involve  the  conception  of  '  white.' 
Hence  we  cannot  pass  from  one  '  accident '  to  another.  Because 
a  '  man  '  is  'white,'  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  '  musical,'  for  any 
accident  may  or  may  not  belong  to  a  subject.  Now,  if  the  con- 
ception of  a  thing  is  identical  with  its  '  essence,'  it  is  obvious  that 
the  '  essence '  cannot  be  separated  from  the  thing.  Hence  the 
Platonists,  who  make  this  separation,  destroy  both  knowledge  and 
reality.  How  can  we  know  a  thing  without  knowing  what  it 
actually  is  ?  But  we  cannot  know  what  it  actually  is,  if  the 
'  essence,'  without  which  it  is  inconceivable,  is  separated  from  it 
and  given  an  independent  existence  ?  Nor  can  the  thing  exist 
apart  from  its  'essence.'  If  we  say  that  a  thing  is  'good,'  we 
must  mean  that  the  thing  itself  realizes  the  '  end  '  which  consti- 
tutes its  real  nature ;  but  if,  with  the  Platonists,  we  make  this 
'good'  of  the  individual' an  abstract  'good,'  we  take  the  life  out 
of  the  thing,  and  it  ceases  to  be  '  good.'  If  we  say  that  a  thing 
'  exists,'  we  must  mean  that  the  thing  itself  'exists;'  but  if  we 
make  '  existence '  something  separate  and  independent,  the  thing 
itself  can  no  longer  be  said  to  'exist.'  If  we  say  that  a  thing  is 
a  '  unity,'  we  must  mean  that  this  determinate  thing  is  '  one;'  but 
if  '  unity '  is  separate  from  the  thing  and  exists  by  itself,  the 
thing  ceases  to  be  a  '  unity.'  Either  the  reality  of  a  thing  is  con- 
stituted by  its  '  essence,'  or  it  has  no  reality.  The  impossibility 
of  separating  the  '  essence  '  from  the  thing  of  which  it  is  the  '  es- 
sence,' is  at  once  evident  if  we  give  to  each  a  different  name  ;  for 
a  difference  of  name  indicates  a  difference  of  conception.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  a  conception  of  the  individual  substance,  and 
a  conception  of  the  '  essence,'  and  each  will  be  exclusive  of  the 
other.  But  the  '  essence  '  is  itself  held  to  be  a  '  substance,'  having 
an  individual  reality,  and,  therefore,  we  must  have  the  conception 
of  its  '  essence,'  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Thus  we  never  reach  a 
conception  of  the  real  '  essence  '  at  all.  Why  should  we  not 
admit  at  once,  what  we  have  to  admit  in  the  end,  that  in  the  con- 
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/ception  of  the  '  essence  '  we  know  the  actual  nature  of  the  thing?  , 
In  truth,  there  is  no  distinction  in  thought  between  the  '  thing  '  and  / 
its  '  essence,'  and,  therefore,  to  know  the  '  thing '  is  to  know  itsf 
'  essence,'  to  know  the  '  essence  '  is  to  know  the  '  thing.'     Wej 
must,  however,  deny  that  knowledge  of  the  'essence'  involve^ 
knowledge  of  the  '  accidental '  characteristics  of  a  thing.      If  that 
were  true,  we  should  lie  open  to  the  sophistical  objection  that  as 
the  accidental  states  of  a  thing  are  infinite,  there  is  no  identity  in 
!Uhings.     This  objection  we  avoid  by  maintaining  that  the  identity 
)f  a  thing  consists  in  its  unchanging  '  essence,'  which  is  unaffected 
>y  the  changes  in  its  accidental  states.1 

There  can  be  no  reality,  then,  and  no   knowledge  of  reali 
unless  things  have  a  permanent  or  essential  nature  which  can 
grasped  by  thought.    But  sensible  things  originate,  and  we  have 
therefore,  to  reconcile  the  permanence  of  their   '  essence  '  with 
their  origination.     If  the  '  essence  '  does  not  originate,  how  is 
origination  to  be  explained  ?     To  prepare  the  way  for  an  answer 
to  this  question  we  must  distinguish  the  various  forms  of  origi- 
nation.    Things  originate  either  by   '  nature '  ((pvazi)  or   by  art 
(rejfJ'ft),  or  spontaneously  (0.7:0  r«?)ro//aroy).     The  explanation  of 
the  origination  of  things,  however,  in  all  cases  involves  an  an- 
swer to  these  three  questions  :  (i)  'by  means  of  what '  (uxo  r/voc) 
did  this  thing  come  into  being  ?  (2)  '  out  of  what '  (Ix  r/voc)  did 
it  arise  ?  (3)  '  what '  (r/)  did  it  become  ? 

(a)  In  explaining  what  is  involved  in  the  generation  of  '  nat-\« 
ural'  things,  Aristotle  confines  himself  to  organized  beings.  V 
For,  though  '  natural '  things,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
include  inorganic  things,  these  do  not  originate,  and,  there- 
fore, we  may  say  that  '  natural '  origination  is  always  the  pro- 
cess by  which  organic  things  come  into  being,  (j^)  '  By  means 
of  whatjdoes  an  organized  being  originate  when  it.  arises  by 
'  nature  '  and  not  '  spontaneously  ?  '  Obviously  by  the  interme- 
diation of  another  organic  being  of  the  same  type.  The  two 
things  in  fact  are  called  by  the  same  name  because  they  belong 
to  the  same  species  (eJooc).  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  a  name 
being  applied  ffuvcbvu/jicoz ;  they  get  the  same  name  because  they 
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have  the  same  essential  nature.  (2)  '  Out  of  what '  does  an  or- 
ganized being  originate?  It  originates  'out  of  something  which 
contains  potentially  what  it  becomes.  The  potential  '  nature  '  of 
the  thing  we  therefore  call  its  '  matter/.  The  '  seed '  is  the 
'  matter '  of  the  plant  or  animal,  or  the  seed  is  the  '  material 
condition '  of  the  developed  thing.  £$—'  What '  (re)  does  the 
thing  become  ?  It  becomes  actually  what  its  '  nature  '  permits  it 
to  become.  There  is  in  it  a  formative  principle  which  operates  un- 
der the  conditions  involved  in  its  '  matter,'  and  so  far  as  this  prin- 
ciple is  realized,  its  '  nature '  is  realized.  Only  when  so  realized 
is  it  a  '  substance,'  with  an  individual  or  determinate  '  nature.' 

(b)  Artificial  things,  unlike  '  natural '  things,  have  no  formative 
principle  in  them,  and  are  produced  only  by  the  agency  of  a  be- 
ing external  to  them,     /i)  The  '  means  by  which  '  they  are  pro- 
duced is  the  human  agent,  in  whose  will   it   lies   whether   they 
shall  or  shall  not  come  into  being,  and  who  brings  them  into  ex- 
istence by  the  exercise  of  his  intelligence  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  a  particular  art.     Just  as  the  name  of  an  organized 
being  expresses  the  peculiar  principle  operative  in  it,  so  the  human 
agent  receives  his  name  from   the  art   he  exercises.     (2)  That 
'out  of  which'  the  artificial  thing  is  produced  is  the  'matter,1 
which  must  be  capable  of  taking  on  a  certain  form.     Thus,  the 
human  agent  is  limited  by  the  '  material  conditions,'  just  as  the 

*i~  '  natural '  being  is  limited  by  its  '  matter.'  (3)  The  object  which! 
is  realized  is  the  '  form  '  given  to  the  special  '  matter.'  As  thisf 
'  form '  must  first  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  agent,  we  may  say  that  in 
a  sense  the  '  form  '  arises  from  the  '  form.'  Even  when  the  agent 
produces  something  out  of  its  opposite — as  when  the  .physician 
produces  '  health  '  out  of  '  disease  '  —  the  principle  is  the  '  form  '  as 
conceived  in  his  mind.  In  bringing  the  thing  into  existence,  the 
agent  makes  a  regress  in  thought  from  the  end  to  be  attained,  until 
he  reaches  the  idea  of  something  which  he  can  effect,  and,  starting 
from  this  point,  he  sets  in  operation  a  train  of  causes  which  may 
result  in  the  realization  of  the  '  form.'  The  '  form '  is  thus  at 
once  the  '  beginning '  (dpffl)  and  the  end  (rs/oc). 

(c)  In   '  spontaneous '    origination,   a  thing   comes  into  being 
neither  by  '  nature'  nor  by  '  art,'  though  it  may  in  other  cases  arise 
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either  'naturally'  or  'artificially.'  (i)  That  'by  means  of  which' 
a  thing  arises  'spontaneously'  is  the  'matter'  not  the  'form.' 
What  so  arises  is  due  neither  to  the  operation  of  the  formative 
principle  of  '  nature,'  nor  the  intelligent  principle  of  '  art,'  but  to 
accident.  Thus,  '  health '  may  arise,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  physician,  by  the  '  spontaneous '  occurrence  of  '  heat,'  which 
may  be  the  first  step  to  '  health  '  or  even  a  '  part '  of  '  health.'  (2) 
That  '  out  of  which '  the  '  form '  arises  is  the  '  matter,'  which, 
however,  in  this  case  is  also  that  '  by  means  of  which  '  the  '  form' 
arises.  (3)  What  comes  into  being  is  the  '  form.'  Thus, 
'  health  '  is  the  '  form '  which  results  from  the  '  spontaneous  ' 
action  of  '  heat.'  1 

is  evident  from  this  analysis  of  the  three  modes  in  which 
takes  place,  that  in  no  case  is  there  any  originationj 
of  the  '  form  '  per  se,  or  of  the  '  matter '  per  se.  Whether  the! 
origination  is  '  natural,'  '  artificial,'  or  '  spontaneous,'  what  comes 
nto  being  is  the  concrete  individual,  as  the  union  of  '  matter '  and 
form.'  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  we  name  a  thing  by 
reference  to  the  '  matter,'  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  the 
'  matter  '  has  received  a  certain  '  form.'  We  do  not  call  a  statue 
'  stone '  (/f'0oc),  but  '  of  stone '  (titicwz) ;  which  indicates  that  the 
statue  is  not  '  matter,'  but  '  formed  matter.'  The  same  thing  is 
shown  where  the  thing  which  is  produced  arises  out  of  the  oppo- 
site. When  a  man  is  cured  by  a  physician,  we  do  not  call  him 
'  diseased '  but  '  healthy,'  although  the  '  diseased '  man  is  the 
'  matter  '  out  of  which  the  healthy  man  is  produced.  The  reason 
I.  plainly  is,  that  we  recognize  that  there  has  been  a  transition  from 
I  '  privation  '  to  '  actuality,'  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  trans- 
'  formed  '  matter '  or  concrete  individual.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
production  of  either  'form'  or  'matter,'  but  only  of  a  'determi- 
nate being  '  (rods  TI).  And  we  can  readily  see  that  the  '  form  ' 
cannot  be  produced.  If  it  were  produced,  it  must  be  produced 
'out  of  something;  but  this  something  must  have  'form,'  and 
must,  therefore,  itself  be  produced,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  origination  of  the  pure  '  form,'  but  only  of  the 
'  formed  matter '  or  the  concrete  individual.  This  holds  good  in 
1  Met.  Z  7,  io32b  23-1033*  2. 
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all  cases  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  above,  what  originates  '  naturally  ' 
or  '  spontaneously,'  as  well  as  what  originates  '  artificially,'  is  al- 
ways a  '  determinate  thing,'  not  a  pure  '  form/  1 

Now,  if  there  is  no  origination  of  a  '  pure  form  '  but  only  of  the 
concrete  individual,  the  Platonic  doctrine  evidently  fails  to  explain 
how  there  can  be  any  process  of  generation.  Its  '  forms '  or 
'  ideas  '  are  eternal  and  unchanging,  and  the  whole  process  of  gen- 
eration is  therefore  left  unexplained.  If  '  ideas  '  are  '  beyond  '  in- 
^  dividual  things,  as  the  Platonists  admit,  the  origination  of  individual 
things  is  inexplicable,  for  origination  is  the  becoming  of  individual 
things  which  are  neither  'matter'  nor  'form,'  but  a  union  of 
both.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  thing  '  by  means  of  which ' 
something  comes  into  being  may  be  identical  in  '  form '  or  '  idea ' 
with  that  which  it  produces.  All  natural  things  are  of  this  char- 
acter; a  'man,'  e.g.,  produces  a  'man'  of  the  same  'form'  as 
himself.  But  this  does  not  show  that  there  is  only  one  '  form  '  of 
'  man '  which  exists  per  se.  The  identity  of  two  things  is  not 
their  numerical  sameness,  but  their  identity  of  type.  The  '  man  ' 
who  is  productive  of  another  '  man '  is  a  distinct  individual,  ex- 
is^'ng  under  particular  '  material '  conditions,  though  both  agree 
in  possessing  the  same  '  form.'  Thus,  all  generation  implies  a  I 
particular  'matter,'  and,  indeed,  this  particularity  of  the  '  matter' j 
is  the  condition  of  the  separate  existence  of  each  thing.  If  there II  \ 
were  nothing  but  '  form,'  there  would  be  no  definite  individuals.2'  \ 

We  have  thus  seen  that  there  is  no  origination  of  the  pure/ 
'form,'  but  only  of  the  individual  substance.  It  may  similarly/ 
be  shown  that  in  all  the  other  modes  in  which  the  process  of  the 
world  is  displayed,  there  is  no  origination  of  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions by  which  things  are  characterized.  An  individual  thing 
may  undergo  a  change  of  quantity  or  quality,  but  quantity  and 
quality  do  not  themselves  change.  There  may  be  a  change  in  the 
quality  of  'wood/  but  not  in  quality  itself.  An  'animal'  may 
increase  or  decrease  in  size,  but  quantity  itself  does  not  increase 
or  decrease.  The  same  principle  therefore  applies  to  all  changes, 
whether  these  consist  in  the  generation  of  substances  or  in  the 

1  Met.  Z.  7,  io32b  23-1033*  i ;  1033*  5-23  ;  8,  I033a  24-^19. 
*Met.  Z.  8,  1033*  29-1034*  8.  Cf.  E.  N.  X,  1174*  u. 
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changes  of  substances  themselves,  namely,  that  nothing  changes 
except  that  which  is  determinate  ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
an  individual  substance  is  always  produced  by  another  substance 
of  the  same  nature,  whereas  changes  in  quality,  quantity,  etc., 
occur  in  each  substance  after  its  origination.1 

The  whole  gist  of  Aristotle's  reasoning  lies  in  his  contention, 
that  the  '  substance '  of  actual  things  is  not  the  pure  '  form  '  but 
the  concrete  individual.  This  does  not  mean,  as  is  abundantly 
clear,  that  the  real  is  the  individual  as  it  presents  itself  to  sense 
at  some  given  moment,  but  the  individual  which  in  all  its  changes 
maintains  its  permanent  and  indestructible  '  nature '  or  '  form.' 
Things  arise  and  perish,  but  to  exist  at  all  they  must  obey  the 
law  of  their  being.  Aristotle  is  a  thorough  Platonist  in  denying 
that  the  reality  of  a  thing  is  exhibited  in  the  phases  which  it  dis- 
plays from  moment  to  moment.  What  a  thing  is  can  only  be 
known  by  grasping  the  '  form '  which  characterizes  it,  and  governs 

\the  whole    of  its    process.      T^   jnHiviH^i^]    is_hy    *  nature  '    of  a    r 

Idefinite  and  unchangeable  type,  and  beyond  this  type  it  cannot 
pass.     No  doubt  there  are  exceptions  to  this  law,  arising  from  the 
failure  of  the  formative  principle  to   master  the   material  conHii 
tions  ;  but  so  far  as  an  individual  can  have  any  real  existence,  it  \ 
conforms  to  the  universal  type  of  its  class.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  type  or  species  has  no  separate  existence,  and  the  confusion  of 
the  individual  with  the  type  is  the  xitibrov  <ps~jdoz  of  the  Platonists. 

/  Because  the  real  nature  of  a  thing  cannot  be  known  from  its  tem- 
porary phases,  they  were  led  to  suppose  that  the  only  reality  is 
that  of  the  universal  '  form/  not  seeing  that  the  '  form  '  per  se  is 
no  more  real  than  the  '  matter.'  The  only  real  existence  is 
the  individual  How,  then,  is  one  individual  differentiated  from 
another  ?  If  each  individual  is  real  only  because  in  it  the  forma- 
tive principle  of  the  species  is  operative,  and  if  this  principle  is 
identical  in  every  member  of  the  species,  must  we  not  hold  that 
the  only  reality  is  the  species  ?  If  every  '  man  '  is  a  '  two-footed 
animal,'  and  his  being  so  constitutes  his  reality,  what  is  there  to 
distinguish  one  individual  from  another  ?  Aristotle  accuses  the 
Platonists  of  making  the  '  genus '  the  only  reality  ;  is  it  any  im-  ^ 

lMet.  Z.  9,  I034b,  7-19. 
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provement  in  principle  to  make  the  '  species '  the  only  reality  ? 
Does  he  not  unwarrantably  assume  that  there  are  distinct  individ- 
uals, whereas  he  ought  to  say  that  there  are  only  distinct  '  species  '? 
Aristotle's  answer  is,  that  the  '  substance '  of  the  individual  is 
not  the  '  essence'  or  'type,'  though  there  is  no  individual  without 
it,  but  the  '  essence '  or  '  type '  as  realized  under  conditions  pe- 
culiar to  each  individual.  These  conditions  cannot  be  precisely 
specified,  because  each  individual  differs  in  numberless  ways  from 
every  other,  but  we  can  express  them  summarily  by  the  term 
'  matter.'  By  '  matter '  he  therefore  means  the  totality  of  condi- 
tions by  which  each  finite  thing  is  determined  as  finite,  and  which 
make  its  existence  unique.  Were  there  no  such  conditions,  there 
would  not  be  a  number  of  individuals.  '  Matter '  is  thus  the 
condition  of  distinction  and  finitude  ;  and,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see  more  distinctly,  where  there  is  no  '  matter '  there  is  only  a 
single  reality  which  is  pure  '  form  '  or  '  actuality.'  Each  finite 
thing,  however,  realizes  its  type  only  under  conditions  peculiar  to 
itself,  or,  in  Aristotelian  phraseology,  '  matter '  is  the  principle  of 
divisibility  ?  This  being  so,  the  finite  being  is  always  individual 

Jand  concrete  (ouvbtov),  a  being  existing  under  particular  condi- 
tions. It  is  for  this  reason  that  Aristotle  insists  so  strongly  and 
repeatedly  that  neither  the  *  form  *  nor  the  *  matter  '  afi  syicfr  can 
be  generated.  If  the  'form'  were  generated,  we  should  have  a 
>W^ •• ••^^ter 


y 


creation  or  absolute  origination  of  reality  out  of  nothing,  and  to 
Aristotle  this  seems  utterly  inconceivable  ;  if  '  matter  '  is  supposed 
to  be  generated,  we  fall  into  the  equal  absurdity  of  speaking  of 
1  conditions  '  as  existing  where  there  is  nothing  of  which  they  are 
'  conditions  '  ;  for  '  matter '  has  no  existence  per  se,  but  is  merely 
the  limit  of  real  things.  What  is  generated  is  always  a  concrete 
thing,  possessing  the  inalienable  characteristics  of  its  type,  but 
limited  by  conditions  which  the  formative  principle  working  in  it 
cannot  transcend.  The  whole  process  of  generation  is  from  con- 
crete individual  to  concrete  individual ;  at  least  this  is  true  of  all 
natural  and  artificial  products,  and  it  is  so  far  true  even  of  things 
which  arise  *  spontaneously '  that  the  product,  though  not  the 
cause,  is  always  a  concrete  individual.  Certainly  things  arise  '  by 
means  of  one  another,  but  the  thing  which  comes  into  being, 
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like  that  which  produces  it,  has  an  individual  existence  of  its  own. 
So  firmly  is  Aristotle  convinced  that  individuality  is  the  basis  of 
all  finite  reality,  that  he  applies  the  same  principle  in  explanation 
of  the  changes  whidh  things  undergo  during  the  course  of  their 
individual  life.  There  is  no  process  in  abstract  quality,  or  quantity, 
or  time,  or  place.  The  nature  of  these  abstract  '  relations,'  if  we 
may  so  term  them,  can  be  expressed  in  universal  propositions, 
but  they  have  no  reality  in  themselves.  Every  real  determina- 
tion of  things  is  a  determination  of  the  individual.  We  have  even 
less  right  to  hypostatize  'quality/  or  'quantity,'  or  'time,'  or 
'space,'  than  to  hypostatize  the  'essence'  of  things.  Things 
conform  to  the  laws  of  these  universal  characteristics  just  as  they 
conform  to  their  type,  but  the  reason  is  that  they  are  determina- 
tions of  things  viewed  in  the  abstract  medium  of  thought,  apart 
from  their  reality  as  embodied  in  things.  The  actual  world  is 
thus,  for  Aristotle,  a  world  of  individual  things,  each  bearing 

i  kvithin  itself  the  universal  nature  of  its  species,  but  having  an  ex- 

Ustence  of  itself  and  passing  through  its  own  cycle  of  changes. 
We  are  here,  however,  met  by  a  difficulty.  If  all  science  is  of 
the  universal,  and  all  reality  is  individual,  how  can  there  be  a 
science  of  reality?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  first  con- 
sider more  carefully  what  is  involved  in  definition. 

There  can  be  no  knowledge  unless  thought  is  capable  of 
grasping  the  '  form  '  of  things,  for  the  '  form  '  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  individual,  and  the  individual  is  the  real.  This 
comprehension  of  the  '  essence  '  is  '  definition  '  (opta/ios) ;  it  is  the 
meeting-point  of  thought  and  reality.  Now,  a  '  definition,'  like 
every  other  '  conception '  (^o^oc),  involves  the  combination  in 
thought  of  distinguishable  '  parts  '  or  '  elements,'  and  a  concep- 
tion will  take  its  distinctive  character  from  the  nature  of  the 
'  parts  '  or  '  elements  '  so  combined.  But  what  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  these  '  parts  ?  '  The  term  '  part '  has  various  meanings. 
In  one  sense  a  '  part '  is  a  unit  of  measure,  e.g.,  an  inch,  a  pound, 
a  degree.  As  we  are  here  dealing,  not  with  quantitative  rela- 
tions, but  with  '  substance,'  it  is  evident  that  a  '  part '  in  this  sense 

-Jfis  irrelevant  to  our  enquiry.      Our  present  question  is  :   What  ist. 

f  meant  by  the  '  parts  '  of  '  substance  ? '  for  '  substance  '  is  the  main  \ 
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object  of  Metaphysic.  Obviously,  the  answer  will  depend  upon 
what  we  mean  by  'substance.'  If  by  'substance'  is  meant  the 
concrete  thing  (TO  0-yyo/ov),  then  by  the  '  parts  '  we  may  mean  thei 
'  matter,'  as  a  distinguishable  element  in  the  whole.  And  this 
will  hold  good  whether  the  matter  is  something  sensible  or  is  only 
an  object  of  thought.  Thus,  in  the  concrete  statue,  the  '  matter  ' 
may  be  '  brass,'  and  this  is  a  '  part '  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  ele- 
ment in  the  integral  whole.  Or,  again,  in  a  circle,  the  '  matter ' 
may  be  the  segments  without  which  the  individual  circle  cannot 
exist.  Now,  the  brass  or  the  segments,  though  they  are 
conceived  as  part  of  the  concrete  thing  (<7!>vo^ov)  are  not  a 
part  of  the  form.  The  conception  of  the  statue,  as  it  exists 
in  the  mind  of  the  sculptor,  or  of  the  circle  as  present  to  the 
thought  of  the  mathematician,  has  no  'matter,'  and,  therefore,  its 
'  parts '  must  be  purely  ideal.  This  is  the  universal  character  of 
all  conceptions  in  which  '  parts '  of  the  form  are  grasped  by 
thought  as  '  parts  '  of  an  ideal  whole.  Now,  it  is  only  in  such 
conceptions  or  definitions  that  thought  grasps  the  '  essence  '  of 
things.  Matter  per  se  is  indefinable  because  it  has  no  fixed  and 
determinate  nature,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  aid  in  the  definition 
of  the  real,  which  as  real  is  determinate.  It  is  not  a  definition 
of  '  man '  to  say  that  he  has  bones  and  sinews  and  flesh,  be- 
cause these  are  not  '  parts '  of  the  form  or  essence  of  '  man,' 
but  of  the  matter,  and  the  matter  does  not  determine  the  na- 
ture of  '  man.'  Hence  the  definition  of  a  thing  must  express 
its  'essential'  nature  or  'form.'  And  a  definition  consists  of 
'  parts '  combined  into  unity.  Thus,  to  define  the  acute  angle 
is  to  conceive  of  it  as  a  '  part '  of  the  right  angle  ;  the  defini- 
tion of  a  semi-circle  is  the  conception  of  it  as  '  part '  of  a  cir- 
cle ;  the  definition  of  a  finger  presupposes  the  conception  of 
the  whole  organism,  of  which  the  finger  is  a  'part.'  It  is, 
therefore,  by  the  conception  of  '  parts '  as  combined  in  a  whole 
that  the  '  essence  '  of  a  substance  exists  for  thought.  There  can 
be  no  conception  of  '  animal '  without  the  conception  of  '  soul  '  as 
the  unity  which  is  differentiated  in  the  various  functions  of  animal 
life.  We  must,  therefore,  distinguish  the  conceptual  '  parts  '  as 
combined  in  a  unity  from  the  '  parts  '  of  the  body  as  such.  The 
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latter  do  not  define  the  nature  of  the  animal,  and  hence, 
apart  from  the  conception  of  the  soul  as  the  combination  of  the 
functions  of  which  they  are  capable,  they  are  merely  '  matter,' 
i.  e.,  the  conditions  under  which  the  'soul  '  operates.  We  call 
heart  and  brain  and  hand,  as  physical  things,  by  the  same  name 
as  these  conceived  in  their  functions  as  '  parts '  of  '  soul ; '  but 
they  are  the  same  only  bpcovufutx;,  not  ffuvandftax?.  The  defini- 
tion of  a  thing  is,  therefore,  the  conception  of  the  '  parts '  of  the 
1  essence,'  in  the  sense  just  explained.  Hence,  we  cannot  '  de-At 
fine'  the  concrete  thing,  but  only  the  'essence.'1 

There  is  a  certain  difficulty  in  determining  what  are  the  '  ideal ' 
as  distinguished  from  the  '  material '  parts.  This  difficulty  does 
not  arise  where  the  same  '  form  '  is  found  combined  with  different 
'  matter,'  but  only  where  the  same  '  form  '  is  always  united  with  the 
same  '  matter,'  as  in  the  case  of  the  human  organism.  Certain 
thinkers,  observing  this  fact,  have  been  led  to  separate  between 
'  form  '  and  '  matter  '  in  an  illegitimate  way.  Thus  the  Pytha- 
goreans hold  that  the  continuous  lines  of  the  triangle,  circle,  etc., 
belong  to  the  sensible  '  matter,'  while  their  '  form '  consists  only 
in  numbers  or  is  discrete.  The  Pythagorean  view  compels  us  to 
regard  as  identical  such  different  things  as  the  number  2  and 
the  line  ;  and  hence  it  logically  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
things  are  identical  in  'form,'  however  great  their  difference  may 
seem  to  be  ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  one 
thing  and  another  ;  which  is  absurd.  This  untenable  doctrine 
shows  how  difficult  it  sometimes  is  to  separate  the  '  form  '  from 
the  'matter.'  There  are  cases  where  the  'form'  can  only  be 
.conceived  as  combined  with  a  certain  'matter.'  'Man,'  as  sen- 
sitive being,  cannot  be  conceived  without  sensitive  '  parts,'  and 
these  '  parts  '  must  be  conceived  as  relative  to  functions  of  the 
soul.'  The  concrete  '  man  '  is,  therefore,  the  union  of  '  soul  ' 
fand  'body,'  and  neither  can  be  separated  from  the  other.2 . 

JOHN   WATSON. 

1  Met.  Z,  10,  I034b  20-1036*  25. 

t.  Z.  n,  I036a26-b33;  1037*  5-b7. 


THE  LAW  AND  RESPONSIBILITY. 

LEGAL  responsibility  is  exactly  equivalent  to  liability  to  pun- 
ishment. The  sole  question  in  every  case  is :  Is  this 
person  liable,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  to  be  punished  for  the 
act  which  he  has  done  ?  Properly  moral  obliquity  does  not 
enter,  at  least  directly,  into  crimes.  Crimes  are  injuries  to  the 
persons,  property,  or  peace  of  people,  and  not  offences  against 
their  conceptions  of  morality.  The  principal  aim  of  public  jus- 
tice is  to  present  persons  innocent  of  offence  with  such  examples 
as  will  deter  them  from  becoming  offenders.  The  criminal  law 
is  negative  in  its  aim.  The  lex  talionis  may  have  been  its  origin  ; 
it  is  not  now  its  animating  principle.  It  does  not  contemplate  re- 
taliation or  punishment  for  the  sake  of  vengeance.  It  only 
attempts  to  furnish  the  convicted  criminal  with  such  memories  of 
suffering  as  will  prevent  him  from  repeating  his  offence  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  deter  others  by  the  example  shown.1  This 
negative  principle  determines  the  whole  character  of  the  criminal 
law.  Thus  it  is  that  the  heinousness  of  an  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law  can  never  be  measured  by  moral  standards.  For  example, 
to  the  moralist  fraud  must  always  be  a  more  serious  wrong  than 
theft,  since  it  involves  at  once  greater  intelligence  and  a  fixed  de- 
termination to  evil,  but  the  common  law  regards  larceny  as  a 
felony,  while  fraud  is  only  a  misdemeanor. 

Moral  guilt  does  not  determine  criminality.  Moral  responsi- 
bility may  exist  without  legal  responsibility.  Thus  a  child  of  six 
may  steal,  knowing  that  it  does  wrong,  but  English  law  refuses  to 
regard  such  a  child  as  capable  of  any  crime.  Equally  legal  re- 
sponsibility may  exist  where  moral  responsibility  is  denied,  as  in 
certain  cases  of  persons  of  unsound  mind.  But  while  legal  re- 
sponsibility does  not  correspond  to  the  popular  conception  of 
moral  responsibility,  the  law  is  not  arbitrary  in  imputing  liability  to 
persons.  It  proceeds  upon  principles,  and  it  is  in  determining 
those  principles  that  the  study  of  the  law  may  afford  profitable 
illustrations  to  the  moralist. 

1  Cox,  Principles  of  Punishment,  p.  15. 
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In  early  times  the  conception  of  personality  was  veiled  in  ob- 
scurity. By  ancient  legislators  the  boundary  line  between  per- 
sons and  things  was  but  roughly  drawn.  In  the  Mosaic  code  an 
attempt  to  punish  chattels  was  frequently  made.  Thus,  the  ox 
which  gored  a  man  was  to  be  put  to  death,1  and  the  city  where 
idolatry  was  committed  was  to  be  burned.2  In  part  this  con- 
fusion was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  survival  of  the  primitive  be- 
lief that  the  man  who  fashioned  an  article  imparted  to  it  some- 
thing of  his  own  being.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  pigs,  rats,  and 
other  animals  were  prosecuted  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
courts.3  In  1403,  a  pig  was  solemnly  imprisoned,  tried,  and  ex- 
ecuted in  Paris  for  the  murder  of  a  baby.  In  1474  a  cock  was 
burned  at  Basle  for  the  crime  of  laying  -an  egg.  Even  as  late  as 
1731,  some  monks  in  Brazil  brought  an  action  against  ants  before 
their  bishop  and  obtained  judgment.  Under  the  common  law  of 
England  the  punishment  of  chattels  was  represented  by  the  deo- 
dand.  According  to  that  law,  a  personal  chattel,  as  an  ox  or  a 
cart,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  a  reason- 
able creature  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  to  be  applied  to  pious 
uses  by  the  High  Almoner.  The  chattel  did  not  become  a  deo- 
dand  unless  it  was  so  presented  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men.  This 
custom  was  only  abolished  by  19  and  20  Viet.,  chap.  62. 

Similarly  it  has  only  been  by  a  very  slow  process  that  the  law 
has  distinguished  between  the  person  and  his  family  or  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  dwells.  Primitive  responsibility  was  corpo- 
rate, like  that  which  still  prevails  among  the  Chinese.  The  en- 
tire family  was  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  each  of  its  members. 
The  forfeiture  of  the  property  and  the  attainder  of  blood  of  persons 
adjudged  guilty  of  treason  or  felony  (only  abolished  32  and  33 
Viet.,  chap.  2 3),  were  in  effect  and  design  punishments  of  families 
for  the  crimes  of  their  members.  It  was  considered  that  the  fall- 
ing tree  carried  down  its  branches  with  it.  A  person  attainted 
was  not  only  legally  dead  so  that  he  could  not  sue  in  any  court 
of  justice,  his  property  was  forfeited  and  his  blood  was  corrupted 
so  that  nothing  could  pass  by  inheritance  to,  from,  or  through  him. 

*  Ex.  XXI,  28.  *Deue.  XIII,  16. 

8  Cornhill  Mag. ,  July,  1897,  "  Legal  Proceedings  against  Animals." 
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In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  individual  is  now  re- 
sponsible only  for  his  own  acts,  and  the  law  endeavors,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  make  the  punishment  fall  on  him  alone. 

As  the  distinctions  between  persons  and  things,  and  between 
the  individual  and  his  community  were  clumsy  and  inexact,  so, 
too,  the  distinction  between  person  and  human  being  was  some- 
what unsatisfactory.  For  the  purposes  of  the  law  a  human 
being  is  not  necessarily  a  person.  In  the  strict  legal  significance  of 
the  word,  a  person  is  one  clothed  with  a  certain  status  and  capable 
of  having,  and  becoming  subject  to,  civil  rights.1  Under  the  Ro- 
man law  a  sharp  distinction  was  drawn  between  homo  and  persona. 
Whatever  might  be  a  man's  natural  capacity,  if  he  was  unable  to 
exercise  his  reason  and  his  will,  the  law  would  refuse  to  regard 
him  as  a  person.  The  slave  was  only  a  res  and  not  a  persona. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  persona  who  were  not 
homines.  Abstract  conceptions,  like  the  state,  the  treasury, 
corporations,  had  the  capacity  for  civil  rights  and  were  con- 
sidered by  the  law  to  be  persona?  The  position  of  persons  might- 
vary  widely.  Status  was  the  correlative  of  persona  and  indicated 
the  legal  standing  of  the  person.  For  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil 
rights  the  Roman  law  required  that  a  man  should  possess  the 
tria  capita,  the  status  libertatis,  civitatis,familice.  The  man  might 
suffer  the  loss  of  the  status  families,  the  diminutio  minima,  or  the 
loss  of  the  status  civitatis,  the  diminutio  media,  and  the  personality 
still  continue ;  but  the  diminutio  maxima,  the  loss  of  the  status 
libertatis  at  once  abolished  the  personality.3  Upon  the  continu- 
ance of  his  freedom  every  other  right  depended. 

The  complex  associations  of  life  compel  the  jurist  to  take  ac- 
count of  many  variations  of  personality.  The  moralist,  when 
considering  a  problem,  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  isolate  it, 
treat  it  as  a  phenomenon  with  a  certain  limited  number  of  rela- 
tions, thus  giving  it  an  artificial  simplicity.  Not  so  the  lawyer. 
The  nature  of  his  task  compels  him  to  regard  each  case  as  pos- 
sessed of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  relations,  as  distinguished 

1  Mackenzie,  Roman  Law,  p.  75. 

2Sandar's  Jtistinian,  Intro,  sec.  37. 

3Kaufmann's  Mackeldey's  Modern  Civil  Law,  Vol.  I,  p.  131. 
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from  every  other  case  by  a  mass  of  minute  details.  He  is  forced 
to  regard  a  multitude  of  phenomena  ignored  by  the  moralist. 

The  Roman  jurists  spoke  of  ft\t  persona  as  a  being  capable  of 
having,  and  being  subject  to,  rights.  But  that  was  not  the  only 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Roman  law.  Indeed,  it  was  only  its 
secondary  meaning.  The  jurists  were  always  true  to  the  etymo- 
logical significance  of  the  word.  As  they  had  borrowed  the  term 
from  the  theatre,  where  it  had  been  applied  first  to  the  masks 
worn,  and  then  to  the  characters  represented  by  the  actors  on 
the  stage,  so  they  always  applied  it  to  indicate  not  so  much  the 
actor  himself  as  the  parts  which  he  played  in  the  drama  of  social 
life.  In  this  sense  the  persona  was  not  a  man,  but  the  relation 
sustained  by  him  and  in  virtue  of  which  he  possessed  civil  rights. 
An  individual  might  thus  sum  up  in  himself  as  many  persona  as 
he  had  legal  characters.  He  might  be  persona  patris,  tutoris,  or 
mariti,  as  he  was  regarded  in  his  varying  characters  as  father, 
tutor,  or  husband.1  The  same  principle,  though  without  the 
technical  terminology,  is  familiar  .to  modern  law.  The  principle 
underlying  the  entire  law  of  principal  and  agent,  is  that  of  trans- 
ferred personality.  The  human  being  acting  in  the  capacity  of  an 
agent,  is  in  that  capacity  clothed  with  the  personality  of  his  prin- 
cipal. Qui  facit  per  aliu mfacit  per  se.  Only  one  capable  of  ex- 
ercising civil  rights  can  delegate  authority  to  another.  A  lunatic 
or  idiot  is  naturally,  and  an  infant  or  convict  legally,  incompetent 
to  appoint  an  agent.  But  the  agent  is  not  required  to  possess 
the  same  qualifications  as  his  principal.  Almost  any  person  of 
sane  mind,  e.g.,  an  infant  or  a  person  attainted  may  be  an  agent. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  law  the  agent  is  his  principal,  and  the  law  will 
watch  him  jealously  to  see  that  he  undertakes  no  duty  or  charac- 
ter incompatible  with  his  position  as  an  agent.  Similarly,  in  the 
case  of  trusts,  a  trustee  might  be  described  as  one  whose  person- 
ality is  suspended,  for  he  holds  the  legal  estate  as  an  instrument 
of  the  law  for  the  performance  of  some  definite  duty  rather  than 
as  a  person.  Thus  it  comes  that  an  outlaw,  who  is  one  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  law  and  must  be  regarded  as  civiliter  mortuus, 
may  still  legally  act  as  an  agent  for  a  competent  person,2  or  may 

lSendar's>/fU/zma»,  Lib.  I,  Tit.  III.         2  Evans'  Principal  and  Agent,  p.  16. 
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hold  an  estate  under  a  trust  imposed  upon  him  before  his  sentence 
of  outlawry.1  At  any  moment  a  man  might  be  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  dead,  might  be  capable  as  a  general  agent  of  performing 
almost  any  act  of  life,  might  be  an  instrument  of  the  law  for  per- 
forming some  duty,  or  might  even  add  another  crime  to  his 
original  offence. 

This  complexity  and  the  lack  of  a  distinct  technical  term,  cause 
much  confusion.  Lawyers  speak  of  natural  and  artificial  persons, 
of  physical  and  legal  persons.  In  almost  every  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment it  becomes  a  matter  of  judicial  interpretation  as  to  whether 
the  word  '  person '  is  used  in  the  narrow  popular  sense  or  in  the 
wider  legal  meaning,  a  question  which  can  only  be  determined  by 
the  consideration  of  the  object  of  the  Act  in  question.2  The  re- 
sult of  this  confusion  has  been  such  that  in  one  Act  a  corpora- 
tion is,  in  another  is  not,  included  in  the  term  'person/  Under 
another  act  a  married  woman  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  person, 
while  under  still  another  women  are  comprised  in,  and  entitled  to 
vote  under,  the  phrase  "every  person  of  full  age."3 

For  the  purposes  of  the  criminal  law,  '  accountable  '  may  be  said 
to  be  synonymous  with  rational,  and  ( person '  may  be  defined  as 
rational  creature.  Since  it  is  the  character  of  the  intention  which 
determines  the  character  of  the  act,  some  degree  of  knowledge  is 
necessary  in  order  that  any  act  may  be  a  crime,  but  that  degree 
may  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  different  offences.  There 
are  many  circumstances  under  which  acts,  which  would  otherwise 
be  crimes,  are  deemed  innocent.  Writers  on  criminal  law  usually 
class  these  cases  as  instances  of  irresponsibility.  Such  are,  for 
example,  the  case  of  the  man  who  slays  another  in  self-defence, 
or  the  sheriff  who  hangs  a  murderer.  Properly,  however,  these 
are  not  cases  of  irresponsibility.  The  person  committing  the  act 
is  responsible,  but  the  act  itself  is  not  a  crime.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  anomalous  cases  of  the  sovereign,  who  is  above  the 
ordinary  criminal  law,  and  of  ambassadors,  who  are  answerable 
to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  the  only  genuine  cases  of  irresponsibility 

1  Hill,  Trustees,  p.  80. 

2  Pharmaceutical  Soc'y  vs.  Lond.  and  Provincial  Supply  Ass'n,  5  App.  Ca.  857. 

3  Stroud,  Judicial  Dictionary,  Art.  "Person." 
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are  those  of  persons  who,  through  some  defect  or  immaturity  of 
reason,  are  deemed  incapable  of  knowledge. 

The  first  class  considered  as  incapable  of  knowledge  consists 
of  persons  of  immature  intellect.  English  law  refuses  to  regard 
young  children  as  rational  creatures.  The  line  is  arbitrarily 
drawn  at  seven  years.  Under  seven,  children  are  absolutely  un- 
able to  commit  felonies,  and  no  evidence  can  be  offered  to  show 
that  such  a  child  is  actually  possessed  of  a  mischievous  discre- 
tion. Between  seven  and  fourteen  the  presumption  is  that  they 
do  not  possess  the  requisite  degree  of  knowledge,  but  that  pre- 
sumption may  be  rebutted.  Above  fourteen,  the  child  is  presumed 
to  be  dolt  capax.  But,  whatever  the  age,  infancy  can  only  be 
pleaded  in  criminal  cases  as  evidence  of  the  absence  of  intention.1 
It  was  on  this  supposition,  that  a  young  child  is  not  a  rational 
creature,  that  one  of  the  curious  distinctions  of  the  deodand  de- 
pended. If  a  young  child  fell  from  a  stationary  cart  and  died, 
the  cart  was  not  forfeited  ;  but  if  in  the  case  of  an  adult  the  cart 
became  a  deodand. 

It  is  in  the  case  of  people  of  unsound  mind  that  the  real  debate 
as  to  responsibility  arises.  The  presumption  is  that  a  man  is  of 
sound  mind  until  the  contrary  is  proven.  As  to  the  degree  of 
unsoundness  necessary  to  exempt  a  man  from  the  consequences 
of  his  acts,  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  much  uncertainty.  The 
early  doctrine  was  undoubtedly  harsh  and  narrow.  As  stated  by 
Lord  Onslow  it  was  :  "  Where  a  man  is  totally  deprived  of  un- 
derstanding and  memory,  and  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  any 
more  than  an  infant,  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast,  he  will  be  properly 
exempted  from  punishment."2  That  a  man  should  only  be  ex- 
empted from  punishment  when  he  has  no  knowledge  of  what  he 
is  doing,  is  an  extreme  position.  The  true  question  at  issue  should 
be,  not  the  man's  knowledge  of  his  act,  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
moral  and  legal  character  of  that  act ;  hence  the  second  position 
laid  down  as  the  test  of  insanity,  the  capacity  to  judge  between 
right  and  wrong  in  the  abstract.  Lord  Mansfield  thus  expressed 
it :  "  In  order  to  support  such  a  defence  it  ought  to  be  proved, 

1  Harris,  Criminal  Law,  p.  27. 

2R.  v.  Arnold,  Collinson,  Lunacy,  475  ;   16,  How.  St.  Tr.,  764,  765. 
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by  the  most  distinct  and  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the  pris- 
oner was  incapable  of  judging  between  right  and  wrong ;  that,  in 
fact,  it  must  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  at  the  time  he  com- 
mitted the  act  he  did  not  consider  that  murder  was  a  crime 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  and  that  there  was  no  other 
proof  of  insanity  which  would  excuse  murder  or  any  other  crime. 

That  in  the  species  of  madness  called  lunacy if  such 

person  be  capable  in  other  respects  of  distinguishing  between 
right  and  wrong,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  anyact  of  atrocity 
which  he  might  commit  under  this  description  of  derangement."1 
This  doctrine,  founding  the  test  of  sanity  on  a  man's  general 
capacity  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  made  no 
allowance  for  that  great  class  of  cases  arising  from  monomania, 
temporary  or  partial  insanity.  Since  1843,  a  third  position  has 
been  maintained.  This  lays  the  stress  upon  the  man's  power  of 
knowing  right  from  wrong  with  relation  to  the  very  act  for  which 
he  stands  accused.  As  stated  by  Stephen  it  is  :  "  No  act  is  a 
crime  if  the  person  who  does  it  is,  at  the  time  when  it  is  done, 
prevented,  either  by  defective  mental  powers  or  by  any  disease 
affecting  his  mind  (a)  from  knowing  the  nature  and  quality  of  his 
act ;  or  (^)  from  knowing  that  the  act  is  wrong.  But  an  act  may 
be  a  crime,  although  the  mind  of  a  person  who  does  it  is  affected 
by  disease,  if  such  disease  does  not  in  fact  produce  upon  his 
mind  one  or  other  of  the  effects  above  mentioned  in  reference  to 
that  act."2 

So  much  for  knowledge.  Since  the  essence  of  a  crime  consists 
in  the  animus  with  which  it  is  committed,  the  absence  of  knowl- 
edge will  excuse  the  act.  But  is  there  nothing  else  which  will 
excuse  it  ?  Suppose  there  is  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  act  and  of  its  wrongfulness,  but  self-control  is  absent.  In 
the  article  just  quoted  Stephen  adds  after  (b),  "  (or  (c)  from  con- 
trolling his  own  conduct  unless  the  absence  of  the  power  of  control 
has  been  produced  by  his  own  default)."  The  clause  is  inserted 
in  brackets  to  indicate  that  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  it  is,  or  is 
not,  law.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  second  part  of  the  clause. 

1 R.  v.  Bellingham,  Collinson,  Lunacy,  636  ;   Shelford,  Lunacy,  462. 
*  Digest  of  Criminal  Laiv,  Art.  27. 
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If  the  lack  of  self-control  is  due  to  the  person's  own  act,  he  is  still 
responsible.  Voluntary  drunkenness  excuses  no  one.  Equally,  if 
a  man  of  weak  intellect  permits  himself  to  desire  and  brood  over 
the  death  of  another  until  the  murderous  passion  becomes  ungov- 
ernable, he  cannot  plead  in  extenuation  of  his  act  that  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  mental  disease.  Some  words  of  Lord 
Denman  might  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  first  part  of  the 
clause.  "  A  person  may  commit  a  criminal  act  and  not  be  re- 
sponsible. If  some  controlling  disease  was  in  truth  the  acting 
power  within  him,  which  he  could  not  resist,  then  he  will  not 
be  responsible."  l  But  the  weight  of  opinion  is  against  such  a 
position.  To  punish  a  man  for  what  he  cannot  help  doing  may 
be  described  as  '  exquisite  inhumanity,'  but  it  is  none  the  less  law. 
Where  there  is  no  real  delusion  as  to  any  fact,  the  absence  of 
motive  or  the  presence  of  an  irresistible  impulse  affords  no  de- 
fence.2 

Though  this  may  seem  harsh,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  law.  From  what  has  already  been  said  it  is 
evident  that,  in  the  judicial  conception  of  the  term,  personality 
consists  in  a  relation  sustained  by  a  conscious  being  in  a  certain  en- 
vironment, and  at  once  conscious  of  itself  and  of  that  environ- 
ment. Consciousness  and  relation  are  the  essential  elements. 
There  is  nothing  more,  nothing  higher.  The  law  does  not  de- 
mand that  the  person  shall  consider  himself  as  opposed  to  his  en- 
vironment, shall  abstract  himself  from  the  conditions  surrounding 
him,  and,  rising  above  the  situation  of  the  moment,  triumph 
over  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  Power  does  not 
enter  into  the  idea.  Everywhere  the  law  is  haunted  by  the  con- 
ception of  the  average  or  '  ordinary  '  man.  The  ordinary  man 
constitutes  its  standard  of  measurement.  Is  the  individual  a  per- 
son, i.e.,  is  he  conscious  of  himself  and  of  the  relation  which  he 
sustains  to  his  environment  ?  If  so,  has  he  acted  in  that  relation 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  man  would  have  done  ?  Should  he  fall 
short  of  that  standard,  the  law  troubles  itself  not  one  whit  as  to 
his  power  to  have  attained  it.  This  conclusion  is  made  clear 
by  the  consideration  of  several  cases  in  which  animus  was  en- 

JR.  -vs.  Oxford,  9,  C.  and  P.,  525.  2  Harris,  Criminal  Law,  p.  23. 
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tirely  wanting,  and  where  it  was  clearly  not  in  the  defendant's 
power  to  do  otherwise. 

The  first  case  is  a  prosecution  for  a  commitment  of  a  public 
nuisance.  Generally  a  master  is  not  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts 
of  his  servant,  unless  he  has  expressly  commanded  them,  or  has 
personally  cooperated  in  them.  In  Regina  v.  Stephens,1  however, 
it  was  held  that,  where  the  workmen  of  a  defendant  had  stacked 
the  refuse  of  a  colliery  so  as  to  obstruct  a  navigable  river,  the 
defendant's  orders  to  the  contrary  and  his  absence  from  personal 
control  did  not  relieve  him  from  liability.  On  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant it  was  urged  that  he  was  an  old  man,  upwards  of  eighty, 
who,  by  reason  of  his  infirmities,  was  unable  to  go  to  the  premises 
where  the  business  was  carried  on,  that  he  had  given  his  agents 
express  orders  not  to  place  the  refuse  in  the  river,  and  had  no 
knowledge  that  his  orders  had  been  disobeyed.  Still  it  was  held 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  were  paramount.  The  action  of 
his  servants  had  become  prejudicial  to  the  public,  and,  despite 
his  lack  of  power,  he  was  held  liable. 

The  other  case  is  one  of  neglect  of  official  duty.  Courts  have 
always  been  lenient  to  the  failings  of  magistrates.  Lord  Mans- 
field declared  that  he  would  always  lean  towards  favoring  them. 
"If  their  judgment  is  wrong  yet  their  heart  and  intention  pure, 
God  forbid  that  they  should  be  punished."2  But  this  does  not 
apply  when  there  has  been  .a  positive  failure  to  perform  some 
plain  duty.  Kennet  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  who  failed 
to  employ  the  military  to  suppress  the  Gordon  Riots.  On  his 
trial  for  criminal  neglect  of  duty,  Mr.  Erskine  eloquently  argued 
in  his  defence  that  while  the  Lord  Mayor  had  the  inclination  to  do 
his  duty,  in  the  moment  of  trouble  he  was  so  overcome  by  terror 
as  to  be  incapable  of  action ;  his  mind  was  distracted  by  threatened 
criminal  proceedings  and  the  horrors  of  massacre  and  murder. 
But  the  court  replied  that  it  is  no  defence  in  law  to  say  that  the 
defendant  was  not  a  man  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  emergency ; 
he  occupied  a  position  where  the  law  demanded  that  he  should 

i  L.  R.,  i,  Q.  B.,  702  ;    35  L.  J.  Q.  B.,  251. 
2R.  vs.  Young  I,  Burr,  556. 
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be  a  man  of  ordinary  firmness  and,  not  being  able  to  produce  the 
justification  of  such  a  man,  he  must  be  found  guilty.1 

But  while  the  law  never  permits  a  man  to  fall  below  the  stand- 
ard of  the  ordinary  man,  it  never  requires  him  to  rise  above  it. 
A  man  coerced  by  a  mob  may  join  in  many  of  their  criminal 
acts  without  guilt.  Similarly  some  acts  done  under  pressure  of 
necessity  are  excusable.  A  man  may  be  so  situated  that,  to 
avoid  suffering  some  evil,  he  must  inflict  an  evil.  In  such  cases, 
if  the  evil  inflicted  is  not  disproportionate  to  the  evil  avoided,  it 
will  be  excused.  Self-sacrifice  is  not  a  legal  duty  ;  hence,  in  cases 
of  shipwreck,  where  two  men  struggle  for  a  plank,  the  successful 
man  is  held  innocent  of  the  death  of  the  other,  or  where  a  boat  is 
too  full  of  passengers  to  float  and  some  are  thrown  overboard, 
the  survivors  are  not  guilty  of  murder.  The  question  is  not 
whether  some  shall  die,  but  whether  any  shall  live.  The  prin- 
ciple is  very  indefinite  and  each  case  must  be  decided  when  it 
arises  on  its  own  merits.  Its  operation  is  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  It  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  shipwrecked 
sailors  who  kill  one  of  their  number  in  order  to  eat  his  body.2 

The  consciousness  of  wrongdoing  is  the  essential  element  in 
responsibility  under  the  law.  The  power  of  the  criminal  to  do, 
or  to  refrain  from  doing,  the  act  complained  of,  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance.  Personality  is,  for  the  law,  conscious  being  in  rela- 
tion to  a  certain  environment.  Consciousness  and  position  are 
both  necessary  to  it,  indeed  the  relation  between  them  is  person- 
ality. Granted  a  certain  position,  the  law  neither  permits  the 
human  being  in  that  position  to  fall  below,  nor  requires  him  to 
rise  above,  a  certain  standard.  Such  is  legal  responsibility. 

T.  WARDLAW  TAYLOR,  JR. 

!R.  v.  Kennet  5  C.  and  P.,  254;  R.  vs.  Pinney,  3  B.  and  Ad.,  947. 
2  See  Stephen,  Digest  of  Criminal  Law,  Art.  31,  32. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

THE    DUKE    OF    ARGYLL    ON    PURPOSE    IN    NATURE. 

I  PROPOSE  here  to  examine  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  views  on  Teleology 
and  Natural  Selection,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  The  Philosophy 
of  £e/ief,lundeT  the  heading  of  "  Intuitive  Theology."  The  follow- 
ing passages  give  the  gist  of  these  views,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
fair  samples  of  the  author's  methods  of  argument  : 

"  Natural  selection,  as  an  agency  in  developing  structures  prior  to 
their  functional  use,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  is  simply  a  mental 
and  directing  choice.  All  the  plausibility  it  possesses,  as  a  phrase, 
rests  upon,  and  consists  in,  its  implicit  reference  to  the  analogies  of 
mind.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  somewhat  refined  and  subtle 
objection  to  the  old  argument  from  design,  that  it  represents  the  mind 
which  is  supreme  in  Nature  as  the  mind  of  a  mere  artificer,  is  an  ob- 
jection which  rests  on  incomplete  analysis.  It  confounds  the  liigh 
functions  of  a  conceiving  mind,  with  the  far  lower  functions  of  a 
mere  executive  mechanic."1 

"  There  is  a  wide  gap,  in  this  respect  (i.e.  as  regards  purposive 
arrangements)  when  we  pass  from  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  world. 
The  adaptations  in  the  inorganic  world  are  as  pervading  as  in  the 
organic,  and  are  indeed,  to  a  large  extent,  the  same,  inasmuch  as  the 
adaptation  of  organisms  is,  and  must  be,  an  adaptation  to  conditions 
in  the  external  world.  They  are  parallel  and  correlative.  But,  in 
the  inorganic  sphere,  they  are  what  we  may  describe  as  general,  and 
not  particular.  The  adaptation  of  mineral  carbon,  for  example,  in 
the  shape  of  coal,  to  the  wants  of  man,  is  a  conspicuous  example. 
Coal  is,  indeed,  in  its  origin  an  organic  product.  But  it  belongs  to 
the  inorganic  world  now.  The  preparation  of  it  and  the  storage  of 
it  as  a  source  of  energy  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  has  had  an  ob- 
vious purpose  in  the  function  it  now  discharges  ...  In  that 
higher  world  [of  organic  nature]  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  purposive 
adaptation  is  no  matter  of  mere  inference,  but  is  so  much  the  object 
of  direct  perception  that  the  most  ordinary  descriptions  of  phenomena, 
as  well  as  the  most  recondite  and  scientific,  cannot  escape  from  the 
recognition  of  it.  But  the  indisputable  unity  of  Nature  precludes  us 
from  supposing  even  the  possibility  of  this  characteristic  being  con- 
fined to  one  region  of  Nature  alone.  What  Professor  Osborne  says  so 

lT/ie  Philosophy  of  Belief,  pp.  17,  1 8. 
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forcibly  of  the  organic  world,  is  equally  true  of  the  inorganic,  when 
we  regard  it  in  all  its  parts,  namely,  that  the  infinite  complexity  of 
its  arrangements  and  adaptations  *  preclude  the  possibility  of  fortu- 
ity.'  The  organic  is  in  this  matter  the  key  to  the  inorganic."1 

The  indisputable  unity  of  Nature  precludes  us  from  supposing  even  the 
Possibility  of  this  characteristic  being  confined  to  one  region  of  Nature 
alone.  Is  the  step,  here  made  in  so  off-hand  a  manner,  from  a  part  to 
the  whole  of  Nature,  in  truth  justifiable?  This  is  the  question  which 
really  goes  to  the  root  of  our  author's  argument.  It  will  be  time 
enough  after  answering  it,  to  see  how  far  he  is  justified  in  his  initial 
contention  that  the  purposive  character  of  organic  adaptations  is 
comparable  to  that  of  human  contrivances.  At  present,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  we  will  fet  that  pass.  But,  we  ask,  can  we  intelli- 
gibly speak  of  purpose  as  pervading  the  whole  of  Nature  ?  Is  it  not 
true,  rather,  that  the  entire  point  of  asserting  any  action  or  disposition 
of  things  to  be  purposive,  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  thereby  contrast 
it  with  what  our  author  himself  calls  "the  blind  and  mechanical 
action  of  the  physical  forces  "  ?2  Here,  so  it  seems  to  me,  we  have 
real  difficulty  in  answering  the  question  whether  design  is  universal — a 
difficulty  often  inadequately  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  doubt  as  to  the 
competence  of  the  human  intellect  to  grapple  with  problems  of  this 
nature. 

More  than  one  passage  could  be  cited,  did  space  permit,  to  show 
how  the  Duke  of  Argyll  first  gives  a  meaning  to  the  word  '  purpose  '  by 
pointing  a  contrast  between  processes  of  a  purely  physical  character 
and  those  indicative  of  mind,  and  then  goes  on  to  maintain  that  one 
particular  side  of  this  distinction  must  of  necessity  be  suppressed. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  following  passage  (in  which  the  italics  are 
mine)  is  the  best  suited  to  make  the  whole  procedure  plain.  "The 
recognition  of  a  mind  is  the  recognition  of  something  that  we  know, 
and  the  one  leading  feature  by  which  we  do  so  recognize  it  is  pur- 
pose. We  know  this  better  than  we  know  anything  else  in  the 
world.  It  is  identified  with  the  ordinary  action  of  our  will.  It  is,  in 
short,  all  that  constitutes  what  we  call  ourselves,  our  individuality,  our 
personality.  //  differs  essentially  from  all  that  we  can  see  in  the  phys- 
ical forces,  and  it  agrees  with  all  that  we  do  most  certainly  know  as 
characteristic  of  ourselves  in  the  use  we  make  of  these  forces  as  the 
only  tools  with  which  we  can  work  out  our  own  designs.  Here, 
therefore,  we  see  again,  not  as  a  consequence  worked  out  by  argument, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  fact  which  is  directly  seen,  that  we  have  the  dis- 
lOp.  at.,  pp.  175,  176.  2  op.  cit.,  p.  ii. 
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tinct  conception  of  a  personal  mind  as  an  object  of  our  immediate  rec- 
ognition in  the  whole  of  Nature. ' ' 1  That  this  result  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  " worked  out  by  argument,"  is  painfully  obvious;  but  is 
no  recommendation  to  one  whose  powers  of  mental  vision  do  not 
enable  him  to  embrace,  in  one  comprehensive  view,  two  mutually 
destructive  assertions. 

Nor  does  the  argument  from  the  complexity  of  Nature  seem  any 
more  successful.  Quite  the  contrary.  If  the  purposive  or  non-pur- 
posive character  of  phenomena  could  be  shown  to  hinge  on  their  mere 
physical  complexity,  this  would  simply  amount  to  a  demonstration  of 
the  automaton  theory,  with  which  Huxley  and  Clifford  have  made  us 
familiar.  That  is  to  say,  we  should  be  compelled  to  refuse  even  to 
our  own  minds  any  power  of  controlling  the  course  of  physical  events. 
For  what  justifies  us  in  regarding  mind  as  not  merely  revealed  by,  but 
as  a  real  factor  in  the  production  of,  say,  a  work  of  art,  if  not  the  be- 
lief that  the  physical  activities  therein  involved  cannot  be  made  in- 
telligible on  purely  physical  grounds  ?  In  order,  that  is,  to  either  an- 
ticipate or  follow  the  actual  doings  of  men,  we  must  supplement  our 
physical  knowledge  by  our  knowledge  of  mind ;  and  so  long  as  this 
can  be  upheld  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  purposive  action,  but  no 
longer,  the  automaton  theory  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  speculation. 
The  light-hearted  suppression  of  distinctions  in  the  interest  of  theology 
is  apt  to  provide  its  own  nemesis. 

Besides  the  distinction  between  purposive  and  non-purposive  lines  of 
action,  the  conception  of  design  involves  the  distinction  between 
means  and  ends.  (Whether  the  terms  of  this  last  distinction  fall 
strictly  within  the  sphere  of  purpose,  is  a  question  we  shall  con- 
sider later. )  The  relation  implicated  in  the  last  mentioned  distinc- 
tion is  essentially  one  of  subordination.  To  indicate  any  point  in  a 
system  as  an  end,  is  so  far  to  regard  the  other  parts  as  existing  for  its 
sake.  In  biology,  however,  we  have  the  conception  of  the  interest  of 
the  organism,  in  virtue  of  which  all  the  parts  (and  functions)  of  the 
organism  are  regarded  as,  in  Kant's  words,  "  reciprocally  ends  and 
means  of  each  other. ' '  But  what  corresponding  central  idea  is  there 
in  virtue  of  which  we  could  treat  the  processes  of  Nature  at  large  as 
even  in  such  sense  exhibiting  this  relation  ?  In  default  of  any  such 
central  idea,  the  solemn  assurance  that  "  it  is  a  certain  fact,  and 
not  a  fancy,  that  in  Nature  all  things  are  done  by  the  use  of  appro- 
priate means,  and  by  the  subordination  of  material  structures  to  future 
work  and  function,"2  cannot  be  made  to  yield  any  deeper  signifi- 
1  The  Philosophy  of  Belief  ,  pp.  184,  185.  *Ibid.t  p.  II. 
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cance  than  this  :  that  every  effect  is  produced  by  the  cause  which 
really  does  produce  it,  and  not  by  some  cause  which  produces  a  dif- 
ferent effect.  Causality  is,  in  fact,  the  necessary  prius  in  the  selection 
of  means  towards  a  given  end ;  so  that  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense  pre- 
posterous to  regard  it  as  by  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  the  relation  in 
question. 

The  only  way  in  which  so  much  as  the  semblance  of  adaptive  ar- 
rangements in  inorganic  nature  can  be  produced,  is  by  illicitly  extend- 
ing that  conception  of '  the  interest  of  the  organism'  which  gives  a  mean- 
ing to  the  word  '  adaptation'  as  applied  to  organic  nature.  But  the 
reader,  one  may  be  pardoned  for  believing,  must  be  singularly  un- 
critical, who  can  be  satisfied  with  what  our  author  offers  him  on  this 
head  in  the  place  of  argument. 

In  a  passage  already  quoted,  we  are  told  that  "the  adaptations  in 
the  inorganic  world"  to  a  large  extent  are  such  "  inasmuch  as  the  adap- 
tation of  organism  is,  and  must  be,  an  adaptation  to  conditions  in  the 
external  world.  They  are  parallel  and  correlative."  As  regards  the 
general  sense  of  this  remarkable  deliverance  it  should,  I  think,  be  suffi- 
cient to  reply  :  that  to  regard  the  adaptation  of  organisms  to  the  '  ex- 
ternal world'  as  synonymous  with  the  adaptation  of  those  conditions  to 
them,  is  to  take  up  the  point  of  view  of  the  pious  Irishman  who  thanked 
Providence  for  having  arranged  that  navigable  rivers  should  flow  near 
large  towns.  All  the  same,  let  us  glance  at  the  '  conspicuous  example' 
afforded  by  coal.  What  particular  one  of  the  many  '  functions'  which 
coal  "now  discharges"  is  the  function  (mark  the  question -begging 
word)  which  betrays  "  obvious  purpose."  Is  it  the  function  of  provid- 
ing fuel  for  the  bunkers  of  our  battleships?  Is  it  the  function  of  en- 
riching the  owners  of  coal  mines  ?  Is  it  the  function  of  inducing  men 
to  spend  their  days  underground,  so  that  from  time  to  time  they  may 
be  blown  to  bits  or  buried  alive  ? 

"  But,"  it  may  be  said,  "  this  is  mere  trifling.  Of  course  the  au- 
thor— as  is  further  shown  by  his  mentioning  '  the  wants  of  man'  — 
only  means  his  remarks  to  apply  to  the  effects  of  the  use  of  coal  so  far 
as  these  are  beneficial  to  humanity  in  general."  No  doubt.  But 
what  reason  has  he  to  show  for  singling  out  the  beneficial  effects  as 
having  been  intended,  rather  than  their  (for  us)  indifferent  or  noxious 
accompaniments  ?  None  whatsoever ;  for  it  is  idle  to  refer  in  this 
connection  to  the  so-called  (  preparation'  of  the  effect.  There  is  no 
occurrence,  however  trivial  or  however  hideous,  whose  roots  do  not 
strike  back  into  an  infinite  past. 

The  assertion,  then,  that  coal  has   a  purpose  is  a  quite  gratuitous 
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assumption.  The  assertion  that  the  said  purpose  is  obvious,  must,  to 
be  even  apparently  intelligible,  rest  on  the  further  assumption  that  the 
contriving  mind  is  actuated  by  motives  of  benevolence.  Of  the  first 
assumption,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  such,  we  need  merely  remark 
that  it  is  only  made  palatable  by  reason  of  the  covert  introduction  of  the 
second.  The  second  assumption  itself  is  flagrantly  inconsistent  with 
the  author's  reiterated  disavowal1  of  any  preconception  as  to  the  moral 
characteristics  of  the  universal  mind. 

Considered  in  relation  to  the  thesis  our  ' '  conspicuous  example  ' '  was 
to  enforce,  namely,  that  the  transcendental  purpose  is  really  universal, 
the  same  assumption,  inasmuch  as  it  fastens  on  certain  effects  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  is  flagrantly  inconsistent  both  with  itself  and  with 
the  facts  of  Nature.  On  page  174  of  The  Philosophy  of  Belief  (to  go 
no  further  afield  in  search  of  an  example),  we  find  it  said  that  "the 
relation  between  teeth,  or  sets  of  teeth,  and  the  function  of  seizing 
prey  and  tearing  their  flesh,  is  an  object  of  direct  perception  and  indis- 
putable certainty. ' '  Seeing  that  it  is  on  the  adaptations  in  organic 
nature  that  the  author  rests  his  whole  case,  we  have  a  sense  of  being 
trifled  with  when  on  the  very  next  page  we  are  asked  to  believe — with 
no  more  argument  than  is  contained  in  the  word  '  obvious  ' — that  the 
mind  which  planned  the  carnivorous  type  was  benevolently  concerned 
to  store  coal  for  the  use  of  another  portion  of  the  animate  world.  May 
we  commend  the  following  passage,  written  by  an  observer  of  un- 
doubted trustworthiness,  to  our  author's  attention? 

' '  Suddenly  the  silence  was  again  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  the 
trampling  and  rushing  of  the  oxen,  as,  mad  with  fear,  they  crashed 
through  the  underwood  towards  the  open  ground  on  our  right  .... 
Before  they  had  run  one  hundred  yards,  the  lions  had  got  hold  of  one 
(presumably  the  hindmost),  and  the  bellowings  echoed  and  re-echoed 
from  hill  to  hill  across  the  narrow  valley.  I  would  that  that  distin- 
guished naturalist,  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  could  hear  the  piteous  cries  of 
an  ox  being  slowly  bitten  to  death  by  lions,  or  of  a  donkey  being  vivi- 
sected by  hyenas.  Such  cries  are  terrible  to  listen  to,  and  revealing, 
as  they  but  too  surely  do,  the  frenzy  of  fear  and  agony  of  a  dying  brute, 
are  a  powerful  appeal  against  the  cold  cruelty  of  Nature's  inexorable 
laws."2 

We  come  now  to  the  question  whether  the  adaptive  character  of  or- 
ganic arrangements  compels  us  to  regard  them  as  the  outcome  of  pur- 
pose properly  so  called,  i.e.,  of  conscious  purpose.  But,  we  submit,  it 

1  See  <?.£-.,  op.  dt.,  pp.  147-149*  l85>  J93- 

2  F.  C.  Selous'   Travels  and  Adventures  in  South  East  Africa,  p.  413. 
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is  quite  beside  the  question  to  prove  at  great  length  that  there  really 
is  adaptation.  In  The  Reign  of  Law,  for  example,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  showing  that  the  structure  of  flying  birds  is 
adapted  to  the  end  of  flight ;  and  seems  to  think  he  has  advanced  his 
case  by  so  doing.  He  really  appears  to  forget  that  the  theory  of  Nat- 
ural Selection,  which  bears  the  brunt  of  his  animosity,  takes  its  stand 
on  the  existence  of  adaptations,  and  is  essentially  an  attempt  to  account 
for  their  origin  as  adaptations.  That  theory,  in  truth,  deepens  and 
amplifies  the  otherwise  vague  conception  of  the  interest  of  the  organ- 
ism— which  conception  is  the  very  soul  of  the  idea  of  organic  adapta- 
tion. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll's  misrepresentations  of  his  opponents  are  doubt- 
less due  to  imperfect  comprehension  of  their  views,  but  misrepresenta- 
tions they  certainly  are.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  his  usual  methods 
that  he  should  assert,1  ostensibly  against  the  Darwinian,  that  organs  are 
made,  not  by  use  but  for  use.  Now  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
this,  whether  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  race  or  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  individual,  is  precisely  what  the  unfortunate  Dar- 
winian himself  contends  for.  The  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Darwinian  and  his  critic  does  not  lie  in  any  divergence  of  view  as  to 
the  reality  of  adaptation.  No,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Darwinian, 
broadly  speaking,  regards  phylogenetic  change  as  too  intimately  con- 
nected with  functional  use  to  have  preceded  it  in  point  of  time ;  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  regards  the  normal  development  of  struc- 
tural features  as  too  intimately  connected  with  the  total  economy  of  the 
individual  to  have  been  spread  out,  prior  to  the  attainment  of  a  useful 
level,  over  countless  generations.  That  is  why  he  does  not  need  to  as- 
sume that  individual  variation  is  not  variation,  i.e.,  that  it  is  specific- 
ally determined  along  lines  of  utility.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  Darwin- 
ian that,  among  the  countless  neutral  or  hurtful  variations,  there  should 
be  some  which  are  useful.  The  racial  fixation  of  these  last,  supposing 
them  to  become  fixed,  he  ascribes,  partly  to  the  presence  of  favoring 
circumstances,  but  primarily  to  the  fact  that  they  are  useful.  And 
the  fixation  (i.e.,  normalization)  of  a  variation  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  species. 

All  the  d  priori  objections  which  are  brought  forward  in  The  Philoso- 
phy of  Belief,  against  Darwinism  and  by  way  of  proving  that  adaptation 
must  be  intentional,  fall  naturally  under  one  of  two  heads  :  ( i )  that 
adaptation  involves  the  relation  of  means  and  end,  /.  e. ,  that  adapta- 

xCf.  his  article,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April,  1897,  entitled  "  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Lord  Salisbury  on  Evolution,"  p.  569. 
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tion  is  adaptation;  (2)  that  in  describing  organic  structures,  etc.,  we 
cannot  avoid  using  the  language  of  purpose.  To  the  first  of  these 
two  arguments  we  have  already  accorded  all  the  attention  it  deserves. 
We  pass,  therefore,  to  a  consideration  of  the  second,  which  forms  the 
main  topic  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  The  Philosophy  of  Belief. 

We  admit  that  adaptation  partakes  of  the  nature  of  purpose, 
just  so  far  as  it  involves  the  relation  of  means  and  end ;  and  to  this 
extent  we  are  clearly  justified  in  using  the  language  of  purpose.  The 
dominant  feature  in  fact  of  the  Darwinian  position  is  simply  this : 
that  we  must  distinguish  between  purpose  merely  as  adaptation, 
and  purpose  properly  so  called,  which  involves  foresight  and  conscious 
choice.  Such  being  the  true  nature  of  our  position,  it  is  plain  that 
the  second  of  the  two  arguments  above  mentioned  is  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  first.  To  argue  that  adaptation  indicates  mental  purpose 
because  it  involves  the  relation  of  means  and  end,  which  is  all  that 
these  a  priori  arguments,  at  their  best,  ever  amount  to,  is  to  beg  the 
whole  question.  Whosoever,  then,  would  fain  satisfy  himself  whether 
Darwin  has  made  out  his  case,  must  study  the  writings  of  that  author 
as  they  stand,  and  must  not  content  himself  with  contemplating  a  list 
of  words  used  therein.  Unfortunately,  the  former  of  these  two  methods 
entails  much  greater  mental  labor  than  the  latter. 

In  fairness,  however,  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  we  must  reproduce  his 
general  statement  of  the  new  method — if  that  method  can  be  called 
new,  which  is  simply  the  most  familiar  of  fallacies  indued  with  the 
dignity  of  a  logical  canon — he  proposes  for  elucidating  the  dark  ways 
of  nature  :  "Language  ....  is  the  automatic  expression  of, 
and  the  witness  to,  that  which  we  do  really  see — all  the  more  to  be 
trusted  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  unconscious  witness.  It  is 
like  the  photographic  surfaces,  which  are  now  made  so  wonderfully 
sensitive  that,  when  turned  to  the  sky,  they  become  impressed  with 
'the  images  of  stars  and  of  other  heavenly  bodies  which  escape  alto- 
gether from  the  grasp  of  conscious  vision.  So  it  is  with  words.  It  is 
vain  to  dispute  their  self-recording  testimony.  They  cannot  report 
anything  which  does  not  really  shine  in  upon  the  self-consciousness  of 
man,  or,  in  other  words,  which  he  does  not  really  see."  1 

Linguistic  research — in  which,  by  the  way,  we  are  as  liable  to  error 
as  in  any  other  form  of  investigation — throws  light  on  what  men  have 
thought,  but  it  cannot  tell  us  whether  they  have  thought  aright.  In 
illustration  whereof  I  will  content  myself  with  pointing  out  that  our  au- 
thor's principle  logically  compels  him  to  reject  the  Copernican  theory, 
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because  we  talk  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  Observe,  however,  the  treat- 
ment he  himself  metes  out  to  the  "  self-recording  testimony  ' '  of  words, 
when  it  happens  to  point  in  what  he  considers  the  wrong  direction  : 
"It  is  nothing  but  a  most  careless  blunder  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deceived  by  the  distant,  dim,  and  partial  analogies  at  which  the 
speech-making  instinct  in  man  has  clutched  in  order  to  bridge  over  the 
chasms  of  thought  which  yawn  between  the  phenomena  of  matter  and 
of  mind.  What  we — for  want  of  a  better  image — call  the  motives 
which  act  upon  our  wills,  and  between  which  they  must  decide,  have, 
in  themselves,  the  quality  of  good  and  evil  as  judged  by  knowledge 
and  by  conscience.  A  motive  power  in  mechanics  can  never  be  either 
good  or  bad."1 

But  supposing  that  after  all  natural  selection  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
but  a  will-of-the-wisp,  what  does  our  author's  argument  gain  thereby? 
We  have  seen  that  in  accordance  with  the  view  which  regards  mind 
as  having  any  influence  at  all  on  the  course  of  physical  events,  the 
distinctive  character  of  purposive  action  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
be  scientifically  understood  without  taking  into  consideration  the  facts 
of  consciousness.  But  the  assumption  of  what  we  may  call  hyper- 
physical  influence  on  the  course  of  physical  events  is,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  scientifically  serviceable  only  because  we  can  identify  the 
conscious  agent  with  a  particular  organism,  and  thus  indicate  the 
physical  conditions  of  that  hyper-physical  influence.  If,  then,  the 
structure  of  organisms  is  due  to  mind  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which 
human  contrivances  are  due  to  mind,  it  is  the  organism  itself  which  has 
intentionally  produced  its  own  structure — unless,  indeed,  it  has  been 
artificially  fashioned  by  some  other  organism.  Thus  for  Darwinism 
we  shall  simply  have  substituted  a  riotous  version  of  Lamarckism. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  say,  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  that  the 
mind  herein  concerned  is  universal  and  so  has  not  any  special 
physical  abode,  we  thereby  destroy  all  analogy  between  the  works  of 
that  mind  and  human  action.  And,  in  a  psychological  regard,  the 
formation  of  design  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  relation  in 
which  the  individual  stands  to  the  physical  world  at  large.  More  pre- 
cisely, it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  human  purpose  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  form  as  to  our  body  a  part  of  the  physical  world,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  only  over  our  own  body  that  we  have  any  direct 
control.  For  a  plan — whether  it  be  actually  carried  out  or  not,  makes 
no  difference  to  what  we  have  here  to  urge — that  should  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  means  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view, 
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could  hardly  be  called  a  plan  ;  and  it  is  only  by  bodily  intervention  that 
we  effect  any  change  in  our  material  environment,  or  any  deflection 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  From  which  it  also  follows  that 
volition  involves  an  antithesis  between  what  shall  be,  and  what  but 
for  our  interference  would'be.  In  fine,  purpose,  as  we  know  it,  is  essen- 
tially contemplated  bodily  action  ;  and  rational  volition  is  purpose  made 
active.  Hence  the  absence  of  analogy  between  the  operative  meth- 
ods of  the  transcendental  mind  and  the  possibilities  of  action  open  to 
the  '  mere  artificer, '  entails  also  a  complete  absence  of  analogy  be- 
tween the  alleged  activity  of  that  mind  and  human  volition.  In  other 
words,  the  assumption  of  a  contriving  mind  without  any  special  local 
habitation,  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  facts  of  organic  nature,  is  for 
physical  science  simply  a  way  of  relegating  the  phenomena  to  the 
region  of  the  miraculous;  while  for  psychology  it  is  an  absurdity. 
The  connection  between  organism  and  purpose  is  indeed  most  inti- 
mate; but  it  is  purpose  (proper)  that  implies  organism,  and  not  vice 
versa. 

The  need,  therefore,  for  a  distinction  between  adaptation,  simply 
as  such,  and  purpose  properly  so  called — whether  the  theory  of  natu- 
ral selection  be  accepted  or  not — really  forces  itself  upon  us  as  soon 
as  we  begin  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  purpose.  The  theory  of  natu- 
ral selection,  however,  drives  home  the  necessity  of  the  distinction; 
while  by  impressing  a  dynamic,  in  place  of  a  relatively  static,  form  on 
the  *fact  of  adaptation,  it  elucidates  the  relation  between  the  two  terms 
of  the  distinction.  Both  organic  adaptation  and  purposive  action 
fundamentally  represent  an  adjustment — the  former  in  respect  of  the 
type,  the  latter  in  respect  of  the  individual — to  the  fluctuating  con- 
ditions of  existence. 

To  conclude :  the  chief  defects  that  have  revealed  themselves  in 
the  theory  of  a  universal  purpose,  as  expounded  in  The  Philosophy  of 
Belief,  are:  (i)  that  the  theory  misses  the  point  of  Darwinism  ;  (2) 
that,  in  place  of  Darwinism,  it  has  nothing  to  offer  us  but  a  miraculous 
agency  ;  (3)  that,  whether  taken  in  its  full  extent  or  in  its  special  ap- 
plication to  organic  nature,  it  is  at  bottom  unmeaning. 

HOWARD  V.  KNOX. 

PRIMARY    EMOTIONS. 

BY  the  term  '  primary  emotions  '  we  mean  those  simple  elementary 
emotions  into  which  all  emotions  may  be  analyzed,  just  as  all  shades 
of  color  may  be  considered  as  due  to  the  combination  of  certain  pri- 
mary colors,  or  all  material  substances  as  due  to  the  combination  of 
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certain  chemical  elements.  Now  does  psychological  analysis,  like 
physical  or  chemical  analysis,  reveal  such  elementary  emotions  ?  For 
instance,  may  we  find  with  Mr.  Irons  in  his  recent  paper  in  this  RE- 
VIEW that  introspective  analysis  shows  that  the  primary  emotions,  which 
blend  to  make  all  others,  are  "satisfaction,  dissatisfaction,  anger, 
fear,  ill-feeling,  kindly  feeling,  repugnance,  scorn,  admiration"?  I 
do  not  think  that  we  find  any  single  example  clearly  and  fully  dem- 
onstrating that  certain  emotions  are  real  combinations  of  others,  are 
new  and  distinct  modes  resulting  from  the  union  of  different  elements. 
Two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  will  combine  to  produce  a  peculiar 
substance,  water;  but  will,  say  anger  and  fear,  combine  to  make  a 
new  emotion  ?  We  know  that  anger  and  fear  often  co-exist,  that  a  man 
on  some  provocation  will  exhibit  mingled  fear  and  rage,  but  do  we 
ever  find  more  than  this  mixed  state,  that  is,  a  new  psychosis  into 
which  fear  and  anger  disappear  in  combination  ?  I  confess  that,  so  far 
as  I  can  analyze,  I  find  no  real  compound  psychoses,  but  only  complex 
aggregates  ;  and  though  new  and  late  emotions  are  conditioned  by 
early  ones,  I  have  yet  to  see  it  clearly  shown  that  there  is  any  real 
combination  of  certain  so-called  'primary'  emotions  to  form  others  which 
may  be  termed  '  secondary. '  The  physical  terms  '  blending  '  and  <  fus- 
ing,' which  are  so  much  used  by  some,  seem  to  be  quite  inapplicable 
to  the  emotional  growth,  to  which  metaphors  of  organism  should  be 
applied ;  but,  in  truth,  we  need  no  metaphor  of  any  kind,  only  a  di- 
rect unbiased  study  of  mental  facts. 

For  illustration  we  may  take  the  aesthetic  psychosis  which  Mr. 
Irons  and  others  claim  to  be  not  a  distinct  emotion,  but  a  combination 
or  blending  of  others,  or  a  variety  of  others.  Esthetic  pleasures  may, 
indeed,  be  taken  in  the  indulgence  of  any  emotion.  Even  fear,  as 
with  Alphonse  Daudet,  may  be  enjoyed  as  a  pleasurably  aesthetic  ex- 
perience. Many  people  find  a  certain  measure  of  fear  quite  enjoyable, 
but  it  may  be  as  a  mere  relief  from  ennui,  or  it  may  be  direct  pleasur- 
ability  of  function,  rather  than  aesthetic  feeling.  But  when  we  feel 
aesthetic  pleasure  in  fear,  we  feel  it  as  a  beautiful  feeling,  just  as  we  feel 
pity  aesthetically  in  witnessing  a  tragedy.  This  merely  means  that  the 
aesthetic  emotion  may  find  its  stimulus  and  object  in  a  purely  mental 
state  like  fear  or  other  emotion,  as  well  as  in  material  outward  things, 
as  tree,  flower,  or  bird.  The  aesthetic  feeling  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
the  free  and  ideal  development  of  experience,  and  the  experience, 
which  is  basal  to  it,  which  it  feeds  on,  does  not  explain  it,  and  much 
less  is  it.  Esthetic  psychosis  is  thus  distinct  from  the  direct  pleasure 
which  flows  from  successful  experience  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
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and  which,  however  much  it  be  cultivated  and  revivified  for  its  own 
intrinsic  pleasurability,  still  ever  remains  brutal  and  unaesthetic  in  its 
selfish  subjectivity.  Such  is  the  pleasure  of  eating,  which,  however  culti- 
vated, is  never  in  itself  fine  art,  but  merely  gross  sensation.  And  so 
the  direct  anger-pleasure,  the  fierce  throbbing  pleasure  which  the  angry 
man  feels  in  discharging  his  wrath,  is  obviously  unaesthetic,  for  the 
man  himself,  no  matter  whether  the  anger  occur  in  the  direct  compe- 
tition of  existence,  or  be  merely  indulged  for  its  own  sake,  as  often 
happens  with  irascible  men.  The  ship-captain  venting  his  wrath  upon 
a  sailor  has  a  direct  but  very  unaesthetic  pleasure,  though  the  spectacle 
may  be  very  aesthetic  to  the  observer. 

But  turning  to  the  other  meaning  of  '  primary'  as  denoting  the  first  or 
earliest  emotions,  can  we  come  to  any  such  classification  as  Mr.  Irons 
proposes,  namely,  that  "satisfaction,  dissatisfaction,  anger,  fear, 
ill-feeling,  kindly-feeling,  repugnance,  scorn,  admiration,"  are  the 
six  primary  modes  of  emotion  ?  While  we  take  it  that  Mr.  Irons  uses 
'  primary'  mainly  in  the  first  sense  discussed,  yet  his  treatment  implies 
also  the  second,  and  it  will  probably  be  granted  by  all  that  elementary 
emotions  are  also  primitive.  Now  the  very  first  emotion  was  probably 
fear,  and  anger  was  a  close  second.  The  evidence  for  this  I  have 
pointed  out  with  some  fullness  in  my  Evolutionary  Psychology  of 
Feeling.  However,  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  emotional  life 
is  perhaps  a  fear-desire,  as  representing  the  two  fundamental  reactions 
toward  the  two  most  significant  elements  in  environment,  namely,  the 
hurtful  and  beneficial.  Prescience  arises  with  practical  simultaneity  to 
both  bad  and  good — the  bad,  enemy  e.  g. ,  being  feared  ;  the  good,  food 
e.g.,  being  desired.  The  organism  perceiving  what  will  hurt,  is  afraid, 
and  gets  out  of  the  way;  and  perceiving  what  will  do  it  good,  de- 
sires and  moves  to  its  possession  :  this  appears  to  me  the  most  primi- 
tive stage  of  emotional  life.  As  demanded  by  the  conditions  of  the 
struggle  of  existence  there  comes  here  at  first,  as  in  all  biological 
adaptation,  only  a  single  crude  reaction  for  all  modes  of  the  bad  and 
good,  and  only  gradually  does  the  organism  learn  to  distinguish  kinds 
of  good  and  bad,  and  to  react  in  ever  closer  adaptation  appropriately 
to  each.  And  I  think  the  earliest  signs  of  emotion  in  infancy  and  the 
latest  in  senility,  confirm  this  general  evolutionary  deduction.  The 
great  mass  of  observations  of  children  by  Preyer,  Perez,  and  others, 
lead  toward  this  conclusion.  And  in  old  age  common  observation 
notes  that  desire  and  fear  are  the  latest  emotions  to  fail  and  disappear. 
And,  in  the  same  way,  the  offensive  emotion  or  anger  may  be  con- 
sidered a  close  third  to  the  defensive  or  fear  and  the  possessive  or  de- 
sire in  natural  evolution. 
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It  is  certainly  evident  that  many  of  the  emotions  adduced  by  Mr. 
Irons  are  far  from  primitive.  For  instance,  do  we  find  any  evidence  in 
young  infants  of  such  emotions  as  repugnance,  admiration,  or  kindness  ? 
An  infant  may  repel  unwelcome  food  as  distasteful,  or  with  anger  or 
fear,  generally  showing  all  these,  but  hardly  shows  real  repugnance  as 
emotion.  The  infant  takes  a  direct  sensuous  pleasure  in  many  things, 
but  without  emotion  either  of  admiration,  kindness,  or  joy.  Low 
psychisms  show  no  emotions  of  joy,  gratitude,  or  satisfaction.  An  in- 
fant is  merely  sated  with  his  dinner,  but  the  man  may  also  be  satisfied ; 
the  infant  has  only  the  gross  sensation,  the  man  has  this  and  the  re- 
flective emotion  as  well. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  joy  always  comes  with  all  gratification  of 
desire.  Is  there  not  always  an  emotional  pleasure  in  attainment  and 
possession,  apart  from  and  before  the  direct  sense -pleasure  of  assimila- 
tion ?  Do  not  all  creatures  who  can  desire  take  ideal  satisfaction,  /.  e. 
joy,  in  the  ideal  as  realized?  Do  not  all  beings  who  pursue  have 
emotional  pleasure  in  nearing  and  attaining  the  object  of  pursuit? 
But  while  it  may  be  granted  that  this  joy  is  tolerably  early,  yet  it  may 
not  extend  to  primitive  desire,  which  is  only  a  step  from  its  object, 
and  plunges  at  once  into  direct  realization  of  pleasure,  is  sated  with- 
out satisfaction.  This  seems  the  case  with  an  infant  in  its  earliest  de- 
sires for  food;  it  grasps  and  conveys  to  its  mouth,  but  shows  only  the 
pleasure  of  direct  sense,  though  it  soon  learns  to  take  pleasure,  as  real 
emotion  of  joy,  in  attainment  for  its  own  sake.  Primitive  desire, 
being  but  one  remove  from  its  objects,  springs  thereon  at  once,  and 
emotionless  fills  itself  with  direct  sense-pleasure.  But  ideal  pleasure 
soon  arises,  and  all  that  delicate  graduating  of  emotion  into  the  grad- 
ual attaining,  which  makes  for  refinement  and  perfection  of  adaptation. 

Surprise  is  another  emotion  which  seems  to  many  to  be  very  early ; 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  what  we  often  take  to  be  surprise  in 
young  infants  and  in  low  organisms,  is  nothing  more  than  nervous 
shock.  Further,  surprise  implies  a  certain  theoretical  construction 
which  is  broken  in  upon,  and  such  construction  is  obviously  rather 
late.  Instinct  is  merely  balked  by  the  unusual,  and  low  mentality 
accepts  everything  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  It  would  not  surprise  a 
savage,  child,  or  animal  to  see  the  sun  rise  in  the  west.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  since  prescience — the  basis  of  all  emo- 
tion— means  from  the  first  expectancy,  expectancy  thwarted  must  mean 
from  the  first  surprise.  The  animal  which  expects  food  and  finds  a 
stone,  is  surprised.  Surprise  is  here  secondary  to  desire,  but  still  may 
rightly  be  called  primitive.  And  the  function  of  surprise  as  leading 
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to  a  correct  and  new  expectancy  would  seem  to  be  early  required  in 
experience,  which  is  of  a  mere  hit-and-miss  kind,  and  often  entirely 
fails. 

Further,  we  must  note  that  expectancy  which  results  according  to 
our  own  measure  of  the  good,  ends  in  the  emotion  of  content  or  satis- 
faction— passive  joy.  If  the  good  is  far  greater  than  expectation, 
there  is  agreeable  surprise;  if  far  less,  disagreeable  surprise.  Now  the 
agreeability  is  plainly  a  joy,  the  disagreeability  a  grief.  Hence,  are 
not  surprise,  joy,  and  grief  necessarily  implied  in  all  prescience  and 
expectation,  and  so  primitive  and  primary  emotions?  However, 
though  this  seems  a  simple  deduction  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
'  measure '  is  not  primitive,  but  measure  of  good  and  bad  are  early 
evolutions  from  a  primitive  state  which  marks  no  distinction  of  quan- 
tity, but  is  only  a  bare  apprehension  of  hurtful  or  of  beneficial,  and 
so  either  fears  or  desires,  and  thus  incites  the  simplest  adaptive  ac- 
tions, avoidance  and  grasping.  And  when  good  turns  out  bad  or 
vice  versa,  there  may  be  a  meagre  but  primitive  surprise.  But  this 
sort  of  surprise  with  very  early  psychisms,  as  with  young  infants,  is 
quite  apt  to  bring  fear,  anger,  or  desire,  rather  than  real  joy  and  grief, 
which  imply  a  certain  deliberation  and  reflection  foreign  to  the  first 
stages  of  mental  life. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  emotions  first  demanded  in  the 
struggle  of  existence  would  be  fear,  anger,  and  desire,  and  so  far  as 
investigation  goes  there  is  much  evidence  to  support  the  view  that 
these  emotions  are  absolutely  primitive.  And  it  may  be  that  psychism 
consists  emotionally  only  of  these  for  some  little  time.  However 
this  may  be,  surprise,  joy,  and  grief  enter  quite  early.  Again,  the 
struggle  for  existence  as  bringing  in  quite  early  both  gregariousness 
and  differentiation  of  sex  implies  an  early  motive  power  in  emotions 
of  personal  attachment  or  affection,  and  special  kinds  of  desire. 

HIRAM  M.  STANLEY. 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

PRIMARY    EMOTIONS. 

MR.  STANLEY  seems  to  have  entirely  misunderstood  my  position. 
He  charges  me  with  maintaining  that  there  are  certain  element- 
ary emotions  which,  by  a  species  of  chemical  fusion,  give  rise  to  all 
the  others.  Further,  on  the  ground  that  states  which  are  elementary 
in  this  sense  are  necessarily  primitive,  he  supposes  me  to  assert  that 
such  emotions  as  admiration  and  repugnance  are  present  at  the  earliest 
stages  of  mental  development. 
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Now  I  have  explicitly  rejected  the  notion  that  there  is  any  quasi- 
chemical  process  in  the  sphere  of  mind.  A  very  definite  expression 
of  opinion  on  this  point  can  be  found  in  the  first  article  on  "  The 
Nature  of  Emotion."1  Again,  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion  on  the 
primary  emotions,  I  rule  out  the  supposition  that  a  blending  can 
be  so  thorough  that  the  component  parts  are  not  discernible  in  the 
total  impression.  This  surely  implies  that  complex  states  are  to  be 
dealt  with,  not  chemical  combinations,  for  no  one  could  maintain  that 
chemical  elements  appear  in  the  resulting  product  with  the  character 
they  possess  in  isolation.  Moreover,  the  general  method  of  treat- 
ment throughout  the  third  article  ought  to  make  the  writer's  position 
sufficiently  plain.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  discussion  is  to  show 
that,  given  certain  primary  emotions,  all  other  states  truly  emotional 
may  be  explained  as  complexes  constituted  by  various  primary  emo- 
tions, or  by  one,  or  more  than  one,  of  these  emotions  in  conjunction  with 
other  mental  elements.  All  emotional  states  which  are  not  regarded 
as  primary  emotions  are  explicitly  asserted  to  be  complexes  variously 
constituted.2  Like  Mr.  Stanley,  I  find  "no  real  compound  psy- 
choses, but  only  complex  aggregates. ' '  Sometimes  the  elements  en- 
tering into  a  complex  are  so  closely  associated  that  the  nature  of  the 
constituent  parts  tends  to  lose  in  distinctness,  and  a  species  of  blurred 
total  impression  results.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  legitimate  to 
speak  of  ' blending.'  Close  attention,  however,  will  enable  us  to 
discern  the  elements  in  the  pseudo-totality,  and  this  implies  that  we 
are  dealing  with  complex  aggregates,  not  with  chemical  products. 

Since  I  do  not  hold  that  primary  emotions  are  elementary  in  a  chem- 
ical sense,  I  cannot  be  accused  of  asserting  that  admiration  and  sim- 
ilar emotions  are  present  at  the  beginning  of  conscious  existence.  I 
carefully  refrained  from  discussing  any  ultimate  genetic  questions, 
and  my  inquiry  was  confessedly  limited  to  an  introspective  examina- 
tion of  the  adult  consciousness. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

1  PHIL.  REV.,  VI,  3,  p.  248. 

2  Cf.  PHIL.  REV.,  VI,  6,  pp.  631-2,  633,  642. 
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Ethics :  An  Investigation  of  the  Facts  and  Laws  of  the  Moral  Life. 
By  WILHELM  WUNDT.  Vol.  I,  The  Facts  of  the  Moral  Life,  trans- 
lated by  JULIA  GULLIVER  and  EDWARD  BRADFORD  TITCHENER  ;  Vol. 
II,  Ethical  Systems,  translated  by  MARGARET  FLOY  WASHBURN. 
London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1897.— pp.,  xii,  339  ;  viii,  196. 

One  by  one  the  works  of  Professor  Wundt  are  becoming  a  part  of 
English  philosophical  literature.  To  the  Human  and  Animal  Psychol- 
ogy and  the  Outlines  of  Psychology,  we  may  now  add  the  first  two  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  Ethik.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  but  an  earnest 
of  what  is  to  come,  that  the  writings  of  the  great  Leipsic  psychologist 
may  exercise  the  same  wide  and  direct  influence  upon  English  and 
American  thought  that  they  have  enjoyed  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 
Professor  Wundt  is  fortunate  in  the  translators  which  his  works  find. 
These  two  volumes  will  at  once  take  rank  among  the  best  translations 
of  which  our  philosophical  literature  can  boast.  A  careful  examina- 
tion has  brought  to  light  no  error  of  any  importance,  while  the  list  of 
'Germanisms'  is  so  short  that  it  would  be  hypercriticism  to  refer  to  any 
of  them.  The  publishers  have  done  their  work  well,  also,  and  pro- 
duced two  very  attractive  books. 

The  Ethik  attracted  so  much  attention  upon  its  appearance  in  Ger- 
many twelve  years  ago,  and,  moreover,  has  been  so  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed, that  its  contents  may  be  assumed  to  be  more  or  less  familiar  to 
the  majority  of  the  readers  of  this  REVIEW.  However,  the  history  of 
psychology  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  should  have  taught  us 
that  the  most  important  problems  of  the  various  philosophical  disci- 
plines at  present  are  those  of  method.  In  view  of  the  author's  relation 
to  the  reform  of  psychology  we  may,  therefore,  profitably  examine  the 
work  before  us  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  principles  it  recommends 
and  employs  in  the  study  of  the  moral  life. 

The  Introduction,  with  its  three  sections  upon  "  Ethics  as  a  Science 
of  Norms, "  "  The  Methods  of  Ethics, "  and  '  'The  Problems  of  Ethics, ' ' 
at  once  awakens  the  highest  hopes.  Indeed  no  abler  presentation  of 
the  methods  of  our  would-be  science  has  been  made  in  this  generation. 
The  fact  that  ethics  deals  with  values  often  causes  confusion  as  to  its 
aims,  but  we  are  reminded  that  "  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  facts  is 
also  itself  a  fact,  and  a  fact  that  must  not  be  overlooked  when  it  is 
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there  to  see"  (Vol.  I,  p.  5).  Here  then  are  certain  phenomena 
which  demand  description  and  explanation,  a  requirement  which  can 
only  be  met  by  an  examination  of  the  facts  themselves.  The  methods 
of  speculative  idealism  and  of  empirical  subjective  psychology  are 
alike  unsound  in  principle  and  harmful  in  practice.  "  There  is  no 
ethical  system  of  the  speculative  persuasion  which  does  not  lay  stress 
upon  some  true  and  important  fact  of  ethical  experience  ;  but  it  can 
be  said  also  that  there  is  no  such  system  which  does  not  exclude  a 
multitude  of  other  facts  just  as  true,  and,  in  part  at  least,  just  as  im- 
portant, and  which  is  not,  for  that  reason,  inadequate  as  a  system  to 
many  aspects  of  the  moral  life"  {Ibid,  p.  13).  The  same  criticism 
may  be  urged  upon  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  methods.  In 
each  case,  "instead  of  directing  our  attention  so  far  as  possible  im- 
partially to  all  parts  of  experience  [we]  turn  to  some  single  fact, 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  lies  right  in  our  line  of  vision  ' ' 
(p.  13).  The  objective  method,  on  the  other  hand,  will  base  its  con- 
clusions upon  an  exhaustive  examination  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
moral  life  itself,  wherever  they  are  accessible. 

But  when  we  turn  from  a  study  of  this  enlightened  programme,  we 
are  reminded  only  too  painfully  that  it  is  easier  to  preach  than  to 
practice.  Professor  Wundt's  doctrine,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  that 
morality  is  definable  as  the  service  of  the  general  will,  a  will  which, 
indeed,  is  nothing  over  and  above  the  individuals  which  make  up  the 
race,  for  it  consists  of  all  those  active  tendencies  which  such  indi- 
viduals have  in  common.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  something  other 
than  the  sum  of  these  wills,  and  though  it  possesses  no  personality  of 
its  own,  it  is  none  the  less  the  most  real  of  realities.  The  evidence 
offered  for  this  view  of  morality  is  supplied  by  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion :  What  are  the  ends  which  in  our  judgment  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  moral?  (Part  III,  p.  426).  The  ends  of  human  activity 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  individual,  social,  and  humanistic. 
In  the  first  case  the  object  pursued  is  either  pleasure  or  self-perfection. 
Now  actions  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the  former  motive  are  re- 
garded as  morally  worthless.  Perfection,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
be  an  end  in  itself,  for  its  sole  value  is  as  a  means  to  the  attainment 
of  additional  pleasure  either  for  self  or  another.  Hence  our  author 
concludes  that  actions  performed  for  the  realization  of  any  strictly 
personal  ends  are  in  themselves  ethically  worthless.  But,  if  this  be 
admitted,  we  are  forced  to  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  all  con- 
duct prompted  by  the  idea  of  the  happiness  or  the  perfection  of  other 
persons.  "  If  morality  does  not  permit  me  to  look  upon  myself  as 
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an  end,  it  is  impossible  to  see  why  it  should  allow  me  to  look  upon 
another  self  as  such.  The  life  and  welfare  of  a  given  individual  and 
the  development  of  his  powers  are  in  themselves  of  the  same  value, 
whether  I  happen  to  be  the  individual  in  question  or  not.  .  .  .  Even 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  can  scarcely  be  said  to  make  any 
difference.  The  summation  of  zeros  can  never  give  us  anything  but 
zeros  ' '  {Ibid,  p.  428).  Hence  as  the  result  of  this  method  of  exclusion 
we  seem  forced  to  conclude  that  nothing  except  the  general  welfare 
and  general  progress  can  serve  as  the  goal  of  moral  endeavor.  But 
since  this  cannot  mean  the  welfare  of  persons,  for  the  reason  stated 
above,  it  must  be  the  welfare  of  humanity  as  such,  as  realized  in  the 
possession  by  humanity  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  products  of  in- 
dividual activity.  But  since  this  is  the  end  towards  which  the  general 
will  is  directed,  morality  is  resolvable  into  the  service  of  the  general 
will. 

Perhaps  some  will  meet  this  deduction  with  scoffs  at  tlie  pretensions 
of  the  new  divinity,  others  may  find  it  explained  by  Emerson's  char- 
acterization of  the  age  :  "  A  whole  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
out  in  search  of  a  religion. ' '  For  such  an  attitude  the  author  is  quite 
prepared.  The  vast  majority  pass  through  life  without  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  ends  for  which  they  work  and  suffer.  Apart  from  the 
imperatives  of  law  and  custom,  the  sense  of  obligation  comes  to  most 
people  in  the  form  of  an  immediate  and  permanent  satisfaction  prom- 
ised to  those  who  do  what  society  agrees  to  call  right.  What  reason 
have  they  to  bother  themselves  about  the  why  ?  Hence,  a  failure  to 
recognize  in  this  theory  a  statement  of  the  source  of  one's  own  moral 
enthusiasm  would  not  be  admitted  to  be  a  valid  argument  against  its 
truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  existence  of  such  a  devotion  to  the 
general  will  cannot  be  doubted,  for  all  of  us  have  seen  a  parallel  phe- 
nomenon— a  man  who,  at  odds  with  every  member  of  his  family,  sacri- 
fices the  best  part  of  his  life  for  what  he  considers  to  be  the  family  wel- 
fare. The  Fatherland  may  be  such  an  object  of  devotion  also ;  if  so, 
why  not  the  general  will  ?  Certainly  if  this  be  denied,  many  of  the 
statements  of  this  book  become  absolutely  inexplicable.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  admit  that  we  have  here  a  genuine  expression  of  a  personal 
ideal ;  it  is  another  to  assert  that  we  have  an  adequate  account  of  the 
moral  life  as  such.  The  work  before  us,  with  its  exhortations  to  use 
the  objective  method,  pretends  to  be  something  more  than  the  '  con- 
fessions of  a  German  scientist. '  If  so,  we  are  entitled  to  demand  a 
fair  amount  of  evidence  for  every  assertion  made.  Let  us  then  take 
the  statement  that  the  pursuit  of  individual  ends  is  in  itself  morally 
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worthless.  Where,  we  may  ask,  is  the  evidence  that  this  is  a  universal, 
or  even  a  frequently  observable,  moral  judgment  ?  What  are  we  to 
make  of  the  facts  apparently  inconsistent  with  this  view,  or  does  the 
author  know  of  none  such  ?  On  what  grounds  does  he  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  taking  perfection  of  character  as  an  end  in  itself,  or  has  he 
never  heard  of  a  seemingly  self-evident  dictum  that  was  annihilated  by 
the  concrete  realities  of  experience  ?  And  when  we  read  that  actions 
directed  towards  the  welfare  of  others  are  in  themselves  of  no  moral 
value,  is  this  too  supposed  to  be  a  deliverance  of  the  universal  moral 
consciousness,  or  is  it  merely  what  this  consciousness  ought  in  consist- 
ency to  hold  ?  And  if  the  latter  is  meant,  as  seems  to  be  the  case, 
why  does  he  not  seriously  attempt  to  show  that  the  explanation  pro- 
posed for  the  popular  judgment  upon  devotion  to  others  is  really  ten- 
able as  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem,  in  the  face  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  seem  to  stand  in  its  way  ?  To  these  questions  no  answer  is 
forthcoming.  We  must  take  the  author's  ipse  dixit  for  any  assertions 
he  may  choose  to  make,  or  at  best  content  ourselves  with  a  reference 
to  some  obvious  phenomenon  which  could  be  explained  in  terms  of 
almost  any  ethical  theory  that  has  ever  been  proposed.  Let  it  be  clear 
that  the  amount  of  truth  and  error  in  the  theory  itself  is  not  here  in 
question.  What  we  wish  to  point  out  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
built  up.  As  it  here  stands,  it  is  mere  autobiography,  extremely  in- 
teresting and  indeed  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  contem- 
porary moral  ideals,  but  with  no  more  claim  to  the  title  of  science  than 
Amiel's  Journal  intime;  and  this  regardless  of  the  possibility  of  a 
future  demonstration  in  the  hands  of  another  person. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  supposed  that  the  desired  evidence  is  to  be 
found  in  what  is  the  first  volume  of  the  present  translation,  bearing, 
as  it  does,  the  title  "  The  facts  of  the  Moral  Life."  But  such  an  ex- 
pectation will  be  disappointed.  The  subject-matter  here  is  exclu- 
sively the  evolution  of  the  moral  life  from  custom  to  law  and  mo- 
rality. This  process  is  traced  in  the  history  of  language,  of  myth, 
and  of  custom  itself,  the  methods  and  alleged  results  of  the  compara- 
tive anthropologists  being  entirely  rejected,  as  readers  of  the  Logik 
would  anticipate.  All  of  this  is  interesting,  much  is  valuable,  and 
some  of  it  convincing ;  but  it  leads  to  no  conclusion  which  could  not 
be  adopted  with  equal  facility  by  any  school  that  does  not  postulate 
an  absolutely  unchanging  moral  code.  Of  the  second  volume  the 
same  may  be  said.  In  a  space  about  three-fifths  of  that  which  Sidg- 
wick  allows  himself  for  his  history  of  ethics,  all  the  theories  of  ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  modern  moralists,  down  to  those  of  our  own  gener- 
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ation,  are  marshalled  for  review,  'all/  that  is,  with  such  exceptions  as 
Butler,  the  Scotch  Intuitionalists,  and  Green.  That  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  treatment  is  "compressed, ' '  is  hardly  surprising.  More 
serious  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  criticisms  rest  upon  misunder- 
standings (page  76,  line  i  ;  page  187,  line  5)  ;  others  depend  upon 
the  assumption  that  what  an  author  neglected  to  explain,  his  theory, 
either  as  he  left  it  or  with  slight  modifications,  is  incapable  of  ex- 
plaining (page  70,  line  32  ;  page  137,  line  21);  others  again  are  hardly 
more  than  statements  that  the  views  in  question  are  not  in  harmony 
with  those  of  the  historian  (page  185,  line  28;  page  129,  line  21). 
As  a  supplement  to  Sidgwick,  this  volume  will  make  a  place  for  itself; 
but  its  criticisms  are  too  subjective  to  make  it  a  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  problems  of  ethics. 

A  review  which  confines  itself  to  a  discussion  of  the  treatment  of 
fundamental  problems  must  necessarily  do  injustice  to  a  work  such  as 
this,  whose  defects  in  certain  directions  are  atoned  for  by  great  merits 
in  other  respects.  The  exposition  is  all  that  could  be  desired ;  it  is 
clear,  precise,  and  logically  articulated.  Furthermore  the  haze  which 
permeates  many  works  on  ethics  is  entirely  absent — to  our  great  satis- 
faction and  the  glory  of  the  general  will.  For  that  treacherous  atmos- 
phere may  be  made  to  cover  as  many  sins  as  charity — indolence,  an 
attempt  to  stand  in  two  places  at  once,  and  even  downright  dishonesty. 
Moreover,  the  book  is  never  dull  and  never  fails  to  be  suggestive  ;  and, 
especially  in  Part  I,  it  presents  a  great  deal  of  valuable  material.  These 
two  volumes  are  well  worth  the  labor  their  translation  must  have  cost. 
We  may  not  accept  the  laws  of  psychical  evolution  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  much  they  contain.  We  may  be  disposed  to  look  upon 
the  ' '  law  of  the  three  stages  ' '  and  the  ' '  law  of  heterogony  ' '  in  very 
much  the  same  light  in  which  Professor  Wundt  himself  looks  upon  the 
generalizations  of  Buckle.  But  no  one  can  read  this  account  of  the 
development  of  the  moral  life,  and  the  history  of  systematic  reflection 
upon  that  life,  without  carrying  away  ideas  and  facts  in  abundance  to 
incorporate  into  the  structure  of  his  own  thought. 

FRANK  CHAPMAN  SHARP. 

L  evolution  des  idees  generates.  Par  TH.  RIBOT,  professeur  au 
College  de  France ;  directeur  de  la  Revue  Philosophique.  Paris, 
Felix  Alcan,  1897. — pp.  260. 

We  have  here,  according  to  the  preface,  the  first  of  a  series  of  vol- 
umes which  will  "comprehend  all  the  parts  of  psychology  "  and  will, 
it  is  to  be  inferred,  treat  the  various  functions  of  mental  life  from  the 
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genetic  standpoint,  tracing  their  development  from  simpler  to  more 
complex  forms.  The  increasing  interest  of  psychologists  in  this  aspect 
of  their  science  is  illustrated  by  the  recent  success  of  Professor  Bald- 
win's books;  and  the  present  volume  by  Professor  Ribot  is  an  assur- 
ance of  his  admirable  fitness  to  make  genetic  psychology  attractive  to 
students.  The  book  is  clear,  systematic,  and  interesting  throughout. 

The  author  distinguishes  three  stages  in  the  process  of  forming  ab- 
stract ideas.  The  first  is  that  of  the  '  generic  image, '  which  is  unac- 
companied by  a  word,  and  is  found  in  the  thought-life  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals and  of  very  young  children.  This  generic  image  is  the  result  of 
a  simple,  almost  passive  assimilation  of  like  perceptions.  Reasoning 
at  this  stage,  the  "logic  of  images,"  as  M.  Ribot  calls  it,  is  of  two 
kinds  :  ( i )  an  inference  from  particular  to  particular,  a  mere  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  '  <  plus  the  state  of  expectation  ; "  ( 2 )  inference  by 
analogy,  which  involves  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  abstraction. 
The  logic  of  images  is  characterized  by  its  practical  aim  and  by  the 
fact  that  no  symbolic  substitution  for  the  image  is  possible. 

In  the  second  stage  of  development  the  general  idea  consists  of  a 
representative  schema  accompanied  by  a  word.  The  representative 
schema  differs  from  the  generic  image  in  being  less  simple,  in  basing 
itself  on  perceptions  which  are  less  frequently  repeated  and  have  less 
obvious  resemblances,  and  in  being  attached  to  a  word.  This  stage  of 
abstraction  is  exemplified  in  many  savage  languages  and  numerical  sys- 
tems, which  are  entirely  dependent  on  concrete  representations  or 
perceptions.  Progress  in  the  power  of  abstraction  is  marked  by  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  word,  the  general  term  attached  to  the 
general  idea,  until  finally  the  third  stage  is  reached,  where  the  word  is 
the  all  important  thing,  and  the  image  or  schema  sinks  completely  into 
the  background. 

Here  the  question  arises  whether  thought  is  ever  possible  in  terms  of 
words  alone,  or  whether  the  word  is  always  something  more  than  flatus 
vocis.  Touching  this  point,  M.  Ribot  gives  a  summary  of  the  results 
of  certain  experiments  which  he  described  in  part  before  the  Congress 
of  Experimental  Psychology  in  1892.  The  experiments  consisted 
in  repeating  to  various .  reagents  a  series  of  words  varying  in 
abstractness  from  the  degree  represented  by  the  word  '  dog '  to 
that  represented  by  the  word  '  infinity. '  The  subjects  were  asked 
to  describe  the  first  conscious  content  suggested  by  each  word. 
After  classifying  the  results  into  three  general  types,  concrete 
(when  the  visual  image  of  a  particular  object  was  suggested),  typo- 
graphic-visual (when  the  printed  or  written  word  was  seen),  and  audi- 
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tory  (when  the  word  was  merely  heard),  M.  Ribot  discusses  the  cases 
where,  according  to  the  subject,  nothing  at  all  was  suggested  by  the 
word.  He  concludes  that  even  here  the  word  is  more  than  a  mere 
sound;  it  differs  from  a  word  in  a  foreign  language,  for  example,  in 
being  accompanied  by  a  subconscious  or  potential  memory  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  M.  Ribot  seems  not  to  have  studied  any  cases 
of  the  actual  occurrence  of  his  "representative  schema,"  /.  e.,  cases 
where  the  visual  image  was  not  that  of  a  particular  object,  but  was 
schematic  in  character.  Yet  these  must  have  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  case  of  the  less  abstract  words,  e.  g. ,  '  animal, '  '  dog. ' 
With  the  more  abstract  words,  such  as  'canine,'  Maw,'  '  infinite,'  it 
would,  according  to  M.  Ribot' s  own  theory  be  lacking,  and  one  won- 
ders that  he  did  not  make  these  experiments  illustrate  his  distinction 
between  concepts  of  the  second  and  third  degree  of  abstraction. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  an  illustrative  study  of 
the  development  of  certain  concepts.  The  concept  of  number,  for 
instance,  is  traced  from  its  origin  in  the  perceived  difference  between 
continuity  (unity)  and  discontinuity  (plurality)  to  its  more  abstract 
mathematical  forms  ;  that  of  space  is  shown  to  have  originated  in  the 
perception  of  concrete  finite  extensions,  and  to  have  gradually  de- 
veloped the  high  degree  of  abstractness  which  we  find  in  the  concep- 
tions of  non-Euclidean  geometers.  The  development  of  the  concepts 
of  time,  law,  cause,  and  species  is  discussed  in  a  similar  manner.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  section,  as  indicating  M.  Ribot's  philosophic 
tendencies,  is  that  on  the  concept  of  cause.  The  origin  of  the  idea  of 
causality  is  held  to  lie  in  man's  experience  of  his  own  activity  as  a 
creative  agent.  Later  he  ascribes  a  similar  activity  to  the  forces  of 
nature.  The  next  stage  consists  in  regarding  causality  as  a  relation, 
an  invariable  sequence  of  antecedent  and  consequent.  This  final 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  abstract  idea  of  cause  comes  when  we 
consider  cause  and  effect  as  two  aspects  of  the  same  phenomenon. 
Now  in  the  course  of  this  development  has  the  older  notion  of  cause 
as  a  force,  a  creative  power,  quite  disappeared?  No,  answers  M. 
Ribot,  although  it  has  no  place  in  the  concept  of  cause,  it  is  still  a 
fact  of  inner  experience,  and  the  part  it  may  yet  play  in  certain  sciences 
is  "the  secret  of  the  future." 

In  his  concluding  chapter,  the  author  explains  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  abstraction  by  the  law  of  natural  selection  ;  distinguishes 
three  directions,  practical,  speculative,  and  scientific,  which  concep- 
tual thought  has  successively  followed ;  and  ends  by  emphasizing 
again  the  fact  that  when  dealing  with  the  higher  orders  of  concepts 
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the  activity  of  the  mind  is  largely  sub -conscious,  all   that  appears  in 
clear  consciousness  being  the  words  which  are  used  as  symbols. 

MARGARET  FLOY  WASHBURN. 

The  Conception  of  God.     A  Philosophical  Discussion  concerning 
the  Nature  of  the  Divine  Idea  as  a  Demonstrable  Reality.     By  JOSIAH 
ROYCE,  Professor  of  the   History  of  Philosophy  in   Harvard  Uni- 
versity, JOSEPH  LE  CONTE  and  G.  H.  HOWISON,  Professors  in  the 
University  of  California,  and  SIDNEY  EDWARD  MEZES,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Texas.     New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1897. — pp.  xxxviii,  354. 
Although   this   discussion   was   noticed  on  its  first  appearance  in 
pamphlet   form    (PHIL.    REV.,    V,    p.    213),  its   present    republica- 
tion   calls  for  some    further   remark.      The    first    part  of    the    vol- 
ume preserves  the  form  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  original  dis- 
cussion, including  Professor  Royce's  address  on  "The  Conception  of 
God  ' '  and  critical  papers,  by  Professors  Mezes,  Le  Conte  and  Howison, 
respectively,  on  "Worth  and  Goodness  as  Marks  of  the  Absolute," 
"God    and    connected  Problems,   in  the  light  of  Evolution,"  and 
"  The  City  of  God,  and  the  true  God  as  its  Head."     To  these  essays 
there  is  now  added  a  "  Supplementary  Essay  "  by  Professor  Royce,  on 
"The  Absolute  and  the  Individual,"  in  which  he  seeks  to  develop  his 
idealistic  principle  in  such  a  way  as  to  demonstrate  its  inclusion  of  the 
moral  individual,  and  thus  to  save  his  philosophy  from  the  main  criti- 
cism of  Professor  Howison,  as  well  as  from  the  objections  offered  by 
the  other  contributors  to  the  symposium. 

Professor  Royce's  original  paper  proceeds  on  essentially  the  same 
lines  as  those  followed  in  his  earlier  work,  The  Religious  Aspect  of 
Philosophy,  the  chief  variation  being  that,  in  describing  the  life  of  the 
Absolute,  he  here  follows  Mr.  Bradley 's  example,  and  substitutes  the 
term  '  experience  '  for  '  knowledge. '  In  fact,  the  essay  is  hardly 
more  than  a  restatement,  in  brief  and  telling  phrase,  of  Mr.  Bradley 's 
argument  in  Appearance  and  Reality.  Like  that  argument,  and  like 
Professor  Royce's  own  earlier  statement,  it  moves  on  intellectual 
rather  than  on  ethical  lines,  and  invites  criticism  from  the  ethical  point 
of  view. 

This  criticism  the  argument  received  in  unmistakable  and  effective 
terms  from  Professor  Howison,  who,  as  editor  of  this  volume,  has  the 
advantage  of  the  last  word,  and  uses  it  to  state  the  main  issue  in  the 
following  way.  The  question  is,  whether  Professor  Royce's  concep- 
tion of  God  "is  compatible  with  that  autonomy  of  moral  action  which 
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mankind  in  its  fully  enlightened  civilization,  and  especially  under  the 
Christian  consciousness,  has  come  to  appreciate  as  the  vital  principle 
of  all  personality"  (p.  xi).  "Here,"  Professor  Howison  maintains, 
1 '  there  is  a  chasm,  incapable  of  closure,  between  the  immanence  of 
God,  even  as  Professor  Royce  conceives  it,  and  the  real  personality, 
the  moral  autonomy,  of  created  minds."  Professor  Royce,  in  re- 
joinder, contends  that  there  is  no  such  chasm,  that  a  divine  Self- 
Consciousness  continuously  inclusive  of  our  consciousness  is  demanded 
if  a  knowable  God  is  to  be  proved,  and  that  its  existence  is  not  only 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  included  conscious  selves,  but 
"  directly  provides  for  them,  imparts  to  them  as  its  own  members  its 
own  freedom,  and  thus  gives  them  all  the  autonomy  permissible  in  a 
world  that  is  moral"  (p.  xii).  In  his  Supplementary  Essay 
Professor  Royce  seeks,  by  "  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  nature 
and  source  of  Individuation, "  to  show  how  personality,  conceived 
as  self-conscious  individuality,  flows  directly  and  even  solely  from  his 
conception  of  God,  when  the  essential  implications  of  this  are  de- 
veloped. Here  Professor  Howison' s  contention  is  that  this  theory  of 
the  person,  making  the  single  self  nothing  but  at  an  identical  part  of 
the  unifying  Divine  Will  (as  Professor  Royce  is  explicit  in  declaring), 
gives  to  the  created  soul  no  freedom  at  all  of  its  own  ;  that  the 
moral  individual,  the  person,  cannot  with  truth  be  thus  confounded 
with  the  logical  singular ;  and  that  personality,  as  reached  by  this  doc- 
trine, is  so  truncated  as  to  cease  being  true  personality  (p.  xiii). 

Otherwise  stated,  the  issue  is  the  well-known  one  between  monism 
and  pluralism.  "  Only  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  add  that  both 
parties  interpret  their  views  in  terms  of  idealism.  To  both  alike,  all 
reality  at  last  comes  back  to  the  reality  of  Mind  ;  to  the  primary 
reality  of  self-consciousness,  and  the  derivative  reality  of  'things,'  or 
objects  ordinarily  so  called,  as  real  items  in  such  self-consciousness. 
The  difference  is,  as  to  whether  there  really  are  many  minds,  or,  in  the 
last  resort,  there  is  only  one  Mind ;  whether  the  Absolute  Reality  is  a 
system  of  self-active  beings  forming  a  Unity,  or  is  after  all,  with  what- 
ever included  variety,  a  continuous  Unit ;  whether  it  is  a  free  Har- 
mony, or,  as  Professor  James  satirically  calls  it,  a  '  solid  block ' 
(pp.  xiv,  xv).  The  one  view  might  be  called  idealistic  monism,  the 
other  pluralistic  or  ethical  idealism.  Professor  Howison  prefers  to 
describe  the  latter  view  as  '  personal  idealism, '  since  l '  all  other  forms 
of  idealism  are,"  as  he  thinks,  "  in  the  last  analysis  non -personal — are 
unable  to  achieve  the  reality  of  any  genuine  Person"  (p.  xv). 

The  fault  of  idealistic  monism,  in  the  eyes  of  Professor  Howison, 
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is,  that  it  is  not  absolute  idealism  at  all :  "  its  exact  fault  is  not  wait- 
ing for  thought  to  take  the  fruitful  round  of  its  entire  Ideal  before 
declaring  its  equivalence  to  the  Real  "  (p.  89).  Its  advocates  "have 
not  seized  nor  expressed  the  complete  Ideal  of  the  Reason."  It  is  the 
expression  of  oriental  pantheism,  rather  than  of  western  theism.  If 
we  would  reach  the  theistic  position,  there  must  be  "no  confusion  of 
the  creature  with  the  Creator,  nor  any  interfusion  of  the  Creator  with 
the  creature.  Above  all,  we  must  attain  to  the  moral  reality  of  the 
creature,  which  means  his  self-determining  freedom  of  not  merely  with 
reference  to  the  world  of  sense,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  Creator, 
and  must  therefore  include  his  imperishable  existence"  (p.  98). 
The  '  self-completeness '  of  God,  reached  by  Professor  Royce,  is  in- 
compatible with  goodness.  "Such  self-completeness  fails  to  provide 
for  any  manifold  of  selves  either  phenomenal  or  noumenal,  and  the  very 
meaning  of  goodness,  if  goodness  is  moral,  depends  on  the  reality  of 
such  a  public  of  selves  "  (p.  105).  The  fault  of  Professor  Royce's 
conception  of  God  "at  the  bar  of  the  religious  reason  is,  that  by  force  of 
the  argument  leading  to  it  all  the  turmoil  and  all  the  contradictions  and 
tragic  discords  belonging  to  experience  must  be  taken  up  directly  into 
the  life  of  the  Absolute ;  they  are  his  experience  as  well  as  ours,  and 
must  be  left  in  him  at  once  both  dissolved  and  undissolved,  unhar- 
monized  as  well  as  harmonized,  stilled  and  yet  raging,  atoned  for  and 
yet  all  unatoned.  Contradiction  is  thus  not  only  introduced  into  the 
very  being  of  the  Eternal,  and  left  there,  but  its  dialectic  back-and- 
forth  throb  is  made  the  very  quickening  heart  of  that  being  ' '  (p.  123). 
This  contradiction  is  inevitable  "unless  the  logical  consciousness 
reaches  up  to  embrace  the  religious,  and  learns  to  state  the  absolute  Is 
in  terms  of  the  absolute  Ought  "  (p.  124).  Such  an  ethical  interpre- 
tation of  Reality  is  indeed  required  to  fill  "the  gap  still  remaining  in 
the  logic  of  science ;  "  the  real  primacy  of  the  moral  reason  means 
that  ' '  the  reality  of  the  scientific  thinker  as  a  moral  being  becomes 
the  supreme  condition  and  the  demonstrating  basis  of  science  and  of 
Nature  itself,  the  world  of  the  Vision  Beatific  becomes  the  one  inclus- 
ive, all -grounding  Fact,  and  a  real  God  amid  his  realm  of  real  Persons 
becomes  the  absolute  reality  "  (pp.  126—127). 

In  his  Supplementary  Essay  Professor  Royce  seeks  "  reconcilia- 
tion rather  than  refutation,"  holding  that  "an  argument  concerning 
the  grade  of  reality  possessed  by  ethical  individuals  has  its  place  in  the 
development  of  an  idealistic  philosophy."  "I  shall  try  to  show, 
not  that  Professor  Howison  is  wrong  in  the  stress  which  he  lays  upon 
the  ethical  importance  of  his  individuals,  but  that  the  Absolute,  as  I 
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have  ventured  to  define  the  conception,  has  room  for  ethical  individ- 
uality without  detriment  to  its  true  unity,  or  to  the  argument  that  I 
have  advanced  for  its  reality  "  (p.  137).  The  essay  is  a  highly  inter- 
esting, thoroughly  fresh,  and,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  problem, 
not  unimportant  restatement  of  the  idealistic  position.  It  is  divided 
into  five  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  little  more  than  an  introductory 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  argument,  and  the  fifth  contains  replies  to 
the  criticisms  of  the  other  symposiasts.  In  the  other  parts  "  the  con- 
ception of  will,  and  its  relation  to  the  Absolute,"  the  "principle  of 
individuation, "  and  "  the  self-conscious  individual  "  are  in  turn  dis- 
cussed. 

The  conception  of  God  as  the  All-Knower  is  so  far,  Professor 
Royce  admits,  an  extremely  abstract  conception.  "One  has  every 
right  to  ask  :  Has  the  Absolute  no  other  character  than  this  ?  Does 
the  Absolute  only  know  ?  Or  does  he  also  will  ?  Is  our  Absolute  a 
purely  theoretical  being?  Or  does  perfect  knowledge  imply  more 
than  mere  knowledge  ?"  (p.  185).  Volition  is  attention,  and  atten- 
tion is  "sacrifice  of  ideal  possibilities  for  the  sake  of  realizing  ideas. 
It  is  losing  to  win — losing  bare  abstractions  to  find  concrete  life.  But 
the  concrete  life  found  is  a  life  full  of  contrasting  individuals,  of 
sharply  differentiated  facts,  of  discrete  realities.  To  the  Absolute 
Experience,  then,  we  should  attribute  just  such  a  generalized  form  of 
the  process  that  in  us  appears,  clouded  by  countless  psychological 
accidents,  as  the  process  of  attention ;  just  such  an  individuation  of 
its  contents,  just  such  an  attentive  precision,  whereby  its  universal 
types  get  discrete  expression"  (p.  201).  "So,  then,  an  Absolute 
Experience  could  and  would  at  once  find  its  ideas  adequately  fulfilled 
in  concrete  fact,  and  also  find  this  fulfilment  as  an  individual  collec- 
tion of  individuals  exemplifying  these  ideas,  while,  as  to  other  ab- 
stractly possible  fulfilments  of  the  same  ideas,  the  Absolute  Experience 
would  find  them  as  hypothetical  or  ideal  entities,  contrary  to  fact ' ' 
(p.  200). 

Having  thus  found  that  "will  individuates,"  Professor  Royce  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  "individuation  implies  will,"  in  the  sense  just  ex- 
plained. The  antinomy  of  individuality  seems  complete.  Individu- 
ality means  uniqueness.  "Thought,  as  such,  cannot  define  uniqueness, 
and  must  appeal  to  experience ;  experience,  as  such,  cannot  present 
uniqueness,  but  must  leave  that,  as  being  either  an  intelligible  type  or 
nothing,  to  thought  "  (p.  248).  But  the  indefinableness  of  the  indi- 
vidual, so  far  from  proving  its  unreality,  provides  the  clue  to  its  nature 
as  essentially  ethical.  "  Man  individuates  the  objects  of  his  knowledge 
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because  he  is  an  ethical  being.  God  individuates  the  objects  of  His  own 
world,  and  knows  them,  for  no  other  reason.  .  .  .  The  Principle  of 
Individuation,  in  us  as  in  reality,  is  identical  with  the  principle  that 
has  sometimes  been  called  Will,  and  sometimes  Love.  Our  human 
love  is  a  good  name  for  what  first  individuates  for  us  our  universe  of 
known  objects.  We  have  good  reason  for  saying  that  it  is  the  Divine 
Love  which  individuates  the  real  world  wherein  the  Divine  Omniscience 
is  fulfilled"  (p.  259).  "It  is  not  the  object  as  presented,  nor  the 
object  as  thought,  but  it  is  the  object  as  loved,  which  is  such  that 
there  can  be  no  other  object  consciously  recognized  as  a  fit  representa- 
tive of  this  type This  practical,  this  passionate,  this  loving, 

this  at  first  thoughtless  dogma  of  love,  '  There  shall  be  no  other,'  is,  I 
insist,  the  basis  of  what  later  becomes  the  individuating  principle  for 
knowledge  "  (p.  262).  It  is  also  the  individuating  principle  of  exist- 
ence. Love,  whether  in  man  or  in  God,  is  essentially  exclusive,  and 
the  Divine  love  implies  the  existence  of  a  single  world,  and  no  other, 
as  its  object  ;  it  says,  'There  shall  be  but  this  one  world.'  The  con- 
clusion is  that  "  objects  are  individuals  in  so  far  as  they  are  unique  ex- 
pressions of  essentially  exclusive  ideals,  ends,  Divine  decrees" — ex- 
pressions, in  short,  of  the  Divine  Will. 

There  is  no  conflict,  according  to  Professor  Royce,  between  the  in- 
dividuality of  God,  "the  only  ultimately  and  absolutely  whole  indi- 
vidual," and  "the  included  variety,  the  relative  freedom,  the  relative 
separateness,  of  the  finite  moral  individuals,  who,  in  their  own  grade 
of  reality,  are  as  independent  of  one  another,  in  their  freedom  of 
choice,  but  also  as  dependent  upon  one  another,  in  the  interlinked 
contents  of  their  lives,  as  the  moral  order  requires.  They  are  not, 
like  the  Absolute,  whole  individuals.  .  .  .  But  the  freedom  of  each 
finite  moral  individual  is  part  of  the  Divine  freedom — not  an  abso- 
lutely separate  part,  but  a  part  having  its  own  relative  freedom — a 
differentiated  element  of  this  freedom  itself.  The  uniqueness  of  each 
moral  individual  is  a  part  of  that  which  renders  the  Divine  life,  in  its 
wholeness,  unique.  The  self-consciousness  of  each  finite  individual  is 
a  portion  of  the  Divine  Self-Consciousness.  The  One  Will  of  the  Abso- 
lute is  a  One  that  is  essentially  and  organically  composed  of  Many. 
These  many  forms  of  will  harmonize  with  the  Whole,  just  by  being, 
in  a  relative  measure,  free  in  respect  one  of  another"  (pp.  273-274). 

After  all  the  ingenuity  and  promise  of  the  argument,  this  seems  a 
disappointing  result.  Professor  Howison  could  hardly  have  asked  for 
a  more  perfect  statement  of  his  ethical  objection  to  Professor  Royce 's 
monism  than  is  contained  in  these  sentences.  One  fails  to  see 
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in  Professor  Royce's  final  result  any  real  advance  upon  the  position 
of  T.  H.  Green.  Will  is,  after  all,  only  <  appearance'  in  man,  its 
'  reality '  is  the  Will  of  God.  Yet,  according  to  Professor  Royce,  "  a 
world  of  individuals  more  separate  than  this,  more  endowed  with  ab- 
solute caprice  than  this,  would  be  a  world  of  anarchy,  no  '  City  of  God, ' 
but  a  moral  hell' '  (p.  275). 

Thus  we  find  the  two  chief  contributors  to  this  philosophical  sym- 
posium each  occupying,  at  the  end  of  it,  the  same  position  which  he 
took  at  the  beginning.  Readers  of  the  present  discussion  will  await 
with  much  interest  the  appearance  of  the  work  in  which  Professor 
Howison  promises  to  deal  with  the  questions  here  stated  "in  their 
proper  setting,  in  the  system  of  philosophy  to  which  they  belong  .  .  . 
the  complete  Idealism  which  maintains  the  mutually  transcendent  and 
still  thoroughly  knowable  reality  of  God  and  souls,"  and  in  which 
' '  the  true  and  continuously  significant  autonomy  of  Conscience  is  to 
be  shown,  as  the  really  integrating  factor  in  the  theoretical  conscious- 
ness itself"  (pp.  xxxiv.— xxxvi.). 

JAMES  SETH. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

The  Danger  from  Experimental  Psychology.     HUGO  MUNSTERBERG.     At- 
lantic Monthly.     February,  1898,  pp.  159-167. 

This  article  is  a  protest  against  the  view  that  the  new  method  of  psy- 
chology renders  possible  the  measurement  of  mental  facts.  No  one  has 
ever  measured  a  psychical  fact,  and  no  one  ever  will.  A  recent  book  on 
psychology  claims  that  the  new  psychology  is  quantitative.  From  cover  to 
cover  this  book  consists  of  measurements,  and  its  sections  are  therefore 
brought  under  the  headings  of  those  conceptions  upon  which  every 
measurement  depends,  namely,  space,  time,  and  energy.  But,  instead  of 
giving  the  space  of  thought,  it  gives  the  thought  of  space;  the  energy  of  our 
feelings  is  not  measured,  but  our  feelings  of  energy  and  effort  are  described  ; 
the  time  of  the  objects  of  our  thought  is  substituted  for  the  time  of  our 
thoughts.  The  errors  of  this  book  are  not  without  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  psychology.  Herbart  and  Fechner  tried  to  introduce  numer- 
ical measurements  and  mathematical  methods.  But  while  both  systems 
had  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  psychology,  the  mathematical  ele- 
ment in  each  has  been  rejected  as  erroneous.  The  logical  error  of 
Herbart  and  Fechner  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  modern 
tendencies  exhibit.  They  did  not  substitute  physical  objects  for  psy- 
chical facts,  but  they  gave  to  the  psychical  facts  some  features  which  belong 
in  reality  to  physical  objects  only.  In  conclusion,  Miinsterberg  maintains 
that  the  psychologist  who  discovers  a  measurable  sensation  or  feeling 
stands  on  the  same  level  with  the  physicist  who  discovers  a  metal  which  is 
not  in  space  and  time  and  subject  to  the  law  of  causality.  He  indicates 
briefly  the  philosophical  arguments  in  favor  of  this  position. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

A    Contribution  towards   an    Improvement  in  Psychological  Method   (i). 
W.   McDouGALL.     Mind,  No.  25,  pp.    15-33. 
The  writer  states  his  purpose  in  this  essay  to  be  two-fold  :    (i)  to  point 
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out  that  current  methods  of  psychological  description  are  still  imperfect 
despite  marked  improvements  ;  (2)  to  attempt  a  clearer  statement  of  the 
relation  between  neurosis  and  psychosis.  This  paper  (Part  I)  deals  with 
the  former  point.  The  writer  proceeds  to  discuss  the  methods  of  some  of 
the  leading  psychologists,  and  to  show  that  these  methods  involve  obscuri- 
ties and  inconsistencies.  Three  difficulties  in  particular  are  noted  :  (i) 
that  which  arises  out  of  the  adherence  to  the  old  definition  of  mental  pro- 
cesses as  necessarily  consisting  in  some  kind  of  affection  of  consciousness 
excluding  those  factors  which  do  not  directly  affect  consciousness  ;  (2) 
the  fact  that  an  action,  once  apparently  the  result  of  conscious  process, 
comes  to  be  performed  unconsciously  ;  (3)  the  fact  that  simple  reflex 
processes  form  the  first  members  of  a  graded  series  proceeding  up  to  the 
most  completely  conscious  actions.  The  writer  discusses  briefly  the  views 
of  Ward,  James,  and  Stout.  Ward  ignores  the  neural  processes,  describing 
mind  in  terms  of  conscious  processes  only  ;  James  and  Stout  admit  uncon- 
scious mental  factors,  but  have  no  accurate  conception  of  the  part  these 
play.  The  doctrine  of  the  simple  concomitance  of  consciousness,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  result  of  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  nerves  and  nerve- 
processes.  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  relation  between  neuro- 
sis and  psychosis.  All  the  leading  psychologists  have  accepted  the  dictum 
that  some  neurosis  underlies  all  psychosis,  and  that  the  latter  is  in  some 
way  dependent  upon  and  determined  by  the  former.  They  make  little 
serious  attempt  to  define  the  relation  accurately.  The  prevalent  usage 
among  psychologists  is  to  speak  of  neurosis  and  psychosis  as  two  aspects 
of  the  same  thing  or  process.  Others  set  the  problem  aside  as  insoluble, 
but  of  little  importance. 

VIDA  F.  MOORE. 

La  perception  de  la  ressemblance.     P.  MALAPERT.      Rev.  Ph.,  XXIII,  i, 

pp.  51-75. 

To  clear  the  way  for  his  own  theory  of  the  perception  of  resemblance 
the  writer  begins  by  criticising  other  theories.  He  deals  first  with  the 
theory  of  Plato,  that  resemblance  is  apprehended  by  an  act  of  pure 
thought,  that  it  is  an  object  of  conception,  not  of  intuition,  and  bears  no 
sensitive  or  representative  character.  He  then  discusses  the  theory  main- 
tained by  Bain  and  Spencer  that  perception  of  resemblance  is  an  immediate 
datum  of  consciousness,  and  yet  not  an  absolutely  fundamental  and  irre- 
ducible process.  It  is,  according  to  them,  reducible  to  the  perception  of 
difference.  By  a  careful  analysis  of  the  details  of  Spencer's  theory,  Malapert 
shows  that  it  is  self-contradictory,  and  that  in  the  end  it  is  the  perception  of 
difference  which  is  derived  from  the  perception  of  resemblance.  Fouillee's 
theory  is  found  to  approximate  more  closely  to  the  truth,  holding,  as  it 
does,  that  perception  of  resemblance  is  not  only  an  immediate  conscious- 
ness, but  an  irreducible  fact.  In  working  out  this  theory,  however, 
Fouillee  seems  to  waver  between  two  positions  :  (i)  that  the  perception  of 
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resemblance  has  to  deal  with  the  continuation  of  a  state  of  well-being, 
and  (2)  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  superposition  of  a  sensation  upon  the 
memory  image  of  a  former  sensation.  The  truth  that  Fouillee  has  grasped 
is  that  the  perception  of  resemblance  requires  the  presence  of  a  persisting 
or  continuing  subjective  element  in  the  midst  of  change,  but  he  is  wrong 
in  making  this  element  a  pleasant  affective  state.  The  true  theory,  accord- 
ing to  Malapert,  is  that  this  element  of  identity  is  found  in  attention  ;  it  is 
the  intellectual  adaptation,  the  fixation  of  the  mind,  the  feeling  of  effort  or 
mental  tension  which  is  found  in  every  state  of  consciousness,  but  which 
does  not  confound  itself  with  such  states.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  effort  in 
reacting  to  all  impressions  from  without  that  the  '  I '  conserves  itself,  affirms 
its  own  identity,  and  recognizes  itself  in  the  indefinite  multiplicity  of  its 

operations. 

STELLA  E.  SHARP. 

Das  We  sen  der  Aufmerksamkeit  und  der  geistigen    Sammlung.       KARL 

UEBERHORST.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  IV,  i,  pp.  65-77. 

Attention  is  defined  by  this  writer  as  "that  intellectual  function  which  is 
directed  to  the  correct  apprehending,  in  one  or  the  other  of  its  moments  or 
in  its  entirety,  of  the  given  content  of  a  perception  or  thought."  Though 
sometimes  seemingly  involuntary,  attention  is  always  called  forth  by  an  act 
of  will.  The  exposition  of  the  nature  of  attention  is  rendered  difficult, 
chiefly  because  attention  is  not  clearly  distinguished  from  geistige  Samm- 
lung, which  is  "a  condition  of  the  complete  merging,  for  the  time  being, 
of  a  person's  intellectual  functions  into  the  accomplishing  of  a  single  task." 
This  distinction  must  be  made  because  geistige  Sammlung  includes,  besides 
attend veness,  also  five  other  states  or  attitudes  of  mind  :  (i)  the  taking 
heed  whether  an  intended  act  of  the  self  is  commensurate  with  the  result 
that  it  is  to  produce  in  the  spiritual  or  physical  world  ;  (2)  recollection 
of  the  forgotten  content  of  a  former  representation  ;  (3)  reflection  on  the 
solution  of  a  problem  of  cognition  or  of  practical  life  ;  (4)  absorption 
in  producing  a  work  of  the  imagination  ;  (5)  the  attitude  of  religious 
devotion.  An  act  of  will  is  always  necessary.  Absentmindedness,  the 
opposite  of  geistige  Sammlung,  does  not  mean  an  indifference  of  the  mind 
to  all  its  representations,  but  a  distraction  from  its  proposed  object.  Atten- 
tion proper  seems  to  attain  its  end  by  comparing  and  distinguishing  its 
object  in  relation  to  associated  representations.  It  does  not  intensify  an 
external  impression  from  within,  for  it  would  then  fail  to  realize  its  purpose. 
Such  intensifying,  whenever  it  occurs,  is  due  to  the  vivid  feelings  con- 
nected with  expectation,  and  is  a  sort  of  hallucination. 

BOYD  BODE. 

Influence  de  la  vie  emotionelle  sur  le  cceur,  la  respiration,  et  la  circulation 
capillaire.  A.  BINET  et  J.  COURTIER.  L'annee  psychologique,  III, 
pp.  65-126. 
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This  study  first  gives  an  account  of  experiments  on  various  subjects, 
children  and  adults.  The  states  investigated  were  surprise,  fear,  physical 
pain,  '  sensations  and  emotions  '  of  pleasure,  and  various  psychical  emotions 
voluntarily  aroused  by  the  subject.  The  result  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry  was 
that  all  the  emotions,  irrespective  of  their  quality,  stimulate  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  they  provoke  vasomotor  constriction,  and  accelerate  respiration  and  the 
movements  of  the  heart.  One  is  somewhat  reluctant  to  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion, the  authors  add,  for  one  is  tempted  to  attribute  a  priori  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  quality  of  the  emotion.  The  second  part  of  the  article 
deals  with  experiments  made  upon  a  special  subject  whose  nervous  system 
was  not  easily  excited.  The  results  here  go  to  show  that  the  capillary  cir- 
culation bears  a  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  emotion.  The  experiments 
made  on  a  third  subject  to  ascertain  the  physiological  influence  of  music, 
regarded  as  an  excitant  of  emotion,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intensity 
of  the  emotions  plays  a  much  more  important  part  than  their  quality.  The 
general  conclusions  which  the  authors  reach,  in  view  of  all  their  experi- 
ments, are  as  follows  :  (i)  In  the  majority  of  individuals  every  emotion  pro- 
duces a  vaso-motor  constriction,  an  acceleration  of  the  movement  of  the 
heart  and  of  respiration,  and  these  effects  are  the  more  marked  the  stronger 
the  emotion  is  ;  (2)  in  a  very  few  cases  a  sensation  of  pain  and  an  emotion 
of  sadness  produced  a  slight  weakening  of  the  movement  of  the  heart ;  (3) 
it  is  possible,  as  the  observation  of  one  subject  has  shown,  that  the  capil- 
lary pulse  changes  with  the  quality  of  the  emotion,  and  this  fact  renders 
possible  a  classification  of  the  emotions  according  to  their  effects  on  the 
capillary  pulse. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

L  abstraction   des   emotions.     TH.    RIBOT.     L'annee   psychologique,    III, 

pp.  1-9. 

The  author  maintains  that  there  is  a  process  of  abstraction  in  the  affective 
as  well  as  in  the  intellectual  life.  We  find  a  familiar  example  of  abstrac- 
tion in  the  sphere  of  emotion  when  we  visit  a  foreign  country.  A  general 
feeling  is  aroused  which  is  an  extract  or  resume  of  the  mass  of  particular 
affective  impressions  which  we  have  experienced.  We  express  this,  in 
somewhat  vague  terms,  by  saying  that  we  feel  the  '  soul '  of  the  country  in 
question.  Emotional  abstraction  never  goes  beyond  the  first  stage  of  ab- 
straction, the  stage  of  generic  images  or  '  recepts. '  This  general  doctrine 
is  a  natural  consequence  and  complement  of  the  theory  that  there  is  a  true 
affective  memory.  The  emotions  leave  traces  which  can  be  revived  as 
memories,  and  these  particular  memories  can  fuse  into  a  unique  state  of 
consciousness.  Affective  memory  by  its  very  nature  is  a  first  step  towards 
abstraction,  for  the  affective,  like  the  sensory,  image  is  not  a  complete  re- 
production and  contains  simply  the  outstanding  features  of  the  original 

experience. 

DAVID  IRONS. 
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ETHICAL. 

Les  facteurs   des    caracteres  nationaux.     ALFRED  FOUILLEE.     Rev.  Ph., 

XXIII,  i,  pp.  1-29. 

National  character  is  not  the  simple  sum  of  individual  characters.  The 
nation,  as  a  socially  determined  group,  has  a  different  though  not  separa- 
ble existence  from  that  of  individuals  ;  and  the  national  character  ex- 
presses the  particular  combination  of  psychical  forces  of  which  the  national 
life  is  the  outward  expression.  The  national  character  is  not  always  best 
expressed  by  the  crowd  or  even  by  the  majority,  but  by  a  natural  elite 
which,  better  than  all  the  rest,  represents  the  soul  of  the  entire  people. 
The  conception  of  nationality  is  not  purely  physiological  and  ethnological, 
nor  purely  economic.  It  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  psychological  signs  : 
language,  religion,  poetry,  monuments,  etc*  Three  main  causes  work 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  and  temperament  as  well  as  of 
the  psychical  character  of  a  people,  viz  :  (i)  heredity,  (2)  adaptation  to  the 
physical  conditions,  (3)  adaptation  to  the  social  conditions.  There  is  a 
general  law  of  progress  that  ' '  according  as  a  people  approach  the  modern 
type  the  action  of  the  social  conditions  comes  to  outweigh  that  of  the  phys- 
ical ;  furthermore,  the  physical  factors  tend  to  transform  themselves  into 
social  factors."  The  former  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  evo- 
lution of  national  character.  Evolution  is  not  a  mere  struggle  of  races,  the 
outcome  of  which  is  determined  by  the  more  or  less  favorable  physical 
environment  of  each,  neither  is  it  wholly  explained  by  the  Darwinian  law 
of  social  selection,  which  considers  only  the  elimination  of  individuals, 
families,  or  races  ill-adapted  to  the  actual  environment.  Certain  senti- 
ments and  ideas  have  a  superior  force  owing  to  their  intrinsic  or  relative 
truth,  and  it  is  by  the  possession  of  these  that  progress  is  determined. 
Again,  economics  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  struggle  of  classes  conditioned  by 
the  possession  of  property.  To  assert  this  is  again  to  leave  out  the  human 
element.  The  physical  and  psychological  nature  of  man,  united  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  environment,  is  the  cause  of  the  struggle  of  classes  and  not  merely 
its  result.  By  understanding  the  general  laws  of  nature  and  of  the  mind, 
one  can  understand  to  a  certain  extent  the  differences  of  national  charac- 
ter, but  the  exceptional — whether  in  the  guise  of  character,  as  a  human 
genius,  or  under  the  form  of  physical  discovery — is  incalcuable  and  un- 
predicable.  Sociology  can,  therefore,  never  attain  to  the  exactitude  of  a 
mathematical  science.  Yet  the  sociological  historian  should  never  lose 
sight  of  such  laws  as  we  know  ;  he  ought  not  only  to  describe  but  to  ex- 
plain life. 

STELLA  E.  SHARP. 

Deterrent  Punishment.     W.  A.  WALL.     Int.  J.  E.,  VIII,  2,  pp.  157-168. 
This   article  treats  of  the  nature  of  legal  punishment.     The  spirit  of 
modern  times    has  obviously   passed  beyond   a   merely    vindictive  prin- 
ciple  of    punishment,  and  the  reformation  theory  is  rather  moral  than 
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legal  or  political.  On  the  other  hand,  to  deter  from  crime  is  of  the  ut- 
most political  importance.  At  any  rate  the  deterrent  end  appeals  very 
strongly  to  common  sense.  This  conception  of  punishment  may  be  united 
with  the  idea  of  social  justice  if  we  conceive  the  criminal  deliberately 
placing  himself  in  conditions  which  by  the  movement  of  society — the  same 
society  which  guarantees  him  liberty — necessarily  result  in  his  punishment. 
We  can  then  conceive  of  his  act  as  returning  upon  himself,  and  thus  ex- 
plicitly satisfy  the  demand  for  justice.  But  the  deterrent  theory  is  being 
strenuously  attacked  ;  prevention  in  the  scientific  sense  is  swallowing  it  up. 
Prevention  is  said  to  be  primary,  repression  secondary,  and  in  a  wide  and 
general  sense  this  may  be  admitted.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that 
repression  is  a  social  necessity,  and  a  social  necessity  can  never  be  called 
unimportant. 

L.  R.  ROGERS. 

The  Bearing  of  the  Doctrine  of  Selection  upon  the  Social  Problem.     W.  M. 

DANIELS.     Int.  J.  E.,  VIII,  2,  pp.  203-214. 

The  merciless  struggle  for  mere  existence  is  to  some  extent  changed  in 
human  society,  and  the  residual  competitive  process  is  altered  so  as  gen- 
erally to  become  a  struggle  for  domination  instead  of  a  struggle  for  life. 
The  area  of  competition  is  also  narrowed  so  as  no  longer  to  cover  the  family 
circle.  Within  the  family  the  weakest  are  protected  by  the  sacrifices  of 
the  other  members.  If,  then,  it  be  true  that  the  selective  struggle  within 
industrial  society  is  only  a  prolonged  and  peaceable  version  of  the  cruder 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  animal  world,  what  bearing  will  this  fact  have 
upon  the  social  problem — the  demand  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  ?  In  the  first  place  it  precludes  all  anticipation  that 
material  want  and  suffering  will  disappear  from  society.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  persistence  of  the  selective  process  in  society  sanctions  no 
fatalistic  attitude  toward  social  betterment.  The  most  practical  aspect  of 
the  law  of  selection  is  its  bearing  on  concrete  projects  of  social  reform. 
It  furnishes  us  a  vantage  ground  from  which  we  may  often  view,  in  true 
perspective,  social  issues  which  taken  by  themselves  are  involved  in  ob- 
scurity and  doubt.  This  does  not  imply  that  survival  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  regarded  as  the  final  norm  for  conduct.  It  simply  means 
that  selection  through  struggle  is  a  quantity  we  cannot  expect  to  eliminate, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  must  judge  of  social  duty  and  conduct  with  reference 
to  the  actual  stage  on  which  mankind  must  act  its  part. 

L.  R.  ROGERS. 

The  Ethical  Basis  of  Collectivism.      L.  T.  HOBHOUSE.     Int.  J.  E.,  VIII, ' 

2,  pp.  137-156- 

The  socialistic  creed,  like  other  creeds,  has  been  subject  to  the  law  of 
evolution.  Socialism  in  its  primitive  form  appeared  as  a  development  of 
Rousseau's  principle  of  equality,  and  received  its  most  scientific  exposition 
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\ 
in  the  Marxian  doctrine  of  surplus  value.      According  to  this  doctrine,  the 

surplus  value  of  the  laborer's  industry  over  the  'subsistence  minimum,'  is 
wrongfully  appropriated  by  the  capitalist  and  the  landlord.  While  it  is 
easy  to  criticise  this  theory,  yet  Marx  here  lays  down  a  certain  ideal  of 
abstract  justice  which  contains  elements  essential  to  a  true  and  complete 
doctrine.  Equality  is  not  the  sole  aim  of  society.  The  true  end  of  Social- 
ism is  ethical,  the  use  of  the  state  for 'ethical  or  human  ends.  In  the 
struggle  for  existence  our  fellow-men  are  at  once  our  most  formidable 
enemies  and  most  potent  allies.  But,  as  in  the  animal  world,  so  in  the 
social,  the  higher  the  organism  the  greater  the  interdependence  of  its 
parts.  Competition  is  the  law  of  the  unorganized,  cooperation  of  organ- 
ized life.  Progress  in  evolution,  the  evolution  of  higher  types,  is  identical 
with  the  advance  of  organization.  The  natural  organ  of  such  organization 
is  the  moral  intelligence,  by  virtue  of  which  the  individual  makes  the 
good  of  the  species  the  object  of  supreme  interest.  This  conception 
of  life  is  as  old  as  the  ethical  consciousness  of  man.  In  primitive  society, 
however,  cooperation  is  limited  to  the  family,  tribe,  city,  or  nation.  Moral 
progress  has  consisted  primarily  in  what  Green  calls  "the  extension  of  the 
area  of  the  common  good."  The  goal  will  have  been  reached  when 
all  the  world  becomes  as  one  family.  To  sum  up  :  the  tendency  of 
modern  collectivism  is  to  absorb  the  abstract  ideals  of  earlier  political  sys- 
tems into  a  comprehensive  and  distinctly  ethical  system,  based  on  the  sub- 
stitution of  peace  and  good-will  for  the  principle  of  rivalry  and  war.  It 
aims  to  qualify  the  methods  of  competition  by  the  social  spirit  realized  in 
the  more  intimate  personal  relations.  In  so  doing  it  reveals  itself  as  a 
phase  of  a  wider  evolutionary  process,  whereby  in  the  higher  races  a  pur- 
posive and  intelligent  organization  of  life,  inclusive  of  the  whole  species,  is 
gradually  substituted  for  the  war  of  all  against  all  by  which  the  survival  of 
types  is  determined  at  a  lower  stage. 

VIDA  F.  MOORE. 


HISTORICAL. 

Melanchthon  ah  Philosoph.     HEINRICH  MAIER.     Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  IV,  i,  pp. 

73-132  ;   IV,  2,  pp.  212-245. 

Melanchthon' s  text-books  cover  the  whole  field  of  philosophy  : 
dialectic,  physics  and  astronomy,  metaphysics  and  natural  theology, 
anthropology,  ethics.  He  is  an  Eclectic,  and  he  culls  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  truth  out  of  all  the  systems  of  the  ancients  as  well  as  the  scholas- 
tics. Sometimes  the  influence  of  Aristotle  and  the  ancients  predominates  ; 
at  other  times,  the  influence  of  scholasticism  ;  and,  again,  the  new  Human- 
istic movement  sways  his  thought.  In  these  two  articles,  which  conclude 
the  series,  the  writer  makes  a  minute  investigation  of  the  sources,  the 
different  tendencies,  and  the  various  elements  of  Melanchthon1  s  philosophy. 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 
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Kanfs  Doctrine   of  Time  and  Space.     JAMES    H.   HYSLOP.     Mind,  No. 
25,  pp.  71-84. 

The  author  cites  certain  passages  from  the  Critique,  which,  he  thinks, 
may  indicate  that  Kant  believed  in  the  existence  of  objective  correlates  of 
our  pure  intuitions  of  space  and  time.  In  several  of  these  passages,  Kant 
speaks  of  Raum  an  sich  or  Zeit  an  sich.  The  an  sich  may  be  used,  possibly, 
to  indicate  the  a  priori  nature  of  space  and  time  ;  but  Kant  has  spoken  so 
often  of  their  a  priori  nature  that  its  use  for  this  purpose  seems  pleonastic. 
Moreover,  if  we  explain  an  sich  thus  in  the  passages  under  consideration, 
doubt  is  thrown  upon  its  meaning  in  the  phrase  Ding  an  sich.  The  "un- 
equivocal interpretation ' '  of  the  term  will  lead  to  fewer  difficulties  than  the 
opposite  procedure.  If  we  adopt  this  unequivocal  interpretation,  we  may 
explain  such  phrases  as  Raum  an  sich  either  as  indicating  a  belief  in  an  ob- 
jective correlate  of  our  intuition  of  space  or  as  a  survival  from  Kant's 
pre-critical  thought.  The  author  evidently  inclines  toward  the  former  ex- 
planation, but  does  not  wish  to  commit  himself  to  it  definitely. 

ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 

Hegel 's  Treatment  of  the  Categories  of  the  Subjective  Notion  (II).     J.  ELLIS 

McTAGGART.     Mind,  No.  23,  pp.  342-358. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  a  paper  in  Mind(^Q.  22,  pp.  164-181)  in  which 
the  judgment  of  Inherence  was  discussed  and  shown  to  lead  logically  to  the 
judgment  of  Subsumption.  In  this  article  the  author  begins  with  the  judg- 
ment of  Subsumption  in  which  the  subject  is  more  than  a  mere  individual, 
and  contains  some  degree  of  universality  in  that  it  does  not  stand  alone, 
but  is  related  to  other  individuals.  This  judgment  is  traced  through  its 
various  stages  from  the  particular  judgment  to  the  judgment  of  Necessity  in 
which  relativity  is  emphasized.  In  this  judgment  we  are  not  interested  in 
the  extension,  but  in  the  intension,  or  the  connection  between  the  univer- 
sals,  which  is  shown  by  the  form  of  the  judgment.  "  Instead  of  saying, 
'All  lions  are  mammals,'  we  now  say,  'The  lion  is  a  mammal.'  '  This 
relativity  is  still  more  explicit  in  the  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  judgments. 
The  judgment  of  Necessity,  which  expresses  a  connection  between  univer- 
sals  is  either  ultimate  or  derived  from  an  ultimate  judgment  of  the  same 
form.  These  ultimately  valid  judgments  are  laws  of  nature.  This  leads 
to  an  interesting  discussion  of  scientific  concepts,  whether  they  have  ob- 
jective validity  and  are  actual  laws  of  nature,  or  are  only  formulae  and  sym- 
bols, "mere  creations  of  our  mind."  These  laws,  the  author  maintains, 
are  of  a  categorical  nature  and  are  not  only  true  but  ultimate.  Such  a  law 
connects  one  universal  with  another  wider  than  itself,  but  does  not  deal 
with  the  whole  field  to  which  it  refers.  This  field  is  organized  by  disjunc- 
tive laws  into  a  systematic  whole. 

EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 
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Hegel's    Theory    of    the  Political   Organism.       BERNARD    BOSANQUET. 

Mind,  No.  25,  pp.  1-14. 

This  article  examines  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  McTaggart 
in  his  recent  article  in  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics.  The  special 
points  made  are  the  following,  (i)  The  chief  element  in  Hegel's  conception 
of  an  organism  is  self-sufficiency.  This  precludes  its  being  either  end  or 
means  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  terms.  "  In  society  the  end  or  obligation 
does  not  lie  in  the  number  or  grouping  of  individuals,  but  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  will  for  which  these  are  essential  as  externality. ' '  But  this  will, 
which  is  "self-end,"  is  the  soul  of  the  state,  while  the  grouping  of  indi- 
viduals is  merely  its  body.  (2)  If  by  '  society  '  we  mean  this  manifestation 
of  the  self-conscious  will,  there  is  nothing  in  Hegel's  metaphysical  doctrines 
to  prevent  our  regarding  it  as  the  end.  (3)  Philosophy  cannot  prescribe 
the  details  of  social  reform  ;  our  "immediate  grounds  of  action  "  are  em- 
pirical. But  it  can  overcome  narrowness  and  superstition  ;  it  can  teach  us 
' '  how  to  experience. ' '  ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 

Ueber   Ernst  Mack's  philosophise  he  Ansichten.     JULIUS  BAUMANN.     Ar. 

f.  sys.  Ph.  IV,  i,  pp.  44-64. 

In  this  article  the  philosophical  views  of  Mach  are  discussed,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  certain  special  points.  According  to  Mach,  science  lives 
and  grows  through  comparison  and  analogy.  Theory  is  only  indirect  de- 
scription. Causality  denotes  only  a  logical,  not  a  physical  necessity. 
Mathematics  is  chiefly  occupied  with  constructions  that  contain  only  what 
it  has  itself  put  into  them.  Energy  need  not  necessarily  be  apprehended 
as  a  substance.  One  might,  perhaps,  hold  that  an  object  perishes  in  one 
place  and  a  like  object  comes  into  being  in  another.  Bodies  are  only 
thought-symbols  for  groups  of  sensations.  The  ultimate  reality  is  will  ; 
thought  is,  therefore,  essentially  an  expression  of  organic  life,  and  its  con- 
secutiveness  constitutes  personality.  Science  is  simply  the  product  of 
practical  needs  ;  it  is  economically  ordered  experience.  In  opposition  to 
these  views,  the  writer  contends  that  scientific  explanation  establishes  iden- 
tities, and  not  merely  comparisons  or  analogies.  Dependence  in  cause  and 
effect  differs  from  dependence  in  geometrical  propositions  in  that  the  former 
is  not  simply  the  product  of  the  scientific  imagination.  Mathematics  aims 
to  make  precise  the  abstractions  derived  from  experience,  thereby  implying 
that  this  precision  is  not  furnished  by  experience.  That  energy  as  a  sub- 
stantial basis  is  generally  presupposed  is  a  result  of  science,  which  starts 
with  the  recognition  that  nothing  can  pass  into  nothing  or  arise  out  of 
nothing.  As  to  body,  it  does  not  follow  that  whatever  goes  beyond  sensa- 
tions as  such  and  their  succession  or  grouping  in  thought,  is  necessarily 
false.  Mach's  view  of  personality  makes  it  sheer  dogmatism  to  posit  a 
world.  Practical  needs  did,  indeed,  prepare  for  science,  but  the  real  value 
of  science  for  practice  was  not  evident  until  a  late  period.  Mach's  estimate 
of  thought  seems  to  imply  a  sort  of  absolute  becoming — a  view  which  science 
has  never  been  w  illing  to  accept.  BOYD  BODE. 
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Richard  Avenarius  and  his  General   Theory  of  Knowledge,  Empiriocriti- 
cism.     F.  CARSTANJEN  (trans.  H.  BOSANQUET).  Mind,  No.  24,  pp.  449- 

475- 

This  article  is  an  exposition  of  Avenarius's  Kritik  der  reinen  Erfahrung. 
Since  experience  is  a  species  of  knowledge,  this  Kritik  is  also  a  theory  of 
knowledge.  Avenarius  calls  his  theory  '  empiriocriticism,'  which  means 
that  experience  is  approached  critically,  and  that  all  experience  must  be 
taken  into  account.  This  theory  will  start  with  no  dogmas,  but  aims  to  be 
a  critical  description  of  experience  ;  to  begin  with  the  soul  or  conscious- 
ness would  prejudge  the  explanation.  Every  science,  however,  must  begin 
with  a  presupposition  which  it  cannot  prove.  The  presupposition  of  em- 
piriocriticism is  that  "every  human  individual  accepts  over  against  him.  an 
environment  with  manifold  parts,  other  human  interests  making  manifold 
statements,  and  what-is-stated  in  some  way  dependent  on  the  environment. ' ' 
This  Avenarius  proceeds  to  analyze,  and  finds  that  it  contains  three  mem- 
bers :  (i)  the  environment,  (2)  fellow  creatures  and  the  self,  (3)  human 
statements  (by  which  he  means  all  that  the  individual  does,  says,  and 
thinks).  These  statements  are  conditioned  indirectly  by  the  environment, 
and  directly  by  the  individuals,  and  especially  by  their  central  nervous 
organ.  This  is  not  materialism,  for  there  is  no  attempt  to  mediate  between 
the  psychical  and  the  physical,  or  reduce  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  as  little 
is  it  idealism  ;  it  is  only  a  critical  way  of  describing  what  actually  takes 
place.  Avenarius  finds  two  series  of  values,  and  that  as  one  varies  the  other 
varies,  or  "  where  '  psychical  values  '  are  found  these  definite  physiological 
states  are  also  present,  and  differences  in  the  physiological  functions  of  or- 
ganisms are  accompanied  by  differences  in  the  psychical  values  which  are 
stated  by  the  same  individuals."  Avenarius  wishes  to  regard  philosophy  as 
a  science,  so  he  will  not  begin  with  the  immediate  certainty  of  the  soul  or 
consciousness  as  a  principle  of  explanation,  nor  will  he  begin  with  the  de- 
nial of  the  soul.  He  will  begin  without  a  soul,  because  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  science,  such  an  hypothesis  as  that  of  a  soul  is  useless,  and 
the  facts  are  better  classified  as  he  has  suggested.  In  respect  to  a  theory 
of  knowledge  he  shows  that  the  difficulty  of  mediating  between  being  and 
hought  has  been  created  ;  for  subject  and  object  have  been  artificially  sepa- 
rated. His  view  is  that  the  universe  is  one,  and  that  the  psychical  and 
physical  values  are  only  different  modes  of  viewing  the  same  process. 

EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 
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Die  Wechselwirkung  zwischen  Leib  und  Seele.  Erne  Kritik  der  Theorie  des 
psychophysischen  Parallelismus.  Von  FRANZ  ERHARDT,  Privatdozent 
der  Philosophic  an  der  Universitat  Jena.  Leipzig,  O.  R.  Reisland,  1897. 
— pp.  iv,  163. 

This  essay  is  a  defence  of  the  theory  of  interaction,  as  against  that  of 
psycho-physical  parallelism.  Its  general  position  is  as  follows  :  Experience 
yields  prima  facie  evidence  of  interaction  ;  the  resulting  presumption  can- 
not be  overcome  without  showing  that  the  real  essence  of  soul  and  body  is 
such  as  to  preclude  their  interacting  ;  but  the  theory  of  parallelism  has  never 
shown  this,  and,  indeed,  investigation  at  this  point,  that  is,  metaphysical 
and  epistemological  investigation,  confirms  the  original  impression  of  com- 
mon sense  as  to  the  fact  of  interaction.  The  theory  of  parallelism  offers 
five  main  objections  to  interaction  between  soul  and  body.  The  first  is 
based  on  the  unlikeness  of  the  physical  and  the  psychical  series.  The 
author  replies  that,  if  we  decline  to  be  metaphysical,  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  the  difference  is  really  as  great  as  it  seems  to  be.  To  assume 
this  metaphysical  point  is  to  beg  the  question.  And,  in  any  case,  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving  the  interaction  between  soul  and  body  is  a  general 
one  attaching  to  all  interaction,  even  that  between  two  bodies.  A  second 
objection  to  interaction,  is  that  the  law  of  causation  requires  a  physical 
cause  for  physical  events  and  a  psychical  cause  for  psychical  events.  In 
denying  this,  the  author  insists  that  the  law  of  causation  requires  a  cause 
for  every  event,  but  specifies  nothing  as  to  the  character  of  any  cause.  The 
next  objection,  which  is  the  demand  for  a  mechanical  explanation  for  all 
motions,  is  met  with  the  proposition  that  mechanics  has  nothing  to  say  as 
to  the  qualitative  character  of  moving  forces.  These  may  be  attractions, 
affinities,  organic  forces,  or  a  conscious  will,  as  well  as  anything  else.  The 
law  of  inertia  requires  an  external  cause  for  motion,  but  an  external  cause 
is  not  the  same  as  a  corporeal  cause.  The  third  objection  is  based  on  the 
self-sufficiency  of  natural  causes,  the  geschlossene  Naturkausalitat .  This 
is  convicted  of  a  petitio  in  that  it  draws  its  conclusions  from  an  arbitrarily 
assumed  definition  of  '  nature.'  The  apparent  interaction  of  soul  and  body 
is  a  part  of  nature  and  must  be  a  determining  factor  in  any  adequate  idea 
of  natural  causation. 

Moreover,  causes  are  never  things  of  sense  ;  the  expression  '  material 
causes, '  or  '  material  forces, '  has  no  definable  meaning.  The  mechanics 
of  cerebral  phenomena,  therefore,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  determination 
of  the  causes  at  work.  The  chief  difficulty  of  all  grows  out  of  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy.  After  clearing  up  certain  misconceptions,  as, 
e.g.t  that  there  is  only  one  force  transformed  in  various  ways,  or  that  all 
forms  of  energy  must  be  conceived  as  motions,  Erhardt  insists  that  the  sole 
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significance  of  the  law  is  quantitative  ;  it  neither  defines  the  forces  of  na- 
ture, nor  the  possible  forms  in  which  energy  may  be  manifested.  The  pos- 
sibility is  open  that  some  forms  are  intensive  rather  than  extensive. 
Psychical  states  might  thus  be  a  true  equivalent  for  lost  physical  energy, 
if  any  should  be  found  to  disappear.  Another  possible  supposition  is  that 
invisible  forces  in  general,  whether  physical,  chemical,  organic,  or  mental, 
constitute  among  themselves  the  real  dynamic  series,  of  which  the  visible 
mechanical  phenomena  are  tmly  means  (should  we  not  rather  say,  sensuous 
manifestations  ?).  Whether  any  physical  energy  does  disappear  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mental  states,  the  author  leaves  undecided,  but  he  is  certain  that 
action  of  the  mind  upon  the  body  increases  the  store  of  physical  energy. 
As  though  to  fortify  all  possible  positions,  he  claims  that  the  law  of  con- 
servation of  energy  is  not  a  law  of  thought  or  a  necessary  presupposition  for 
the  investigation  of  nature,  and  that  the  application  of  it  to  organic  pro- 
cesses has  not  yet  been  made  out.  A  final  and  general  refutation  of  the 
objections  to  interaction  is  presented  in  a  brief  criticism  of  the  concept  of 
matter,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  matter  is  force  and  nothing  else. 
If,  in  addition,  space  be  conceived  in  the  Kantian  fashion,  every  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  interaction  vanishes. 

This  criticism  of  the  theory  of  parallelism  is  supplemented  by  a  number 
of  positive  considerations  in  favor  of  the  common-sense  view.  Thus,  the 
evident  teleology  of  the  sense-feelings  in  the  maintenance  of  life  requires 
the  supposition  that  they  stand  in  causal  relations  to  the  body.  Again, 
were  the  identity-theory  correct,  the  content  of  psychical  states  would  faith- 
fully reflect  the  physical  states,  which  is  not  always,  if  it  is  ever,  the  fact. 
Nor  has  the  identity-theory  a  place  for  the  active  states  of  consciousness, 
whether  logical  processes  or  volitions.  Spinozism  can  admit  no  mental 
states  except  those  which  passively  mirror  the  state  of  the  body  ;  it  is  imv 
possible  to  conceive  how  comparing,  discriminating,  judging,  etc.,  could 
have  any  physical  correlate  such  as  would  be  necessary  were  the  theory 
correct.  The  alternative  of  admitting  that  the  soul  acts  upon  the  body  is 
some  automaton-theory,  and  the  purposive  acts  of  the  automaton  would 
drive  us  to  the  theory  of  preestablished  harmony.  Between  interaction 
and  preestablished  harmony  there  is  no  alternative.  Finally,  absurd  con- 
sequences flow  from  the  denial  of  interaction,  as,  for  instance,  that  the 
poet's  fancy  has  no  power  to  communicate  its  wealth,  that  volitional  en- 
deavor is  nonsensical,  and  that  the  content  of  a  thought  has  no  determining 
influence  upon  emotional  expression. 

The  impressions  made  by  this  essay  are  complex.  It  contains  not  a  little 
clear  and  incisive  analysis,  yet  something  is  left  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  sharply  defined  and  steadily  held  positive  points  of  view.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  author  holds  that  the  soul  and  the  body  interact,  but  he 
gives  no  critical  exposition  of  the  notion  of  interaction.  Again,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  causes,  forces,  etc.,  there  should  be  some  discrimination  between 
the  scientific  and  the  metaphysical  standpoints.  On  the  plane  of  the 
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former,  hypothetical  forces  and  things,  as  distinguished  from  phenomena, 
are  hardly  in  place  ;  while,  if  we  once  enter  the  region  of  metaphysical 
analysis,  the  na'ive  habit  of  assigning  each  class  of  phenomena  to  a  special 
force  ceases  to  satisfy.  It  may  be  questioned,  also,  whether  the  discussion 
of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  altogether  consistent  with  itself. 
If  energy  is  not  a  substance,  and  the  law  of  energy  is  quantitative  only,  we 
should  naturally  infer  that  the  law  would  be  satisfied  by  quantitative,  in  con- 
nection with  qualitative,  consistency  in  the  succession  of  phenomena.  The 
law  would  not  require  commensurability  between  the  different  forms  of  en- 
ergy, but  only  that  a  definite  amount  of  any  antecedent  (measured  by  its 
own  proper  unit)  be  followed  by  a  definite  amount  of  a  particular  consequent 
(measured  by  its  own  unit).  In  that  case  we  should  be  rid  of  the  notion  of 
a  fixed  store  of  energy,  all  of  which  must  be  accounted  for  as  a  cashier  ac- 
counts for  his  cash.  If  it  should  be  found  impossible  to  complete  the  round 
of  changes  and  return  to  the  starting  point,  this  would  trouble  us  no  more 
than  the  general  dissipation  of  energy  in  the  physical  universe.  Yet  the 
author  takes  pains  to  trace  out  the  ramifications  of  this  pseudo-substance,  and 
speaks  of  its  increase  or  decrease  in  various  forms.  Nevertheless,  the  essay 
is  valuable  both  for  its  material  and  for  its  suggestiveness.  Besides,  it  is 
timely.  Like  most  reformations  in  their  first  stages,  the  new  psychology 
has  tended  thus  far  to  action  rather  than  to  depth  of  reflection.  When  it 
becomes  self-conscious  it  will  perceive  that  only  a  thorough-going  episte- 
mology  and  metaphysics  can  undertake  to  determine  the  relation  of  so>rl  and 
body.  The  present  essay  contributes  toward  this  result. 

GEORGE  A.  COE. 

Problemes  d  esthetique  et  de  morale.      Par  C.  R.  C.  HERCKENRATH.    Paris, 

Alcan,  1897. — pp.  163. 

The  part  of  the  book  devoted  to  Problemes  d'  esthetique  contains  discus- 
sions regarding  the  feeling  of  beauty,  the  feeling  of  sublimity,  tragedy  and 
comedy.  The  author  dispenses  with  the  customary  introductory  remarks, 
and  in  the  opening  sentences  of  the  book  states  his  problem  to  be  to  deter- 
mine why  one  thing  is  judged  beautiful,  another  ugly.  He  proceeds 
empirically,  and  from  the  confused  mass  of  facts,  from  the  great  diversity 
of  aesthetic  judgments,  derives  the  law  that  what  we  find  beautiful 
is  always  that  which  is  typical,  and  that  the  conception  of  the  type  is 
formed  from  observations  of  a  group  of  individuals  or  objects  of  the  same 
species  (pp.  11,  19,  65).  Another  factor  in  determining  the  judgment  of 
taste  is  the  adaptation  of  an  object  to  its  use.  The  principle  of  efficiency 
is  well  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  care  of  the  skilled  architect  in  adapting 
pillars  to  the  apparent  weight  of  the  parts  they  support.  The  author  then  in- 
quires into  the  origin  of  the  charm  of  aesthetic  contemplation.  His  conclusion 
is,  that  it  arises  from  ' '  the  harmonious  play  of  our  mental  powers. ' '  By  this  is 
meant  that  one  recognizes  something  familiar  in  the  object  judged  beautiful . 
The  object  must  be  comprehended,  it  must  yield  to  understanding.  "  The 
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first  condition  in  order  to  enjoy  is  to  understand"  (p.  30).  Many  great 
works  of  art  are  not  readily  appreciated  because  they  are  not  understood. 
"  Since,  therefore,  aesthetic  appreciation  depends  upon  knowledge,  as  it 
presupposes  a  work  of  separation  and  classification  and  incessant  compari- 
son with  the  ideal,  which  is  only  the  type  of  the  species,  we  may  say  that 
it  is  exclusively  a  function  of  intelligence.  The  pleasure  which  accompanies 
it  is  the  pleasure  resulting  from  every  exercise  of  our  faculties"  (p.  32). 
The  feeling  of  sublimity  arises  in  the  presence  of  grand  or  imposing  objects, 
and  also  before  powerful  agencies  (p.  67).  The  peculiar  nature  of  tragedy  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  arouses  in  us  by  turns  agreeable  and  disagreeable  emo- 
tions, and  that  the  pleasure  of  the  agreeable  moments  is  enhanced  by  con- 
trast with  the  moments  of  pain  (p.  73).  Comedy  results  from  the  sudden 
uniting  of  two  aspects  of  a  thing  which  are  apparently  incompatible. 

The  discussions  of  Le  probteme  morale  fall  into  three  parts  :  (i)  evolution 
of  moral  ideas,  (2)  moral  feeling,  (3)  the  relation  of  ethics  to  social  science. 
With  reference  to  the  evolution  of  moral  ideas,  it  is  maintained  that  they  are 
the  product  and  result  of  social  exigencies.  "Moral  ideas,  notions  of  good 
and  bad,  are  the  result  of  the  demands  which  society,  for  the  sake  of  its  pres- 
ervation, imposes  upon  the  individual  "  (pp.  103  ff.  ).  Having  shown  that 
moral  concepts  arise  from  the  experience  of  the  society,  the  author  attempts 
to  discover  what  motives  impel  individuals  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  social  group.  He  finds  that  the  individual  conforms  to  the  will  of 
society  through  fear  of  punishment,  through  the  influence  of  habit  and  the 
tendency  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  others.  In  further  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  motives  of  our  actions,  he  holds  that  all  benevolent  senti- 
ments are  derived  from  the  sentiment  of  love.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
love  is  entirely  egoistic  in  its  origin.  "  Love  is  the  feeling  of  need  which 
we  have  for  another  creature  which  completes  our  existence.  All  kinds  of 
love  are  derivations  from  this"  (p.  130).  As  love  is  the  root  of  moral 
and  benevolent  dispositions,  so  hatred  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  anti-moral 
and  malevolent.  In  the  passion  of  hatred  we  find  a  relic  of  man's  primi- 
tive nature  when  he  had  a  severe  struggle  for  existence.  The  last  chapter 
of  the  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  freedom  and 
determinism,  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  responsibility  existing  between 
society  and  the  individual,  and  the  nature  of  justice. 

The  book  is  clearly  written,  and  abounds  in  illustrations  and  well-chosen 
quotations  which  bring  into  relief  the  author's  standpoint.  The  work  is 
dominated  throughout  by  the  philosophy  and  mode  of  thought  which  Mr. 
Spencer  has  made  familiar  to  English  readers. 

D.  R.  MAJOR. 

Ueber  den    Begriff  der  Erfahrung  bei  Helmholtz.     Von    VICTOR    HEY- 

FELDER.     Berlin,  Gaertner,  1897. — pp.  81. 

In  the  monograph  before  us  the  author  has  packed  an  amount  of  skillful 
exposition  and  shrewd  criticism  that  lends  it  no  little  interest.  As  an  expo- 
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sition,  it  is  perhaps  as  fair  as  one  who  had  definitely  taken  sides  against  his 
author  could  succeed  in  making  it.  The  critical  treatment,  while  the 
Kant-Helmholtz  controversy  has  made  us  familiar  with  many  of  the  lines 
of  argument  followed,  has  the  freshness  of  a  serious  effort. 

The  key-note  of  the  author's  thought  may  be  quickly  struck.  Helmholtz 
stands  for  the  view,  usually  called  '  empirical, '  that  all  knowledge  is  gradu- 
ally acquired  from  the  experience  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race.  Kant, 
representing  a  form  of  '  nativism  '  (although  the  term  may  lead  to  some  mis- 
apprehensions) has  claimed  that  no  knowledge  could  be  acquired  by  experi- 
ence, nay,  that  there  could  be  no  experience  from-  which  knowledge  might 
be  acquired,  were  not  the  subject  whose  knowledge  is  in  question  provided 
with  a  certain  nature  (pp.  56,  57).  The  author  holds  that  these  two  views 
are  not  really  antagonistic.  They  appear  antagonistic,  because  taken  to  be 
contradictory  answers  to  the  same  question.  Their  opposition  disappears 
when  they  are  recognized  as  answers  to  quite  different  questions.  Empiri- 
cism, rightly  stated,  is  a  theory  or  method  of  psychology.  The  doctrine 
with  which  it  is  supposed  to  clash  is  an  answer  to  an  epistemological 
question.  Helmholtz  confuses  these  two  (pp.  10-12).  Kant  shows  his 
appreciation  of  their  difference  by  accepting  the  results  of  such  a  '  physiolo- 
gist of  the  understanding  '  as  Locke,  and  at  the  same  time  denying  that  any 
amount  of  study  devoted  to  such  '  physiology '  could  throw  a  ray  of  light 
upon  his  question  as  to  how  experience  was  possible  (p.  57). 

With  this  attitude  in  mind,  Heyfelder  divides  his  work  into  two  parts, 
the  first  dealing  with  the  psychological,  the  second  with  the  epistemo- 
logical problem  of  experience.  In  the  first  part  he  shows  the  inadequacy 
of  empiricism,  as  Helmholtz  has  presented  the  doctrine,  to  the  needs  of.  a 
theory  of  knowledge.  Helmholtz  gives  it  the  aspect  of  such  a  theory  only 
by  treating  the  'psychological  object,'  at  least  in  some  of  its  aspects,  as  a 
thing-in-itself.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  relations,  at  least,  of  a  '  real ' 
world  made  up  of  such  '  things '  that  experience,  and  experience  alone, 
is  capable  of  affording  us  (pp.  7-9,  ff.,  cf.  Thats.  d.  Wahrn.,  p.  13). 
Banish  from  our  presentation  of  the  problem  such  inadmissible  entities,  and 
the  very  statement  of  what  is  '  given '  by  experience  involves,  as  a  presup- 
position, just  that  ordering,  or  categorizing,  of  the  given  elements  which 
empiricism  tries  to  derive  from  experience  as  a  consequence.  For  example, 
Heyfelder,  with  considerable  skill  in  citation,  shows  that  Helmholtz,  in  his 
attempt  to  construct  the  space  concept  out  of  non-spatial  elements,  clan- 
destinely introduces  in  his  presentation  of  such  elements  a  rudimentary 
spatial  relationship.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  unity  and  manifoldness 
shows  a  like  change  of  standpoint  and  a  like  dependence  on  presuppositions. 
Passing  over  an  interesting  section  on  causality  which,  with  Helmholtz, 
plays  a  very  questionable  part  in  furnishing  a  basis  for  our  inference  of  an 
external  world,  we  may  say  that  the  first  part  of  Heyfelder' s  little  work 
leaves  the  problem  at  a  stage  in  which  the  inadequacy  of  empiricism  to  a 
complete  theory  of  knowledge  is  recognized,  its  proper  field  limited  to  psy- 
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chology,  and  the  question  left  open  as  to  how  such  a  psychology  is  to  be 
supplemented,  if  the  questions  raised  by  a  theory  of  knowledge  are  to  be 
answered. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  monograph,  the  solution  of  the 
difficulties,  left  unremoved  by  an  empiricism  of  the  kind  Helmholtz  has  de- 
fended, is  found  in  a  Kantian  metaphysic.  The  questions  at  issue  are  here 
presented  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  that  of  the  validity  of  judgments, 
rather  than  of  their  origin.  The  presumption  is,  however,  that  if  certain 
judgments,  of  which  the  geometrical  axioms  are  the  type,  possess  a  va- 
lidity altogether  different  from  that  accorded  to  our  so-called  empirical  gen- 
eralizations, they  must  also  possess  a  different  nature  and  origin. 

The  battle  is  mostly  fought  in  the  field  of  geometry,  that  in  which  Helm- 
holtz believed  himself  to  be  most  sharply  at  variance  with  Kant.  In 
accordance  with  the  attitude  maintained  in  the  first  part  of  his  paper,  the 
author  here  again  advances  the  familiar  contention  that  Helmholtz' s  polemic 
against  Kant  was  objectless,  and  arises  from  a  misunderstanding  of  what 
Kant  meant  by  '  pure  intuition '  as  furnishing  a  basis  for  mathematical 
judgments  (p.  61).  Helmholtz  understood  by  intuition  "a  perception  ac- 
companied by  characteristic  sensation."  Kant,  on  the  contrary,  understood 
'  pure  intuition,'  as  opposed  to  experience,  to  mean  "the  recognition,  not 
having  its  motive  in  experience,  of  certain  uniformities  which  are  not 
proved  by  physics,  but  are  made  the  fundamental  conditions  of  such  a  sci- 
ence "  (p.  61).  This  position  is  such  a  favorite  one  among  Kantians  that 
it  calls  for  a  word  of  warning.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  Kant  did  not 
always  mean  by  intuition  an  empirical  perception  of  the  kind  Helmholtz 
seems  to  have  in  mind  in  the  foregoing  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
is  not  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  that  Helmholtz  failed  to  understand 
what  there  was  intelligible  in  Kant's  not  always  clear  and  consistent  views 
on  the  subject  of  '  pure  intuition.'  For  if  he  did  not  use  the  term  in  the 
sense  that  Kant  did,  it  was  because  he  held  that  one  ought  not  to  use  it  in 
that  sense — certainly  a  sufficiently  clear  antagonism.  The  contention  raised 
by  the  author  and  his  fellow-Kantians,  that  Helmholtz  was  fighting  against 
a  man  of  straw,  seems  to  the  reviewer  a  most  unsatisfactory  way  of  approach- 
ing the  problem.  For  really,  whether  he  answered  it  rightly  or  not,  Helm- 
holtz raised  the  same  question  that  Kant  raised  :  Do  mathematical  axioms 
possess  a  different  kind  of  certainty  from  that  possessed  by  those  laws  of 
natural  science  which  we  usually  call  empirical  generalizations  ?  To  this 
question  the  two  thinkers  gave  directly  opposite  answers,  apparently  with 
full  appreciation  of  the  point  at  issue.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that,  so  far  at 
least,  neither  was  making  a  man  of  straw  the  target  of  his  dialectical  darts. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  remainder  of  Heyfelder's  argument  does  not, 
however,  depend  upon  our  view  respecting  his  statement  of  the  problem. 
He  fairly  joins  issue  with  Helmholtz  on  the  point  that  experience,  in  the 
sense  of  scientific  observation  and  measurement,  could  furnish  us  any 
means  of  deciding  against  the  Euclidean  axioms  of  geometry.  In  the  first 
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place  the  author  admits,  with  Helmholtz,  the  "  logical  possibility  "  of  other 
than  Euclidean  axioms,  and  claims  for  Kant  the  right,  not  only,  with  the 
modern  metageometers,  to  ask  whether  such  be  conceivable,  but  to  go  fur- 
ther in  raising  the  question  as  to  the  logical  possibility  of  a  non-spatial 
world  (pp.  62,  77).  The  point  is,  however,  that  "from  the  logical  possi- 
bility of  constructing  the  concept  and  geometry  of  non-Euclidean  space 
nothing  can  be  deduced  as  to  the  validity  of  geometrical  axioms"  (p.  77). 
For  it  is  the  possibility  of  intuiting,  not  of  conceiving,  non-Euclidean  space, 
that  is  desired.  This  distinction,  however,  between  intuitive  possibility 
(Anschauungsmoglichkeit]  and  logical  possibility  (Denkmogtichkeit}  seems 
to  be  a  source  of  obscurity  rather  than  of  light.  If  it  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  it  is  impossible  to  picture  (yorstelleii)  a  non-Euclidean  space,  it  is 
perhaps  true  that,  at  least  so  far  as  the  higher  dimensions  are  concerned, 
such  an  impossibility  exists.  That  we  could  only  picture  such  space  "  from 
the  perspective  of  a  three  dimensional  space"  and  that,  therefore,  "intuit- 
ing of  it  presupposes  the  Euclidean  space"  (p.  77)  would  not  seem  to  be 
very  significant.  For  not  only  might  it  be  said  of  any  experience  which 
we  have  not  had,  that  we  view  it  "from  the  perspective"  of  experience 
which  we  have  had  ;  but  also  it  is  evident  that  the  question  of  '  intuitive  pos- 
sibility '  has  resolved  itself  into  a  qucestio  facti  capable  of  being  answered 
only  by  such  an  appeal  to  actual  experience  as  Helmholtz  suggests.  The 
Kantian  would  seem  at  this  point  to  out- Helmholtz  Helmholtz  in  his  confi- 
dent appeal  to  brute  fact. 

The  second  argument  that  Heyfelder  advances  is  better  worth  attention. 
It  denies  the  relevancy  of  any  observations  on  bodies  filling  space,  in  de- 
termining the  nature  of  space  itself.  Suppose  for  the  moment  that  the 
physical  properties  of  bodies  changed  with  their  motion  or  with  that  of  the 
observer,  and  that  these  physical  changes  could  be  measured.  "  We  should 
yet  be  forced  to  look  for  the  causes  of  these  changes  ...  in  physical  or 
chemical,  not  in  spatial  relations"  (p.  71).  "Physics  would  then  have  the 
task  of  establishing  the  law  of  these  expansions  and  contractions  ;  but  the 
Euclidean  axioms  would  not  on  that  account  lose  their  validity  "  (p.  78). 
Hence  Helmholtz' s  '  physical  geometry  '  is  a  geometry  plus  a  physics  ;  and 
while  a  certain  latitude  may  be  allowed  a  scientist  in  naming  his  study,  it 
would  always  be  possible  to  have  a  pure  geometry,  that  is,  one  independent 
of  physics,  that  would  rest  on  Euclidean  axioms. 

It  does  not  seem  to  the  reviewer  that  this  reasoning  can  be  set  aside  with 
a  word.  For  if  it  contain  a  fault,  it  is  the  paradoxical  one  of  being  too 
true  for  its  own  good.  A  concrete  example  may  give  a  hint  as  to  the 
ground  upon  which  such  an  objection  could  be  based.  Such  an  example  is 
furnished  by  the  consideration  of  any  system  of  one  to  one  projection.  Helm- 
holtz suggests  the  reflection  in  a  concave  mirror.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, consider  the  projection  of  a  plane  in  a  circle  of  that  plane.  The 
processes  taking  place  in  both  regions  would  be  describable  in  exactly  the 
same  terms.  If,  however,  we  regard  the  circle  as  part  of  the  plane,  any 
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system  of  projections  would  not  be  congruent  with  the  figures  projected. 
There  could  then  be  any  number  of  internally  Euclidean  spaces  which,  re- 
garded as  parts  of  a  common  space  of  any  character,  would  not  be  con- 
gruent. It  would  then  be  possible,  as  our  author  claims,  to  separate  the 
physics  of  any  space  from  its  geometry.  The  inhabitant  of  the  circle 
could  regard  his  world  as  belonging  to  the  system  from  which  the  projec- 
tions were  made.  His  bodies  would  then  change  their  dimensions  as  they 
moved,  much  as  we  see  reflections  undergo  distortions  in  a  convex  mirror. 
The  law  of  this  change  might  be  called  a  physical  law.  But  if  so,  could 
•there  be  any  question  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  geometrical  axioms 
assumed  ?  Evidently  the  pure  geometry  of  empty  space  would  have 
neither  truth  nor  error.  The  only  question  that  could  possibly  arise  would 
be  :  What  geometrical  postulates  will  allow  us  to  describe  our  physical  pro- 
cesses with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  economy  of  thought  ?  But  this 
question  can  be  answered  only  by  an  observation  of  what  these  physical 
processes  are,  so  far  as  spatial  terms  enter  into  our  description  of  them. 
Such  a  line  of  thought,  imperfect  as  this  brief  presentation  of  it  must  be, 
would  seem  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true  that  pure 
geometry  can  be  separated  from  physics  involving  spatial  terms,  in  so  far 
the  axioms  of  this  pure  geometry  are  perfectly  indifferent.  In  so  far  as 
any  question  can  arise  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  axioms,  it  is  a  question 
of  the  most  economical  postulates,  and  the  answer  to  such  a  question  is  an 
appeal  to  experience. 

The  space  that  the  importance  of  the  preceding  argument  has  tempted  us 
to  devote  to  its  consideration  prevents  reference  to  the  remaining  points 
raised  by  Heyfelder.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  all  seem  to  the  reviewer  to 
turn  upon  the  question  as  to  the  sense  in  which  a  geometrical  axiom  can  i>e 
proved.  If,  as  Heyfelder  claims  with  some  show  of  justice,  Helmholtz  has 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  point  out  the  experiences  that  would  be  convincing, 
is  it  not  still  more  true  that  Kant  has  failed  to  explain  what  truth  would 
mean  in  a  case  where  the  possibility  of  error  did  not  exist  ? 

Taking  an  inclusive  glance  over  the  whole  contest  between  empiricism 
and  nativism,  as  presented  by  the  author,  it  would  seem  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  pointing  out  serious  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  former  doctrine.  Apart  from  the  errors  incidental  to  Helmholtz' s  mode 
of  statement,  depending,  as  it  seems  to  do,  upon  realistic  preconceptions, 
there  remains  for  any  method  the  difficulty  of  showing  how  experience  is  to 
begin.  But  whether  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  a  Kantian  doctrine  of  a 
priori  forms  of  consciousness,  or  whether  it  is  not  merely  restated,  and  that 
perhaps  in  less  intelligible  terms  than  the  consistent  empiricist  has  at  his 
command,  is  a  question  which  can  scarcely  be  properly  raised,  still  less  an- 
swered, within  the  limits  of  the  present  review. 

EDGAR  A.  SINGER,  JR. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Introduction  to  Philosophy.     By  OSWALD  KULPE,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg.     Translated  by  W.  B.   PILLSBURY  and 

E.  B.  TITCHENER,  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  Cornell  University. 

New  York,  the  Macmillan  Co.,  1897, — pp.   x,  256. 

Professor  Kiilpe's  Einleitung  was  noticed  so  recently  in  this  REVIEW 
(Vol.  V,  pp.  181,  seq.}  that  an  extended  review  of  the  translation  seems  to 
be  unnecessary.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Professor  Titchener  and  Dr. 
Pillsbury  have  performed  a  real  service  to  American  students  by  giving 
this  book  an  English  dress.  On  the  whole  the  translation  is  very  well 
done.  Here  and  there  one  is  arrested  by  sentences  that  savor  too  much  of 
the  translating  process,  and  one  is  led  to  say  that  if  the  author  had  been 
writing  in  English  he  would  not  have  expressed  himself  thus.  But,  taking 
into  account  the  well-known  difficulty  of  rinding  exact  equivalents  for  the 
German  technical  terms,  the  reproduction  of  the  original  is  both  faithful  and 
sufficiently  flexible. 

As  to  matter,  teachers  who  are  very  familiar  with  the  needs  and  diffi- 
culties of  beginners  might  venture  upon  a  few  criticisms.  To  be  frank, 
although  this  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  in  English — excelling  Robertson's 
Elements  of  General  Philosophy  in  its  objectivity — it  is  not  yet  the  ideal 
work  for  beginners  that  we  all  await,  and  perhaps  are  destined  to  look  for 
yet  a  long  time.  In  my  judgment  this  is  the  main  consequence  of  the  view 
regarding  the  purpose  of  an  Introduction  adopted  by  Professor  Kulpe  :  "  to 
give  the  reader  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  extent  of  philosophy,  past 
and  present  "  (p-  3).  I  incline  to  think  that  the  truth  is  that  two  kinds  of 
introduction  are  required  :  one  for  beginners  and  subordinated  to  the  plan 
of  telling  "what  is  the  nature  of  philosophy,  i.  e.,  what  is  the  aim  of 
philosophical  thinking,"  and  designed  to  "  point  out  the  way  in  which 
one  may  oneself  attain  to  philosophy  ' '  (p.  2)  ;  another  to  be  used  on  the 
Kiilpe  prescription  as  a  species  of  tonic  by  students  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced. The  several  Introductions  now  before  the  public  are  but  relative 
successes,  mainly  because  they  either  appeal  to  more  advanced  students 
only  (e.  g.,  Paulsen,  Kulpe),  or  attempt  to  combine  both  aims  (e.g.,  Stuck- 
enberg,  Ladd).  The  present  work  is  an  advance  on  its  predecessors  in  the 
clearness  with  which  the  author  conceives  precisely  what  he  desires  to  ac- 
complish. 

As  every  one  aware,  Kiilpe's  matter,  and  his  manner  for  the  greater 
part,  call  forth  the  highest  praise.  Beyond  some  few  statements  too  big  to 
be  accurate  if  taken  literally,  as  some  amateurs  have  taken  them,  and  be- 
yond the  defense  of  the  belated  dualistic  standpoint  in  metaphysics — igno- 
tum  per  ignotius — there  is  little  to  criticise.  I  should  hope  that  the  labor 
of  the  translators  will  find  wide  favor  among  those  students  who  have  al- 
ready been  grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  subject. 

R.  M.  WENLEY. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 
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The  Psychology  of  the  Emotions.  By  TH.  RIBOT,  Professor  of  the  College 
of  France,  Editor  of  the  Revue  Philosophique.  The  Contemporary 
Science  Series.  London,  Walter  Scott;  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1897. — pp.  xix,  455. 

This  volume  presents  M.  Ribot's  work  in  a  form  easily  accessible  to 
English  readers.  The  translation  does  not  call  for  special  remark,  but  it 
maybe  well  to  give  some  account  of  M.  Ribot's  general  position.  The 
book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  deals  with  the  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  pleasure-pain  and  emotion.  The  second  deals  with  the  special 
emotions.  The  simple  emotions  are  here  treated  in  detail,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  show  how  the  complex  emotions  are  derived  from  the  primary 
forms.  In  this  connection  the  moral  and  social  feelings,  the  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  and  religious  sentiments  are  discussed  at  length.  The  Introduc- 
tion to  Part  I  and  the  conclusion  give  the  author's  general  standpoint. 

M.  Ribot's  fundamental  conception  is  that  "  the  foundation  of  the  affec- 
tive life  is  appetite  or  its  contrary,  that  is  to  say  movement  or  arrest  of 
movement  ;  that  it  is  at  its  root  an  impulse,  a  tendency,  an  act  in  the 
nascent  or  complete  state,  independent  of  intelligence,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  and  may  not  even  be  present"  (p.  438).  Will,  regarded  as 
tendency  to  act  or  impulse  in  general,  is  the  basis  of  consciousness  in  every 
animal.  "  At  the  first  moment  desire  is  anterior  to  all  experience,  to  every 
consideration  of  pleasure  or  pain  ;  it  acts  as  a  blind  force,  it  is  a  vis  a 
tergo,  a  propulsion  only  explicable  by  the  physical  or  mental  organism. 
It  must  necessarily  act  at  once  without  knowing  whither  it  goes,  else  it  would 
act  too  late  or  not  at  all.  At  the  second  moment  it  is  guided  by  experi- 
ence and  rests  on  proved  pleasure  or  pain,  seeking  the  one  and  avoiding 
the  other.  Blind  impulse,  when  it  reaches  its  end,  finds  its  satisfaction 
there,  and  seeks  it  anew  because  it  is  pleasant"  (p.  442).  All  those  who  do 
not  profess  this  '  physiological'  theory  are  vaguely  classed  as  '  intellectu- 
alists.'  The  intellectualist  thesis  is  that  states  of  feeling  "are  secondary  or 
derived  ;  the  qualities,  modes,  or  functions  of  knowledge  ;  they  only  exist 
through  it ;  they  are  confused  intelligence."  Against  this  view  the  author 
insists  that  "feelings  are  primitive  and  autonomous"  (p.  vi).  This  does 
not  mean  apparently  that  pleasure,  pain,  and  emotion  are  irreducible  facts. 
Indeed  they  are  explicitly  asserted  to  be  the  consequences  of  the  satisfac- 
tion or  arrest  of  impulse.  By  'feeling'  or  '  sensibility'  M.  Ribot  under- 
stands "the  faculty  of  tending  or  desiring  and  consequently  of  experiencing 
pleasure  or  pain' '  (p.  2).  Every  feeling  offers  a  double  aspect — the  ex- 
ternal motor  manifestation  and  the  internal  hedonic  effect.  As  the  latter 
proceeds  from  the  former,  the  ' '  primacy  of  feeling ' '  means  really  the  pri- 
macy of  will. 

This  is  in  many  respects  an  attractive  position,  but  the  author  does  not  de- 
velop his  point  of  view  or  add  anything  new  to  its  defense.  He  speaks  rather 
ambiguously,  moreover,  on  the  relation  between  emotion  and  impulse.  At 
the  outset  he  declares  that  he  adopts  without  restriction  the  James-Lange 
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theory,  and  we  frequently  find  the  assertion  that  emotions  are  derived  from 
needs  and  instincts  (cf.  pp.  vii,  194).  But,  in  criticising  the  James  theory, 
M.  Ribot  tells  us  that  it  is  wrong  to  speak  of  any  causal  relation  between 
the  motor  manifestations  and  the  psychical  fact  we  call  emotion.  "  The 
Aristotelian  formula  of  matter  and  form  seems  to  meet  the  case  better,  if  we 
understand  by  '  matter'  corporeal  facts  and  by  '  form'  the  corresponding 
psychical  state"  (p.  112).  Generally  speaking,  emotion  seems  to  give  the 
author  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  It  is  a  complex  of  different  elements,  and  yet 
a  state  of  consciousness  sui generis  (pp.  12,  1 5).  Again,  "  while  joy  and  grief 
present  all  the  characters  which  constitute  an  emotion' '  they  must  not  be 
classed  with  the  emotions,  for  they  are  identical  in  nature  with  physical 
pleasure  and  pain,  "  and  we  should  then  have  to  class  pleasure  and  pain 
among  the  primitive  emotions"  (pp.  15,  16).  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  distinction  between  pleasure-pain  in  general  and  emotion  is  rather  ob- 
scure, and  the  author's  conflicting  statements  on  this  point  seem  to  bear 
out  this  conclusion  (cf.  pp.  12,  132,  197,  47,  133). 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  clearly  written  and  suggestive.  The  author  has 
a  keen  eye  for  the  difficulties  of  a  position  and  raises  difficulties  that  are  fre- 
quently ignored.  Nevertheless  the  reader  will  probably  feel  that  there  is  a 
certain  lack  of  precision  and  consistency  throughout.  This,  however,  is 
doubtless  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  psychology  of  feeling  is 

at  present  in  a  transition  state. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

Zur  Lehre  vom  Gemiith.  Von  JOHANNES  REHMKE,  Professor  der  Philo- 
sophic zu  Greifswald.  Berlin,  R.  Salinger,  1898. — pp.  iv,  122. 
In  this  compict  and  systematic  treatise  Professor  Rehmke  investigates 
the  mental  phenomena  which  are  indicated  in  German  by  the  term  Gemuth. 
Whenever  this  word  is  used,  feeling  (Gefuhl]  is  always  implied,  and  the  in- 
quiry therefore  begins  with  an  examination  of  feeling.  At  the  outset  the 
author  proves  that  feeling  is  not  itself  a  concrete  individual,  and  can  only  be 
conceived  as  the  determination  of  a  psychical  individual,  z.  <?.,  a  conscious- 
ness. Being  a  particular  determination  of  an  individual,  it  is  necessarily 
found  in  conjunction  with  other  particular  determinations.  It  is  always 
united  with  cognition,  though  in  itself  it  is  always  simple.  Pleasure  and 
pain  are  never  at  the  same  time  present  in  consciousness,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  moment  is  never  a  compound  of  elementary  feelings.  These  views 
spring  from  the  erroneous  opinion  that  '  sensations  '  are  individual  things, 
each  of  which  has  its  special  '  feeling-tone.'  But  cognitive  states,  like  feel- 
ings, are  not  independent  entities.  They  are  determinations  of  the  con- 
sciousness-individual. Moreover,  each  sensation  does  not  have  a  special 
feeling-tone  attached  to  it.  Feeling  is  an  expression  of  the  unity  of  the 
self,  and  is  always  determined  by  the  cognitive  totality  present  at  the 
moment. 

Pleasure-pain  exhibits  no  qualitative  distinctions.     Such  states  as  fear, 
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anger,  love,  hate,  etc.,  derive  their  specific  character  from  the  presence  of 
certain  bodily  sensations.  While  '  feeling '  in  the  narrow  sense  indicates 
simply  a  subjective  state,  mere  pleasure-pain,  in  a  wider  sense  the  term  im- 
plies a  momentary  unity  of  three  elements,  namely,  pleasure-pain,  the  de- 
termining cognitive  factor,  and  certain  organic  sensations.  The  third  ele- 
ment may  be  held  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  second,  or  the  two  in 
question  may  be  regarded  as  both  conditioned  by  one  physiological  state. 
In  either  case  the  necessary  relation  between  them  is  recognized,  and,  as 
pleasure-pain  is  conditioned  by  one  of  them,  it  is  evident  that  all  three  ele- 
ments may  form  a  unity.  Every  '  feeling  '  (in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term)  has 
certain  bodily  consequences.  These  are  called  the  '  expression,'  and  must 
be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  physical  element  which  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  cognitive  condition,  and  is  a  constituent  of  the  complex 
'  feeling  '  itself.  The  James-Lange  theory  is,  therefore,  wrong  in  so  far  as  it 
implies  the  assertion  that  the  '  expression  '  is  the  cause  of  the  emotion.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  erroneous  to  maintain  that  all  the  physical 
changes  are  the  effects  of  the  emotion.  The  true  position  is  one  that 
mediates  between  these  two  extremes. 

Mood  (Stimmung)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  concrete  'feeling.'  The 
constituent  elements  are  the  same  in  each,  but  the  two  cognitive  factors 
hold  different  positions.  The  organic  sensations  which  are  '  concomitants  ' 
in  the  case  of  feeling,  form  the  determining  condition  in  the  case  of  mood. 
What  is  known  as  Affekt,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  special  determination  of 
consciousness  distinct  from  feeling.  It  is  characterized  by  the  intensity  of 
the  pleasure-pain  element  and  by  the  violence  of  the  organic  accompani- 
ment. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  treatise  is  the  discussion  of  the 
relation  between  pleasure-pain  and  emotion.  Having  denied  the  existence 
of  qualitative  distinctions  within  pleasure-pain,  Professor  Rehmke  is  forced 
to  bring  in  organic  sensations  to  account  for  the  specific  character  which 
such  states  as  anger  and  fear  undoubtedly  possess.  The  difficulties  of  this 
position  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  critics  of  the  James-Lange  theory. 
These  difficulties  are  all  the  greater  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  bodily 
'  expression  '  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term  is  explicable  only  by  means  of 
the  emotion.  When  the  organic  sensations  connected  with  the  outward  ac- 
tions thus  indicated  are  eliminated,  it  is  impossible  to  find  specific  organic 
sensations  which  are  connected  invariably  with  specific  emotions.  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  account  for  the  qualities  of  the  different  emotions  by 
appealing  to  the  sensations  of  physical  change  which  accompany  them. 
Professor  Rehmke' s  work  as  a  whole,  however,  may  be  cordially  recom- 
mended to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  psychology.  It  is  a 
vigorous,  acute,  and  independent  piece  of  work,  and,  despite  its  brevity,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

DAVID  IRONS. 
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The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 
France.     By  J.  E.  C.  BODLEY.     Two  volumes.     New  York,  The  Macmil- 

lan  Co.,  1898. — pp.  xviii,  346,  504. 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Humanities.     By  THOMAS  Firz-HuGH,  Professor  of 

Latin  in  the  University  of  Texas.     Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago 

Press,  1897. — pp.  63. 
Studies  from  the  Yale  Psychological  Laboratory.     Edited  by  EDWARD  W. 

SCRIPTURE,  Ph.D.     Volume  IV,  1897. — pp.  141. 
Princeton  Contributions  to  Psychology.     Edited  by  J.  M.   BALDWIN.     Vol. 

II,  No.  2  ;  Vol.  II,  No.  3.  Princeton,  The  University  Press,    1898. — pp. 

98,  144. 
Evolution  individuelle  et  heredite.      Par  F.  LE   DANTEC.     Paris,  Felix 

Alcan,  1898. — pp.   308. 

La  timidite.     Par  L.  DUGAS.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1898. — pp.  vii,  167. 
Les  croyances  de  demain.     Par  LUCIEN   ARREAT.     Paris,   F61ix   Alcan, 

1898. — pp.  176. 
L enseignement  integral.     Par  A.  BERTRAND.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1898. — 

PP-  313. 
Le  rationnel.     £tudes  complementaires  a  1'essai  sur  la  certitude  logique. 

Par  G.  MILHAUD.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1898. — pp.  179. 
La  philosophic  de  Nietzsche.     Par  HENRI  LICHTENBERGER.     Paris,  Felix 

Alcan,  1898. — pp.  1 86. 
Essai  sur  T  esthetique  de  Descartes.     Par  £MILE  KRANTZ.     Deuxieme  6di- 

tion.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1898. — pp.  iv,  376. 
Die  Begriffe  Phenomenon  und  Noumenon  in  ihrem  Verhdltniss  zu  einander 

bei  Kant.     Von  GEORGE  DAWES  HICKS,  Ur.  Phil.     Leipzig,  W.  Engel- 

mann,  1897. — pp.  276. 
Methodologische  Beitrdge  zu  psychophysischen   Messungen.     Von  Dr.  A. 

WRESCHNER.     Leipzig,  J.  A.  Earth,  1898. — pp.  vi,  238. 
Einfuhlung  und    Association  in  der  neueren   Asthetik.      Von  Dr.    PAUL 

STERN.     Hamburg  und  Leipzig,  Leopold  Voss,  1898. — pp.  viii,  81. 
Kanf  s  Leben  und  Schriftstellerth'dtigkeit.     Von  EMIL  ARNOLDT.     Konigs- 

berg  in  Pr.,  F.  Beyer,  1898. — pp.  xx,  156. 
Das  Kantbildnis  derGrafin  Karoline  von  Keyserling.    Von  Dr.  E.  FROMM. 

Hamburg  und  Leipzig,  Leopold  Voss,  1897. — pp.  16. 
Leber  die  Anlage  und  den  Inhalt  der  transscendentalen  Aesthetik  in  Kants 

Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft.  Von  Dr.  G.  DAXER,  Hamburg  und  Leipzig, 

Leopold  Voss,  1897. — pp.  95. 
Kanf  s  Rechtsphilosophie.     Von  Dr.  A.  ELEUTHEROPULOS.     Leipzig,  Otto 

Weber,  1898.— pp.  81. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson  has  in  the  press  a  new  work  entitled  The 
Metaphysics  of  Experience.  It  will  be  published  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co. 

An  anthropological  expedition  has  left  England  for  Torres  Straits, 
Borneo.  Messrs.  Rivers,  McDougall,  and  Myers,  of  Cambridge  University, 
will  accompany  the  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  psychological 
data. 

Dr.  G.  Santayana,  of  Harvard  University,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Assistant  Professor.  In  the  same  University  Dr.  R.  McDougall,  of 
Western  Reserve,  has  been  elected  Instructor  in  Philosophy  and  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Lancaster,  of  Clark  University,  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  at  Colorado  College. 

Dr.  Norman  Wilde,  of  Columbia  University,  has  been  appointed  In- 
structor in  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

J.  F.  Brown  (Ph.D.  Cornell)  has  been  called  to  Earlham  College,  Ind., 
as  Vice-President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Miss  E.  A.  McC.  Gamble,  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  Cornell 
University,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Psychology  at  Wellesley. 

The  new  Gifford  Lecturer  at  Glasgow  University  will  be  Professor  Michael 
Foster,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  and  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Cam- 
bridge University. 

Dr.  Charles  De  Garmo,  President  of  Swarthmore  College,  has  been 
elected  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  in  Cornell  University. 
In  the  same  university  Dr.  David  Irons  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in 
Philosophy,  Mr.  I.  M.  Bentley  Instructor  in  Psychology,  and  Mr.  G.  M. 
Whipple,  of  Clark  University,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

George  B.  Churchill,  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  has  been  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  at  Amherst  College. 
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THE  METAPHYSIC  OF  ARISTOTLE. 


IV.     Potential  and  Actual  Reality. 

SO  far  Aristotle  has  considered  the  real  mainly  from  a  stat- 
ical point  of  view,  though  he  has  been  incidentally  led  to 
point  out  that  all  definite  reality  involves  a  dynamical  process. 
It  is  this  last  aspect  of  things  to  which  he  now  draws  special 
attention,  and  indeed  what  is  most  distinctive  of  his  doctrine  is  his 
conception  of  the  world  as  a  process.  Reality,  as  he  has  con- 
tended, is  neither  a  mere  series  of  changes,  nor  is  it  fixed  and 
unchanging.  The  former  view  makes  reality  the  perpetual  rise 
and  disappearance  of  the  particular,  the  latter  transforms  the  living 
reality  of  things  into  the  dead  unchanging  '  being  '  of  the  Eleatics, 
or  the  equally  dead  '  ideas  '  of  the  Platonists.  There  is  change 
and  there  is  permanence,  but  change  takes  place  in  fixed  and  un- 
alterable ways,  so  that  each  thing  contains  within  itself  and  is  '* 
constituted  by  the  universal  nature  which  it  realizes  under  par-  1 
ticular  conditions.  This  universal  nature,  however,  as  he  now 
goes  on  to  maintain,  is  in  finite  things  not  something  which 
they  possess,  but  something  which  they  are  in  process  of  realiz-  ) 
ing,  and  therefore  we  are  compelled  to  distinguish  between  what/ 
they  are  '  actually  '  (Ivspfda)  and  what  they  are  '  potentially  ' 
(duvd/Jtee).  The  clear  comprehension  of  the  relation  of  the  'po- 
tential '  to  the  '  actual  '  is  therefore  indispensable  to  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  real. 
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)Now,  the  distinction  between  the  'potential'  and  the  'actual/ 
between  what  a  thing  is  capable  of  being,  and  what  it  actually  is, 
was  in  Aristotle's  day,  as  in  ours,  ignored  or  denied.  The 
Megarians  held  that  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  which  is  not  in 
activity.  A  man  is  a  builder  when  he  is  actually  building,  but  it 
is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  man  as  having  a  faculty  which  is  not  in 
actual  exercise.  To  this  view  Aristotle  answers  that  it  ignores 
the  process  by  which  the  art  of  building  is  acquired,  confusing  an 
original  endowment  with  the  result  of  a  process  by  which  the  in- 
dividual attains  a  power  which  he  did  not  at  first  possess.  If  we 
generalize  the  doctrine  of  the  Megarians,  we  shall  be  forced  to 
conclude  that  reality  consists  in  an  evanescent  series  of  particu- 
lars, since  nothing  is  real  except  in  the  actual  moment  of  its 
existence.  Accordingly,  a  sensible  object  must  be  supposed  to 
exist  only  at  the  time  when  it  is  apprehended,  and  this  apprehen- 
sion itself  must  be  held  to  be  a  momentary  sensation.  Thus  the 
doctrine  of  the  Megarians  is  at  bottom  identical  with  that  of  Pro- 
tagoras, the  imperfection  of  which  has  already  been  shown.  All 
such  doctrines  destroy  the  possibility  of  real  change,  substituting 
for  it  a  discontinuous  series  of  particulars,  and  thus  making  both 

e.lity  and  knowledge  impossible.  We  cannot,  then,  deny  the 
tinction  of  '  potential '  and  '  actual '  reality  without  making  the 
ts  of  experience  inexplicable.1 

What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  the  ''  potential '  to  the  '  actual '  ? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  distinction  between  the  '  pos- 
sible '  and  the  '  impossible/     The  '  potential '  must  not  be  con- 
fused  with   mere  'possibility,'  i.e.,  with  the  'possibility'   of  any- 
>  thing  whatever.     The  only  '  possibility  '  that  we  can  admit  is  the 
!'  possibility  '  of  the  'actual.'     We  cannot  say,  to  take  Aristotle's 
own   instance,    that  it   is  '  possible '    that  the    diagonal    of  the 
square  should  be  measured,  and  yet  never  will  be  measured,  or, 
to  take  a  modern  instance,  with  which  Mill  has  made  us  familiar,  \A 
that  it  is  possible  that  2+3  may  be  =  6.     What  cannot  be  actu-  i 
ally  realized  is  '  impossible,'  and  therefore  '  possibility '  is  deter-lj 
mined  by  '  actuality.'      Nothing  is  '  possible  '  which,  by  the  nature 
of  things,  cannot  become  '  actual ;'  so  that  the  '  possible  '  or  '  po- 
1  Met.  0,  io46b  29-1047*  2. 
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tential '  is  not  abstract  or  unlimited  '  possibility/  but  determinate 
'  possibility/  i.e.,  the  possibility  of  realization  in  a  certain  definite 
jway.     The  '  impossible '  is  therefore  that  which  is  incompatible  ' 
/with  the  '  actual ;'  the  '  possible  '  that  which  is  compatible  with  the  | 
u actual.     The  'possible'  may  or  may  not   become   'actual/   but 
nothing  is  '  possible  '  which  under  appropriate  conditions  will  not 
become  '  actual.'     What  Aristotle,  then,  is  contending  for,  is  that  '. 
the  transition  from  '  possibility '   to  '  actuality  '  must  take  place  I 
in  certain   fixed  and  unchanging  ways,  in  which  the  true  naturej 
of  the  real  is  manifested.     Thus  we  get,  as  the  meaning  of  the 
'  potential/  the   persistent  tendency  towards  the  '  actual.' l     Th 
world  is  not  a  chaos  but  a  cosmos,  and  there  can  be  no  cosmos, 
if  reality  is  conceived  as  the  infinite   possibility  of  any  actuality 
whatever.     The  acorn  is  the  possibility  of  the   oak,  but  not  of 
the  fir ;    the    child    is    the  possibility    of  the  man,   but  not  of 
the   horse  or  dog ;  and  so  in  all  cases.     We    can   thus    under- 
stand why,  in  the  case  "of  '  natural '  things,  '  moving  principle/ 
'form/  and  'end'  become  identical.     The  principle  which  deter- 
mines the  transition  from  '  potentiality  '  to  '  actuality '  is  the  '  end  ' 
or  determinate  mbde  of  '  actuality  '  which  a  thing  is  capable^of 
becoming,  i.e.,  its  '  form  ;'  and  the  '  end  '  is  therefore  involved  in  the 
'  potentiality.'     The  distinction  and  the  correlation  of  '  potenti-j 
ality '  and  '  actuality '  is  therefore  a  fundamental  principle  in  thej 
Aristotelian  philosophy. 

In  every  '  potentiality/  then,  there  is  a  tendency  to  pass  into 
'actuality.'  This  tendency,  however,  is  not  always  realized,  be- 
cause it  can  be  realized  only  when  the  external  conditions  permit 
of  its  realization  ;  in  other  words,  when  the  '  matter '  is  capable  of 
being  acted  upon.  Thus,  the  seed  tends  to  develop  into  the 
plant,  but  it  cannot  do  so  without  favorable  soil,  moisture,  air, 
and  sunlight,  which  are  its  '  material '  conditions.  But,  provided 
the  '  matter '  permits  of  it,  the  '  potentiality '  will  pass  over  into 
'  actuality.'  We  have  therefore  to  observe  that  the  '  potential ' 
is  that  which  is  in  a  condition  to  become  '  actual.'  Nothing  can  in 
oper  sense  be  called  '  potential '  which  will  not  become  '  act- 
'  under  appropriate  conditions,  and  that  without  first  undergo- 
*  Met.  9,  I047b3-3i. 
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ing  an  internal  change.  It  follows  that  there  are  various  stages  or 
degrees  of  the  'potential'  and  'actual.'  Earth  is  the  '  potenti- 
ality '  of  which  wood  is  the  actuality ;  but  wood  again,  is  th< 
'potentiality'  of  which  a  box  is  the  'actuality.'  And  it  will 
be  observed  that,  however  far  we  carry  back  the  process,  we 
never  reach  an  unformed  '  matter/  but  only  that  which  is  '  mat- 
ter '  relatively  to  the  '  form '  which  is  expressed  as  '  actuality.'  Ii 
the  process  of  the  world  we  therefore  find  that 


from  mere  '  matter /but  always  from  something  determinate, 
which  is  the  '  matter^eTalrTi^ 
\Ve~~may  supfK3Ser~lT  primary  substance,  as  the  matter  or  sub- 
strate  underlying  the  whole  complex  organism  of  the  world,  but 
we  cannot  conceive  of  a  primitive  or  unformed  matter  as  the 
nucleus  of  all  determinate  reality.  This  will  become  obvious  if 
we  ask  whether  the  '  potential '  is  prior  to  the  '  actual/  or  the 
'  actual '  to  the  '  potential.'  l 

Now,  that  which  is  'prior'  must  be  so  either  (i)  in  knowledge,  jj 
or  (2)  in  time,  or  (3)  in   '  substance  ; '   and  it  may  be  shown  that  I 

in  all  these  senses  the  ' actual '  is  prior  to  the 'potential/     For' 

(i)  we  cannot  know  in  any  case  what  is  ' potential '  without  a.) 
knowledge  of  the  'actual.'     The  'potential/  as  we  have  seen,  is  HI 
not  a  bare  '  possibility/  but  the  '  possibility '  of  something  deter- 
minate, and  there  is  nothing  determinate  except  that  which  is  in 
'  actuality.'     We  could  not  tell  that  an  object  is  capable  of  being 
seen  if  no  one  had  ever  seen  it ;  that  an  animal  has  the  faculty  of 
seeing,  did  we  not  find  that  animals  actually  do  see ;  nor  that  a 
man  is  capable  of  building,  who  does  not  '  actually '  possess  the  art 
of  building.     Thus,  our  knowledge  of  the  '  potential '  always  pre-| 
supposes  a  knowledge  of  the  'actual.'     (2)  It  may  seem  as  if  the! 
'  potential '   were  '  prior '   in  time  to  the   '  actual/   because  in  the  v 
case  of  any  given  individual  it  is  so.      Bricks  must  be  in  exist- 
ence before  they  can  be  made  into  a  house ;    the  '  seed-corn ' 
must  precede   in    existence   the   corn ;    a  man  must  have  the 
faculty  of  sight  before  he  sees.     And  no    doubt   this    is    true, 
but  we  forget  that  the  individual  in  question  presupposes  th 
'actual'  existence  of  that  which  in  each  case  is  'potential.'     Th 
i  Met.  0,  I048b  38-i049b3. 
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house  must  exist  as  an  '  actual '  conception  in  the  mind  of  the 
builder  before  it  is  built ;  the  seed-corn  has  come  from  actual 
corn,  and  the  man  from  another  man.  It  must,  further, 
observed  that  in  all  the  '  rational  *  faculties,  the  *  actual '  is  alwav 
rjrior  to  the  'potential.'  Every  '  art '  is  a  faculty,  which  is  ac- 
quired only  by  actual  exercise,  and  in  fact  the  Sophistical  argu- 
ment that  nothing  can  be  learned  is  based  upon  this  very  fact, 
that  '  learning  '  consists  in  the  '  actual '  doing  of  a  thing,  as  the 
condition  of  the  '  capacity '  to  do  it  well.  (3)  It  may  also  be 
shown  that  the  '  actual '  is  prior  in  '  substance '  to  the  '  poten- 
tial.' The  'substance,'  'essential  nature/  or  'form'  of  anything 
is  that  which  it  is  as  actualized,  and  the  '  potential '  is  merely  that 
phase  of  the  '  actual '  in  which  as  yet  the  thing  cannot  be  said  to 
have  existence  (ovald).  For,  as  the  '  potential '  is  that  which, 
under  appropriate  conditions,  must  become  '  actual,'  each  thing 
has  a  certain  '  end,'  without  the  realization  of  which  it  cannot  be 
said  to  exist.  As  it  is  this  '  end '  (re^oc)  which  determines  th 
'  actual '  existence  of  the  thing,  the  end  is  also  the  'beginning'  or 
'principle'  (<^°7^)-  Since,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  called  'po-i 
tential '  except  that  which  is  capable  of  realizing  its  'end,'  it  isf 
obvious  that  the  '  end '  must  be  the  active  principle  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  '  faculty.'  * 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  Aristotle  enters  upon 
the  final  stage  of  his  enquiry,  seeking  to  determine  the  ultimate 
nature  of  the  universe  from  the  vantage  ground  reached  by  these 
preliminary  investigations.  In  what  follows  an  attempt  will  be 

tnade  to  give  as  full  an  account  as  seems  necessary  of  the  con- 
:ents  of  the  twjsljfchjjok  (A)  of  the  Metaphysic,  as  viewed  in  the 
ight  thrown  upon  it 


i, 

\ 


IV.  THE  DIVINE  REASON. 

In  seeking  to  determine  the  ultimate  reality  which  is  the  prius 
of  all  other  reality,  Aristotle  follows,  as  usual,  the  regressive 
method  of  starting  with  what  is  '  best  known  to  us,'  and  asking 
what  is  '  best  known  in  itself,'  i.e.,  what  must  be  presupposed  as 

1  Met.  0,  I049b  4-1050*  5. 
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essential  to  its  existence.  Now,  we  are  all  familiar  with  sensible 
reality,  in  the  form  of  particular  things  which  arise  and  perish, 
such  as  plants  and  animals ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  start  with 
this  sensible  and  perishable  reality. 

Every  sensible  thing  is  an  instance  of  a  specific  class,  and  by 
its  very  nature  is  subject  to  change.  As  belonging  to  a  class,  it 
necessarily  conforms  to  the  law  of  its  class  ;  and,  therefore,  what- 
ever be  the  mode  in  which  it  manifests  its  changeable  or  perish- 
able nature,  it  cannot  transcend  the  limits  of  its  class.  Herein 
we  see  the  finite  character  of  all  sensible  things.  Change  neces- 
sarily involves  transition,  but  in  sensible  things  the  transition  is 
from  one  contrary  into  another,  i.e.,  it  takes  place,  not  between 
all  opposites,  but  only  between  opposites  of  the  same  genus. 
Moreover,  it  is  characteristic  of  changeable  things,  that  the  con- 
traries are  mutually  exclusive,  so  that  when  the  one  exists  the 
other  ceases,  or  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  consists  in  the 
substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other.  If,  therefore,  reality  con- 
sisted in  nothing  but  change,  we  should  have  no  individual  sub- 
stance whatever,  but  merely  a  succession  of  particulars.  Change, 
therefore,  implies  that  there  is  some  underlying  basis,  which  per- 
sists in  the  change,  or  which  is  capable  of  existing  in  contrary 
states,  though  not  at  the  same  time.  This  underlying  basis  or 
'  matter '  is,  therefore,  the  '  permanent  possibility '  of  contrary 
states.  We  can  thus  see  that  sensible  things  are  necessarily 
finite  or  transitory,  just  because  the  mode  in  which  they  exist  at 
any  given  time  does  not  express  all  that  is  implied  in  them.  The 
plant  passes  through  a  succession  of  states,  but  in  no  one  of  them 
is  its  whole  nature  realized;  in  each  phase,  only  part  of  its  reality 
is  'actual,'  and,  therefore,  its  'matter'  and  its  'form,'  what  it  is 
'  potentially '  and  what  it  is  '  actually,'  do  not  coincide.1 

This  separation  between  what  a  thing  is  '  potentially  '  and  what 
it  is  '  actually '  may  be  shown  to  obtain  in  all  the  ways  in  which  a 
sensible  thing  may  change.  There  may  be  change  (i)  of  the 
'  what  '  (xara  TO  r/),  (2)  in  quality  (rrocov),  (3)  in  quantity  (noabv), 
(4)  in  place  (JTOU)  :  in  other  words,  this  particular  sensible  thing 
(rods}  may  either  '  originate  '  (f£V£0?c)  or '  perish  '  (<f>dopd)  ;  it  may 
1  Met.  A,  1069'  i8-b34. 
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undergo  '  alteration '  (dU/o/<w0?c)  or  change  in  its  accidental  prop- 
erties (xara  TO  710.60$) ;  it  may  '  increase '  (avfyatz)  or  (  decrease  ' 
6lffic)  ;  or  it  may  '  move  '  (xara  roxov  ftsraffoty).  In  none  of 
these  modes  of  change  is  there  any  absolute  origination  out  of 
nothing,  nor  is  there  any  absolute  destruction,  (a)  When  a  par- 
ticular thing  comes  into  being  or  goes  out  of  being,  there  is  a 
transition  from  '  potentiality  '  to  '  actuality,'  or  from  '  actuality  ' 
to  *  potentiality,'  but  there  is  no  creation  out  of  nothing.  The 
energy  is  a  generic  process  existing  prior  and  subsequent  to  the 
particular  thing,  (b)  After  coming  into  being  the  particular  thing 
may  alter  in  quality,  passing  from  one  contrary  to  another,  but  it 
can  only  exist  in  the  particular  state  which  its  nature  permits  it 
to  assume.  (<:)  It  may  increase  or  decrease  ;  but  only  because  it 
is  capable  of  quantitative  change,  (d)  It  may  change  in  place, 
but  only  because  it  is  in  its  nature  capable  of  motion.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  sensible  changes  are  in  all  cases  the  realization  of 
what  is  'potential,'  i.e.,  that  there  is  a  certain  determinate  nature 
which  confines  the  changes  of  each  thing  within  impassable  limits. 
The  reality  of  each  thing  is  determined  by  the  generic  energy 
which  is  immanent  in  it.  And  not  only  is  there  no  absolute* 
origination,  but  the  changes  which  finite  reality  undergoes  are 
always  of  a  fixed  character.  This  truth  was  very  imperfectly  ap- 
prehended by  the  earlier  thinkers,  who  rather  imagined  that 
'matter'  is  the  abstract  possibility  of  any  and  every  change. 
Were  this  the  case,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  how  there 
should  be  such  infinite  variety  in  sensible  things,  or  how  certain 
things  are  capable  of  change  only  in  place,  while  others  also 
arise  and  perish,  and  undergo  changes  of  quality  and  quantity. 
From  this  distinction,  in  fact,  arises  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  celestial  bodies,  which  never  arise  or  perish,  but 
change  only  in  the  way  of  motion,  and  terrestrial  things  which 
are  perishable,  and  change  in  quality  and  quantity  as  well  as  in 
place.  Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  Anaximander,  and  Democritus 
saw  that  we  must  presuppose  '  matter '  in  order  to  account  for 
change,  but  they  did  not  see  that  '  matter '  is  not  the  universal 
possibility  of  change,  but  the  possibility  of  certain  fixed  and 
definite  changes  which  occur  in  accordance  with  the  special  na- 
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ture  of  that  which  changes,  and  that  each  kind  of  change  has 
its  own  law.1 

In  the  case  of  finite  sensible  things,  then,  we  find  a  perpetual 
process  of  coming  to  be  and  ceasing  to  be,  and  a  process  of 
change  according  to  a  fixed  law  or  principle.  It  may  therefore 
seem  that  there  is  no  eternal  and  immutable  '  substance.'  If  the 
changes  of  the  world  are  possible  only  under  presupposition  of 
the  existence  of  particular  substances,  while  these  only  endure 
for  a  limited  time  and  then  pass  away,  why  should  not  all  finite 
substances  perish,  and  with  them  the  whole  universe  ?  It  is  obvi-j 
ous  that  if  there  is  no  reality  except  that  which  is  sensible  and 
***  *°Aperishable,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  supposing  that  all 
reality  may  disappear  in  absolute  non- entity.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, admit  that  sensible  reality  is  self-sustaining  or  complete  in 
y  itself,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  distinc-i 
tion  between  being  and  non-being.  Let  us,  therefore,  enquire 

I  whether  the  process   of  sensible   reality  does  not  presuppose  a 

I  reality  which  is  supersensible. 

'    i      If  finite  things  are  the  only  reality,  there  must  be  an  absolute 
"ng  and  cessation  of  reality,  for  each  finite  thing  as  such 
begins  to  be  and  ceases  to  be.     Now,  we  have  seen  that  no  finite 
is  self-originating,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  activity  which  is  immanent  in  all  members  of  the  class  to 

*r  which  it  belongs.  It  follows  that  nothing  finite  can  come  into  be- 
ing except  under  the  presupposition  of  something  else  which  con- 
tains it  potentially,  and  that  this  potentiality  can  be  realized  only 
through  the  generative  activity  of  the  species.  Now,  if  no  finite 
thing  originates  or  destroys  itself,  the  process  of  the  world  must 
be  eternal.  Process  implies  time,  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  time 
as  beginning,  because,  in  order  to  explain  its  beginning,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  something  from  which  it  proceeded,  and  which 
was  therefore  '  prior '  to  it ;  in  other  words,  time  would  be 
'  prior '  to  itself.  But  this  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that 
time  never  began  to  be,  but  is  eternal.2  As  there  can  be  no  pro- 
cess without  time,  and  no  time  without  process,  the  process  of 
the  world  is  eternal.  It  is  also  continuous,  since  any  break  in 

lMet.  A,  io69b  3-26.  2 Phys.  VIII,  I,  25ib  10. 
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the  process  would  mean  that  there  was  an  absolute  beginning  or 
end.1  We  have,  therefore,  to  ask  what  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  an  eternal  process.  The  answer  to  this  question  leads  to  the 
highest  point  reached  by  Aristotle.  It  will  be  well  to  quote  his 
own  words  :  "  To  suppose  that  there  is  something  which  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  change  (xtvyrexdv)  or  is  originative  (/ro^r^ov), 
but  that  it  does  not  actually  produce  or  originate  change  (lusp- 
),  does  not  account  for  change ;  for  that  which  has  the  power 
to  originate  change  may  not  actually  originate  it. 
Hence  it  is  no  explanation  of  change  whatever,  to  say  that  there 
are  eternal  substances,  as  is  done  by  the  advocates  of  '  ideas/  so 
long  as  these  are  not  conceived  to  contain  a  principle  capable  of 
originating  change.  And  even  if  we  did  hold  that  '  ideas  '  con- 
tain such  a  principle,  or,  that  there  is  besides  them  another  sub- 
stance capable  of  originating  change,  we  should  not  account  for 
change  inasmuch  as  neither  is  conceived  to  be  actually  productive 
pf  change.  But,  further,  even  if  there  were  a  principle  which  was 
actually  productive  of  change,  we  should  not  account  for  the 
fchange  being  eternal,  if  we  held  that  there  was  any  potentiality 
Jin  its  inner  nature  (oy<r/a),  for  that  which  is  potential  may  not  be. 
I  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  principle  which  is  by  its  very  nature 
I  actuality  (luepreea).  And  such  substances  must  be  free  from 
I  '  matter ; '  for  if  there  is  anything  at  all  eternal,  these  must  be 
f  eternal,  and,  therefore,  in  'actuality.'"2  In  this  pregnant  pas- I 
sage  Aristotle  argues  that  the  process  of  the  world  is  inexplicable  I 
unless  we  suppose  an  originative  or  self-active  principle.  All  I 
process  implies  that  something  comes  to  be  which  before  was 
not,  and  nothing  can  account  for  such  origination  except  that 
which  not  only  has  the  capacity  of  origination,  but  actually  is 
originative ;  while  again  nothing  can  actually  originate  some- 
thing else,  which  is  not  in  its  very  nature  originative  or  self-active. 
If,  therefore,  the  process  of  the  world  is  eternal,  there  must  be  an 
eternally  originative  reality,  i.e.,  a  reality  which  is  free  from  all 
'  matter '  or  limitation. 

.;     The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  is  that  there  is  an 
eternally  complete  or  self-active  energy,  which  is  manifested  in 

iPhys.  VIII,  6,  259"  16.  *  Met.  A,  loyi"  12-22. 
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the  eternal  process  of  the  world.  But  this  gives  rise  to  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  It  is  usually  assumed  that,  while  nothing  can  be 
'  actual '  which  is  not  '  possible,'  all  that  is  '  possible  '  is  not 
'  actual.'  Must  we  not,  therefore,  say  that  the  '  possible  '  is  prior 
to  the  '  actual  ?'  Must  we  not,  in  other  words,  hold  that  the  uni- 
verse as  a  whole  develops  from  the  '  possible  '  to  the  '  actual '  ? 
From  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  priority  of  the  '  actual ' 
as  compared  with  the  '  potential,'  we  can  readily  anticipate  Aris- 
totle's answer.  It  is  true  that  in  finite  things  the  'potential '  is 
prior  to  the  '  actual,'  and  indeed  this  constitutes  their  finitude ; 
but  in  reality  as  a  whole  there  can  be  no  separation  of  '  potenti4 
ality  '  and  *  actuality.'  For,  if  all  'actual'  reality  were  referreo| 
back  to  '  potential '  reality,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  tran- 
sition from  the  '  potential '  to  the  '  actual.'  That  which  is  not 
cannot  originate  that  which  is,  and  therefore  the  '  actual '  would 
remain  for  ever  'potential.'  This  assumption  of  the  priority  of 
the  '  potential '  to  the  '  actual '  is  the  fundamental  mistake  of  the 
early  poets  and  philosophers,  who  suppose  the  cosmos  to  have 
developed  out  of  a  primitive  chaos  or  unformed  '  matter.'  But, 
if  reality  as  a  whole  is  thus  reduced  to  inactive  '  matter,'  whence 
is  the  active  principle  to  come  which  is  to  develop  this  '  mat- 
ter '  into  '  actuality  '  ?  We  do  not  find  bricks  forming  themselves 
into  a  house  without  the  self-active  principle  of  intelligence,  or 
earth  becoming  a  plant  apart  from  the  self-activity  present  in  the 
I  seed  ;  and  similarly,  the  eternal  process  of  the  world  demands 
an  eternal  and  self-active  principle  to  account  for  it.  Leucippus 
and  Plato,  rightly  holding  that  the  process  of  the  world  is  eter-| 
nal,  ought  to  have  seen  that  an  eternal  process  implies  an  eter-j 
nal  originative  energy.  A  glimpse  of  this  truth  was  obtained 
by  Anaxagoras,  when  he  made  reason  (vo^c)  the  principle  of 
the  world,  for  reason  is  a  pure  energy  or  self-activity. l  — JL_ 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  understanding  oj  Aris4\ 
totle  that  his  argument  for  the  existence  of  an  eternal  originative^ 
energy  should  be  properly  understood ;   and  it  may  therefore  be|i 
well  to  restate  it  in  a  freer  way.     Thejje_j^re^  three  main  points  \ 
which Jiejseeks  to  establish.     In  the  first  place,  his  aimisTo  show  \ 
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that,  while  within  the  sphere  of  the  sensible  or  transitory  there 
is  a  continual  process,  the  process  is  not  self-explaining.  Look- 
ing at  the  perpetual  alternation  of  finite  things,  it  seems  as  if  we 
must  say  that  reality  is  continually  originating  and  ceasing,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  that  things  come  into  being  without  any 
cause.  But  such  a  view  owes  its  plausibility  to  the  assumption 
that  something  can  originate  out  of  nothing.  The  earlier  thinkers 
were  unaware  of  the  difficulty,  because  they  simply  accepted 
change  as  a  fact  which  did  not  require  any  principle  to  explain 
it,  and  hence  they  saw  nothing  absurd  in  the  doctrine  of  an  ab- 
I  solute  origination  of  reality.  But  change  necessarily  demands 
I  somejcause,  and  this  cause  cannot  be  itself  originated,  because, 
I  if  it  were,  we  should  ultimately  be  forced  upon  an  infinite  series 
of  causes,  i.e.,  we  should  never  reach  a  true  cause  at  all.  It  is 
thus  evident  that,  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  alterna- 
tion of  finite  things,  we  have  not  reached  a  real  explanation  of  the 
process  of  the  world.  A  true  '  cause  '  or  ultimate  principle  is,( 

n} 


therefore,  in^AristoJ-1^  nf»rea<MM»ly«rTripmriiirfKk  it  cannot  have  ai 
origin  because  then  reality  would  arise  from  non-entity  ;  in  short, 
Otisjself-determining.     We  may  speak  of  one  finite  thing  as   the 
1  cause  '  of  another  ;  but  what  we  here  call  '  cause  '  is  merely  a 
particular  phase  in  the  process  of  the  world,  the  true  '  cause  '  of 
which  is  separate  from  or  independent  of  every  particular  phase. 
Aristotle,  then,  maintains  that  the  true  '  cause '   of  anything  isj 
uncaused  or  self-caused.     But,  in  the  second  j>lace,  a  true  *  cause  " 
cannot  be  merely  that  which  exists  as  self-dependent,  but  it  must 
express  itself,  or  must  be  actually  originative.     A  '  cause  '    must 
be,  as  we  may  say,  self-separative ;  it  cannot  be  a  dead,  inactive 
being,  doing  nothing  and  enjoying  mere  otium  cum  dignitate.      If 
self-dependent  reality  does  not  pass  over  into  '  actuality,'  or  utter 
itself,  it  is  '  as  good  as  nothing.'     The  process  of  the  world  is  not\ 
in  the  least  explained  by  the  supposition  of  a  self-existent  reality  \ 
which  in  no  way  affects,  or  expresses  itself  in,  that  process  ;  and  ' 
hence  the  Platonists,  while  they  see  that  the  changes   in   finite 
things  must  be  referred  to  that  which  does  not  change,  do  not  see 
that 'true  reality  cannot  be  dead  and  inert,  but  must  be  actually 
causative  or  originative.      Hence  the  self-dependent  reality  must 
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be  a  self-active  or  self-manifesting  reality ;  it  must  be  a  real 
'  cause/  not  a  mere  inactive  being.  But,  thirdly,  while  it  is  self- 
dependent  and  self-active,  the  true  cause  must  not  lose  its  identity 
with  itself  in  exercising  its  causal  activity  ;  it  must  express  itself 
and  yet  remain  equal  to  itself  in  its  expression ;  in  other  words,) 
it  must  be  eternally  self-manifesting  and  yet  self-identical.  Thus 
we  reach  the  necessary  conclusion  that  there  must  be  an  eternal 
or  uncreated  reality,  which  must  eternally  express  itself  origina- 
tively,  and  yet  eternally  preserve  its  self-identity. 

From  the  point  of  view  now  reached  we  can  understand  how 
Aristotle  is  led  to  maintain  that  the  process  of  the  world  must  be 
eternal.  If  there  were  a  cessation  of  that  process,  we  should  have 
to  suppose  that  an  eternal  self-active  principle  ceased  to  be  self- 
active  ;  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  it  would  cease  to  exist, 
since  an  inactive  principle  is  a  mere  'potentiality,'  and  indeed  the 
'  potentiality '  of  nothing.  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  which 
underlies  Aristotle's  contention  that  a  self-active  principle  must 
manifest  itself  in  the  eternal  circular  movement  of  the  heavens. 
The  imperfect  astronomical  knowledge  of  his  clay  was  no  doubt 
partly  responsible  for  the  doctrine  that  the  spheres  of  the  stars 
revolve  in  an  absolutely  uniform  way,  but  it  should  be  observed 
that  he  regards  the  argument  for  the  eternal  process  of  the  world 
as  independent  of  actual  observation,  though,  as  he  thinks,  con- 
firmed by  it.1  Admitting  the  astronomical  error,  the  contention 
that  the  process  of  the  world  cannot  be  aj  creation  or  exhaustion 
of  the  eternal  energy  of  the  whole  remains  intact.  The  essential 
point  is  that  a  self-active  cause  must  express  itself  in  the  pro- 
duction of  change,  and  must  yet  return  into  itself,  or  retain  its 
self-identity,  in  this  expression.2 

Granting  that  there  is  an  eternal  energy,  absolutely  inexhausti- 
ble in  its  origination  of  change,  there  remains  the  supremely  im- 
portant question  as  to  its  ultimate  nature.  Aristotle  has,  in  vari- 
ous passages,  intimated  that  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  universe 
must  be  Reason  (vo&c),  and  he  now  seeks  to  show  that  an  eternal 
self-active  reality,  as  already  proved  to  exist,  must  be  referred  to 
an  absolute,  self-originative  Reason.  To  understand  this  culmi- 

1  Met.  A,  1072*  21.  *Met.  A,  6,  1072*  25. 
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nation  of  his  whole  metaphysic,  it  will  be  well  to  prepare  the  way 
by  a  reference  to  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  reason,  as  set 
forth  in  the  third  book  of  the  De  Anima. 

Reason,  as  we  find  it  in  ourselves,  is  essentially  self-active, 
"Reason  (TO  voso/),"  says  Aristotle,  "  cannot  be  passive,  but 
must  be  receptive  of  'form,'  and  'potentially,'  though  not  'ac- 
tually,' identical  with  'form.'  The  relation  of  reason  (vot>c)  to  its 
object  (ra  voyrd)  will  thus  be  similar  to  that  of  the  faculty  of  sense 
(TO  aiadrjTtxov)  to  the  sensible  (ra  aiff&yrdi)."  l  Reason,  in  other 
words,  cannot  exist  at  all  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of 
grasping  the  '  form,'  '  essence/  or  permanent  '  nature  '  of  reality, 
and  this  it  cannot  do,  if  it  is  merely  passive,  or  acted  upon  in  a 
purely  external  or  mechanical  way.  Just  as  sensible  perception 
is  not  the  transference  of  the  sensible  thing  into  the  sensible 
being,  but  the  active  apprehension  by  that  being  of  the  sensible 
'  form,'  so  reason  is  capable  of  grasping  the  intelligible  '  form,' 
in  virtue  of  its  own  self-activity.  In  man  reason  at  first  exists 
only  '  potentially,'  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist  until  it  is  exer- 
cised ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  implicit  in  the  lower  phase  of  sen- 
sible perception.  Thus  the  transition  from  sensible  perception  to 
reason  is  a  development  from  '  potentiality '  to  '  actuality,'  so  that 
the  former  is  related  to  the  latter  as  '  matter '  to  '  form.'  Sensible 
perception,  viewed  in  itself,  is  not  mere  '  matter '  or  '  potentiality,' 
but  has  its  own  '  form  '  or  '  actuality  ;'  relatively  to  the  more  de- 
veloped stage  of  reason,  however,  it  has  to  be  viewed  as  the  '  mat- 
ter '  to  which  reason  gives  '  form.' 2  "  Since  reason  thinks  all 
things,"  proceeds  Aristotle,  "it  must  be  unmixed,  as  Anaxagoras 
says,  in  order  that  it  may  master  things,  z>.,  know  them;  for  it  checks 

(and  excludes  whatever  is  foreign  to  its  own  nature.  Hence  rea- 
son has  nojjia£uce-" -but  thicy-that  it  is ;  .capable  (&>v«rov)."3  Here 
Aristotle  explicitly  rejects  the  idea  of  an  absolute  limit  to  intelli- 
»  gence.  To  suppose  that  intelligence  has  a  peculiar  nature  which 
prevents  it  from  grasping  the  real  nature  of  things,  is  to  deny  the 

^De  An.  Ill,  4,  429*  15-18. 

2  The  development  of  sensible  perception  into  active  reason  (yovq  Tro^rt/cdf )  involves 
the  intermediate  stages  of  memory  (ju.vr/fj.Tj),  imagination  (^avraff/a)  and  reflection 
(dtdvoia).  The  whole  of  these  constitute  the  '  passive  reason  '  (vovg-  7ra0#r«c<5f ). 

*Ibid.,  429*  18-22. 
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possibility  of  knowledge.  What  is  distinctive  of  reason  is  that  its  I 
capacity  is  not  limited  to  the  apprehension  of  some  particular/ 
mode  of  reality,  but  it  is  the  capacity  of  grasping  the  essential/ 

'    iSi^^**1"  •••  'i  i*^^**" "^"""^t^J 

nature  of  all  reality.  It  is  'potentially,'  i.e.,  before  it  is  actually 
exercised,  by  its  very  nature  identical  with  reality,  and  when  it 
becomes  what  in  essence  it  is,  what  it  thinks  and  what  is  are  ab- 
solutely identical.  This  identity  of  thought  and  reality,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  not  incompatible  with  their  distinction  ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction is  that  of  potentiality  and  actuality,  and  when  the  transi- 
tion is  made  from  the  former  to  the  latter  the  distinction  disap- 
pears. Reason,  therefore,  is  free  from  'matter,'  i.e.,  there  is 
nothing  which  it  cannot  make  an  object,  and  thereby  bring  within 
itself.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  it  as  'potential,'  this  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  infected  with  a  limit  which  it  cannot  tran- 
scend, but  merely  that,  in  the  individual  man,  it  is  not  yet  real- 
ized, or  has  not  by  its  inherent  self-activity  developed  into  actu- 
ality. "  That  reason  is  different  from  perception  is  manifest. 
Sense  cannot  perceive  when  the  sensible  is  too  strong ;  e.g., 
we  cannot  hear  after  a  very  loud  noise,  nor  see  or  smell  after  too 
vivid  colors  or  too  pungent  odors.  Reason,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  it  thinks  that  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  intelligible,  is 
not  thereby  incapacitated  for  thinking  that  which  is  less  intelligible, 
but  it  thinks  the  latter  better.  For  sense  is  not  independent  of 
the  body,  whereas  reason  is  separable  fycopiffToz)  from  it."1  In 
sensible  perception,  Aristotle  argues,  the  mind  is  self-active,  but 
its  self-activity  is  limited  by  the  condition  of  the  bodily  organ, 
whereas  reason  is  pure  self-activity,  and  therefore  it  is  self-de- 
veloping. While,  therefore,  reason  is  not  in  union  with  its  object 
except  when  it  is  actually  developed,  its  potentiality  is  the  poten-  j 
tiality  of  pure  or  independent  self-activity.  Hence  we  are  toldl 
that  "  reason  is  '  potentially  '  all  that  is  thought,  though  '  actually '  I  {Aft 
it  is  nothing  before  it  thinks."2  In  other  words,  reason  cannot  u*|  / 
be  said  to  have  any  existence  except  as  self-active  ;  it  is  incapa-  4 
ble  of  being  acted  upon  from  without,  and  its  '  actuality  '  is  there-  * 
fore  identical  with  the  thinking  of  its  own  activity.  Reason  is 
therefore  '  potential '  only  in  the  sense  that  its  capacity  for  think- 

1  Ibid.,  429*  29~b5.  2 Ibid.,  429*  22-24. 
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ing  the  real  may  not  be  developed  into  the  explicit  comprehen- 
sion of  the  real.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  compared  to  a 
tabula  rasa,  not  in  the  sense  of  Locke,  for  whom  the  mind  was 
the  mere  recipient  of  ideas  produced  in  it  by  external  things. 
There  is  for  Aristotle  no  content  of  reason  apart  from  its  self- 
activity,  and  when  reason  comes  to  an  explicit  knowledge  of 
itself  or  is  '  active,'  what  it  knows  are  the  '  forms  '  of  itself,  or  the 
modes  of  its  own  self-activity.  Thus  man,  when  he  reaches  the 
stage  of  active  reason  (voDc  rro^r^oc)  grasps  the  self-active  prin- 
ciple which  is  operative  in  himself  and  which  is  the  source  of 
the  eternal  process  of  the  world.1 

We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  understand  the  final  discus- 
sion in  the  MetapJiysic,  in  which  Aristotle  seeks  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Reality  upon  which  the  whole  universe 
depends. 

Turning  to  the  world  of  finite  things,  Aristotle  points  out  that 
there  is  in  each  being  an  effort  or  desire  or  striving  towards  an 
fend,  and  that  this  end  is  not  changeable  but  is  involved  in  the 
yvery  nature  of  the  being  in  which  the  desire  is  operative.  In  ra- 
tional beings,  there  is  also  an  end,  and  the  whole  of  the  rational 
life  is  directed  towards  it.  Now,  here  we  have  a  fixed  or  un- 
changeable principle,  which  is  yet  the  moving  principle  in  the 
whole  life  of  the  beings  in  which  it  is  operative.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  account  for  the  persistent  tendency  towards  a  certain  end 
by  saying  that  an  object  seems  '  good '  because  it  is  desired,  for 
this  would  mean  that  desire  has  no  definite  end  ;  the  only  possible 
explanation  is  that  it  is  desired  because  it  seems  '  good,'  i.e., 
because  reason  grasps  the  principle  which  satisfies  its  tendency 
towards  the  rational — that  which  will  afford  a  complete  satisfaction 
to  desire.  Every  being  is  therefore  striving  after  complete  self- 
realization,  and  the  whole  process  of  its  life  is  a  means  to  this  end. 
Now,  whatever  is  in  process  is  of  necessity  incomplete,  and,  there- 
fore, the  original  source  of  all  the  process  of  finite  things  must  be 
the  unchangeable  or  self-complete  Reality,  which  admits  of  no 
process  of  development  from  the  less  to  the  more  complete.  The 
Absolute  Reality  is  eternally  complete,  and  in  its  free  and  inde- 

^De  An.,  4,  429*  31-430*  2. 
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pendent  life  realizes  eternally  that  which  man  only  realizes  in  his 
best  moments.  Being  thus  always  completely  self-active,  it  must 
always  enjoy  absolute  felicity,  for  felicity  is  proportionate  to  the 
realization  of  self-activity,  and  the  Supreme  Reality  is  the  com- 
plete realization  of  self-activity,  and,  therefore,  absolute  felicity 
Now,  the  essential  nature  of  thought  is  to  grasp  that  which  is  real, 
and  the  supreme  thought  is  the  thought  of  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely real.  Intelligence,  in  thinking  the  intelligible,  therefore 
thinks  that  which  is  the  very  essence  of  intelligence.  When  in- 
telligence thus  grasps  its  own  nature,  it  actually  is  intelligence, 
whereas  before  it  was  only  the  potentiality  of  intelligence.  The? 
highest  reach  of  intelligence  is,  therefore,  to  grasp  itself  as  a  whole, 
i.e.,  to  become  conscious  of  the  forms  of  its  own  self-activity. 
WThen  for  a  few  brief  moments  man  reaches  this  stage,  he  enjoy 
the  greatest  felicity  of  which  he  is  capable.  But  God  is  alwa 
what  we  are  only  at  times  ;  nay,  He  eternally  enjoys  a  felici 
still  more  complete.  He  is  thus  the  self-active,  living,  eternal, 
best.  Nor  has  He  any  sensible  nature,  because  he  would  th 
be  extended  and  divisible  ;  He  is,  therefore,  a  purely  supersensibl 
or  incorporeal  Being1 

Certain  axopicu  may  be  raised  in  connection  with  this  concep- 
tion of  God.  (i)  What  is  the  object  of  the  Divine  Reason  ?  It 
will  be  admitted  that  Reason  (voDc)  is  the  highest  faculty  mani- 
fested by  a  finite  being.  The  Supreme  Reason  must  therefore 
think  that  which  is  in  the  highest  sense  real,  that  which  is  most 
divine.  And  this  highest  reality  it  must  eternally  think,  for 
any  change  in  thought  would  be  for  the  worse,  and  would  imply 
incompleteness.  (2)  Is  there  any '  potentiality '  in  the  Divine 
Reason  ?  Manifestly  not,  for  this  would  imply  that  it  did 
not  think  uninterruptedly,  since  that  which  is  not  continually 
thinking  shows  that  it  is  fatigued  by  the  continuous  activity  of 
thinking.  Moreover,  (3)  if  in  the  Divine  Reason  there  were  any 
'potentiality/  that  which  is  thought  would  be  higher  in  nature 
than  the  Divine  Reason  itself.  For,  since  it  would  be  depen- 
dent upon  whatever  was  presented,  it  would  exist  no  matter  what 
was  thought.  If  therefore  the  Divine  Reason  must  think  the 
1  Met.  A,  7,  1072  a  26-1073  a  J3- 
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highest  reality,  it  must  think  itself,  and  thus  it  consists  in  the 
thinking  of  thought  (yo^aa;  voyaeais).  The  mode  of  its  activity 
is  not  perception  (axffdy0t£)f  opinion  (do^a)  and  external  reflection 
(dcduota),  in  which  the  object  of  thought  appears  as  distinct  from 
thought,  but  the  total  or  concrete  activity,  in  which  thought  is  at 
once  subject  and  object  or  thinks  itself.  Further,  (4)  if  the 
Divine  Reason  and  its  object  were  different,  how  could  it  be  the 
highest  form  of  reality  ?  This  difficulty  can  only  be  resolved 
when  it  is  seen  that  even  in  human  thinking  the  essence  of 
things  is  thought  without  the  '  matter.'  This  holds  good  both  in 
the  productive  and  the  theoretical  sciences,  where  thought  and 
its  object  are  identical.  In  the  Supreme  Reason,  however,  the 
object  which  is  thought  must  be  identical  with  Reason  itself. 
(5)  Nor  can  the  Divine  Reason  be  composite.  That  which  is 
composite  can  be  thought  only  by  a  transition  from  part  to  part. 
Now  human  reason  only  grasps  the  meaning  of  the  universe 
when  it  conceives  it  as  an  indivisible  whole.  Hence  the  Divine 
Reason,  which  is  its  own  object,  must  be  an  absolute  whole  or 
individual,  and  this  whole  it  must  eternally  contemplate.  God, 
therefore,  to  sum  up  the  result  of  the  whole  enquiry,  is  eternal, 
unchangeable,  self-dependent,  self-originative,  self-knowing,  and 
immaterial,  the  first  and  final  cause  of  the  whole  process  of  the 
universe.  * 

The  Divine  Reason  is  thus  self-originative  and  self-knowing.\\ 
It  must,  however,  be  added  that,  while  it  is  the  primary  source  of 
all  energy,  there  is  communicated  to  the  universe  an  energy  of  its 
own.     The  highest  form  of  this  energy  is  exhibited  in  the  eternal   I 
substances  of  the  stars  ;  a  less  degree  of  energy  is  found  in  those  ) 
beings  which  arise  and  perish,  and  which  are  therefore  subject  to 
change  and  accident ;  but  all  things  work  harmoniously,  and  thus 
the  universe  is  a  cosmos.     The  principle  which  in  its  perfection 
constitutes  the  Divine  Reason  is  immanent  in  each  part,  and  mani- 
fests itself  as  an  effort  after  completeness  ;  so  that  there  is  a  regu- 
lar gradation   of  existence,   beginning   with   lifeless   things   and|i 
ascending  through  the  intermediate  stages  of  vegetative  and  sen-j  [ 

sitive  life,  to  the  rational  life  of  man,  the  highest  form  of  which  is; 

•L.  -~~-^ 

1  Met.  A,  9,  I074b  15-1075*  10. 
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speculative  insight  into  the  first  principles  of  all  reality.  Thus 
Aristotle  seeks  to  provide  for  the  self-activity  of  each  part,  while 
he  maintains  the  independence  of  the  Divine  Reason  and  its  sep- 
aration from  the  world.  The  Divine  Reason,  while  it  is  the 
original  source  of  all  the  process  of  the  world,  does  not  act  upon 
it  mechanically,  but  each  being,  through  the  self-activity  com- 
municated to  and  immanent  in  it,  strives  after  that  completeness 
of  nature  which  constitutes  the  moving  principle  of  all  its  activity. 
There  is  thus  a  complete  circle  of  reality,  the  Divine  Reason 
being  at  once  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  existence.  Hence 
Aristotle  compares  the  universe  as  a  whole  to  a  well-ordered 
army  with  a  general  at  the  head,  and  to  an  organized  State,  in 
which  each  member  discharges  his  own  function,  though  the 
function  is  not  in  all  the  same.  The  inexhaustible  and  rational 
Divine  Energy  communicates  itself  to  the  eternal  substances  of 
the  stars,  which  communicate  their  energy  to  finite  and  change- 
able things,  and  these  ever  strive  towards  their  original  source  in 
virtue  of  the  energy  immanent  in  them.1 

JOHN  WATSON. 
QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY. 

i  Met.  10,  1075*11-25. 


PLURALISM  AND  THE  CREDENTIALS  OF  MONISM. 

r  I  ^HE  problem  which  I  shall  consider  in  this  paper  is  one  of 
-•-  the  most  persistent,  one  of  the  most  portentous,  problems 
in  all  philosophy.  On  its  solution  the  solution  of  most  of  the 
interesting  problems  of  philosophy  depends.  In  its  most  general 
reference  it  is  :  What  is  the  meaning  and  worth  of  personality  ? 
Are  persons  ultimately  real,  or  are  'they  only  parts  of  some  larger 
reality  ?  Is  reality  (the  meaning  of  this  word  I  assume  at  pres- 
ent to  need  no  further  definition)  one  or  many?  "  If,"  says  Soc- 
rates in  the  Phcedrus,  "I  find  any  one  who  is  able  to  discover 
the  one  and  the  many,  I  follow  in  his  footsteps  as  in  those  of  a 
God."  Ever  since  Plato's  time,  and  before,  this  problem  of  the 
One  and  the  Many  has  been  uppermost  in  philosophy ;  has  been, 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  borrowing  Plato's  word,  the 
'  divine '  problem.  I  do  not,  of  course,  claim  to  be  able  to  solve 
this  large  problem  in  the  present  paper.  Even  if  one  had  the 
solution  in  his  keeping,  it  would  take  volumes  to  make  it  public. 
I  shall  consider  but  one  aspect  of  the  question.  I  shall  ask  the 
monistic,  or  unitary  solution  of  the  problem  for  its  credentials. 
And,  having  examined  these,  I  shall  ask  what  warrant  they  give 
for  fixing  the  basis  of  this  unity  in  a  one  world,  or  in  an  all-em- 
bracing God  or  Logos  ;  what  light  they  throw  upon  ultimate  re- 
ality, upon  the  true  nature  of  personality,  of  man's  position  in  the 
universe.  And  I  shall  endeavor  to  show — this  will  be  my  thesis 
— that  monism l  is  an  hypothesis  which  is  rendered  plausible  only 
because  reality  is  irreducibly  plural ;  that  it  is  only  because  per- 
sons are  ultimately  real  that  we  are  led  to  seek  unity  in  a  hy- 
pothetical monistic  'block -world,'  in  which  we  then  proceed — 
such  is  the  irony  of  thought ! — ourselves  to  masquerade  as  mere 
parts. 

I. 

I  am  well  aware  that  philosophers  are  apt  now-a-days  to  have 
eschatophobia,  and  look  upon  those  who  still  have  the  temerity  to 

1  Throughout  this  paper,  the  term  '  monism '  is  used  as  the  antithesis  of  <  pluralism, ' 
not  of  *  dualism.'     In  the  latter  reference  the  standpoint  of  the  paper  is  monistic. 
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speak  of  ultimate  reality,  or  ultimate  anything,  as  mere  scholastic 
survivals.  It  is  the  fashion,  in  some  quarters  at  least,  to  profess 
humility,  to  frown  on  la  haute  philosophic,  and  plod  away  in  a 
limited  field,  patiently  gathering  facts,  not  being  sure  that  any- 
thing will  come  of  it  at  all,  but  satisfied  to  think  that  after  all  in 
the  end  something  somehow  may.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  I  regard  this  professedly  humble  attitude  as  a 
mark  of  intellectual  decadence  and  supercilious  dilettantism. 
Even  the  science  of  psychology  cannot  dispense  with  a  meta- 
physic,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  willing  to  abandon  all  attempts  to 
consider  a  large  number  of  topics  to  which  even  the  most  scien- 
tific of  its  modern  devotees  still  fondly  cling.  And  most  of  the 
knotty  problems  of  philosophy  depend  for  their  solution  upon  the 
position  which  one  takes,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  on 
this  question  :  Is  the  real  one  or  many  ?  A  thinker  may  blink 
the  problem,  may  pretend  to  ignore  it ;  but  if  you  only  push  far 
enough  into  his  thinking,  you  will  find  that  in  much  of  what  he 
says  he  is  tacitly  assuming  an  answer  to  it. 

And  philosophers  may,  in  the  rough,  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  according  as  they  take  their  stand  upon  the  One  or  the 
Many.  But  the  odd  thing  is,  the  most  ardent  pluralists,  like 
Leibniz  and  Lotze,  in  the  end  bring  in  some  unity  which  threat- 
ens to  submerge  the  individual ;  and  the  most  cold-blooded 
and  clear-headed  monists,  like  Spinoza,  are  forced  to  admit 
some  kind  of  irreducible  plurality,  if  it  be  only  in  the  ultimate 
attributes  of  the  one  substance. 

The  remarkable  triumphs  of  science  in  the  present  century 
have,  naturally  enough,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  into  promi- 
nence the  monistic  hypothesis,  which  is,  as  we  shall  see,  the  one 
on  which  science  rests.  This  monism,  however,  may  take  either 
of  two  forms.  It  may  place  its  unity  in  the  world  without,  in  the 
spaced  and  timed  world  which  natural  science  deals  with — that  is, 
it  may  be  a  materialistic  monism  ;  or,  resting  upon  a  Kantian 
view  of  space  and  time,  it  may  be  led  to  regard  the  '  outer ' 
world  as  really  '  inner '  ;  as  a  world  of  thoughts,  which  are, 
however,  not  merely  my  thoughts,  but  the  thoughts  of  an  all- 
embracing  thinker.  Leaving  aside,  however,  the  peculiar  diffi- 
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culties  which  one  experiences  in  trying  to  think  any  such  views 
out  to  completeness,  they  are,  both  of  them,  equally  objection- 
able to  a  large  class  of  persons,  persons  who  are  not  so  much 
expert,  logical,  cloister  students,  as  men  of  affairs,  men  who  have 
felt  most  strongly  the  pulse-beat  of  practical  life.  For  these 
views  seem  to  make  the  world  and  its  history  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  individual,  this  particular  individual  that  I  am,  is 
helpless  to  alter  its  course.  The  denoument  was  declared  when 
the  first  word  was  uttered.  The  individual  thus  becomes  the 
mere  transient  expression  of  a  moment  in  the  great  world-pro- 
cess. As  the  Persian  poet  puts  it :  "  All  things  that  be  were 
long  since  marked  upon  the  tablet  of  creation  ....  The  day 
when  the  celestial  steed  of  golden  stars  was  saddled,  when  the 
proud  planets  and  the  constellations  were  created  ....  from 
that  same  day  the  divan  of  fate  decreed  our  lot." 

But  not  only  has  all  interest  departed  from  history  for  him 
who  regards  it  as  a  tale  that  is  already  told  ;  not  only  is  the  indi- 
vidual with  his  boundless  aspirations  left  in  hopeless  despair.  All 
our  moral  experiences,  all  our  affectional  experiences  lose  their 
meaning ;  ay,  and  even  truth  itself  becomes  an  empty  name,  on 
this  block -theory  of  the  universe  which  monism  of  either  kind 
sets  up.  It  is  vain  to  try  to  escape  by  saying  :  "  But  the  Abso- 
lute Himself,  whose  history  the  world  is  writing,  is  not  apart 
from  you.  He  lives  in  you,  and  you  in  Him,  ....  or  It. 
Your  true  self  is  the  author  of  the  book,  is  the  entire  book  it- 
self." For  the  question  is,  Is  it  my  true  self?  Is  it  myself, 
this  individual,  distinct  from  all  other  individuals,  and  from 
any  supposed  all-embracing  individual,  that  struggles,  and  wills, 
and  loves,  and  fancies  itself  free  ?  Is  it  this  self  of  mine  which 
/  would  make  efficient  in  the  world  ? 

Now  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  doers  of  deeds,  the  actors  in  the 
world,  rather  than  the  spectators,  who  are  most  apt  to  feel  the 
insufficiency  of  the  conclusion  which  would  make  the  world  all 
of  a  piece,  one  continuous  whole,  of  such  a  sort  that  the  "  flower 
in  the  crannied  wall,"  if  fully  and  completely  known,  would  tell 
"what  God  is  and  man  is."  Nature,  which  is  regarded  as  con- 
tinuous and  interdependent  to  such  an  extent  that  she  can  say  : 
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"Who  knoweth  one  of  my  meanings, 
Is  master  of  all  that  I  am," 

is  not  the  kind  of  nature  which  can  serve  me  as  a  field  of 
action.  Such  a  view  would  not  make  the  world  a  stage,  and  the 
men  and  women  players  on  it.  For  the  players  must  have  free- 
dom to  interpret  the  lines.  It  would  rather  make  it  one  big 
Punch-and-Judy-show,  in  which  we  were  mere  puppets,  bandied 
about  by  the  play  of  hidden  forces,  and  dancing  to  the  music  of 
the  almighty  bassoon. 

But  he  who  would  rebel  against  this  solid  (unitary)  world  finds 
much  difficulty  in  making  his  claim  appeal  to  the  philosopher. 
He  is  apt  either  to  give  up  the  effort  to  do  so,  and  simply  to  con- 
demn philosophers,  as  bloodless  ratiocinators,  whose  thinking 
leads  to  futile  or  fatuous  results,  or  else  to  join  Pascal  in  com- 
plaining, that  they  have  corrupted  the  order  established  by  God, 
"  en  cherchant  les  choses  profanes  avec  le  coeur,  et  les  divines  avec 
1'esprit."  It  is  to  the  heart,  and  not  to  the  reason  that  the  appeal 
must  be  made,  if  we  would  escape.  Or,  rather,  it  is  misplaced 
affection  which  has  brought  us  into  our  difficulty.  And,  as  Pas- 
cal further  says,  "  le  coeur  a  ses  raisons  que  la  raison  ne  connait 
pas."  Some,  again,  would  rest  the  case  on  a  simple  appeal  to 
individual  experience.  This  attitude  is  expressed  very  forcibly 
by  the  sturdy  Polish  defender  of  individualism-at-all -costs,  Pro- 
fessor Lutoslawski,  in  the  Monist  for  last  July.  "  I  know,"  he 
says  in  substance,  "  I  know  that  7  am  free,  that  /  am  eternally 
real,  that  /  am  no  mere  part  of  a  larger  whole.  If  you  have  not 
this  confidence — well  !  Perhaps  you  are  not  free,  perhaps  you 
are  a  mere  creature  of  cosmic  causes.  But,  for  my  part,  I  say  to 
any  such  devouring  unity  what  our  Polish  poet  Sienkiewitz  said 
to  the  Christian  god  :  '  I  derive  my  power  thence,  whence  thou 
derivest  thine.  Hence  I  fear  not  thee.' ' 

I  confess  myself  on  the  side  of  the  Polish  philosopher.  Every- 
thing to  my  mind  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  maintaining  a 
pluralistic  philosophy,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  world,  the  worth 
of  moral  (and  aesthetic)  judgments,  the  significance  of  our  emo- 
tional and  religious  life,  ay,  and  the  very  significance  of  our  search 
after  truth.  And  I  shall  assume  for  the  present  that  such  is  the 
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import  of  the  question — that  we  would  like  to  be  pluralists,  if  we 
only  could  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  imperious  claims  of  reason. 

II. 

The  immediate  question,  then,  is  :  Why  does  reason  seem  to 
demand  that  the  world  be  conceived  as  one  continuous  whole  ? 
Is  it  because  experience  tells  us  that  it  is  such  ?  Clearly  not. 
The  world  of  experience  is  a  world  full  of  gaps  and  breaks.  To 
be  sure,  science  succeeds  more  and  more  in  filling  these  gaps. 
But  when  all  is  done,  there  still  remain  many  breaks  which  are 
only  united  by  a  hypothesis,  by  the  assumption  that,  if  our  eyes 
were  keen  enough,  and  if  our  instruments  were  fine  enough,  we 
should  discover,  actually  experience,  the  continuity.  That  is  to 
say,  the  block -world  is  an  ideal.  And  science  rests  upon  it. 
Prove  to  the  scientists  that  Mr.  Charles  Pierce  is  right  in  holding 
that  their  experiments  are  far  from  showing  that  there  are  no  breaks 
in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  and  they  will  simply  retort :  "  That 
means  that  there  are  still  in  science  many  undiscovered  countries, 
that  her  work  is  not  yet  achieved."  But  they  will  never  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  nature  is  uniform  and  continuous,  if  you 
could  only  find  it  out. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  the  people  who  were 
from  the  first  most  strongly  impregnated  with  the  sense  of  unity, 
the  Semites,  never  reached  any  such  conception  of  a  solid,  unitary, 
thoroughly  coherent  world.  Miracles  were  always  in  order.  It  is 
to  the  more  polytheistic  races  that  we  must  turn  for  every  sort  of 
pantheism.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  such  a  unity  is  only 
reached  for  one  whose  starting  point  is  with  the  Many.  Why 
this  should  be  the  case,  we  shall  see  further  on. 

The  development  of  the  unitary  conception  with  the  Greeks  is 
most  instructive.  Olympus  was  always  an  unruly  household. 
There  were  many  hidden,  struggling,  conflicting  purposes  present 
in  the  universe.  But  this  variety  did  not  content  the  Greek  mind. 
Behind  the  Gods  in  Homer  looms  up  the  stern  figure  of  Fate,  to 
which  even  Zeus  is  subject.  This  unity  lurking  in  the  background 
of  Greek  thought  expresses  itself  in  many  Greek  myths,  in  the 
egg-myth,  in  the  Kronos-myth,  in  the  androgyn-myth.  But  these 
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give  nothing  more  than  the  suggestion  that,  after  all,  in  spite  of 
all  diversity,  there  is  some  sort  of  unity  present.  It  is  the  feeling 
of  diversity  and  discord  that  occasions  wonder  and  stimulates  the 
mind  to  search  for  the  unity  and  the  harmony  which  do  not  ap- 
pear. The  first  serious  efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  find  the  unity  are 
spent  in  a  study  of  nature.  Unconsciously,  to  this  notion  of  na- 
ture (tpbacz)  are  transferred  the  quality  of  Fate,  and  the  significant 
thought  in  the  myths  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  and  in  this  act  the 
very  notion  of  nature  is  for  the  first  time  reached,  of  nature,  that  is, 
which  has  a  character  of  its  own,  which  character,  if  known,  would 
explain  all  things  that  happen  in  it.  The  concept  of  the  essential 
oneness  of  the  world  has  appeared.  But  in  trying  to  think  the 
world  on  this  basis,  philosophy  ran  into  contradictions.  There  is 
no  unity  (no  permanence,  nothing  fixed),  said  the  Sophists,  in  the 
world  ((f'jmz).  Unity  is  agreement  of  men  with  one  another,  and 
that  is  a  mere  matter  of  convention.  Yes,  said  Socrates,  unity 
is  a  matter  of  agreement ;  but  does  it  follow  that  this  agree- 
ment is  merely  a  matter  of  convention  ?  Let  us  see  if  there  is 
not  an  inevitable  agreement  among  men,  at  least  in  matters  of 
conduct,  when  they  free  their  thought  from  self-contradiction ; 
when  they  think  whole  thoughts.  This  means,  added  Plato,  that 
we  are  each  capable  of  reaching  universal  thoughts,  of  discover- 
ing, each  in  himself,  the  norm  of  all  thinking.  These  complete 
thoughts  are  not,  therefore,  merely  objects  of  my  thinking.  They 
are  thoughts  laid  up  in  Heaven  from  the  beginning,  of  which  we 
have  had  a  vision  before  entering  upon  life  ;  they  are  the  "  clouds 
of  glory  "  which  we  "  trail  "  from  "  God,  who  is  our  home." 

The  question  which  Socrates  had  not  answered — how  unity 
can  be  found  in  the  thinking  of  many  individuals,  even  if,  just  be- 
cause they  are  thinking  beings,  their  thoughts,  when  free  from 
contradiction,  are  alike — Plato  answers  by  placing  the  real  source 
and  seat  of  that  unity  in  God,  who  is  just  that  system  of  universal 
notions  or  ideas  which  we,  in  our  learning,  re-discover  in  our- 
selves. The  unity  must  be  placed  somewhere,  and  it  cannot  be 
finally  placed  in  many  individuals,  even  if  in  their  essential  nature 
they  are  alike.  That  likeness  must  find  its  explanation  in  some 
higher  unity,  in  the  world  of  the  eternal  ideas. 
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What  I  want  to  bring  out  by  this  reference  is,  that  Greek  phi- 
losophy rested,  with  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  fact,  on  a 
prejudice  for  unity  ;  that  it  was  determined,  not  only  to  find  that 
unity,  but  to  place  it  when  found,  in  the  nature  of  the  common 
world,  in  essence,  in  reality,  whatever  that  might  prove  to  be. 
When  the  effort  to  find  and  place  it  in  nature  failed,  and  men 
sought  it  within,  forthwith  this  world  of  inner  unity,  of  coherent 
thought,  was  carried  into  the  heavens ;  the  old  concept  of  (pufftz 
re -appeared,  but  transfigured.  We  have  only  journeyed  from  a 
more  or  less  complete  material  monism,  to  a  more  inexorable 
ideal  monism.  Behind  the  clashing  wills  of  the  many  gods  the 
unifying  bond  was  Fate.  This  Fate  took  form  in  the  early  phi- 
losophers' conception  of  nature,  only  to  show  that  there  it  could 
not  rest,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  stubborn  pluralism  of 
the  Sophists  and  Socrates,  and  to  appear  again  in  Plato's  univer- 
sal man  in  the  heavens,  whose  ideas  or  coherent  thoughts  are  the 
essence  of  the  world. 

Now  this  Greek  development  has  the  advantage,  which  all 
things  Greek  have,  of  rare  simplicity ;  and  it  brings  out  into  re- 
lief the  three  attitudes  which  are  usually  taken  by  thinkers  :  (i) 
there  is  a  continuity,  and  its  seat  is  in  nature  ;  (2)  there  is  a 
continuity,  and  its  seat  is  in  God,  the  Logos,  in  Brahm  ;  (3) 
there  is  no  real  continuity  at  all,  no  necessary  coherence,  and  it 
is  only  convention  or  habit  that  leads  us  to  suppose  that  there  is. 
I  propose  now,  by  examining  the  grounds  of  these  different  atti- 
tudes, to  indicate  a  fourth,  which  satisfies  at  once  the  natural 
longing  for  unity,  that  is,  pays  due  respect  to  the  continuous 
world  which  science  and  philosophy  seem  to  demand  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  respects  our  natural  repugnance  to  a  rigid  unity, 
that  is,  satisfies  the  religious,  moral,  and  emotional  needs  of  man- 
kind, and  saves  for  experience  its  significance  to  the  individual. 

III. 

) 
The  starting  point  of  the  modern  thinker  is  with  consciousness, 

and  his  first  step  is  universal  doubt.  But,  after  the  clean  sweep 
of  Cartesian  doubt,  what  remains  ?  Simply  experience  itself, 
minus  all  theories  about  it.  More  accurately,  there  remains  for 
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me  my  experience.  There  is,  however,  a  distinction  within  my 
own  experience  between  two  orders  of  facts,  which  leads  at  first 
to  the  supposition  of  two  worlds,  an  inner  and  an  outer.  This 
real  distinction  is  often,  and  no  less  crudely,  stated  as  a  distinction 
between  mind  and  matter.  And  the  endless  and  fruitless  dis- 
cussions of  so-called  psychological  parallelism,  to  which  we 
have  been  treated  in  recent  years,  have  no  meaning  apart  from 
this  crude  realistic  attitude.  Less  naive  philosophers  describe 
this  distinction  as  holding  between  experiences  which  occur  in 
time  only,  and  experiences  which  are  also  events  in  space.  Re- 
cent writers  on  psychology,  however,  have  shown  that  all  our 
feelings,  even  our  most  intimate  emotions,  have  some  kind  of  a 
spatial  quality.  This  is  the  philosophical  value  of  Professor 
James'  theory  of  the  emotions.  And  the  theory  might,  I  think, 
be  extended  still  further.  It  might  be  shown  that  even  our  most 
complex  thoughts,  our  most  transcendental  speculations,  have, 
when  examined  closely,  and  regarded  as  mere  data  of  conscious- 
ness, also  some  local  habitation,  have,  at  least,  some  vague  feel- 
ing of  a  spatial  reference. 

The  difference  between  these  two  orders  in  my  experience 
must  then  find  some  other  explanation.  And  where  is  this  to  be 
sought  ?  Now,  it  is  noticeable  that,  in  proportion  as  the  space 
reference  becomes  the  obvious  thing  about  my  experience,  I  re- 
gard it  as  occurring  in  an  order  of  experiences  immediately  given 
to  me,  and,  as  such,  apparently  independent  of  me  and  of  any 
effort  of  mine.  This  feeling  of  independence-of-me  becomes 
itself  the  occasion  of  my  regarding  the  sum  of  such  experiences 
as  forming  a  coherent  world  and  possessing  a  unity  of  its  own,  in 
so  far  as  I  personify  them  as  nature,  and  no  further  ;  in  so  far, 
that  is,  as  I  duplicate  the  centre  of  activity,  and  posit  a  power 
other  than  myself,  which  I  make  responsible  for  these  experi- 
ences of  mine,  which  I  feel  to  be  beyond  my  control,  I  have  put 
an  ideal  and  independent  unity  into  this  one  group  of  my  ex- 
periences. 

But  why  should  I  assume  such  an  independent  source  of 
activity  ?  Clearly  I  never  experienced  it.  Hume's  analysis  here 
is  complete.  I  must  bring  this  notion  to  nature,  to  my  physical 
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experiences,  if  I  would  find  it  there.  Now,  why  should  I  not,  on 
recognizing  this,  discard  the  notion  altogether,  refuse  to  admit 
that  there  is  any  coherence,  any  necessary  connection  for  me  in 
the  world  of  nature  ?  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  as  some  Kantians 
are  wont  to  do,  that  my  first  and  smallest  experience,  to  be  an 
experience  for  me  at  all,  involves  the  correlation  of  that  experi- 
ence with  all  possible  experiences,  involves,  as  they  say,  in  the 
jargon  a  part  of  the  school,  the  "  transcendental  synthetic  unity 
of  apperception."  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  it  should  have,  at 
the  time  of  its  being  experienced,  some  connection  or  other  for 
me  with  my  preceding  and  subsequent  experiences ;  in  so  far 
as  these  come  within  my  present  ken.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  one  pervading  unity  in  all  my  experiences, 
but  that  in  each  experience,  at  the  time  of  its  being  experienced, 
there  should  be  some  unity.  In  a  word,  my  experience  would 
be  just  as  real/<?r  me,  if,  like  the  picture  in  the  kaleidoscope,  it 
changed  completely  at  every  turn,  at  every  turn  presenting  some 
kind  of  coherence  in  the  various  parts  of  the  picture  which  is  for 
the  moment  in  view.  No  unity  supposed  to  go  beyond  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  my  present  experience  is 
ever  given  to  me  in  experience  itself,  either  directly,  or  as  its  a 
priori  condition.  It  is  an  ideal  introduced  into  experience,  and 
that,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  for  certain  theoretical  and 
practical  purposes,  and  valid  only  so  far  as  these  purposes 
demand. 

To  be  sure,  inasmuch  as  experiences  do  come,  whether  I  will 
or  no,  I  must  construct  some  sort  of  connection  between  my 
present  experience  and  possible  future  experiences,  before  they 
occur,  unless  I  would  be  wiped  out  of  existence  by  some  fatal 
collision  with  the  unexpected  ;  and  since  I  do  this  on  the  analogy 
of  the  past,  I  am  bound,  for  safety's  sake,  to  assume  a  relative 
continuity.  But  I  need  not  assume  any  complete  and  thorough- 
going unity  for  this  purpose.  We  have  not,  therefore,  in  this 
fact  of  the  stubbornness  of  nature  found  the  explanation  of  the 
distinction  between  the  two  orders  of  experience  above  referred 
to. 

And,  if  the  individual  be  conceived  in  his  isolation,  it  is  not 
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necessary  for  him  to  introduce  any  complete  unity  into  liis  na- 
ture-experiences. Each  can  reign  supreme  in  the  world  of  his 
own  private  experiences.  I  can  wield  the  sceptre  to  my  heart's 
content  over  the  shrubs  and  brutes  in  my  own  back-yard.  I  can 
lavishly  spend  my  millions — in  Spain.  Nay,  I  can  even  go  abroad 
into  the  larger  world,  and  "  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things 
entire,"  and  re-mold  it  as  "  near  to  the  heart's  desire  "  as  I  please — 
by  becoming  an  errant  Don  Quixote  To  be  sure,  experience 
would  then  be  for  me  full  of  surprises.  But  to  our  hypothetical 
individual,  living  in  utter  isolation  from  his  fellows,  such  sur- 
prises would  merely  take  the  place  of  the  variety  which  the  com- 
mon man  enjoys  in  his  social  experiences.  My  world  would  not 
be  reliable  ;  but  why  need  it  be  ?  If  all  alone,  I  could  thrive  on 
caprice,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  chance  to  kill  me.  But  such  a 
world  would  be  a  crazy  world.  The  insane  man  is  just  the  man 
who  lives  in  a  world  all  his  own.  It  is  not  a  world  in  which 
social  relations  are  possible.  One  can  have  no  social  relations 
with  a  crazy  man,  in  so  far  as  crazy,  just  because  there  is  no 
meeting-ground  in  a  reliable  common  world  of  experience.  Re- 
liability is  here  the  sine  qua  non.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  growth  in  the  rigidity  of  the  conception  of  the  world  has 
gone  pari  passu  with  advancement  in  complexity  of  civilization. 
This  led  first  to  an  accurate  measurement  of  time  and  space 
relations  ;  for  time  and  space  are  just  the  raw  form  of  a  thor- 
oughly reliable  common  world  of  experience.  An  effort  to 
measure  and  determine  accurately  events  in  space  and  time  fol- 
lowed. The  mathematical  preceded  the  other  sciences  in  develop- 
ment, because  it  is  primarily  in  space  and  time  that  individuals 
are  thoroughly  and  intimately  related  to  one  another.  In  re- 
gard to  the  events  occurring  in  space  and  time,  individuals  who 
have  reached  the  stage  of  self-consciousness,  are  less  intimately 
related  ;  for,  as  soon  as  these  events  are  recognized  as  thoughts, 
or  phenomena,  the  common  world  is  broken  up  into  as  many 
worlds  as  there  are  individuals.  Unity  here  must  therefore  be 
created.  Continuity  becomes  an  ideal,  and  is  an  ideal  which  is 
essential  to  social  life.  In  this,  then,  we  find  the  explanation  of 
the  real  difference  between  the  two  orders  of  my  experience  ; 
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the  one  I  regard  as  my  private  life,  and  the  other,  while 
equally  mine,  is  also  in  a  field  of  common  experience  sharable  by 
all  sane,  that  is,  social  beings. 

IV. 

Now,  there  are  two  conceivable,  thoroughly  reliable,  continu- 
ous worlds,  (i)  A  world  of  brute  necessity,  a  block-world  of 
common  experience ;  and  it  is  here  immaterial  whether  the  con- 
tinuity be  placed  in  nature  and  stated  as  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
sistence of  force,  the  conservation  of  energy,  or  the  uniformity  of 
the  quantum  of  motion ;  or,  in  God,  or  the  Logos,  and  stated  in 
terms  of  some  monistic  idealism.  (2)  A  world  constituted  6f  many 
individuals,  living  in  perfect  freedom  and  independence,  one  of 
another  and  of  a  world  of  given  common  experience,  provided 
each  individual  has  attained  perfect  knowledge,  granting,  always 
that  individuals  have  a  like  nature,  a  common  reason,  when  they 
come  to  a  full  knowledge  of  themselves.  And  this  is  also  the 
assumption  of  sociability.  The  seat  of  continuity  here  would  be 
placed  in  many  persons  taken  each  in  his  totality,  that  is,  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  being.  It  is  easy  to  show,  however,  that  the 
first  of  these  conditions,  although  giving  us  a  reliable  world, 
nevertheless  is  inadequate  to  give  us  any  basis  for  our  moral,  our 
religious,  and  our  affectional  experiences ;  that  is,  it  would  not 
give  us  a  world  in  which  the  higher  social  relations  were  possible. 
Nor  would  it  give  us  a  world  in  which  truth  itself  could  have  any 
significance.  For  truth  in  a  world  where  all  is  necessitated  could 
merely  be  the  inevitable  tipping  of  the  scales  in  one  direction  or 
the  other.  It  would,  therefore,  not  be  a  world  for  self-conscious 
beings  at  all,  and  thus  sociability  could  be  no  more  in  it  than 
such  as  may  be  conceived  between  stones,  plants,  and  animals, 
driven  about  by  brute  instinct  and  by  force  of  habit.  The  second 
of  these  conditions,  however,  is  certainly  not  the  one  at  present 
realized.  At  best  it  can  be  conceived  only  as  a  goal  infinitely 
removed. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  either  we  must  admit  some  of  our 
experiences,  and  amongst  them  those  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
the  most  real,  to  be  due  to  mere  illusion,  to  ignorance  on  our 
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part,  or  else,  that  we  live  in  a  world  which  is  not,  and  cannot  by 
any  hypothesis,  be  conceived  as  wholly  reliable.  In  a  word,  we 
are  living  in  a  semi-crazy  world.  And,  indeed,  does  not  a  world 
in  which  selfish  greed,  bitter  jealousies,  class-hatred,  personal 
enmities,  murder,  war,  and  pillage,  are  the  order — in  short,  the 
world  which  socialists  are  fond  of  painting  in  lurid  colors — appear 
to  be  a  crazy  world  ?  And  the  least  reliable,  the  craziest  world 
of  all,  would  appear  to  be  that  governed  by  a  democracy.  Here 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  maximum  of  unaccountable  forces. 
Such  a  government  is  defensible,  only  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  better  preparation  for  the  higher  unity  which  we 
have  pictured  as  the  goal  of  individual  endeavor,  and  offers  a 
better  field  for  the  development  of  the  higher  social  relations, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  impossible  in  the  lower  brute  or 
mechanical  unity,  than  any  other  form.  But  such  a  government 
is  certainly  doomed  to  failure,  if  the  world  has  not  advanced  far 
enough  to  substitute  some  other  unity  than  that  which  is  found 
in  mechanism.  Otherwise  the  only  way  of  restoring  the  relia- 
bility which  is  essential  to  social  life  is  to  erect  some  kind  of 
mechanical  government,  such  as  the  socialists  would  establish,  or 
to  attempt  to  find  the  needed  unity  by  reverting  to  the  one- 
headedness  of  a  monarchy,  wherein  only  one  man's  caprice  must 
be  reckoned  with,  and  this  can,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  be  re- 
duced to  a  unity. 

So  far,  we  have  seen  that  the  conception  of  a  unitary  world  is 
an  ideal  which  is  necessary  for  certain  purposes,  and  is  justifiable 
only  by  its  end,  which  is  harmonious  social  action.  But  where  is 
this  unity  placed  ?  In  part  in  a  world  of  given  common  experi- 
ence, or  more  accurately  in  that  part  of  my  experience  which  is 
conceived  as  also  entering  directly  into  the  experience  of  others  ; 
and  in  part  in  the  world  of  my  experience  which  is  conceived  as 
constructed  by  me,  but  upon  principles  of  universal  reason,  and 
by  other  beings  like  me,  but  equally  upon  principles  of  universal 
reason.  In  a  word,  it  is  placed  in  part  in  a  world  regarded  as 
merely  given,  and  in  part  in  a  world  regarded  as  my  own  creation 
and  the  creation  of  my  fellow  men.  Of  the  relation  of  these 
two  grounds  of  unity  to  each  other  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
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later.  For  the  rest,  there  is  no  unity,  and  the  world  is  full  of 
strife,  war,  and  caprice.  But  the  social  relations,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  search  for  truth,  demand  that  the  individual  be  con- 
sidered as  sovereign  and  self-determined,  in  a  word,  as  a  person, 
and  capable  of  actually  interfering  in  the  course  of  common  ex- 
perience. And  now  our  unity  is  broken  up  into  a  pluralism, 
which  threatens  utter  anarchy,  unless  in  the  common  world  of 
immediately  given  experience,  and  in  the  social  world  of  unity 
constructed  by  the  joint  endeavor  of  rational  beings,  we  can  still 
find  enough  that  is  reliable  to  sail  a  state  and  found  a  society  on. 
In  order,  then,  that  social  life  may  be  possible,  the  world  must 
be  reliable  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  with  certainty  judge  the 
future  by  the  past.  In  so  far  as  complex  social  relations  depend 
upon  facts  given  in  a  world  of  common  experience,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  determined  by  the  independent  will  of  rational  be- 
ings, these  facts  must  be  ideally  constructive  as  a  world  of  con- 
tinuity. But,  in  so  far  as  the  higher  personal  relations  demand 
the  recognition  of  the  autonomy  of  the  individuals  concerned, 
and  their  free  agency,  the  facts  in  the  world  of  common  exper- 
ience to  which  they  give  rise  cannot  be  wholly  stated  in  terms  of 
this  ideal,  one,  continuous  world.  Real  interruptions  in  the  order 
of  events  are  here  necessary.  Now  these  interruptions  seem  to 
make  our  world  unreliable  once  more.  They  introduce  an  incal- 
culable element,  and  thus  threaten  the  possibility  of  the  very 
social  relations  which  called  for  their  recognition.  It  is  clear 
then  that  the  ideal  basis  of  social  relations  must  make  possible 
the  introduction  of  some  other  kind  of  unity  than  that  which  the 
exact  sciences  would  put  into  nature.  The  existence  of  inde- 
pendent individuals,  as  efficient  causes  in  the  world,  must  not  de- 
stroy irretrievably  the  unity  and  reliability  of  experience.  How 
then  is  this  higher  unity  to  be  conceived  ?  The  answer  is  clear 
enough  when  we  remember  that  in  the  one  case  the  unity  is  con- 
ceived as  mechanical.  Every  event  in  experience  is  regarded  as 
determined  a  parte  post.  But  we  were  led  to  regard  this  kind  of 
unity  as  insufficient  because  it  left  no  room  for  freely  acting  per- 
sons ;  that  is,  for  beings  who  act  for  their  own  ends,  for  individ- 
uals whose  deeds  are,  in  part  at  least,  determined  a  parte  ante. 
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It  follows,  then,  that,  if  unity  is  to  be  possible  in  a- world  which 
includes  free  agents,  it  is  only  because  somehow  each  individual 
comprehends,  that  is,  is  able  to  appreciate,  the  ends  of  all  other 
individuals.  Each  individual,  in  other  words,  is  to  be  conceived 
as  related  in  his  full  extent  to  a  world  of  given  common  ex- 
periences, and  also  fully  related  to  a  kingdom  of  ends  which 
includes  the  purposes  of  all  free  beings. 

The  postulates,  then,  of  perfect  sociability  are  :  (i)  that  the 
world  of  experience  be  conceived  as  one  coherent  whole,  with  all 
its  determinations  in  itself,  with  all  its  future  history  written  in  its 
present  manifestations,  yktf  in  so  far  as  free  intelligent  agents  are 
not  efHcient  factors  in  determining  events  in  it ;  and  (2)  that, 
when  such  agents  are  real  causes  in  it,  their  actions  must  be  in- 
telligent ;  that  is,  must  be  determined  by  ends  which  may  be 
appreciated  by  all  rational  beings.  Thus  only  can  men  be  free, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  world  be  reliable.  And  (3)  that  individ- 
uals be  regarded  as  free  and  efficient  agents,  as  real  determiners 
of  events  in  the  world  of  our  common  experience. 

These  are  the  postulates  of  perfect  sociability,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  of  a  thoroughly  sane  world.  In  the  actual  world 
to-day,  it  is  evident  that  these  are  merely  postulates,  that  they 
are  the  bases  of  an  ideal  construction  of  things.  This  may  be 
either  because  there  are  individuals  who  act  capriciously  ;  that  is, 
without  reference  to  ends  appreciable  by  all,  or  because  our 
knowledge  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  all  ra- 
tional conduct.  In  a  word,  in  the  present  world  perfect  sociability 
is  not  possible ;  there  is  more  or  less  confusion  and  discord,  be- 
cause we  are  all  more  or  less  insane,  because  each  is,  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  determined  to  construct  the  world  as  if  it  were 
his  own  private  property. 

V. 

So  much  for  the  unitary  theory  and  its  credentials.  We  have 
now  to  ask  what  light,  if  any,  this  discussion  throws  upon  the 
nature  of  personality.  Is  not  the  person  lost  in  these  two 
grounds  of  unity  which  we  have  discovered  as  the  conditions  of 
sanity  ?  We  may  answer  at  once  that  such  cannot  be  the  case. 
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For  the  only  test  of  sanity  was  after  all  sociability,  which  is  the 
same  as  saying  that,  apart  from  the  recognition  of  a  real  and  ulti- 
mate pluralism  there  is  no  occasion  even  for  the  introduction  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  solid  block-world.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
the  Semites  never  reached  any  such  view. 

What  then  is  the  truth  in  regard  to  these  things  ?  Simply 
this  :  The  world  must  be  conceived  as  altogether  coherent  and 
interdependent  in  so  far  as  free  individuals  do  not  freely  act  in  it. 
Such  individuals  must,  however,  be  conceived  as  capable  of  so 
acting,  capable  of  interrupting  sequences,  of  changing  the  history 
of  the  world — at  least  to  some  extent.  We  have  the  same 
ground  for  demanding  the  latter  that  we  have  for  demanding  the 
former.  Both  demands  rest,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  native  biases, 
on  deep-rooted  prejudices  ;  and  both  find  their  sanction  in  the 
same  motive,  namely,  in  the  possibility  of  a  sociable  or  sane 
world.  And  it  is  a  pitiful  confession  of  impotence  to  make  per- 
sons who  are  the  bases  of  these  social  relations  mere  parts  of  the 
appearance  world,  in  order  to  fit  some  preconceived  notion  of  the 
kind  of  unity  which  is  demanded.  Such  an  attitude  can,  in  the 
end,  lead  only  to  contradiction,  as  it  has  done  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Bradley,  who  is  the  best  exponent  of  this  kind  of  monism. 
His  work  on  Appearance  and  Reality  is,. in  effect,  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  monism. 

How  the  interruptions  in  the  order  of  events  in  the  world  of 
common  experience  are  to  be  conceived  as  real,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  continuity  of  the  world,  is  another  question,  which 
I  shall  now  briefly  consider.  In  order  to  make  this  clear,  I  avail 
myself  of  an  illustration  that  has  sometimes  been  employed  by 
psychologists,  in  order  to  show  how  the  facts  in  the  world  of  nature 
may  be  conceived  as  forming,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  a  closed 
system,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  another  point  of  view,  as 
subject  to  actual  interference  from  without.  Here  is  a  weight  sus- 
pended in  the  air  by  a  string.  The  string  breaks,  and  the  so-called 
'  energy  of  position'  is  now  '  energy  of  motion.'  But  there  is  no 
new  energy  created  in  the  universe  by  the  breaking  of  the  string. 
Now  the  relation  is  from  the  physical  point  of  view  in  no  wise 
altered,  if,  instead  of  breaking  of  itself,  the  string  should  be  cut 
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So  far  as  this  particular  system  is  concerned,  it  is  altogether  im- 
material whether  the  string  be  cut  or  broken.  This  illustration 
has,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  used  only  in  order  to  state 
the  possible  efficiency  of  the  mental  in  the  physical  series,  without 
breaking  in  upon  the  coherence  of  the  physical,  when  regarded 
in  itself.  For  this  purpose  the  illustration  is  insufficient,  just  be- 
cause the  crucial  difficulty  is  to  explain  how  any  mental  fact  can 
play  the  part  of  scissors  to  a  physical  string.  The  whole  diffi- 
culty here,  however,  arises  from  a  crude  dualistic  way  of  stating 
the  relation  between  the  two  orders  of  facts  which  I  distinguish 
within  my  experience.  As  I  have  shown  above,  the  only  ground 
for  making  this  distinction,  is  the  fact  that  I  conceive  myself  as 
living  in  a  world  of  my  individual  experiences  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  world  of  experiences  which,  while  equally  mine,  are  also 
the  experiences  of  others.  Here,  then,  there  is  no  such  gap  as 
that  between  the  mental  and  the  physical  to  be  bridged.  Nor  is 
there  any  gap  between  the  two  orders  of  my  experience,  the 
private  and  the  at-once-private-and-public.  All  that  is  necessary 
then,  is  to  suppose  that  I  have  some  private  personal  line  of  con- 
nection with  certain  private-and-public  groups  of  experiences,  and 
that  my  private  connection  with  these  public-private  experiences 
enables  me  to  play  the  part  of  the  scissors,  and,  occasionally  at 
least,  to  cut  strings,  thereby  determining  the  direction  which  shall 
be  given  to  the  so-called  '  energies '  of  the  common  world. 
This  is  precisely  what  we  have  in  our  bodies,  which  are  just  those 
groups  of  our  public-private  experiences  with  which  our  purely 
private  lives  are  most  intimately  connected. 

The  world  of  nature  may  then  be  conceived  as  coherent,  and 
the  individual  none  the  less  be  a  real,  efficient,  free  cause  in  de- 
termining the  order  of  its  events. 

But  now  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us  once  more  :  How 
is  our  world  to  become  reliable,  if  it  contain  autonomous  agents  ? 
We  have  seen  that,  to  introduce  reliability  in  a  world  of  this  sort, 
we  must  conceive  the  actions  of  such  individuals  as  determined 
by  ends  which  are  appreciable  to  all.  And  we  have  also  seen 
that  the  present  world  is  not  thus  reliable.  We  must  conclude, 
then,  that  if  our  world  is  to  become  thoroughly  sane,  social,  and 
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reliable,  each  agent  in  it  must  so  act  that  his  motives  may  be  ap- 
preciable to  all ;  must  so  act  that  all  who  know  him  may  always 
rely  upon  his  conduct.  Each  individual  must  then,  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  being,  comprehend  the  ends  of  all  other  rational  indi- 
viduals. But  it  does  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  follow  from  this, 
that  the  hypothetical  individual,  whom  we  will  suppose  to  have 
discovered  his  true  comprehensive  self,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  have 
been  able  to  enter  into  and  appreciate  the  rational  activities  of  all 
other  beings,  would  find  that  he  and  his  fellow  beings  were  all, 
and  in  all  ways,  alike  ;  that  he  would  have  become  himself  the 
one  and  all-embracing  reality.  I  can  enter  into  the  lives  of  those 
who  do  not  act  according  to  my  ideals.  I  can  appreciate  vicari- 
ously the  motives  of  a  sentimental  slummer,  of  a  Bryan,  of  an 
Ingersoll,  and  to  some  extent,  even  the  motives  which  actuate  the 
present  German  Emperor,  though  they  are  not  motives  which 
would  determine  conduct  for  me.  My  conduct,  that  is,  is  deter- 
mined by  other  ends. 

The  relation  which  is  presupposed  in  the  condition  of  actual 
reliability  in  a  world  which  admits  many  independent  free  beings, 
does  imply  that  each  individual,  taken  in  his  totality,  is  absolute, 
infinite,  divine,  and  in  intimate  communion,  with  all  other  indi- 
viduals taken  in  their  totality.  But  it  does  not  imply  that  he  is 
numerically  identical  with  them.  It  only  implies  this  for  one  who 
assumes  that  all  relation  is  limitation,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
all  beings  living  in  relation  to  each  other  are,  in  so  far,  members 
of  an  appearance-world.  Mr.  Bradley,  to  be  sure,  assumes  that 
we  must  hold  relation  to  be  a  badge  of  unreality,  and  so  makes 
quick  work  with  pluralism.  The  Many,  he  says,  must  either  be 
in  relation  to  each  other  or  not.  If  they  are  not,  then  why  need 
iwwe  assume  a  Many  ?  And  if  they  are,  why  then,  in  so  far,  they 
are  unreaL_  But  this  is  a  palpable  begging  of  the  question.  For 
the  whole  point  at  issue  is  whether  or  not  relations  are  conceiva- 
ble which  are  not  limitations.  I  maintain  that  they  are,  and  that 
the  most  real  and  precious  experiences  of  life  are  of  this  order. 
Love,  even  on  its  lower  level,  is  a  blending  of  individuals  in 
unity,  whereby  the  independent  individuality  of  each  is  but  in- 
tensified. In  higher,  pure  spiritual  love,  still  more  is  this  the 
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case.  And  all  our  truly  religious  experiences  are  of  this  order. 
Ay,  and  so  is  the  experience  one  has  when  he  recognizes  for  him- 
self a  truth.  It  is  for  him  a  truth,  and  not  merely  the  opinion  or 
dictum  of  another,  just  because  it  is  his  own  free  and  independent 
insight  into  the  coherence  or  non-coherence  of  a  set  of  observed 
relations. 

We  may,  then,  conclude  that  neither  of  the  kinds  of  unity 
which  sanity  demands  involves  the  suppression,  or  final  absorp- 
tion, of  the  individual  in  some  larger  whole.  Nay,  we  must  even 
add,  that  such  absorption  would  render  both  these  kinds  of  unity 
meaningless.  We  may,  therefore,  reject  the  necessity-fetich  in 
every  form.  Necessitarianism  is  not  a  revealed  truth  which  the 
modern  world  has  received.  It  is  nothing  but  a  scientific  buga- 
boo. And  its  origin  may  be  clearly  traced  to  an  exclusive  reli- 
ance upon  one  of  our  native  biases ;  upon  that,  namely,  which 
considers  exclusively  a  common  world  of  given  facts  and  the  kind 
of  unity  which  it  demands.  It  is  a  part  of  that  dogmatism  which 
a  more  thorough-going  critique  would  dispel. 

In  its  early  developments,  political  economy  was  more  like  an 
exact  science  than  it  is  to-day.  Later  economists  found  that,  in 
describing  man  as  a  money -making  animal,  writers  had  forgotten 
only  one  thing,  namely,  that,  after  all,  he  was  a  man.  Political 
theorists,  with  their  notions  of  society  as  an  organism,  and 
socialists  who  would  put  these  notions  into  practice,  are  making 
just  the  same  error.  And  now  some  so-called  scientists — or,  shall 
I  say,  philosophers  ? — are  busy  trying  to  explain  the  religious 
experiences  of  mankind  by  discovering  their  psycho-motor  re- 
actions. And  philosophers  of  no  little  fame  have  taught  that 
thought  is  a  mere  secretion,  like  bile.  All  these  misdirected  ef- 
forts, and  many  others  of  the  same  sort,  spring  from  a  common 
source,  and  rest  upon  the  same  dogmatism — upon  the  determi- 
nation to  reduce  all  the  facts  of  experience  to  data  presented 
to  some  mere  spectator,  and  connected  with  one  another  by 
laws  of  inexorable  necessity,  so  that  the  past  always  determines 
the  future.  In  a  word,  they  are  all  parts  of  the  worship  of  the 
block-world-idol,  which  is  the  modern  Juggernaut,  threatening 
to  crush  the  individual  under  its  weight. 
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We  can  escape  from  this  catastrophe,  however,  only  by  insist- 
ing upon  the  limitations  of  the  attitude  of  the  natural  scientist, 
and  the  kind  of  unity  of  which  he  is  in  search.  Such  a  unity  will 
never  be  sufficient  for  any  science  which  regards  man,  in  part  at 
least,  in  the  light  of  his  higher  activity,  and,  least  of  all,  for  phil- 
osophy. Here  the  essential  factor  is  human  freedom.  In  the 
former  case,  we  stand  face  to  face  with  a  world  of  facts,  which 
from  the  first  we  are  determined  to  consider  as  forming  one  in- 
exorably coherent  world,  because  it  must  be  reliable  :  otherwise 
we  cannot  make  it  so.  In  the  latter,  we  confront,  in  addition,  a 
world  of  persons,  of  self-activities,  of  beings  who  choose,  and  who, 
in  so  far,  direct  the  course  of  events  in  the  light  of  certain  ends. 
And  if  any  unity  is  to  be  allowed  here,  if  this  world  is  to  be  made 
reliable,  this  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  involve  our 
returning  again  to  the  block-world  of  natural  science.  As  Em- 
erson has  said  :  "  When  virtue  is  in  presence,  all  subordinate 
powers  sleep.  On  its  own  level,  or  in  view  of  nature,  tempera- 
ment is  final.  I  see  not,  if  one  be  once  caught  in  this  trap  of 
so-called  sciences,  any  escape  for  the  man  from  the  links  of  phys- 
ical necessity.  Given  such  an  embryo,  such  a  history  must  fol- 
low. On  this  platform,  one  lives  in  a  sty  of  sensualism,  and 
would  soon  come  to  suicide.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the  cre- 
ative power  should  exclude  itself.  Into  every  intelligence  there 
is  a  door  which  is  never  closed  through  which  the  creator  passes. 
The  intellect,  seeker  of  absolute  truth,  or  the  heart,  lover  of  ab- 
solute good,  intervenes  for  our  succor,  and  at  one  whisper  of 
these  high  powers  we  awake  from  ineffectual  struggles  with  this 
nightmare.  We  hurl  it  into  its  own  hell,  and  cannot  again  con- 
tract ourselves  to  so  base  a  state." 

CHAS.   M.  BAKEWELL. 


EPISTEMOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.1 
A  FATAL  PARALLELISM. 

THE  theory  of  knowledge,  that  prevails  even  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  doctrine  of  matter  and  material  qualities,  to 
which  physical  science  is  still  loyal,  can  be  shown  not  only  to  be 
born  and  bred  of  a  fundamental  dualism  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter, but  also  each  one  of  them  quite  within  its  own  sphere  to  have 
reproduced  the  very  dualism  by  which  the  two  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  completely  separated.  Of  course  any  one  with  the 
monistic  standpoint,  or  with  the  scientific  instinct  for  unity  and 
conservation,  could  expect  nothing  else.  Whatever  either  of  the 
two  sciences  expels  from  one  door  seems  bound  to  seek  and  to  get 
admission  at  another.  Physical  science  needs  not  only  the  mind 
of  the  scientist  but  also  something  fully  representative  of  mind  in 
the  phenomena  that  it  studies,  and  epistemology  in  its  turn  can- 
not do  without  some  substitute  for  matter. 

The  dualism  in  epistemology  has  been  frequently  noticed  and 
criticised,  and  its  parallel  in  physical  science  has  not  escaped  at- 
tention, but  so  far  as  I  know  the  parallelism  itself  and  its  ob- 
viously fatal  effect  alike  upon  the  separating  dualism  and  upon 
the  reproducing  theories  have  not  been  very  definitely  indicated. 
So  to  this  fatal  parallelism  I  would  ask  attention ;  and,  if  at  the 
very  outset  any  one  reminds  me  that  to-day  no  science  should  be 
taken  too  seriously,  that  the  prevailing  sciences  are  all  positivistic, 
or  are  at  best  only  systems  of  mutually  corrective  assumptions  or 
errors,  that  their  assumed  dualism  is  methodological,  not  meta- 
physical, then  I  must  answer  emphatically  that  I  am  myself  quite 
unable  to  make  any  such  separation  of  form  and  substance.  Also, 
if  in  what  follows  any  one  finds  my  information  somewhat  behind 
the  times,  I  must  confess,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  well  aware 

1  This  paper  was  given,  in  large  part,  before  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion at  the  meeting  held  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28-30,  1897.  Since  presenting  it  I 
have  read  with  much  interest  Volkmann's  Erkenntnisstheoretische  Grundziige  der  Na- 
turwissenschaften  (Leipzig,  1896).  What  Dr.  Volkmann  says  is  certainly  corrobo- 
rative of  the  contentions  here,  but  he  seems  to  me  to  have  missed  the  real  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts  with  which  he  deals. 
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that  the  finding  is  quite  true,  but  in  the  second  place  that  in  such 
recent  changes  of  doctrines  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  I 
can  detect  no  real  departure  from  the  older  views.  I  have,  ac- 
cordingly, felt  justified  in  being  a  little  old-fashioned,  and  have 
even  imagined  an  advantage  in  relying  on  the  conventional  or 
less  advanced  doctrines.  It  is  no  new  principle  of  thought  that 
ignorance  is  not  without  its  positive  opportunity.  In  short,  only 
with  the  dualism  in  the  sciences  am  I  now  concerned,  and  with 
all  their  changes  the  sciences  seem  to  me  still  internally  dualistic. 

Now,  as  to  the  present-day  theory  of  knowledge,  this  has  in 
general  taken  the  standpoint  that  knowledge,  whether  as  sensa- 
tion or  as  conception,  is  a  peculiar  mental  product,  due  to  an  in- 
dependent reaction  upon  the  physical  rather  than  to  anything  like  a 
living  mediation  of  the  physical,  or  that  knowledge,  although  of 
the  external,  is  not  itself  externalizing.  The  theory  of  knowledge 
has  refused — and  I  think  is  still  refusing — in  any  real  way  to 
identify  the  subject  with  the  object,  the  thinker  with  his  thought. 
Thus,  even  in  its  most  recent  views,  it  has  found  in  the  sensation 
a  fundamental  principle  of  relationship,  but,  as  if  blind  to  its  own 
opportunity,  it  has  kept  the  sensation's  relationship  a  purely 
formal  thing,  and  so  naturally  enough  has  continued  to  think  of 
sensation  as  literally  a  consciousness  of  a  not-self,  and  to  limit 
perception  to  a  formal1  space  and  time  (space  and  time  serving 
only  as  the  media  of  the  relationship),  and  conception  to  a 
wholly  formal  or  arbitrary  or  external  symbol.  The  perception 
has  been  in  space  and  time,  not  itself  intrinsically  spatial  and 
temporal,  and  the  conception  has  been  only  abstractly  symbol- 
ized, not  itself  the  symbol's  own  organizing  activity. 

But  such  a  theory  as  this,  familiar  enough  to  all,  is  obviously 
as  dualistic  within  itself,  as  in  its  assumption  about  the  substantial 
independence  of  the  object  of  knowledge ;  it  both  makes  the  ob- 
ject altogether  external  to  the  subject  and  finds  itself  under  the 
necessity  of  asserting  a  wholly  parallel  separation  quite  within 
the  subject.  A  sensation,  for  example,  that  is  an  element  or 
'  simple  idea  '  or  a  mere  stimulus  or  an  undifferentiated  contin- 
uum or  even  finally — according  to  the  more  recent  view  already 

1  'Formal,'  of  course,  in  the  sense  of  separation  from  content. 
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referred  to — only  a  formal  relation,  cannot  but  be  in  itself  uncon- 
scious, and  is  in  consequence  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
epistemological  disguise  or  abstraction  for  an  external  matter, 
being  the  physical  admitted — as  if  by  a  back  door — into  the 
psychical  ;  so  that  an  isolation  of  the  rational  from  the  sensuous 
consciousness  is  inevitable. 

And  physiological  psychology  has  adopted  and  adapted  this 
dualism  of  conception  and  sensation.  Thus,  the  abstract  thinker 
has  been  identified  with  a  single  so-called  '  central '  organ,  the 
brain,  treated  as  if  acting  or  'reacting  '  more  or  less  arbitrarily  and 
as  in  so  far  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  even  from  the  or- 
gans of  sense ;  the  sensuous  consciousness  has  been  identified 
with  a  certain  limited  number,  sometimes  only  five,  sometimes 
many  more  than  five,  of  so-called  sense-organs  ;  and,  whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  this  limitation  of  thought  and  sense  to  partic- 
ular parts  of  the  body,  it  is  plainly  natural,  or  possible,  only  if 
sensation  be  a  consciousness  of  not- self  and  conception  altogether 
non -sensuous  ;  or,  conversely,  admit  the  dualism  of  sensation 
and  conception,  and  physiologically  you  must  localize — in  the 
sense  of  isolate — them  both.  Certainly  mere  multiplication  of 
the  organs  of  sense  does  not  make  the  relational  character  of  sen- 
sations any  less  formal,  nor  the  dualism  of  sensation  and  concep- 
tion any  less  real,  nor  the  localization  of  the  organs  themselves 
any  less  arbitrary. 

But  cross  now  to  the  side  of  the  physical  sciences  and  see  how 
they  too,  as  well  as  psychological  and  physiological  epistemology, 
have  cherished  an  internal  dualism,  that  is  only  an  adopted  and 
adapted  reproduction  of  the  general  separation  of  mind  and 
matter.  Thus,  in  the  physical  sciences  the  dualism  of  mind  and 
matter  has  been  reproduced  in  the  following  ways  :  in  chemistry, 
with  a  conserved  matter  and  atoms,  corresponding  to  mind  and 
matter  respectively ;  in  physics,  with  matter  as  medium  and 
moving  particles  ;  and  in  mathematics,  with  infinite  quantity  and 
finite  quantities. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conserved  matter  of  chemistry  is  an  ab- 
straction for  mind  because  it  is  (i)  only  a  'working  hypothesis,' 
(2)  never  with  reference  to  recognized  nor  even  to  posited 
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elements,  and  so  (3)  to  all  intents  and  purposes  indivisi- 
ble, continuous,  and — in  the  sense  of  matter  as  atomic  or  ele- 
mental— immaterial.  Mind  is  immaterial  only  as  a  conserved 
matter  is  immaterial ;  both  are  one,  not  many.  So  remote  a 
thinker  as  Anaxagoras  described  mind,  or  rather  VOLK;,  in  terms 
applicable  to  matter  as  conserved.  For  him  voDc  was  "equal," 
"mixed  with  nothing,"  "all alike,"  "  continuous,"  "everywhere," 
"indivisible,"  and — to  translate  quite  freely — "penetrating  but  at 
the  same  time  to  itself  impenetrable ;"  and  Democritus'  vacuum, 
which  was  the  Greek  atomist's  substitute  for  vouc,  was  a  vacuum 
only  relatively  to  the  atoms  in  it,  being  "as  real  as  plenum."1 
Furthermore,  the  conserved  matter  of  to-day,  which  is  in  truth  a 
vacuum  relatively  to  what  is  found  in  it,  is  just  that  which  has 
given  substantiality  to  the  relating,  interacting  or  reacting  pro- 
cesses among  the  atoms,  and  which  accordingly  has  been  the 
underlying  unity,  the  basis  of  the  intelligibility,  of  chemical  phe- 
nomena. In  fine,  then,  the  dualism  between  isolated  or  only 
formally  related  atoms  and  a  conserved  matter  is  parallel  in  every 
important  respect  to  that  between  matter  and  mind. 

In  physics,  secondly,  matter  and  moving  particles,  or  at  least 
matter  and  motion,  have  been  two  distinct  things.  Force  has 
been  due  to  matter  in  motion,  where  the  motion  has  been  (i)  of  an 
impenetrable  matter,  and  (2)  in  an  empty  time  and  an  empty  space. 
In  other  words,  the  physicist's  space,  like  the  epistemologist's, 
has  been  a  merely  externally  containing  space,  his  time  a  merely 
durational,  event-containing  time,  the  relations  in  his  world 
merely  formal  relations,  and  his  motion  has  been  determined  by 
these  conditions  of  it,  being  treated  as  quite  apart  from  the  mat- 
ter to  which  it  is  referred.  Thus,  the  motion  is  of  the  matter,  al- 
though the  matter  itself  does  not  move  ;  or,  put  in  another  way, 
the  matter  that  is  said  to  move  is  not  material  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  matter — as  medium — that  makes  the  movement  possible. 

True,  the  physicist  has  applied  mathematics  to  his  physical 
world,  but  he  has  hardly  reached  the  deeper  view  of  an  identity 

1  These  illustrations  will  show  that  I  am  disposed  to  follow  Burnet's  interpretation 
of  the  early  Greeks.  Indeed,  to  his  Early  Greek  Philosophy,  in  which  he  has 
shown  how  from  Thales  to  the  Atomists  the  interest  was  in  physical  abstractions  for 
mind,  I  am  very  greatly  indebted. 
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of  the  physical  and  the  mathematical.  He  keeps  them  apart  as 
he  keeps  matter  and  space-and-time  apart ;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
mathematics,  as  was  indicated  above,  is  within  itself  only  a  third 
example  of  dualism  in  physical  science.  So  long  as  mathemat- 
ics treats  the  infinite  or  the  infinitesimal  as  a  mere  formal  quan- 
tity, failing  clearly  to  see  in  it  only  a  quantitative  indirection  for 
the  relational  and  dynamic  character  of  any  given  manifold,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  failure  being  blind  to  the  inseparableness 
of  form  and  content,  so  long  must  an  applying  physics  retain  its 
dualism  of  matter  and  motion.  If  infinite  and  infinitesimal  be 
mere  quantities,  then  it  is  plainly  enough  necessary,  absolutely 
necessary,  to  posit  a  moving  particle,  just  as  in  general  it  is 
necessary  to  posit  a  moving  matter  if  space  and  time  are  only  the 
empty  containing  forms  of  motion ;  but  particle  and  infinity  as 
quantity  become  one  when  that  for  which  they  are  mere  abstrac- 
tions, whether  physical  or  mathematical,  is  definitely  recognized. 
The  recognition,  however,  is — I  venture  to  say — still  lagging. 

Who,  then,  can  wonder  that,  just  as  chemistry  with  its  atoms 
and  conserved  matter  has  separated  substance  and  quality,  so 
physics  with  its  motion  in  empty  or  merely  quantitative  space 
and  time  and  its  matter  as  medium,  has  made  the  force  or  ph>  sical 
quality  which  motion  generates  external  alike  to  the  matter  and 
to  the  motion,  and  mathematics  with  its  finite  quantities  or  num- 
bers or  its  infinity  as  but  another  quantity,  has  divorced  quantita- 
tive measurement  and  qualitative  evaluation  ?  Still,  as  of  special 
interest  here,  in  infinity  as  a  quantity1  and  in  matter  as  a  mere  sub- 
stantiating medium,  just  as  before  in  the  conserved  matter  of  chem- 
istry, abstractions  for  the  immaterial  mind  of  dualism  are  evident.2 

1  Upon  the  concept  of  infinity  in  mathematics  as  an  abstraction  for  the  mind  of 
dualism,  I  intend  to  write  more  fully  hereafter  in  a  separate  paper. 

2  It  occurs  to  me  to  say  here  that  in  my  recent  book,  Citizenship  and  Salvation, 
I  have  tried,  among  other  things,  to  do  exactly  what  I  am  undertaking  here,  namely, 
to  show  how  the  immaterial,  whenever  posited,  always  has  its  material  counterpart. 
Thus,  with  reference  to  Citizenship  and  Salvation,  I  have  thought  to  find  a  worldly 
abstraction  for  Christ's  or  the  Christian's  unworldly  heaven  in  the  Jew's  money,  and 
again,  a  worldly  abstraction  for  Christian  dogma  and  ecclesiasticism  in  Jewish  bank- 
ing.    Money,  looked  upon  as  an  absolute,  intrinsically  valuable,  medium  of  exchange, 
or  as  a  single  commodity,  having  monarchical   authority  over  all  other  commodities, 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  case  of  the  unworldly  in  the  world,  of  the  immaterial  in  the 
material.     Some,  perhaps  all,  of  my  readers  have  found  special  difficulty  with  this 
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The  best  evidence,  however,  of  the  dualism  in  physical  science 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  mathematico-physical  Undulatory  Theory. 
In  this  theory,  too,  can  be  found,  complete  and  fatal,  the  very 
Kantianism,  to  which  largely  even  current  epistemology  owes 
its  character.  Leonhard  Euler,  contemporary  with  Kant  and  at 
the  time  almost  alone  in  advocating  the  Undulatory  Theory, 
seems  to  have  had  exactly  the  same  idea  of  space  and  time  that 
Kant  had.  His  objective  space  and  time  were  identical  with 
Kant's  a  priori  space  and  time  and  may  even  be  taken  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  Kant's  claim  to  an  "  empirical  realism,"  But,  as  I 
shall  try  to  show,  in  Kant's  or  in  Euler's  space  and  time  motion 
is  necessarily  vibratory. 

Thus  Kant,  who  appears  to  me  to  have  been  at  his  best  in  his 
Antinomies,  found  space  and  time  to  be  demonstrably  both  finite 
and  infinite,  or — as  amounting  to  the  same  thing — both  finitely 
and  infinitely  divisible,  and  from  this  antinomy  of  the  demonstra- 
ting reason  he  concluded  their  a  priori  character  as  well  as  the 
phenomenal  nature  of  all  experience  and  the  reality  of  a  non- 
spatial  and  non-temporal  thing-in-itself.  Moreover,  as  regards 
the  cogency  of  Kant's  reasoning,  a  formal  space  or  a  formal  time, 
whether  a  priori  in  Kant's  sense,  or  objective  in  Euler's  sense, 
could  not  possibly  escape  the  antinomy  of  division.  The  mere 
separation  of  form  from  content  makes  the  antinomy.  But  the 
vibration  of  the  Undulatory  Theory  is  only  the  antinomy  of 
space  and  time  as  at  once  finitely  and  infinitely  divisible  over 
again.  Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mere  vibration,  which 
must  have  a  fixed  amplitude  and  a  fixed  duration,  space  and  time 
are  finite  or  finitely  divisible,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  trans- 
mission or  perpetuation  they  are  infinite  or  infinitely  divisible. 
And,  furthermore,  the  vibration  involves  as  logically — or  should 
I  say  physically  ? — necessary  a  transmitting,  absolutely  indivisible 
medium  or  thing-in-itself,  and  a  generated  quality  or  phenomenon. 
The  vibration,  then,  is  a  veritable  incarnation  of  Kant's 
antinomy  ;  and  the  Undulatory  Theory  is,  in  general,  Kantian  in 
so  far  as  it  rests  on  (i)  a  medium  continuous,  homogeneous,  im- 

point,  so  that  to  relate  it  to  the  general  standpoint  of  this  paper,  or  to  relate  this  paper 
to  it,  may  go  at  least  a  little  way  toward  making  me  seem  less  of  a  mystic  than  certain 
of  my  critics  have  found  me. 
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penetrable,  indivisible,  non-spatial,  and  non-temporal — in  the 
sense  of  space  and  time  as  a  priori  or  objective  forms,  (2)  a 
vibratory  motion  which,  being  in  space  and  time  as  formal  or 
a  priori  or  divisible,  is  as  much  apart,  and  in  the  same  way  apart 
from  the  medium  as  Kant's  a  priori  from  the  thing-in-itself,  and 
(3)  a  generated  force  or  physical  quality  which  is,  to  quote 
from  above,  "  external  alike  to  the  medium  and  to  the  motion." 
The  medium  itself  does  not  move,  but  motion  determines  its  qual- 
ities, and  in  consequence  the  qualities  are  only  manifestations — or 
emanations  ? — of  the  medium  ;  and  this  is  sheer  Kantianism^  The 
Kantian  epistemology,  therefore,  and  the  contemporary  physics 
are  one  science,  not  two  ;  and  the  mind  and  the  matter,  with 
which  they  are  concerned,  must  be  one  also  ;  and  the  physicist's 
matter,  or  medium,  is  an  abstraction  for  mind  exactly  in  the 
sense  in  which  Kant  found  the  thing-in-itself  to  be  noumenal. 

So,  in  the  several  ways  that  have  now  been  shown,  epistemol- 
ogy and  physical  science  are  parallel,  and  parallel  by  dint  of  their 
peculiar  reproductions  of  the  very  dualism  which  has  separated 
them.  This,  however,  I  have  called  a  fatal  parallelism,  fatal  to 
the  separation  and  fatal  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reproducing 
sciences.  But  to  what  does  the  fatality  lead  ?  What  changes 
have  the  sciences  to  make  ? 

I  suggest  very  briefly  that  they  must  take  the  relational  char- 
acter of  sensations  or  atoms  or  vibrations  or  units  of  any  kind 
seriously,  substituting  actuator  substantial  relationship  for  merely 
formal  relationship  in  their  several  universes.  They  must  ce'ase  to 
divorce  form  from  content.  They  must  recognize  clearly  and 
candidly  that  the  very  direct  meaning  of  their  persistent  dualism 
is  that  the  real  or  substantial  can  be  neither  the  simple,  whether 
as  abstract  matter  or  as  immaterial  mind,  nor  the  composite, 

1  The  Greeks,  it  will  be  remembered,  from  a  study  of  space  and  time,  as  divis- 
ible, reached  the  paradox  that  motion  was  rest ;  and  with  them,  as  with  us,  space 
and  time  took  the  motion,  while  the  contained  medium  took  the  rest,  and  moving 
things — such  as  the  flying  arrow,  or  the  swift  Achilles,  or  the  creeping  tortoise — were 
illusory,  or,  at  best,  only  phenomenal.  The  modern  Undulatory  Theory,  then,  seems 
to  me  but  another  way  of  saying  that  motion  is  rest.  Or  am  I  wrong  in  understand- 
ing the  vibration  to  be  in  itself  practically  an  instantaneous  movement,  the  supposed 
measurement  of  distance  and  duration  being  rather  of  the  interval  between  vibrations 
than  of  the  vibration  itself?  Certainly,  to  my  thinking,  the  motion  of  a  continuous 
medium  in  a  discontinuous  space  and  time  cannot  but  be  in  instantaneous  vibrations. 
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whether  as  material  atoms l  or  as  given  sensations,  but  must  be 
the  relational  or  organic  as  the  true  unity  of  the  simple  and  the 
composite.  In  the  organic,  mind  and  matter  are  one,  and  one  also 
are  conserved  matter  and  atoms,  medium  and  motion,  infinity 
and  quantity,  as  well  as  conception  and  sensation. 

And,  in  conclusion,  although  I  have  said  that  in  the  more 
recent  developments  of  the  sciences  no  real  change  of  standpoint 
was  apparent  to  me,  still  it  does  seem  as  if  what  might  be  called 
a  precipitation  of  the  organic  from  the  dualism  of  the  simple  and 
the  composite  were  near  at  hand.  The  sciences  seem  to  be  re- 
ducing their  own  conceits  to  an  ever  clearer  absurdity,  and  the 
end  of  such  a  reduction  is  inevitable  precipitation.  What,  for 
example,  has  a  mathematical,  evolutional  chemistry  to  do  with 
atoms  ?  Or  what  has  a  mathematical  physics,  whose  forces  are 
transmutable,  to  do  with  underlying  media  or  with  motion  in  an 
empty  space  and  time  ?  Are  not  both  of  these  special  sciences 
ready  to  surprise  themselves  with  the  discovery  that  neither  the 
simple  nor  the  composite,  but  the  relational,  the  organic,  is  the  sub- 
stantial ?  Moreover — and  this  seems  to  me  highly  significant — 
biology,  as  properly  the  science  of  the  organic,  is  already  ap- 
pealing to  the  physical  sciences  for  light  upon  the  central  bio- 
logical problems.  Witness  among  other  evidences  the  resort  to 
chemistry  and  the  rise  of  an  Entivickelungsmechanik ;  and  the 
widespread  interest  of  psychology  and  epistemology  in  biolog- 
ical theory  is  one  of  the  signs  of  our  time.  Of  course  the  appeal 
of  biology  is  somewhat  humorous,  grimly  humorous,  since  in 
the  '  vital  unit '  biology  has  itself  been  trying  to  think  of  the 
organic  under  a  physical  guise,  but  fortunately  the  '  vital  unit ' 
has  not  yet  been  found — not  even  by  the  all-seeing  microscope — 
and  perhaps,  when  the  search  has  been  finally  abandoned,  the 
physical  sciences  themselves,  as  if  not  unconscious  of  their  own 
offences,  will  not  only  receive,  but  also  fully  forgive  the  appeal- 
ing prodigal.  ALFRED  H.  LLOYD. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

1  It  may  be  objected  here  that  science  to-day  means  by  the  term  '  atom '  not  so  much 
a  material  element  as  a  unit  or  center  of  force.  Perhaps  some  scientists  really  mean 
this,  but  very  few,  if  any,  seem  to  ;  and  in  any  case,  so  long  as  the  space  and  time,  in 
which  the  forces  operate,  are  treated  as  formal,  atoms  in  the  sense  of  material  elements, 
to  which  forces  as  only  occult  powers  belong,  are  a  logically  necessary  postulate. 


THE  EVALUATION  OF  LIFE. 

r  I  ^"HE  question  at  issue  between  Optimism  and  Pessimism  is 
-*•  fundamental  for  ethical  philosophy,  and  might  fittingly  serve 
as  the  point  of  departure  for  the  development  of  an  ethical  theory. 
Manifestly  the  answer  which  is  given  to  the  question,  Is  life 
worth  living?  will  determine  the  goal  of  moral  striving.  A 
negative  answer  necessarily  involves  the  judgment  that  conduct 
should  have,  as  its  ultimate  aim,  the  decrease,  and  even  the  de- 
struction, of  life  ;  while  a  positive  answer  involves,  with  equal 
necessity,  the  judgment  that  conduct  should  aim  to  conserve  and 
increase  life.  But  Optimism  and  Pessimism  not  only  thus  deter- 
mine, each  in  its  own  way,  the  final  purpose  of  conduct ;  they 
also  contain  implicitly  the  principle  for  the  evaluation  of  life.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  optimist  justifies  his  assertion  that  life  is 
desirable  must  contain  the  elements  of  value  or  worth  in  life. 
Similarly,  the  reasons  upon  which  the  pessimist  bases  his  con- 
demnation of  life  must  exhibit  in  a  negative  way,  by  their  very 
absence,  the  same  or  other  elements  of  value.  And  in  case  all 
the  reasons,  both  for  the  justification  and  for  the  condemnation 
of  life,  can  be  shown  to  be  reducible  to  a  common  denominator, 
we  should  then  have  a  term  in  which  life  may  be  ultimately 
evaluated. 

Such  a  procedure  assumes  the  significance  and  legitimacy  of 
an  inquiry  concerning  the  worth  of  life  itself.  And  perhaps  the 
pertinency  of  this  inquiry  will  not  be  generally  doubted.  But  one 
ethical  writer,  Professor  S.  Alexander,  has  boldly  challenged  the 
question.  He  says  :  "  If  you  can  show  me  where  living  competes 
with  non-living,  and  on  which  side  the  question  is  decided,  I  will 
allow  that  life  itself  can  be  tried  by  the  standard  of  use  or  value. 
Till  you  do  so  I  can  attach  no  meaning  to  the  question.  The 
question  to  which  I  can  attach  a  meaning  is  the  question,  What 
form  of  life  has  use  or  worth  ?  " 

Mr.  Alexander's  position,  it  is  clear,  rests  upon  an  assumed 

1  "  The  Idea  of  Value."     Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol.  I,  p.  50. 
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Optimism  which  refuses  altogether  to  recognize  the  possibility  of 
a  pessimistic  view.  A  sufficient  answer  to  it  would  seem  to  be 
that  "  living  competes  with  non-living,"  not  only  in  the  case  of 
every  suicide — where,  it  is  needless  to  say,  its  competition  is 
wholly  unsuccessful — but  also  in  the  reflective  thought  of  no 
small  portion  of  mankind,  who,  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  ask 
with  insistent  earnestness  whether  life  has  any  value  at  all.  Mr. 
Alexander  is  forced  into  this  rather  strange  view  by  his  theory  of 
value,  which  makes  the  standard  of  value  to  be  '  the  social  equi- 
librium.' "  Value  is  nothing  but  the  efficiency  of  a  conscious 
agent  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  society,  to  maintain  the  equi- 
librium of  forces  which  that  society  represents."  But  one  may 
surely  press  the  question  beyond  the  individual  agent,  whose 
worth  is  so  completely  merged  in  that  of  society,  and  ask  : 
What  then  is  the  value  of  society  itself?  Or,  if  this  question 
seem  to  have  '  no  meaning,'  one  may  at  least  properly  inquire  for 
some  principle  by  which  the  relative  values  of  different  periods 
or  forms  of  society  are  determined.  Answering  this  query  in  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Alexander's  reflections,  one  would  be  compelled  to 
say  that  the  value  of  any  given  period  or  form  of  society  is  meas- 
ured by  the  contribution  which  it  makes  toward  the  promotion  of 
the  efficiency  of  some  other  succeeding  period  or  form  of  society, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Thus  no  ultimate  criterion  of  value, 
either  of  the  individual  or  of  society,  is  offered  by  him.  And 
one  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  comparing  his  idea  of  value 
with  that  of  a  certain  farmer,  who  always  insisted  upon  comput- 
ing the  value  of  his  herd  in  terms  of  the  prospective  herd  which 
it  was  capable  of  producing.  The  radical  defect  in  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's view  is  the  total  lack  of  any  psychological  principle  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  life  of  the  individual,  apart  from  whose  con- 
sciousness society  itself  can  have  no  worth  or  existence. 

Insisting,  for  my  own  part,  upon  the  significance  and  legitimacy 
of  the  question  which  Mr.  Alexander  so  summarily  assigns  to 
the  limbo  of  the  meaningless,  I  desire  to  inquire  how  life  itself  is 
evaluated,  or,  in  other  words,  how  its  worth  is  ultimately  meas- 
ured in  human  experience  ;  and  also  to  suggest  the  place  which 
the  principle  of  evaluation  must  hold  in  an  ethical  theory. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  54  ;  cf.  also  his  Moral  Order  and  Progress,  p.  232. 
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The  thesis  which  I  wish  to  maintain  in  answer  to  the  first 
problem  just  indicated,  is  that  the  worth  of  life  is  ultimately 
measured  in  terms  of  sensibility,  feeling,  or  affection  j1  and  that, 
apart  from  states  of  sensibility,  feeling,  or  affection,  life  can  have 
no  value  for  beings  constituted  as  men  are.  Psychologically  con- 
sidered, our  nature  presents  but  one  side  to  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate experience  of  weal  or  woe  ;  through  this  one  side  alone 
do  we  really  "  know  good  and  evil."  Applied  to  the  view  of  the 
optimist,  this  thesis  means  that,  however  numerous  may  be  the 
reasons  he  assigns  for  his  belief  that  life  is  good,  as,  for  example, 
that  it  brings  to  him  knowledge,  beauty,  moral  development, 
friendship,  love,  etc.,  yet  it  is  possible  to  reduce  all  of  these 
elements  of  the  Good  to  a  common  denominator,  by  reference  to 
the  affective  states  in  which  they  must  all  alike  be  experienced, 
if  they  are  to  be  good  at  all.  And  this  because  the  very  notion 
of  the  Good  contains,  as  an  essential  and  inexpugnable  element, 
such  reference  to  the  affective  states  of  conscious  beings. 

Conceive  a  world  of  beings  otherwise  endowed  like  ourselves, 
but  without  capacity  for  feeling  ;  and,  further,  suppose  life  to  con- 
tinue to  run  its  course  with  cognitive  and  volitional  powers  unim- 
paired. In  a  world  of  creatures  so  constituted  there  could  be  no 
good  or  evil,  no  better  or  worse,  but  merely  indifferent  fact l, 
which  might  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  change  without 
affecting  at  all  any  of  the  beings  that  cognized  it.  For  such 
a  being  "  one  thing  would  be  as  important  or  unimportant  as  the 
next,  or  rather  not  important  or  unimportant  at  all,  but  simply 
an  existing  fact.  All  predicates  expressing  relations  of  value 
would  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  him."2  Although  such  a  state 
represents  an  abstraction  impossible  in  fact,  there  are  certain 
psychical  states  of  which  we  have  frequent  experience,  which  en- 
able us  to  represent  and  understand  its  meaning.  When,  for 

1  In  view  of  the  varying  terminology  of  psychologists,  I  shall  employ  these  terms 
iudififerently. 

2Paulsen,  Introd.  to  Phil.  (Eng.  trans.),  p.  230.  See  also  his  System  der  Ethik, 
Vol.  I,  p.  229,  where  he  says  :  "  In  der  That,  daran  ist  kein  Zweifel,  gabees  Gefuhle 
der  Befriedigung  und  des  Gegenteils  iiberhaupt  nicht,  dann  ga.be  es  auch  keine  Wer- 
tunterschiede,  dann  wurden  gut  und  schlecht  sinnlose  Worter  sein,  oder  vielmehr,  sie 
wtirden  in  unserer  Rede  iiberhaupt  nicht  vorkommen." 
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example,  one  is  absorbed  in  a  process  of  abstract  thought,  as  in 
dealing  with  certain  mathematical  problems,  there  are  successive 
moments  to  which  neither  of  the  terms  '  good '  or  '  ill '  applies  with 
any  degree  of  force.  Slight  sensations  of  strain  and  pressure 
are  all  that  one  can  recall  as  determining  the  feeling  element  in 
the  experience,  and  these  are  usually  so  faint  as  to  give  it  no  '  tone.' 
The  affective  state  is  at  its  minimum  intensity.  Could  this  be 
wholly  eliminated  and  the  process  of  thought  made  continuous, 
a  mode  of  existence  would  be  reached,  concerning  which  it  would 
be  altogether  superfluous  to  raise  the  question  of  good  or  evil. 
But  the  duration  of  such  abstraction  is  brief.  Immediately  the 
affective  state  rises  into  prominence.  We  perceive  that  our  work 
is  progressing  well  or  ill,  that  the  result  is  right  or  wrong,  and  we 
feel  pleasure  or  displeasure  accordingly.  We  note,  perhaps,  with 
a  kind  of  aesthetic  satisfaction,  how  unerringly  a  law  or  formula 
is  working,  or  we  perceive  the  significance  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished for  the  outcome  of  the  day's  work,  In  the  affective 
states  accompanying  these  various  ideas  is  found  the  measure  of 
their  value — that  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  pronounced  good 
or  evil.  Illustrations  of  the  well-nigh  complete  absence  of  the 
affective  element  in  consciousness  might  be  largely  multiplied. 
The  experience  often  attends  the  continuous  performance  of  some 
mechanical  process  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  attention.  But, 
however  induced,  the  common  mark  of  all  such  experiences  is  the 
reduction  of  the  sense  of  value  In  existence,  whether  positive  or 
negative.  This  rises,  for  good  or  for  evil,  only  with  an  increase 
in  the  intensity  of  the  affective  state. 

It  is  particularly  instructive  to  attempt  to  reverse  this  process 
of  abstraction  by  supposing  sensibility  retained,  and  the  other  ele- 
ments of  consciousness  eliminated.  A  being  so  constituted  would 
still  be  susceptible  to  good  and  evil.  Although  feeling  would  be 
totally  blind,  it  would  nevertheless  mean  weal  or  woe  to  the  sub- 
ject of  it.  One  naturally  calls  to  mind  Lotze's  striking  compari- 
son of  the  crushed  worm,  writhing  in  pain,  with  the  angel  endowed 
with  consummate  intelligence,  but  without  feeling.1  Criteria  of 
value  are  applicable  to  the  existence  of  the  worm,  but  not  to  that 

1  Miscrocosnms  (Eng.  trans.),  Vol.  I,  p.  250;  cf.  also  pp.  692-4. 
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of  the  angel.  To  the  angel,  as  to  Mr.  Alexander,  the  question 
as  to  the  worth  of  life  would  have  no  meaning.  The  angel  is,  in 
Nietzsche's  phrase,  "jenseits  von  Gut  und  Bose." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  any  experience  or  act  is  not  measured  simply  by  the  sensi- 
bility mode  which  accompanies  it,  or  by  that  which  immediately 
succeeds  it,  or  by  both  together ;  but  by  the  total  report  of  such 
experience,  or  act,  in  the  affective  states  of  all  sentient  beings 
reached  by  it.  Somewhere  or  other,  all  experiences  and  all  acts 
must  find  their  evaluation  in  an  inner  world  of  enjoyment  and  sat- 
isfaction, which  is  psychologically  expressible  in  terms  of  feeling. 

The  view  for  which  I  am  contending  has  suffered  greatly  from 
the  vulgar  error  of  identifying  sensibility  with  sensuous  feelings. 
Thus  '  reason  '  and  '  sensibility  '  are  often  contrasted,  and  reason 
represented  as  '  regulative '  of  sensibility.  While  this  mode  of 
statement  contains  an  element  of  truth,  it  tends  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  reason  is  also  '  constitutive'  of  sensibility,  i.e.,  that  ac- 
companying the  cognitive  or  ideational  processes  are  modes  of 
sensibility  which  are  made  possible  only  by  those  processes.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  too  insistently  urged,  especially  from  the 
standpoint  of  ethics,  that  the  affective  states  are  only  partly,  and 
often  only  to  a  slight  degree,  determined  by  the  sensations  refer- 
rible  to  the  special  senses  and  to  the  organic  processes,  but  that 
for  human  beings  those  feelings  which  accompany  the  ideational 
processes,  and  whose  source  is  '  central ' *  or  '  cerebral,'2  are  by 
far  the  more  weighty  and  significant.  Sensibility  is  the  affective 
side  of  the  total  self,  and  thought  in  its  loftiest  flights  plays  its 
part  in  it  as  truly  as  do  the  senses.  Indeed,  for  civilized  man, 
thought  plays  the  chief  role.  It  was  a  commonplace  even  of 
Epicurean  ethics  that  memory  and  imagination  were  far  more 
significant  for  happiness  than  was  sensation.  The  persistent  dis- 
regard of  the  higher  feelings,  and  the  unfair  interpretation  of 
hedonistic  theories  which  has  resulted,  are  sufficient  excuse  for 
dwelling  upon  the  subject.  Although  the  point  of  view  of  the 

1  Titchener,  An    Outline  of  Psychology,  pp.  99,  loo,  108  ;  cf.   also  Kiilpe,  Oitt- 
lines  of  Psychology,  pp.  226-7. 

2  James,  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  p.  468. 
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following  passage  is  that  of  epis tern o logy,  the  emphasis  given  to 
the  higher  feelings  accompanying  cognition,  renders  it  pertinent 
here  :  "  It  is  often  assumed,  even  by  those  who  do  not  accept  the 
identification  of  the  entire  life  of  feeling  with  the  changing  quanta 
of  the  pleasure -pain  series,  that  cognition  is  especially  devoid  of 
feeling,  if  not  actually  antagonistic  to  feeling.  But  an  act  of 
cognition  is  the  fullest  expression  of  the  fact  of  mental  life. 
When  I  know,  then  I  am — full  of  life,  full-orbed  in  my  being, 
"all  in  it"  as  it  were,  and  as  at  no  other  time.  But  if  the  '  I  ' 
that  am  now  come  to  the  fullest  realization  of  my  Self  in  the  act  of 
cognition,  am  essentially  a  being  of  feeling,  as  well  as  a  thinking 
and  willing  subject  of  states,  then  how  can  this  act  of  cognition 
itself  be  constituted  otherwise  than  as  a  feeling-full  affair  ?  And 
how  can  a  large  variety  and  profound  depth  of  feeling  be  sepa- 
rable from  any  act  of  cognition,  not  to  say  the  contrary,  or  con- 
tradictory of  any  such  act  P"1 

And  how,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  cognitive  act  evaluated  ex- 
cept in  this  feeling  as  satisfying  or  dissatisfying?  Knowledge 
can  never  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself  in  any  other  sense  than 
as  thus  directly  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  the  knower. 
Elsewhere  its  place  is  that  of  means,  not  end.  Only  on  the  view 
of  the  relation  of  cognition  and  feeling  presented  above,  does 
Aristotle's  ideal  life  of  contemplation  appear  intelligible  or 
tolerable.  Otherwise  it  remains,  colorless  and  cold — mere  graue 
Theorie. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  to  feeling  belongs  the  evalua- 
tion of  those  experiences  of  a  moral  and  aesthetic  order  to 
which  mankind  in  its  best  estate  has  always  attached  a  unique 
value.  To  the  '  meek/  to  the  '  poor  in  spirit,'  and  even  to  the 
'persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,'  is  promised  happiness — a 
good  of  sensibility — despite  all  of  the  outward  infelicities  which, 
to  the  superficial  observer,  might  seem  to  render  the  possession 
of  any  good  of  feeling  impossible.  We  read,  too,  of  one  "  who 
for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross  and  dis- 
pised  the  shame."  And  if  such  joy  be  regarded  as  that  in  which 

JLadd,  Philosophy  of  Knowledge,  p.  163.  For  the  same  author's  classification 
of  the  feelings  see  his  Psychology  Descriptive  and  Explanatory,  p.  181. 
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the  worth  of  a  life  of  self-denial  and  suffering  was  to  be  expressed 
on  the  self-regarding  side,  surely  it  was  the  joy  brought  to  the 
world  of  his  fellowmen  that  measured  its  worth  on  the  other- 
regarding  side. 

If,  instead  of  joy  and  happiness,  '  abundant  life'  be  taken  as  the 
aim  of  the  great  moral  and  religious  teachers  who  have  adopted  an 
optimistic  view,  it  still  remains  to  ask  on  what  side  of  his  nature 
man  finds  the  abundant  life  registered  and  evaluated.  One  feels 
impelled  to  inquire  precisely  what  is  meant  by  such  a  statement 
as  the  following  :  "  While  fulness  of  life  is  pleasant,  yet  it  is  not 
so  much  the  pleasure  of  it  that  is  good  as  the  fulness  of  life  itself."  1 
If  the  meaning  be  that  '  fulness  of  life'  is  not  good  because  of 
its  pleasure,  as  pleasure  is  vulgarly  understood  when  identified 
with  sensuous  feeling,  or  that  it  is  not  good  merely  on  account  of 
pleasure  to  its  possessor,  surely  no  one  would  for  a  moment  chal- 
lenge the  statement.  But  if  the  meaning  be  that  '  fulness  of  life' 
is  a  good  in  any  other  sense  than  as  felt  and  experienced  in  the 
sensibility  of  some  being,  either  of  the  person  who  possesses  the 
'  fulness  of  life,'  or  of  others  who  are  enriched  by  it,  then  the 
author  of  the  sentiment  seems  to  me  to  have  been  chasing  the 
shadowy  phantom  of  an  abstract  good — a  good  not  felt  by  any 
sentient  being,  God,  angel,  man,  or  devil. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  concerned  with  the  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Optimism,  and  have  contented  myself  with  the 
general  proof  that  the  very  notion  of  Good,  treated  psycholog- 
ically, necessarily  involves  an  ultimate  reference  to  feeling  as  the 
principle  of  evaluation  in  all  experience.  This  general  proof  was 
chosen  as  presenting,  more  fundamentally  than  an  analysis  of  par- 
ticular cases  could  do,  the  view  for  which  I  am  contending.  In 
dealing  with  the  pessimistic  attitude  towards  life,  I  shall  attempt 
a  more  particular  analysis  of  certain  alleged  grounds  of  Pes- 
simism, with  the  aim  of  showing  that  none  of  them  could  possi- 
bly be  the  motive  of  Pessimism,  did  it  not  contain  implicitly  a 
reference  to  the  evaluation  of  life  in  feeling. 

1  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  in  Mind,  II,  p.  271  ;  quoted  by  James  Seth  in  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Ethics,  VI,  p.  424. 
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In  a  recent  article  l  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  after  repudiating  the 
'  hedonistic  basis  '  of  Pessimism,  and  speaking  of  happiness  in 
the  scornful  tone  so  fashionable  in  certain  quarters,  suggests  four 
general  grounds  of  a  pessimistic  view.  Life  may  be  condemned, 
he  thinks,  because  it  lacks  happiness,  or  beauty,  or  truth,  or 
goodness.  These  are  suggested,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  four 
coordinate  grounds  of  Pessimism.  By  this  form  of  statement 
Mr.  Schiller  entirely  obscures  the  fact  that  unhappiness  itself 
may  depend  upon  the  other  causes  mentioned,  as  also  upon 
still  others  not  specified.  In  unhappiness  he  has  given  a 
general  and  all-inclusive  statement  on  the  subjective,  affec- 
tive side  of  the  pessimist's  judgment,  and  has  then  proceeded 
to  restate  the  matter  on  the  objective,  ideational  side. 
Clearness  of  thought  and  expression  would  require  that  the 
proposition  should  take  one  of  the  following  forms,  either 
of  which,  if  standing  alone,  would  be  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent :  Life  is  without  value  because  of  its  unhappiness  ;  or, 
Life  is  without  value  because  of  its  ugliness,  inscrutability,  bad- 
ness, brevity,  etc.  The  first  form  gives  the  subjective,  af- 
fective, and  evaluative  statement  of  the  grounds  of  Pessimism. 
The  second  gives  the  objective,  ideational,  and  constitutive  side. 
One  must  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  that  life  would  not  be  un- 
happy, were  it  not  ugly,  inscrutable,  bad,  brief,  etc.,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  we  should  not  condemn  it  for  any  or  all  of  these  rea- 
sons viewed  as  mere  intellectual  judgments,  and  apart  from  the 
affective  states  to  which  the  term  '  unhappiness  '  is  applied.  As 
mere  intellectual  insights,  or  judgments  of  fact,  the  aspects  of  the 
world  suggested  above  would  never  lead  to  Pessimism,  because 
it  is  only  through  the  felt  experience  of  them  that  they  become 
pregnant  with  despair.  Indeed,  one  can  readily  conceive  that 
these  very  judgments  concerning  life  might  arise  under  affective 
conditions  which  would  make  them  the  basis  of  an  optimistic 
view.  Thus  the  sceptic,  who  holds  a  brief  for  the  impossibility 
of  knowledge,  and  who  has  an  absorbing  intellectual  and  polem- 
ical interest  in  the  defense  of  his  position,  would  find  a  satisfac- 

1  "The  Relation  of  Pessimism  to  Ultimate  Philosophy,"  International  Journal 
of  Ethics,  Vol.  VII,  p.  48. 
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tion  in  every  fresh  piece  of  evidence  which  tended  to  show  that 
things  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  knowledge.  And  his 
satisfaction  might  be  so  keen  that  no  unprejudiced  observer  would 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  found  life  worth  living  precisely  because 
of  its  inscrutability.  As  illustration,  one  may  point  to  the  history 
of  Greek  scepticism.  No  one  who  has  read  its  literature  exten- 
sively can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  conditions  described  were 
here  exactly  fulfilled,  and  that  to  men  like  Aenesidemus  and 
Sextus  Empiricus  life  had  value  very  largely  in  proportion  to 
their  supposed  ability  to  vindicate  the  agnostic  position.  But 
when  one  feels 

"the  burden  of  the  mystery 

Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, ' ' 

then,  indeed,  will  the  same  view  drive  him  to  despair ! 

There  are  also  many  conditions  under  which  the  exploitation 
of  the  ugly  affords  keen  satisfaction.  Consider  the  jealous  artist 
or  the  literary  critic  who  finds  this  element  in  the  work  of  his 
rival,  or  the  caricaturist  who  fastens  with  keen  delight  upon  what 
is  ugly  in  the  features  of  his  victim.  While  this  mood  lasts,  the 
judgment  that  things  are  ugly  will  not  make  one  pessimistic. 
The  ugly  is  just  what  is  wanted  to  induce  the  optimistic  tone. 
The  belief  that  beauty  is  unattained  will  drive  one  to  Pessimism 
only  when  the  longing  for  the  beautiful  and  the  abhorrence  of 
the  ugly  produce  suffering.  So,  too,  with  moral  badness.  It  is 
never  merely  the  intellectual  apprehension  that  goodness  is  un- 
realized, but  the  felt  pain  and  regret  and  sorrow  involved,  that 
induce  despair. 

My  criticism,  let  it  be  observed,  is  not  directed  against  the 
statement  of  the  objective  or  ideational  grounds  of  Pessimism. 
Such  a  statement  is  indispensable  to  any  adequate  treatment  of 
the  subject.  But  I  am  protesting  against  setting  down  the  pecu- 
liarly subjective  and  affective  element  of  feeling,  i.  e.t  unhappi- 
ness — which  must  exist  in  every  conceivable  ground  of  Pessimism 
—as  an  element  coordinate  with  the  objective,  ideational  elements, 
and  thus  by  implication  excluding  it  from  these.  This  is  a  pro- 
cedure which  leads  only  to  confusion,  and  obscures  alike  the 
truth  and  error  of  Hedonism. 
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Precisely  the  same  objection  exists  against  the  statement  of  the 
ethical  problem  in  the  familiar  formula  :  Is  happiness  the  summum 
bonum  ?  This  question  implies  that  there  are  various  bona,  of 
which  one,  happiness,  is  viewed  as  distinct  from  the  others  and 
as  possessing  a  unique  value.  The  truth  is  that  happiness  is  the 
subjective,  affective,  evaluative  aspect  of  all  conceivable  bona. 
Nothing  would  be  a  bonum,  did  it  not  make  somewhere,  at  some 
time,  contribution  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  sentient  being.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that  this  affective  state  of  consciousness  can  never 
be  found  apart  from  some  thing  (be  it  some  object  of  cognition,  or 
some  activity,  or  power  of  the  self)  which  is  capable  of  being 
viewed  objectively  and  without'  immediate  reference  to  the  satisfac- 
tion which  it  produces. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  significance  of  this  view  of 
the  evaluation  of  life  for  an  ethical  theory.  It  may  seem  that 
such  a  frank  avowal  of  the  important  role  which  sensibility  plays 
in  the  theory  of  the  Good,  amounts  to  an  unqualified  acceptance 
of  Hedonism.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  An  adequate 
account  of  the  Good,  must  transcend  the  subjectivity  of  the  ordin- 
ary hedonistic  view.  While  happiness  is  admitted  to  be  the  sub- 
jective, passive,  affective,  and  evaluative  side  of  the  concept,  it  is 
still  necessary  to  describe  its  objective,  active,  ideational,  and  con- 
stitutive side.  In  the  present  paper  I  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned to  show  the  psychological  truth  of  the  happiness  theory  ; 
for  only  by  a  full  recognition  of  its  truth  can  the  theory  be  safely 
transcended.  Indeed,  it  is  just  by  planting  oneself  upon  the  in- 
dubitable fact  that  the  evaluation  of  all  experience  is  ultimately 
given  in  feeling,  that  one  secures  the  true  vantage  ground  for 
further  inquiry.  But  when  this  fact  is  admitted,  one  is  prepared, 
to  ask  :  How  are  desirable  states  of  feeling  made  possible  ? 
What  are  their  ideational  equivalents  ?  On  what  activities  do 
they  depend  ?  What  objective  interests  do  they  require  or  pre- 
suppose ?  Thus  an  objective,  as  well  as  a  subjective,  norm  is 
secured.  For  a  desirable  affective  state  is  not  something  that 
can  support  itself,  or  hang  suspended  in  mid-air.  Apart  from 
other  aspects  of  conscious  life  it  is  as  much  an  abstraction  and  as 
unreal  as  any  ideal  of  Perfection  or  of  Fulness  of  Life  apart  from 
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happiness.  But  to  attempt  to  transcend  the  happiness  theory 
without  taking  up  the  full  measure  of  truth  which  it  contains, 
is  to  attempt  to  rear  an  ethical  system  on  an  unsound  and  false 
psychological  basis.  Ethics  must  square  itself  with  psychology, 
if  it  is  to  be  scientific.  It  must  accept  the  verdict  of  psychology 
on  psychological  questions.  One  such  question  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  present  discussion,  viz.,  whether  feeling  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  pleasure-displeasure  (or,  as  a  few  would  still 
say,  with  the  pleasure-pain)  series.  This  is  clearly  a  problem  for 
the  psychologists,  and  the  moralists  must  accept  their  findings. 
If  the  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  as  is  the  pro- 
nounced tendency  among  psychologists  to-day,  this  verdict 
must  be  fully  accepted.  Nor  need  one  hesitate,  from  the 
ethical  point  of  view,  to  make  such  an  identification,  since  over 
against  the  peculiarly  subjective  and  passive  element  of  feeling,  in 
which  all  experience  is  evaluated  as  good  or  evil,  must  be  placed 
the  objective  and  active  phase  of  conscious  life,  by  which  all  ex- 
periences are  constituted  good  or  evil. 

An  important  advantage  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  it  finds  an 
intelligible  place  for  happiness.  A  striking  feature  in  a  good 
deal  of  modern  anti-hedonistic  literature  is  the  pretty  frank  ad- 
mission that  of  course  happiness  must  have  its  place  in  an  eth- 
ical theory.  Precisely  what  that  place  is,  most  of  these  writers 
fail  to  tell  us.  At  best  its.  position  is  left  painfully  indefinite. 
Happiness  fares  at  their  hands  like  a  guest  whom  the  host  has 
felt  bound  to  admit  to  the  feast,  but  for  whom  no  place  has  been 
provided.  Or  it  may  be  likened  to  an  actor  who  is  summoned 
upon  the  stage  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  but  is  given  no 
part  in  the  play  other  than  that  of  supernumerary. 

The  significance  of  such  a  theory  of  the  Good  is  also  evident 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historical  treatment  of  the  problem. 
The  two  opposing  schools,  which  have  existed  in  well-nigh  un- 
broken succession  since  they  first  made  their  appearance  in  ancient 
Greece,  both  find  recognition  here.  The  hedonistic  school,  which 
has  brought  its  view  of  the  ethical  end  to  the  splendid  unity  of  a 
single  psychological  state,  has  indeed  rightly  described  the  affec- 
tive and  evaluative  principle  of  conduct  ;  while  the  rationalistic 
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school,  which  has  insisted  upon  the  exercise  and  perfection  of 
man's  distinctive  nature,  with  equal  truth  has  fastened  upon  the 
ideational  and  constitutive  principle.  The  error  of  each  has  been 
in  insisting  upon  one  aspect  of  the  Good  to  the  neglect  of  the 
other.1 

To  vindicate  more  fully  the  necessity  and  value  of  the  objective 
aspect  of  the  Good,  to  exhibit  its  nature  as  an  ideal  of  conduct,  to 
show  its  organic  relation  to  the  evaluative  side,  and  also  to  ask 
whether  this  two-fold  aspect  is  final,  or  whether  the  two  views 
can  be  brought  together  into  a  higher  unity,  will  demand  a 
separate  and  extended  discussion. 

WALTER  G.  EVERETT. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

1  For  an  impressive  statement  of  the  opposition  of  these  schools,  see  J.  Seth,  A 
Study  of  Ethical  Principles,  Part  I,  Chaps.  I  and  II. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

EPISTEMOLOGY    AND    MENTAL   STATES. 

IN  a  suggestive  article  in  this  Review  for  November,  Professor  Tufts 
offers  one  more  solution  of  the  age-long  problem  of  knowledge,  and 
one  for  which  he  is  disposed  to  claim  the  merit  of  saving  our  knowl- 
edge from  agnosticism. 

The  central  problem  of  Epistemology  may  be  stated  in  the  ques- 
tion :  How  do  I  know  that  reality  is  what  I  conceive  and  assert  it 
to  be  in  cognitive  experience  ?  And  Professor  Tufts  undertakes  to 
answer  this  question,  or  more  exactly  to  point  out  what  answer  to  this 
question  there  can  be  which  precludes  doubt. 

The  substance  of  his  article — Can  Epistemology  be  based  on  mental 
states  ? — is  the  proof  that  all  conceptions  of  knowledge  which  in  any 
way  assume  that  reality  is  "extra-mental,  outside  consciousness,  or 
trans-subjective,"  are  fundamentally  erroneous,  and  must  issue  in  ag- 
nosticism ;  and  that  the  view  he  would  substitute  for  this  current  con- 
ception of  knowledge  is  the  only  one  which  can  secure  valid  cogni- 
tion. The  '  copy-theory  '  of  knowledge  covers  all  conceptions  which 
assume  l '  that  there  is  one  thing  called  reality  and  another  thing  called 
thought ;  and  that  in  knowing,  the  second  thing  tries  to  do  something 
to  the  first  thing  "  (p.  579). 

Whether  the  undertaking  be  to  copy  reality  in  the  literal  sense,  or 
to  represent  it,  or  refer  to  it,  stand  for  it,  or  correspond  with  it, 
' '  the  fundamental  attitude  is  the  same. ' '  All  these  views  assume 
that  reality  is  outside  consciousness,  extra-mental  or  trans-subjective. 
And  that  must  be  rejected  for  these  reasons  :  in  the  first  place,  "  if  re- 
ality is  thus  external,  our  criterion  of  truth  must  be  external  also," 
and  as  thought  can  never  make  such  a  comparison  as  this  would  in- 
volve, such  a  criterion  is  impossible ;  in  the  next  place,  an  external 
criterion  of  this  sort  makes  the  very  conception  of  truth  and  knowl- 
edge a  contradiction  in  terms,  since  it  is  impossible  to  know  that  re- 
ality is  not  entirely  different  from  our  thought  of  it,  "if  our  reality  is 
external  to  the  state  which  knows  it."  Such  a  view  of  knowledge 
therefore  can  have  but  one  issue,  agnosticism. 

Now  the  view  which  Professor  Tufts  substitutes  for  this  episte- 
mology,  so  erroneous  in  its  presuppositions  and  so  disastrous  in  its 
consequences,  is  the  following :  Knowledge  consists  in  an  interpreta- 
tion of  experience  within  consciousness,  not  in  a  representation  of  "re- 
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ality  without  consciousness. "  The  criterion  of  truth  is  to  be  sought 
within  conscious  experience  only,  and  not  in  a  relation  between  our 
thought  and  some  reality  outside  our  thought.  The  essence  of  that 
interpretation  in  which  knowledge  consists  is  ' '  the  putting  of  one  part 
of  experience  beside  another  so  as  to  discover  the  unity  amid  variety, 
translating  the  first  into  terms  of  the  second,  and  by  implication  re- 
ferring the  second  back  to  the  first  for  better  definition  "  (p.  589). 
And  the  sole  test  of  a  right  interpretation  is  unity  and  consistency  in 
my  individual  experience  and  agreement  with  the  experience  of  my 
social  fellows.  "  How  can  I  be  sure  that  my  interpretation  is  the  right 
one  ?  "  asks  Professor  Tufts  (p.  589)  ;  and  he  replies,  "  The  only  an- 
swer in  my  opinion  is  l  Does  it  work  ?  '  I  think  I  detect  a  unity  in 
two  apparently  isolated  experiences ;  I  call  one  cause  and  the  other 
effect."  Have  I  given  the  right  interpretation?  I  confirm  my  result 
by  verifying  my  interpretation  in  other  instances.  "  Finally,  to  elim- 
inate the  personal  equation  or  the  possibility  of  error  due  to  my  own 
bias  or  negligence,  I  seek  further  confirmation  in  the  verification  of 
other  observers." 

If  I  have  correctly  stated  this  proposed  solution  of  the  problem  of 
knowledge,  there  are  some  difficulties,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  accepting 
it.  In  the  first  place,  this  conception  of  knowledge  seems  to  confound 
the  criterion  of  truth  with  truth  itself,  the  reason  or  grounds  of  cogni- 
tive certainty  with  the  objective  validity  of  cognition.  Certainly  the 
question,  What  is  a  right  interpretation  of  experience?  is  not  identical 
with  the  question,  How  do  I  know  that  my  interpretation  is  the  right 
one?  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  these 
questions,  and  one  that  may  be  momentous  for  a  theory  of  knowl- 
edge. And  it  is  just  the  fact  that  Professor  Tufts  does  not  appear  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  a  right  interpretation  of  reality,  and 
a  belief  or  certainty  that  a  given  interpretation  is  right,  that  leads  me 
to  doubt  whether  he  has  given  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  cen- 
tral problem  of  Epistemology. 

In  his  thorough  rejection  of  the  '  copy-theory '  of  knowledge,  in  his 
insistence  that  ' '  there  is  no  proper  sense  in  which  we  can  speak  of 
reality  as  extra-mental,  trans-subjective  or  outside  of  consciousness," 
has  not  Professor  Tufts  overshot  the  mark,  and  come  perilously  near 
the  position  that  the  thing  we  know  exists  not  merely  for  our  thought, 
but  exists  by  our  thought  ?  ' «  Knowledge, ' '  says  Professor  Tufts,  ' '  is 
not  reality,  but  the  interpretation  of  reality,  or  rather  reality  inter- 
preted. ' '  Accepting  this  definition  of  knowledge,  what,  after  all,  is 
the  essence  of  that  interpretation  of  experience  but  conceiving  reality 
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in  a  certain  way   and  testing  that  conception  by  the  facts  of  experi- 
ence ? 

Beyond  the  merely  given,  the  here  and  now  of  experience,  our  hu- 
man knowledge  is  a  construction  or  interpretation  of  data,  and  neces- 
sarily involves  two  things — reality  that  is  other  than  thought,  and 
self-transcendence  on  the  part  of  our  thought.  It  does  not  matter  of 
what  sort  reality  may  be,  whether  it  is  the  stuff  ideas  are  made  of,  or 
unideal  in  its  ultimate  nature ;  the  nearest  approach  our  thought 
makes  to  it  in  knowing  is  correspondence  in  some  form  with  that 
reality,  be  it  our  fellows'  minds,  be  it  the  Absolute  Mind,  or  be  it  a 
thing  that  is  not  mind  at  all.  Correspondence  between  our  thought  and 
it,  is  knowledge's  essential  achievement,  the  essence  of  a  right  inter- 
pretation of  experience.  And  my  point  is  that  no  such  interpretation 
and  no  criterion  of  truth  for  us  men  in  our  attempts  to  know  fact- 
reality,  is  absolute.  The  question  :  Do  we  know  that  we  have  rightly 
conceived  reality,  that  our  interpretation  is  the  only  right  one  ?  is  one 
that  admits  of  no  absolute  answer.  Professor  Tufts,  I  think,  can  save 
the  validity  of  human  knowledge  by  his  Epistemology  only  by  estab- 
lishing the  thesis  that  our  thought  makes  the  reality  it  knows. 

J.   E.  RUSSELL. 

A    REPLY. 

IN  reply  to  Professor  Russell's  friendly  criticism  I  shall  merely  at- 
tempt to  restate  a  point  which  it  seems  was  not  made  sufficiently  clear. 
This,  as  stated  in  Professor  Russell's  antepenultimate  paragraph,  was 
the  question  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  '  objective  validity  of  cogni- 
tion, '  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  a  right  interpretation  of  experience. 
According  to  Professor  Russell,  '  the  essence  of  a  right  interpretation 
of  experience'  is  '  correspondence  with  reality. '  This  definition  is 
susceptible  of  two  meanings.  If  by  correspondence  with  reality  is  un- 
derstood a  correspondence  between  reality  as  anticipated  and  reality  as 
experienced,  or  between  conception  and  perception,  then  we  have  a 
statement  of  the  working  method  of  science,  but  a  statement  in  terms 
which  are  both  within  experience,  and  between  which  there  is  no  such 
mysterious  abyss  as  that  discovered  by  some  between  knowledge  or 
cognitive  experience  on  the  one  hand  and  reality  on  the  other.  If, 
however,  by  '  correspondence  with  reality'  is  intended  a  correspond- 
ence of  knowledge  as  one  sphere  with  reality  as  another  sphere,  then 
my  objection  was  that  this  is  a  comparison  between  terms  which  are 
so  defined  as  to  make  any  comparison  or  correspondence  intrinsically 
impossible  and  unthinkable.  In  supporting  this  position  I  drew  my 
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arguments  mainly  from  the  impossibility  of  any  criterion  of  truth  on 
this  theory,  but  the  central  objection  is  the  heterogeneous  character 
of  the  terms  of  the  comparison  or  '  copy. '  To  avoid  this,  I  proposed 
a  different  conception  of  '  objective  validity'  or  '  right  interpretation. ' 
The  essence  of  a  right  interpretation  according  to  the  article  (pp.  588 
ff. )  is  to  be  sought  in  a  correspondence,  not  with  reality  regarded  as  a 
something  '  there'  apart  from  thought,  but  with  such  an  interpretation 
of  reality  as  would  be  made  by  an  intelligence  knowing  all  instead  of 
a  minute  part,  and  hence  able  to  relate  completely  instead  of  partially 
or  abstractly.  This  it  seemed  to  me  was  to  set  a  goal  for  knowledge, 
a  conception  of  objective  validity  which  is  in  accord  with  the  real 
process  of  science.  This  process  is  indeed,  as  stated  in  Professor 
Russell's  penultimate  paragraph,  'conceiving  reality  in  a  certain  way 
and  testing  that  conception  by  the  facts  of  experience,'  but  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  '  facts'  are  really  highly  categorized  in- 
terpretations of  crude  sensations,  which  sensations  are  themselves  con- 
scious elements  ;  hence  to  test  a  conception  by  a  fact  is  not  to  take  us 
outside  of  cognitive  experience. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  Professor  Russell's  concluding 
paragraph.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  article,  it  is  evident  that 
it  could  not  be  said  that  human  knowledge  is  '  absolute  ; '  and  this  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  partial.  It  is  not  such  an  interpretation 
as  would  be  made  by  an  omniscient  intelligence.  We  gain  universal- 
ity only  at  the  expense  of  abstractness.  But,  as  I  aimed  to  show,  if  we 
throw  away  the  conception  of  knowledge  as  striving  to  imitate  some- 
thing which  by  its  very  nature  it  cannot  imitate,  we  shall  lose  our  fear 
of  the  bugbear  of  relativity,  we  shall  recognize  that  the  abstractness 
of  our  sciences  does  not  hopelessly  vitiate  all  their  results,  or  make 
them  incapable  of  correction  by  philosophy,  we  shall  cease  to  witness 
the  anomalous  spectacle  of  enormous  advance  in  our  control  over 
nature  accompanied  by  a  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
truth,  and,  finally,  we  may  recognize  that  if  ethical  and  spiritual  in- 
terpretations are  not  '  absolute'  in  one  sense,  they  are  yet  in  the  last 
analysis  no  worse  off  than  others,  since  although  they  are  in  the 
first  instance  appreciations,  they  are  yet  as  <  real'  facts  of  experience 
as  any  other,  and  enter  with  equal  justice  into  our  total  synthe- 
sis. Our  knowledge  is  not  '  absolute, '  but  when  this  is  stated  in  terms 
that  are  in  harmony  with  the  actual  procedure  of  science,  the  state- 
ment should  be  an  incentive,  not  a  discouragement. 

J.  H.  TUFTS. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS, 

Social  and  Ethical    Interpretations  in  Mental  Development.     A 

Study  in  Social  Psychology.      By  JAMES  MARK    BALDWIN.     New 

York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1897. — pp.  xiv,  574. 

Professor  Baldwin's  book  is  extraordinarily  ample  in  the  range  of 
ground  covered  and  extremely  full  of  incidental  observation  and 
reflection  in  each  particular  point.  The  impossibility  of  adequate 
notice  of  all  features,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  con- 
cepts of  the  individual  and  society  in  relation  to  each  other,  compel 
me  accordingly  to  confine  attention  to  the  latter  point.  In  order  to 
be  as  succinct  as  possible,  as  well  as  to  give  the  reader  command  of 
what  seems  to  me  the  keys  to  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of 
Mr.  Baldwin's  discussion,  I  will  reverse  the  ordinary  procedure,  and 
commence  by  stating  what  I  have  found  to  be  the  chief  difficulty  in 
his  position,  and  the  general  character  of  the  confusion  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  bound  up  in  his  statement  of  it. 

In  an  examination  of  the  sort  attempted  by  Professor  Baldwin, 
there  are  two  possible  points  of  view.  One  examines  the  individual 
from  the  standpoint  of  psychical  process  and  determines  how  far  this 
process  is  social  in  its  genesis  and  function.  The  point  of  interest 
here  is  in  the  quality  of  the  process  as  psychical ;  in  itself  as  psychical 
it  is  individual ;  indeed,  it  is  the  individual  as  conscious.  The  social 
aspect  of  the  question  is  found  in  determining  whether  the  significance, 
the  import  of  this  process,  judged  with  reference  to  the  conditions 
which  initiate  it  and  the  results  which  it  effects,  is  social  or  not. 
This  seems  to  me  the  most  natural  interpretation  (as  well  as  the  most 
legitimate  and  fruitful  point  of  view  intrinsically)  of  Mr.  Baldwin's 
statement  that  his  method  "inquires  into  the  psychological  develop- 
ment of  the  human  individual  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  growth  for 
light  upon  his  social  nature,  and  also  upon  the  social  organization  in 
which  he  bears  a  part"  (p.  2). 

The  other  point  of  view  would  examine,  not  into  the  process,  but 
into  the  content  of  the  individual's  experience,  and  would  endeavor  to 
discover  what  elements  in  this  content  he  has  in  common  with  other 
individuals,  what  factors  seem  to  be  characteristically  his  own,  and 
what  the  import  of  these  two  groups  of  contents  may  be.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  importance  of  this  latter  inquiry,  but  it  seems  to  me  a 
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sociological  rather  than  a  psychological  one.  Its  worth  is  in  throwing 
light  upon  the  particular  type  of  social  organization  or  institution 
which  is  under  discussion.  In  any  event  the  two  sorts  of  problems, 
tfiat  concerning  process  and  that  concerning  content,  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  the  failure  to  put  clearly  to  one's  self  which  problem  it  is 
he  is  endeavoring  to  solve,  can  result  only  in  confusion.  Mr.  Baldwin 
seems  to  me  to  take  the  latter  point  of  view  when  he  says  that  his 
thesis  ' '  falls  into  two  main  inquiries  :  What  are  the  principles  which 

the  individual  shows  in  his  mental  life and  what  additional 

principles,  if  any,  does  society  exhibit  ?"  (p.  i).  This  seems  also  to 
be  what  he  has  in  mind  when  he  speaks  of  the  "psychological  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  examined  for  light  upon  the  social  elements 
and  movements  of  his  nature"  (p.  2).  The  latter  phrase,  however, 
seems  to  contain  just  the  ambiguity  in  mind.  So  far  as  one  is  simply 
looking  for  social  elements  in  the  individual,  I  do  not  see  any  par- 
ticular sense  in  the  qualifying  phrase  '  psychological.' 

The  bearing  of  the  distinction  may  be  seen  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. From  the  standpoint  of  content  as  the  final  criterion,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  social  nature  of  the  individual  ceased 
as  soon  as  the  elements  in  his  experience  ceased  to  be  identical  with 
those  of  his  fellows.  The  common  elements  would  define  his  sociality  ; 
the  unlike  elements,  his  individuality.  But  from  the  standpoint  of 
process  all  this  would  be  a  matter  of  relative  indifference  ;  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  whole  process  simply  as  such  is  individual,  while  in 
its  raison  d'etre,  genesis,  and  outcome  it  is  social.  Moreover,  if  we 
take  the  standpoint  of  content,  the  question  arises  :  What  is  the  import 
of  the  consciousness  of  personality,  and  how  does  the  sense  of  person- 
ality differentiate  into  consciousness  of  self  on  one  side  and  of  others 
on  the  other  ?  The  mere  presence  of  identical  and  unlike  elements  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  sense  of  community,  and  from  the 
sense  of  individual  selfhood  as  attributed  to  one's  self  or  to  others. 
This  is  clearly  recognized  when  Mr.  Baldwin  says  that  the  question  is  : 
"  What  is  in  consciousness  when  one  thinks  of  himself  or  of  another 
person?"  And  again  :  "To  get  such  inquiries  down  to  a  psycholog- 
ical basis  the  first  requisite  to  be  reached  is  the  concept  of  the  person. 
Not  the  person  as  we  look  at  him  in  action,  alone,  or  chiefly  ;  but  the 
person  as  he  thinks  of  himself '  (p.  13).  I  do  not  see  that  this  inquiry 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  of  common  content  as  between 
different  individuals.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  discovering  the  con- 
ditions which  determine  the  sense  of  personality.  The  criterion  for 
the  social  or  non-social  character  of  the  latter  will  consist  in  the  de_ 
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tection  of  the  situation  under  which  it  arises  and  the  part  which  it 
plays.  I  do  not  find  anywhere  in  Mr.  Baldwin's  book  a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  possible  meanings  of  '  sense  of  personality ;'  the  one 
sense  in  which  it  means  awareness  of  the  particular  contents  which  as 
matter  of  fact  make  up  the  person  at  a  given  time,  and  the  other,  the 
sense  of  personality  qua  personality.  The  former  is  a  matter  which 
will  concern  simply  the  onlooker,  the  scientific  observer  and  investi- 
gator. The  latter  alone  is  personality  to  the  individual  himself,  and 
hence  is  alone  strictly  psychological. 

I  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Baldwin  does  not  recognize  and  take  ac- 
count of  both  these  points  of  view ;  I  mean  simply  that  his  results 
seem  to  be  vague,  ambiguous,  and  often  flatly  contradictory,  because 
of  unconscious  shifting  about  from  one  to  the  other.  From  the  point 
of  view  which  I  have  termed  that  of  content,  there  is  no  psycholog- 
ical derivation  of  the  concepts  of  conscious  personality,  of  conscious 
sociality,  or  of  conscious  placing  of  the  one  with  reference  to  the 
other.  Society  is  regarded  as  there ;  the  individual  is  regarded  as 
there  ;  and  the  inquiry  is  simply  into  the  give  and  take  between  the  two. 
Such  an  inquiry  is  interesting  and  important,  but,  I  must  repeat,  it  is 
not  in  so  far  a  psychological  inquiry  at  all.  When  we  want  to  know 
how  the  sense  of  individuality  develops  psychically,  it  is  no  answer  to 
say  :  through  the  assimilation  of  social  elements,  that  is,  of  contents 
derived  from  other  personalities.  This  would  give  us  the  social  or 
objective  differences  between  John  Smith  and  Peter  Robinson,  but  it 
throws  absolutely  no  light  on  the  other  question  of  how  the  sense  of 
personality  and  of  individuality  originate  and  grow.  On  the  other  side, 
we  want  to  know  about  the  process  of  social  growth  and  are  told  that 
social  factors  constitute  and  influence  the  individual ;  here  society  is 
taken  for  granted.  In  other  words,  when  we  want  to  know  about  the 
individual  we  are  referred  to  society ;  when  we  want  to  know  about 
society  we  are  referred  to  the  individual.  Both  concepts  are  assumed, 
not  explained  or  derived. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  does  Mr.  Baldwin  injustice,  because  he  in- 
sists upon  precisely  this  point  himself :  ' '  I  do  not  see  in  short  how 
the  personality  of  this  child  can  be  expressed  in  any  but  social  terms ; 
nor  how,  on  the  other  hand,  social  terms  can  get  any  content  of  value 
but  from  the  understanding  of  a  developing  individual.  This  is  a 
circle  of  definition  of  course,  and  that  is  just  my  point.  On  the  one 
hand  we  can  get  no  doctrine  of  society,  but  by  getting  the  psychology 
of  the  socius  with  all  its  natural  history ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can  get  no  true  view  of  the  socius  at  any  time  without  describing  the 
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social  conditions  under  which  he  normally  lives  with  the  history  of 
their  action  and  reaction  upon  him  "  (p.  21). 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  an  author's  recognition  of  the  circle  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  while  it  does  credit  to  his  candor,  does  not  elim- 
inate the  contradiction,  such  a  statement  does  not  modify  the  conclu- 
sion that  while  we  set  out  to  learn  something  about  the  structure  and 
growth  of  society  through  studying  the  individual,  we  arrive  simply  at 
a  statement  that  society  is  already  there  influencing  the  individual  who 
is  also  equally  taken  for  granted.  As  a  negative  result  on  the  soci- 
ological side,  that  is,  as  against  those  who  would  assert  individuals 
independent  of  society  or  society  independent  of  psychical  individuals, 
the  discovery  of  this  interdependence  is  of  value.  But  once  more,  I 
do  not  see  that  we  know  any  more  of  the  psychology  of  the  sense  of 
personality  and  of  society  than  we  did  before. 

More,  however,  is  true  than  this.  Mr.  Baldwin's  method  in  simply 
sending  us  from  society  to  the  individual,  and  from  the  individual  to 
society,  fails  as  matter  of  fact  to  establish  even  this  interdependence. 
It  leaves  us  where  we  began  with  society  and  individual,  and  a  recipro- 
cal influence  of  each  on  the  other. 

This  comes  out  first  very  clearly  in  his  statement  of  the  relation  of 
social  '  matter  '  and  '  process  '  to  each  other.  Mr.  Baldwin  says  (pp. 
478,  479)  that  while  imitation  is  the  true  type  of  social  function,  it  fails 
signally  as  a  complete  explanation  of  society,  since  it  gives  no  answer 
to  the  question  of  matter.  "  The  case  of  imitation  at  its  purest  is  just 
the  case  in  which  the  social  vanishes. ' '  But  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  '  matter  '  (pp.  487,  488)  we  are  told  that  this  consists  of  thoughts 
which  originate  in  the  mind  of  the  individuals  of  the  group.  "  At 
their  origin  there  is  no  reason  for  calling  them  social  matter,  since 
they  are  particular  to  the  individual.  They  become  social  only  when 
society — that  is  the  other  members  of  the  social  group,  or  some  of 
them — also  thinks  them."1  This  occurs  through  imitation.  How  a 
matter  which  is  not  itself  social  can  become  socialized  through  a 
process  which  is  not  social  either,  I  do  not  see.  The  denial  of  sociality 
to  the  individual  as  such  (that  is,  as  distinct  from  certain  elements  of 
content  which  he  finally  takes  on)  is  even  more  explicit  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  :  "  The  child  must  grow  up  to  be  an  individual.  That 
is  incumbent  on  him  at  all  hazards,  what  more  he  may  attain  in  the 

1  Notice  here  the  unconscious  postulating  of  the  very  thing  to  be  explained, 
namely,  society,  the  social  group  with  its  members,  etc.  Were  it  not  for  this  uncon- 
scious assumption,  we  should  have  an  absolutely  numerical  individualistic  view.  The 
thought  of  the  individual  in  itself  is  not  social ;  but  other  individuals  come  to  think 
in  the  same  way  and  then  there  is  society  ! 
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way  of  being  a  good  or  wise  or  social  individual,  is  based  on  this  first 
presupposition"  (p.  290). 

Yet  (p.  507)  it  is  stated  that  the  thought  of  self  is  dependent  upon  a 
two-fold  imitation  ;  in  one  of  which  the  individual  understands  the  social 
copy  by  imitation;  and  by  the  other  of  which  "  he  confirms  his  in- 
terpretation by  another  imitative1  act  by  which  he  ejectively  reads  his 
self-thought  into  the  persons  of  others. ' '  And  (pp.  494,  495)  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  the  thought  which  is  available  for  purposes  of  social 
organization  (via  the  broad  guage  track  of  imitation),  is  not  thought 
as  private  or  particular  at  all ;  but  "  the  sort  of  thought  which  the  in- 
dividual thinks  when  he  reaches  his  sense  of  social  situations  as  func- 
tions of  his  thought  of  himself" — which  would  seem  to  mean  that 
the  only  thought-material  which  becomes  content  for  social  or- 
ganization is  thought  which  already  is  a  social  interpretation  !  The 
verbal,  or  even  the  logical,  contradiction  is  a  comparatively  slight 
matter ;  what  is  important  for  us  is  that  this  contradiction  arises  from 
the  shifting  about  of  two  points  of  view.  According  to  one,  the  in- 
dividual is  non-social  till  some  identity  of  content  can  be  set  up  be- 
tween him  and  other  non-social  individuals.  According  to  the  other, 
we  have  an  individual  already  socialized  in  a  social  group  or  situation 
of  which  his  thoughts  are  interpretations.  According  to  the  former 
point,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  sense  of  sociality  at 
all.  Identity  of  content  in  intrinsically  different  persons  is  certainly 
a  different  matter  from  sense  of  personality  as  social.  From  the  latter 
point  of  view,  this  difficulty  vanishes,  simply  because  society  as  con- 
stituted of  individuals,  and  individuals  as  constituting  society,  are  taken 
as  already  there  ;  the  thoughts  of  the  individual,  in  so  far  as  legitimate 
interpretations,  are  already  social. 

In  the  final  summary,  after  stating  again  the  circle,  social  sanctions 
and  institutions  being  generalizations  from  individual  thoughts,  while 
these  are  received  from  society,  he  goes  on  to  say  (pp.  542,  543)  :  "It 
cannot  be  absolutely  true  that  the  examination  of  society  gives  rules 
and  sanctions  adequate  for  private  life ;  since  only  the  generalized  part 
of  human  life  is  embodied  in  institutions.  The  individual  must  have 
his  private  rules  of  conduct  for  the  situations  which  are  particular  to  his 
knowledge  and  action."  The  dependence  equally  fails  on  the  other 
side,  because  ' '  the  strictly  average  individual  who  would  correspond  to 
the  generalizations  which  society  embodies  is  mythical. ' '  2 

1  This  act  by  which  one  *  imitatively  '  reads  himself  into  others  is  an  example  of  the 
loosely  magnificent  way  in  which  the  concept  of  imitation  gets  to  be  used.     The  same 
occurs  on  p.  418.     How  one  can    imitate   himself  into  others  passes  understanding. 

2  Italics  mine  in  both  cases. 
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But  in  this  case  the  problem  is  not  solved  at  all,  for  it  does  not  arise 
when  there  is  objective  agreement,  identity  of  content  between  indi- 
vidual and  society.  It  is  located  in  the  search  for  an  explanation  or 
statement  of  the  psychology  of  the  individual  in  social  terms — his  social 
construction — or,  if  not  that,  then  for  some  psychology  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  non -social.  But  we  get  neither.  We  are  simply  told  that 
there  is  the  individual  who  is  not  social,  and  the  society  which  is  not 
capable  of  determination  in  individual  terms.  We  are  told  to  be  sure 
that  they  '  tend  '  to  come  together.  But  we  are  also  told  they  tend  to 
fall  apart.1  What  then  have  we  but  a  restatement  of  the  original  data 
of  the  problem  :  there  is  society,  there  are  individuals  ;  partly  they  can 
be  stated  in  terms  of  identical  content,  and  partly  they  cannot.  I  can- 
not make  out  that  this  '  conclusion  '  has  forwarded  an  understanding 
of  the  matter  one  whit. 

In  this  statement,  moreover,  we  have  taken  the  matter  at  Mr.  Bald- 
win's own  valuation.  But,  if  we  turn  to  the  facts  (suggested,  indeed, 
in  his  own  statement  that  the  individual  corresponding  to  social 
generalizations  is  mythical),  the  case  is  still  worse.  If  sociality  of 
personality  is  dependent  upon  identity  of  content,  is  there  ever  any 
such  thing  in  any  case  of  self-conscious  action  ?  Is  it  found  anywhere 
except  in  cases  of  action  so  customary  that  the  individual  never  dreams 
of  referring  either  to  himself  or  to  others  ?  The  psychical  individual 
(that  is,  the  individual  conscious  of  individuality)  is  always  'particular- 
izing. '  As  such  he  never  barely  repeats  or  assimilates  a  given  situation 
as  it  is,  but  specifies  it  in  terms  of  his  own  capacity  and  function.  He 
thinks  it  over  again  in  terms  of  his  specific  implication  in  it.  Hence, 
if  identity  of  content  is  criterion,  it  is  only  in  an  objective  (not  con- 
scious) sense  that  the  individual  is  ever  identified  with  society.  We 
have  not  then  even  a  restatement  of  the  original  dualisms  ;  they  have 
been  emphasized  to  the  extreme  of  refractoriness. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Baldwin  recognizes  all  this  in  another  place.  What 
really  constitutes  the  individual  a  particularizing  force  is  his  inven- 
tions, and  the  essence  of  an  invention  is  precisely  that  it  is  not 
imitation  (pp.  100-109).  Mr.  Baldwin  first  recognizes  that  bare 
imitation  gives  nothing  new  (p.  102),  since  the  child  is  simply  acting 
out  his  own  habits  on  the  basis  of  reinstating  an  old  mental  content. 
But  he  makes  a  valiant  attempt  to  connect  invention  (as  the  indivi- 
dualizing principle)  with  imitation  on  the  basis  of  '  persistent  imita- 

144  Society  solves  it,  only  to  renew  it"  (p.  544).  Just  what  can  be  meant,  how- 
ever, by  '  society '  solving  this  and  renewing  it,  when  it  is  just  the  bond  between 
society  and  the  individual  which  is  in  question,  is  not  clear  to  me. 
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tion,'  which  is  commonly  known  as  effort.1  But,  granting  for  the 
sake  of  argument  (and  only  for  that  sake)  that  effort  is  adequately 
characterized  as  persistent  imitation,  two  facts  still  stand  out.  One  is 
that  it  is  not  the  imitation  of  others  as  such,  but  difficulty  in  this 
imitation,  resistance  to  it,  which  brings  out  the  self-sense.  The 
phenomenon  may  arise  in  an  attempt  to  imitate,  but  when  it  arises,  it 
is  just  not  imitative.  And  the  second  fact  is  that  the  final  outcome  is 
not  imitative  either.  ' '  He  learns  a  great  number  of  combinations 
which  are  not  those  he  is  after"  (p.  103;  italics  mine).  He  thus 
learns  that  he  can  invent,  can  vary  (p.  104).  And  these  two  great 
lessons  are  much  more  important,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  justly  remarks,  "  than 
the  mere  acquisition  of  the  single  thing  he  sets  out  to  do  "  (p.  104). 
"  The  outcome,  that  is  new  "  (p.  105).  One  may  still  persist  in  call- 
ing invention  (the  consciousness  of  the  new  and  its  worth)  imitation  ; 
but  whether  naming  it  this  does  more  than  expose  a  self-contradic- 
tion, I  am  not  so  sure.  The  manifest  fact  is,  that  qua  imitator,  the 
child  would  feel  dissatisfied  with  all  these  new  elements  as  extraneous 
and  misleading,  as  failures  ;  would  insist,  if  possible,  upon  eliminating 
them  and  getting  back  to  the  simple,  '  reinstated '  content.  This 
would  be  imitation — but  hardly  learning.  But  once  more,  I  am  not 
interested  in  detecting  a  merely  personal  contradiction.  This  con- 
fusion is  inherent  in  any  theory  which  makes  a  certain  identity  of 
content  between  persons  the  criterion  of  sociality. 

The  same  contradictions  turn  up  in  another  form  in  the  discussion 
of  the  origin  of  sense  of  personality.  We  begin  with  a  projective  sense 
of  personality  ;  this  is  made  subjective  ;  then  this  is  '  ejected  '  in  turn. 
At  first,  the  subjective  sense  of  personality  is  said  to  arise  by  imitation 
of  the  projective.2  But  the  '  projective  '  is  not  personal  as  such  (see 
his  earlier  book,  pp.  18,  119,  335).  Hence  no  amount  of  imitative 
reproduction,  or  absorption  of  this  as  '  copy  '  would  ever  give  a  sense 
of  personality.  So  the  ground  shifts,  and  it  is  through  effort  that 
sense  of  subjective  agency  arises  (p.  8  ;  cf.  p.  231  ;  but  particularly  p. 
337  of  former  book :  "the  first  germinating  nucleus  of  selfhood  over 
against  objecthood  ").  In  other  words,  personality  is  here  referred  to 

Another  example  of  Mr.  Baldwin' s  large  use  of  the  category  of  imitation  comes 
out  here.  He  starts  out  to  show  that  all  learning  is  through  imitation  (p.  101);  this, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  definition  of  imitation  as  reinstatement  of  an  old  content !  When 
this  latter  point  becomes  obvious,  he  says  :  "  How  can  the  imitative  situation  [italics 
mine]  instruct  the  child?"  (p.  103).  Then,  when  the  situation,  in  which  imitation 
plays  a  minor  part,  is  shown  to  teach  the  child,  the  result  is  triumphantly  accredited  to 
*  imitation.' 

2  P.  9;  see  also  pp.  31,  87,  99,  417,  503,  5°5- 
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a  certain  psychical  process,  not  to  content-identity.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  conditions  and  nature  of  effort  would 
reveal  this  process  as  having  a  social  import,  but  this  Mr.  Baldwin  does 
not  give  beyond  trying  to  attach  effort  to  imitation — thus  coming  back 
to  that,  after  all,  as  the  only  guarantee  of  sociality. 

Hence  the  '  subjective  '  self  is  still  non-social  and  some  way  must  be 
found  to  socialize  it.  Mr.  Baldwin  tries  to  work  this  out  along  at 
least  three  different  and  incompatible  lines.  One  has  already  been 
referred  to  :  others  imitate  in  turn.  Of  this,  nothing  more  need  be 
said.  Mr.  Baldwin's  allusion  to  parrots  and  tuning  forks  seems  to  me 
quite  sufficient  (p.  479).  The  second  is  that  the  agent  does  not  feel 
sure  of  himself,  does  not  complete  his  thought  of  himself,  until  his 
self-thought  has  received  the  acceptance  and  confirmation  of  others — 
an  acceptance  which  he  eagerly  attempts  to  get,  the  need  for  the  inte- 
gration of  himself  being  so  great.  (See  the  discussion,  pp.  112—120  : 
the  child's  sense  of  reality  "  involves  social  confirmation,"  etc. )  This 
means,  in  turn,  that  the  child's  thought  is  already,  tentatively  and  par- 
tially at  least,  social,  and  that  it  enacts  itself  to  secure  completion  by 
social  confirmation  or  else  revision  and  criticism.  It  is  the  precise 
counterpart  of  the  discussion  already  referred  to  in  which  '  particular  - 
ization  '  is  treated  not  as  merely  personal,  or  private,  but  as  a  certain 
construing  of  a  social  situation.  I  am  far  from  objecting  to  this  doc- 
trine ;  but  we  must  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  now  assumes  society 
as  given  in  order  to  explain  the  social  nature  of  the  individual,  and, 
in  the  second,  that  it  is  in  flat  contradiction  not  merely  to  what  is  said 
about  the  subjective  sense  of  personality  elsewhere,  but  to  other  state- 
ments regarding  the  ejective  process  itself.  While  here  the  ejective 
process  is  the  fulfilment,  the  guarantee  of  the  child's  social  nature,  at 
other  places  (pp.  19-20)  the  ejective  self  is  the  habitual ;  it  "  despises" 
others,  practices  superior  activities  upon  them,  is  "  unsocial,  aggressive, 
and  self-centred. ' '  (See  also  p.  231.)  This  is  the  legitimate,  the  only 
consistent,  development  of  that  view  which  regards  the  '  subjective  ' 
self  as  itself  barely  subjective,  or  exclusively  individual.  To  read  this 
out,  to  act  this  out,  would,  of  course,  be  to  assert  it  as  against  others, 
and  when  Mr.  Baldwin  wants  to  account  for  the  '  egoistic  '  self,  this  is 
his  basis  of  explanation,  while  at  other  times  the  ejective  process  is  that 
of  generalization  which  extends  the  social  content. 

But  the  third  path  followed  is  an  attempted  fusion  of  these  two.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  sense  of  personality  at  first  \s>  general ;  it  is  unspeci- 
fied as  regards  reference  to  ego  and  alter,  and  is  afterwards  differentiated. 
(This  would  seem  to  mean  that  personality  at  first  projective,  is  '  sub- 
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jected '  and  '  ejected '  at  the  same  time  under  stress  of  the  same 
situation  ;  but  this  is  my  own  statement  purely,  Mr.  Baldwin  does  not 
make  it).  Thus,  on  p.  80,  we  are  told  there  is  "only  one  body  of 
personal  data  ' '  which  shifts  its  locus  upon  occasion  ;  on  pp.  14-16,  that 
there  is  one  self-thought  (see  also  pp.  29,  49);  on  p.  491  that  there  are 
not  "  two  different  thoughts  for  himself  and  the  other — the  ego  and 
the  alter — but  one  thought  common  in  the  main  for  both."  From 
this  point  of  view  ego  and  alter  are  repeatedly  declared  to  be  simply  em- 
phasized poles  of  the  common  underlying  thought  of  personality.  The 
aggressive,  habitual  self,  already  spoken  of,  from  this  point  of  view  is 
nothing  but  the  tipping  up  the  social  or  general  personality  at  one  end. 
The  worth  of  this  contention  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  It  not  only 
stands  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  other  official  doctrine  of  Professor 
Baldwin,  that  all  progress  is  first  by  particularizing  the  thoughts  of 
others  into  one  self,  and  then  generalizing  them  back  again,  but  is  in 
equally  flagrant  opposition  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  other  express  theory  of 
the  general  self,  which  emerges  when  he  comes  to  discuss  the  ethical 
self.  According  to  the  group  of  statements  just  referred  to,  the  general 
sense  of  personality  underlies  the  distinction  of  ego  and  alter  selves  ; 
but  when  Mr.  Baldwin  wants  to  get  an  ethical  self,  in  order  to  ground 
obligation,  this  general  self  tends  to  become  a  later  growth,  the  unifi- 
cation of  just  the  two  disparate  selves,  which  a  few  short  pages  before 
were  not  disparate,  but  simply  poles  of  a  relationship  (pp.  43-55). 
The  contradiction  appears  most  clearly  when  Mr.  Baldwin  says  (p.  51) 
that  this  ethical  self  "  is  a  slow  social  attainment  on  the  part  of  the 
child.  He  gets  it  only  by  getting  certain  other  thoughts  of  self  first." 
But  from  the  other  point  of  view,  be  it  remembered,  the  general  self 
(and  the  ethical  is  simply  the  general)  preceded  differentiation  into  ego 
and  alter.1 

1  Limits  of  space  prevent  further  detailed  examination.  But  I  will  suggest  that  a 
careful  reading  of  the  discussions,  pp.  34-55,  will  reveal  no  less  than  three  differing 
concepts  of  the  general  self.  According  to  one,  it  is  distinctly  a  psychical  process  ;  it 
represents  motor  synthesis,  or  integration,  of  a  variety  of  partial  tendencies.  This  is 
in  harmony  with  Mr.  Bald  win' s  professed  psychology  of  the  '  general '  as  equivalent 
to  motor  attitude.  It  seems  to  be  highly  suggestive  and  valuable.  It  is  admirably 
stated  on  p.  266.  It  locates  generality  of  personality  in  process  of  a  certain  sort,  not 
in  content.  But  it  finds  no  application.  Another  point  of  view  comes  out  in  the  in- 
sistence on  obedience — the  consciousness  of  law  is  the  general,  and  this  conscious- 
ness is  reached  through  having  to  obey  other  personalities.  Here  the  general  is  quan- 
titative. But  Mr.  Baldwin  evidently  feels  the  arbitrary  and  external  character  of 
such  a  general,  and  so,  in  turn,  the  father  who  imposes  law  does  it  because  this  is  the 
law  of  the  whole  social  situation — its  generality  lies  in  its  being  an  interpretation  of 
the  family  group  as  such.  (On  p.  54  there  is  the  confusion  between  '  general '  because 
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The  same  contradiction  comes  out  in  Mr.  Baldwin's  treatment  of  the 
relation  of  publicity  to  ethical  sense  and  sanction.  Here,  too,  we  have 
three  incompatible  views.  The  extreme,  on  one  side,  is  found  in  the 
statement  that  "  the  developed  ethical  sense  needs  less  and  less  to  ap- 
peal to  an  alter  self,  an  authority  .  .  ."  (p.  52).  But  this  view  stands 
alone  till  we  come  to  the  question  of  final  ethical  conflict.  The  chief 
confusion  is  between  the  concept  of  publicity  in  a  quantitative  sense, 
a  matter  of  content,  and  as  a  process  of  interpretative  construction  of 
a  social  situation.  That  the  ethical  self  must  be,  in  my  consciousness 
of  it,  a  public  self,  is  the  proposition  (p.  315).  The  quantitative  in- 
terpretation comes  out  when  Mr.  Baldwin  says  ' '  in  case  I  know  the 
action  is  quite  private,  quite  secret,  absolutely  unknown  to  anybody 
else,  then  the  full  reinstatement  of  the  conditions  of  an  ethical  judg- 
ment, is,  ipso  facto,  not  present  "  (p.  315).  And,  again,  the  thought 
that  the  judgment  passed  is  actually  in  the  mind  of  some  other  is  neces- 
sary to  a  full  ethical  judgment  as  such  '''  (p.  318  ;  italics  mine).1  In 
spite  of  the  undoubted  help  in  both  reinforcement  and  enlightenment, 
that  we  get  from  confession,  or  even  from  imagination  of  others  as 
knowing  of  our  proposed  deed,  this  seems  to  me  extraordinary  doctrine 
as  matter  of  fact — particularly  as  often  our  surest  token  that  an  inten- 
tion is  wrong,  is  our  shrinking  from  having  anybody  else  know  of  it ; 
while  according  to  these  statements  we  could  not  really  judge  it  wrong 
until  we  knew  somebody  else  did  know  of  it.  But  its  correctness  is 
not  so  much  in  question  as  its  contrast  with  another  view  of  publicity. 
This  view  emerges  upon  pp.  498,  499  (as  well  as  pp.  438,  517, 
532).  According  to  this  the  appeal  is  to  a  "higher  self  already 
formed  in  my  breast  through  social  experience,"  through  which  I 
"  anticipate."  Its  publicity  is  in  its  ideal  reference,  and  this  reference 
is  accordingly  to  every  agent ;  the  quantitative  generality  folio wsfrom 
the  quantitative  ;  while,  from  the  other  point  of  view,  publicity  con- 
sists in  actual  possession  of  the  same  content  by  two  or  more  agents. 
The  doctrine  now  propounded  is  that  just  because  the  ethical  self  as 
such  is  general,  its  thought  must  be  accepted  and  ratified  by  any  self, 
whether  you  or  me. 

Naturally,  when  we  come  to  ethical  growth,  the  latter  point  of  view 
dominates.  According  to  the  first  conception,  a  thought  originally  not 

common  to  a  number — a  quantitative  conception — and  general  because  involved  in  the 
group  as  such).  The  crucial  question  is  this  :  Is  the  idea  which,  as  thought,  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  father,  but  which  he  insists  upon  having  obeyed,  general  or  not?  If  not, 
does  it  become  general  simply  because  others  obey  ?  Or,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  interests  of  the  group  as  such,  is  it,  perforce,  general  from  the  start  ? 
1  See^also  p.  425.  The  passage  on  p.  435  is  open  to  either  interpretation. 
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ethical  becomes  such  when  one  knows  somebody  else  accepts  it — a 
process  of  moral  legislation  by  majorities  that  leaves  Hobbes  nowhere. 
But  (i  he  now  learns  that  the  growth  of  society  is  but  the  generalization 
of  the  individual's  ethical  ought  into  society's  conventional  ought  " 
(P-  534)-  Hence  ethical  rules  are  'capable'  of  being  embodied 
in  the  sanctions  of  society  ;  ' '  they  are  to  have  the  publicity  which 
attaches  to  the  ethical  sanction  as  such"  (p.  534).  The  contradic- 
tion is  obvious  enough  when  we  recall  that  at  the  outset  the  judgment 
could  not  be  ethical  unless  it  already  had  such  publicity.  Add  that 
Mr.  Baldwin  finds  the  final  and  most  significant  conflict  between  indi- 
vidual and  society  to  be  precisely  in  the  cases  where  the  individual 
opposes  his  ethical  judgment  to  those  of  others  (see  pp.  539-540  and 
p.  544),  and  we  see  how  completely  Mr.  Baldwin  has  shifted  his 
statement  of  the  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  publicity  and  generality. x 
All  these  various  contradictions  summarize  themselves  in  Mr.  Bald- 
win's varying  conceptions  of  the  socius  or  social  personality.  There 
seem  to  be  no  less  than  three  independent  and  incompatible  views  on 
this  point.  One  of  these  goes  back  to  identity  of  content,  established 
by  imitation.  Any  self  is  in  so  far  a  socius  as  it  is  built  up  by  imitative 
appropriations  from  others.  But  on  a  more  organic  basis,  the 
community  self,  or  spirit,  the  sense  of  common  interest,  of  a  com- 
munity of  situation,  in  which  all  live,  and  of  which  their  thoughts 
are  interpretations,  is  the  socius  (pp.  30,  32,  47).  The  third  view 
serves  as  a  bridge  to  pass  over  from  the  first  individualistic  notion  to 
the  second  highly  socialized  one.  According  to  this,  the  socius  is  the 
common  element  in  ego  and  alter.  This  is  like  the  first  view  in  that 
it  begins  with  separate  selves.  It  differs  in  that  neither  self  as  such  is 
the  socius,  but  simply  the  identity  of  content.  It  is  like  the  second 
view  in  that  the  concept  of  the  'common'  is  used,  but  differs  in  that  it 

1  Limits  of  space  compel  me  to  relegate  to  a  footnote  the  fact  that  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
precisely  the  same  contradiction  concerning  the  relation  of  intelligence  and  the  ethical. 
On  one  hand,  the  very  nature  of  intelligence  is  to  generalize,  and  hence  to  usher  in 
the  ethical,  especially  since  the  general  as  such  is  motor  or  dynamic.  On  the  other, 
the  intelligence  occupies  a  lower  plane,  is  'private,'  'personal,'  or,  when  named 
*  social,'  is  so  named  simply  because  it  uses  social  forces  for  personal  advantages,  and 
is  finally  displaced  by  the  ethical  sentiment.  I  cannot  work  this  out  in  detail ;  but 
the  reader  is  referred  to  pp.  397,  398,  250,  for  the  first  position  ;  and  to  pp.  321, 
323,  327,  382,  527  for  the  second.  On  p.  515,  both  views  are  stated — one  that  in- 
telligence tends  toward  selfish  use,  the  other,  that  intelligence,  as  such,  is  general- 
izing process  ;  and  be  it  remembered,  the  '  general '  is  the  only  psychological  criterion 
afforded  for  the  ethical — a  fact  which  does  not  prevent  Mr.  Baldwin  from  remarking 
that  one  cannot  give  reasons  "  for  pronouncing  conduct  right  "  (p.  395  ;  see  also  p. 
535).  Mr.  Baldwin,  indeed,  appears  to  reconcile  the  genetic  and  the  intuitive  views 
by  taking  them  both  by  turns. 
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is  one  of  abstract  content,  instead  of  a  principle  of  organization. 
On  pages  53  and  55  the  socius  is  respectively  public  opinion,  the 
relationships  existing  between  members  of  a  family,  and  another  per- 
son whom  the  child  obeys.  On  page  24,  all  three  conceptions  get  hap- 
pily stated  in  sequence,  (0)  "  He  thinks  of  the  other,  the  alter,  as 
his  socius,  just  as  he  thinks  of  himself  as  the  other's  socius ;  and  the 
only  thing  that  remains  more  or  less  stable,  throughout  the  whole 
growth  is  the  fact  that  there  is  (b)  a  growing  sense  of  self  which  in- 
cludes both  terms,  the  ego  and  the  alter.  In  short  (<:)  the  real  self  is 
the  bipolar  self,  the  social  self,  the  socius'''  * 

I  should  be  glad  to  speak  upon  the  more  strictly  psychological  side 
of  Mr.  Baldwin's  conception  of  the  relation  of  thought-content  and 
action,  and  of  its  specific  application  to  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  de- 
sire, and  also  to  say  something  about  the  psychology  of  imitation  as 
such,  and  the  psychology  of  the  relation  of  habit  and  accommodation. 
But  I  have  used  an  intolerable  amount  of  space  in  following  the  con- 
cepts of  the  relations  of  the  individual  and  the  social  through  the  various 
forms  in  which  they  appear,  and  must  abstain.  It  would  be  a  grateful 
task  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  suggestiveness,  the  thought -provoking 
and  thought-compelling  quality  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  book — that  goes  with- 
out saying — but  to  point  out  the  richness  of  the  details  of  many  of  the 
various  discussions  which  have  just  been  criticised  as  regards  their  co- 
herency in  fundamental  concepts.  More  particularly  should  I  like  to  re- 
fer to  the  value  of  the  discussions  of  the  social  aids  to  invention  (lan- 
guage, play,  and  art)  ;  to  the  clear  and  judicious  summing  up  under  the 
second  head  ;  to  the  original  contribution  to  the  theories  of  art  which 
adds  the  factor  of  *  showing  off, '  at  once  psychical  and  social,  to  the  ordi- 
nary play-concept ;  to  the  admirable  conception  of  the  genius,  so  free 
both  from  the  attempt  to  explain  away  his  significance,  by  losing  him  in 
the  social  mass,  and  from  the  attempt  on  the  other  side  to  isolate  him 
upon  a  mysterious  non -social  pedestal  ;  to  the  discussion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  bashfulness  and  shame,  etc.  I  should  regret  very  much  to  have 
my  failure  to  call  attention  to  these  matters  interpreted  as  failure  to 
recognize  their  positive  value.  But  I  chiefly  desire  to  acknowledge 
the  indebtedness,  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in  the  relations  of 
psychology  and  sociology,  to  Mr.  Baldwin  for  his  courage  in  attacking 
at  first  hand  problems  which  most  steer  clear  of,  or  simply  repeat  well- 
worn  conventionalites  concerning,  and  for  the  fresh,  varied,  and  vigorous 
way  in  which  he  has  opened  up  new  problems  and  new  points  of  view. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO.  JOHN   DEWEY. 

1  The  letters  interjected  are  my  own,  of  course,  (a)  gives  the  individualistic  view; 
(c)  the  social  organization,  or  community  view  ;  [b]  the  identity  of  content  view. 
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Die  sociale  Fragc  im  Lichte  der  Philosophic.  Vorlesungen  iiber 
sociale  |Philosophie  und  ihre  Geschichte.  Von  Dr.  LUDWIG  STEIN, 
Ord.  Professor  der  Philosophic  an  der  Universitat  Bern.  Stuttgart, 
Verlag  von  Ferdinand  Enke,  1897. — pp.  xx,  791. 
Socialism  and  sociology  are  such  different  conceptions  to  the  Amer- 
ican mind  that  their  points  of  contact  are  often  ignored  or  neglected. 
Each  may  be  traced  to  Saint  Simon,  each  was  at  the  start  a  reaction 
against  individualism,  each  involves  a  criticism  of  the  classical  or  or- 
thodox political  economy,  each  has  shown  a  tendency  to  ally  itself  with 
Christianity.  The  mastery  exercised  in  this  field  over  the  English-speak- 
ing world  by  Mr.  Spencer's  thought,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  by  calling 
his  gospel  of  individualism  •  sociology,'  he  has  been  able  to  establish  the 
popular  impression  of  that  study  as  something  almost  the  opposite  of 
socialism.  That  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  two  currents  of 
thought  have  run  a  more  parallel  course,  is  illustrated  in  the  present 
work.  It  does  not  involve  a  polemic  against  all  socialism,  like  Mr. 
Spencer's  writings,  nor  does  it  ignore  the  subject  like  the  writings 
of  nearly  all  American  sociologists.  The  practical  aim  seems  rather 
to  be  the  substitution  of  one  type  of  socialism  for  another.  The  writer 
admits  that  his  standpoint,  at  least  in  matters  of  social  pedagogy,  is 
essentially  that  of  the  ethical  socialists  of  the  Fabian  society  (p.  729); 
insists  that  the  socialistic  movement  must  be  penetrated  by  religious 
elements  and  moral  ideas  (p.  13);  and  shows  his  opposition  to  many 
positions  of  the  Social  Democrats,  above  all  to  their  insistence  that 
economic  and  material  factors  are  the  only  ones  at  work  in  social  evo- 
lution (e.g.,  pp.  247,  648). 

Every  problem,  and  so  that  of  the  theory  of  society,  has  three  sides: 
its  origin,  its  development,  and  its  present  condition  (p.  29).  This 
division  determines  the  three  parts  of  the  volume  treating  of  the 
origins  of  social  life,  and  of  the  development  and  present  condition 
of  the  theories  of  that  life.  To  special  students  the  historical  sketch 
which  occupies  nearly  one  half  the  volume  (pp.  175—510)  is  of  less 
interest  than  the  other  sections.  Over  one-fourth  of  this  part  is  given 
to  a  history  and  criticism  of  the  socialistic  movement  from  Saint  Simon 
to  Karl  Marx. 

The  author  rejects  Spencer's  organic  method  of  social  study  as  "an 
echo  of  the  organic  theory  of  the  state,"  Hegel's  dialectic  method  (p. 
397),  the  speculative  dogmatic  method  of  Herbart  (p.  717),  and  urges 
the  employment  in  their  stead  of  the  comparative,  historic  method  (p. 
494),  which  traces  the  development  of  ideas  and  institutions  under  the 
principle  of  immanent  teleology.  This,  however,  is  only  a  regulative, 
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not  a  constitutive  principle  and  as  such  has  no  more  than  a  subjec- 
tive value  (p.  50). 

The  social  question  is  held  to  be  that  of  the  proper  adjustment  be- 
tween the  interests  of  the  individual  and  the  interests  of  the  species 
(p.  514)  ;  or,  more  specifically,  that  of  the  conditions  of  civilized  social 
life  and  organization  needed  to  produce  the  equilibrium  most  satisfac- 
tory to  all  members  (p.  14).  All  special  social  problems  are  phases 
of  this  one,  and  are  treated  by  the  science  which  examines  the  basis  of 
social  life  in  all  its  forms,  sociology.  To  admit  the  problem  insoluble 
cannot  prevent  its  being  attacked.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  imme- 
diate future ;  it  has  been  faced  by  state  and  church,  science  and  art ; 
philosophy  as  well  must  contribute  to  the  discussion,  especially  as 
sociology  in  origin  and  method  is  a  philosophical  discipline  (p.  14). 
The  object  of  the  work  is  to  present  as  much  sociological  truth  as  the 
present  condition  of  the  study  admits  (p.  29),  and  to  portray  by  an 
empirical  and  inductive  method'the  present  social  tendencies,  as  Fichte 
a  century  earlier  by  the  speculative  method  did  for  the  tendencies  of 
his  time  (p.  647). 

The  antagonism  between  individual  and  race  appears  in  the  political 
and  social  field  as  the  opposition  between  liberty  and  equality.  The 
individual  as  a  person  demands  the  greatest  possible  liberty ;  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  race,  he  strives  for  equality  (j).  601),  and  the  two  in 
their  unlimited  sense  involve  irreconcilable  contradiction  (p.  324). 
Entire  personal  liberty  has  never  existed ;  for  unprotected  liberty  is 
nonsense,  and  protection  involves  some  restraint  on  liberty  (p.  599). 
Hence  political  liberty  is  not  the  goal  of  humanity  (p.  691),  as  Hegel 
and  Spencer  have  taught  (p.  496,  note),  but  only  one  of  its  ends. 
Equality  is  either  positive  or  negative.  The  theory  of  positive  equality 
claims  that  the  individualities  of  men  are  equal  at  the  start,  and  differ 
only  as  a  result  of  development  under  diverse  conditions.  The  theory 
of  negative  equality  admits  man's  original  diversity  of  nature,  and  de- 
mands the  removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  its  development  (p.  321). 
Neither  the  social  liberty  of  capitalistic  individualism,  nor  the  social 
equality  of  communism  is  defensible,  and  some  compromise  between 
the  two  is  necessary.  That  compromise  is  socialism  (p.  332). 

As  socialism  is,  in  large  measure,  a  criticism  upon  the  institution  of 
private  property,  Professor  Stein's  views  upon  this  subject  are  funda- 
mental. While  its  historical,  logical,  and  legal  aspects  have  been  care- 
fully studied,  the  psychological  bases  of  property  have  been  somewhat 
overlooked  (p.  81).  It  has  developed  from  possession,  i.e.,  the 
preservation  of  goods  for  future  need.  Hence,  without  the  conception 
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of  a  future  and  of  need,  there  can  be  no  possession.  These  notions 
have  arisen  especially  in  cool  or  cold  climates  where  variations  of  sea- 
sons and  of  food  supply  have  necessitated  accumulation  (p.  88).  Prop- 
erty in  movables  long  preceded  that  in  land,  and,  as  in  marriage,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the  exclusiveness  of  the  relation 
(p.  90).  The  history  of  the  institution  shows  that  it  has  uniformly 
adapted  itself  to  varying  social  needs  (p.  102);  it  is  an  historical  cate- 
gory, and  not  a  dogma  (p.  549).  The  tendency  of  modern  legislation 
is  to  limit  one's  power  over  his  property,  and  to  favor  the  debtor  at  the 
expense  of  the  creditor  (pp.  551,  553).  Moreover,  while  the  content 
of  the  conception  is  narrowing,  its  denotation  is  extending  to  include 
property  in  ideas  and  the  property  of  fictitious  persons  (pp.  560,  562). 
Through  the  agency  of  corporations  a  form  of  community  property  has 
been  drawn  into  the  primary  service  of  the  individual,  to  the  contra- 
diction of  the  institution  of  private  property  and  to  the  subversion  of 
the  very  end  of  property  gratification  (pp.  568,  f.).  The  immediate 
solution  of  the  antagonism  of  interests  in  this  field  between  indi- 
viduals and  society  is  likely  to  be  the  growth  of  some  form  interme- 
diate between  private  and  communal  property  (p.  575).  Thus 
dangerous  and  unhealthy  industries,  such  as  powder-making,  match- 
making, or  mining,  and  all  underground  wealth  (unimproved  water- 
powers  or  future  inventions)  should  be  transferred  to  the  state  (p.  587). 
The  diverse  interests  of  individual  and  race  are  to  be  harmonized, 
then,  not  by  sympathy  or  charity,  not  by  mere  political  liberty,  but 
only  by  economic  proportionality,  or  relative  equality  decreed  by  the 
law  and  maintained  by  the  state  (pp.  610  f. ).  This  involves  a  legal 
protection  of  the  weak  and  a  subordination  of  individual  interests  to 
those  of  the  community  or  of  humanity.  Such  a  state  socialism  is  to  be 
based  on  an  admission  of  the  legal  right  to  existence  (p.  615),  and  a 
legal  guarantee  to  the  weak  and  dependent  classes  of  a  minimum  of  sub- 
sistence. This  notion  is  implied  in  the  present  exemptions  of  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  property  from  taxation  or  execution,  and  also  in  the 
principle  of  progressive  taxation  (p.  619) .  A  corollary  of  the  right  to 
existence  is  the  legal  right  to  work,  and  over  against  both  may  be  set  the 
duty  to  work,  a  duty  now  maintained  by  public  opinion  and  to  be  em- 
bodied in  law  (p.  629).  The  law  should  fix  a  maximum  as  well  as  a 
minimum  of  subsistence,  but  no  such  social  minima  and  maxima  can 
be  rigid  and  unvarying  (p.  642).  The  amount  of  labor  does  not 
vary  with  its  duration,  as  is  maintained  by  Ricardo,  Marx,  and  the 
advocates  of  a  general  eight -hour  day  (p.  631).  Our  public  life 
is  thus  becoming  more  socialized,  not  by  reversion  to  medievalism  or 
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by  approaching  a  social  revolution,  but  by  gradual  legal  change,  in- 
volving a  compulsory  education  of  citizens  in  altruism  (p.  608). 

While  at  present  legal  imperatives  have  greater  educational  influence 
than  those  of  ethics  or  religion  (p.  606),  yet  in  the  history  of  mankind 
religion  has  been  perhaps  the  mightiest  power  in  socializing  man  (p. 
164).  Prior  to  the  last  few  centuries  the  solidarity  of  man  has  been 
recognized  only  as  a  religious  solidarity,  and  as  religion  in  some  form 
has  always  existed  so  it  will  probably  continue  to  exist  (p.  668).  The 
question  is  :  What  form  will  it  take  ?  How  is  it  to  regain  its  influence 
over  the  masses  of  unbelievers  ?  How  restore  to  them  poetry  and 
ideals?  The  notion  of  this  world  must  displace  that  of  the  other 
world,  faith  in  society's  control  of  its  destiny  must  succeed  to  faith  in 
God's  control  of  it.  Man  as  evil  is  the  only  devil,  man  as  good  the 
only  God  (p.  673).  Such  a  doctrine  of  social  solidarity  is  not  merely 
to  be  heralded  as  a  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  its  advent 
may  be  demonstrated  by  the  figures  of  commerce,  insurance,  and  labor. 
The  clergy  should  secularize  themselves,  study  the  social  sciences,  and 
show  the  laity  how  to  further  the  coming  of  the  social  millenium  by 
striving  for  the  development  of  a  higher  social  type  of  man.  In  this 
way  historic  Christianity,  shaking  itself  free  from  Buddhistic  and 
ascetic  accretions,  and  returning  to  the  joy  of  life  expressed  in  the 
Psalms,  will  again  become  the  schoolmistress  of  the  human  race 
(pp.  682  ff).  Sins  against  God  will  come  to  mean  sins  against 
humanity,  and  particularly  against  future  generations.  All  the  com- 
mandments of  such  a  religion  may  be  reduced  to  a  categorical  impera- 
tive :  So  act  as  ever  to  affirm  not  only  thine  own  life,  but  also  that  of 
thy  fellow  men,  and  especially  to  assure  and  exalt  that  of  coming  gen- 
erations (p.  690). 

Art,  like  religion,  must  be  socialized;  and  here,  too,  affirmation  of  the 
joy  of  life  must  be  the  clue  (p.  707).  Scientists  have  been  individual- 
istic and  anti-social  in  busying  themselves  in  their  special  branches  and 
losing  touch  with  the  common  fund  of  human  knowledge  (p.  211). 
The  bonds  between  the  sciences  and  those  binding  them  all  to  the 
world  at  large  must  be  reknit.  Ethics  and  education  likewise  must  be 
socialized,  but  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  social  aspects  of  ethics, 
art,  science,  and  education  is  reserved  for  another  work  or  another  edi- 
tion (p.  693). 

The  various  forms  of  social  life — classified  as  either  stable,  such  as 
family,  property,  society,  and  state  ;  or  fluid,  such  as  language,  law, 
religion,  art,  ethics  and  philosophy  (p.  31) — cooperate  in  the  gradual 
socialization  of  humanity.  While  anti-social  man,  or  man  living  in 
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isolation,  is  probably  only  an  unhistoric  fiction  (p.  138),  yet  with  the 
lapse  of  time  man  has  become  ever  more  social.  New  feelings  and 
new  institutions  have  been  engendered.  As  love  of  nature  has  been 
shown  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  so  the  same  is  probably 
true  of  friendship,  patriotism,  etc.  Marriage  is  much  older  than 
sexual  love  (p.  61).  Sociability,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  result  of 
evolution  (p.  495).  The  industrial  type  of  the  present  is  not  the 
final  stage  Spencer  deems  it ;  indeed,  during  the  life  of  its  herald  it  be- 
gins to  disappear  and  to  make  room  for  the  coming  social  type  (p. 
497)  of  which  Spencer  in  his  Ethics  caught  a  glimpse.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  social  type  economically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  is  the 
preeminent  end  of  the  race  (p.  691).  It  fosters  rather  than  injures 
individuality,  for  in  many  lines  of  social  evolution  the  fundamental 
fact  is  the  increasing  development  of  personality.  The  obvious  ten- 
dency of  marriage  is  towards  an  increase  of  personality  by  the  constant 
increment  of  psychic  elements,  a  struggle  for  individuality  (p.  79). 
The  history  of  property  shows  a  like  transition  from  communism  to 
individualism  (p.  91),  and  the  despotic  state  marks  the  same  change 
from  the  earlier  gens.  Indeed  individuality  is  held  to  be  "  the  deep- 
est hidden  meaning  of  all  processes  of  social  evolution  "  (p.  116). 

To  this  recognition  of  the  fundamental  value  of  personality  Profes- 
sor Stein's  refusal  to  let  the  individual  be  merged  in  the  group  may  be 
due.  Social  activities  spring  not  only  from  social  -groups  as  Gum- 
flowicz  insists  (p.  520),  but  rather  from  the  interaction  of  individuals 
and  groups.  Even  if  the  average  man  be  a  product  of  his  circum- 
stances, the  genius  creates  new  circumstances  (p.  525).  The  modern 
emphasis  upon  environment  is  exaggerated  and  is  merely  a  revival  in 
biological  dress  of  Plato's  notion  that  only  the  universal  is  actual.  In 
truth,  society  is  a  system  of  interactions  between  mentally  differentiated 
individuals  for  common  ends  (p.  538). 

The  foregoing  is  a  summary  of  the  main  positions  set  forth  discur- 
sively in  this  bulky  volume.  The  lecture  form  which  has  been  retained 
involves  a  popular  style  and  frequent  repetitions,  but  for  the  purposes 
in  view  the  gain  is  probably  more  than  the  loss.  Read  as  the  confession 
of  faith  of  a  careful  and  acute  student  of  the  history  of  thought,  it  will  be 
found  stimulating,  suggestive,  and  inspiring.  The  reviewer  differs 
from  many  of  the  positions  taken,  but  to  state  his  reasons  would  prob- 
ably be  of  less  service  than  to  summarize,  as  has  been  done,  the  con- 
tents of  the  work. 

Professor  Stein  is  occasionally  uncritical  of  matters  of  fact. 
Thus  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  there  are  peoples  destitute  of  the 
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idea  of  the  future  and  so  of  property  (p.  108),  and  also  of  the  ideas  of 
number  and  time  (p.  82).  The  fact  that  missionaries  to  savage  tribes 
often  have  been  obliged  to  coin  a  word  for  love  in  its  religious  sense, 
is  slight  evidence  that  such  folks  are  destitute  of  the  feeling  of  sexual 
love  as  a  basis  of  marriage  (p.  61).  Until  love  is  defined,  agreement 
or  disagreement  is  impossible. 

But  in  its  analysis  and  criticism  of  arguments,  and  in  the  synthetic 
power  wherewith  it  outlines  a  coherent  view  of  the  present  and  the 
near  future  of  civilized  society,  his  work  is  very  able,  and  will  command 
attention.  It  reveals  and  will  impart  to  many  a  rational  social  opti- 
mism and  a  sanguine  faith  in  the  steady  and  rapid  transformation  of 
man,  whereby  he  is  becoming  at  once  more  individualized,  and  more 
social  and  altruistic. 

W.   F.  WILLCOX. 

Outlines  of  Sociology.  By  LESTER  F.  WARD.  New  York  and 
London,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1898. — pp.  xii,  301. 
This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  delivered  at  the 
School  of  Sociology  of  the  Hartford  Society  for  Education  Extension, 
and  afterwards  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  As 
here  republished,  they  are  intended  to  form  a  connected  work  on 
sociology,  setting  forth  the  outlines  of  the  science  and  its  relations  to 
other  sciences  and  to  practical  life.  The  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts  of  six  chapters  each,  the  first  part  entitled  "  Social  Philosophy," 
and  the  second  part  "Social  Science."  The  author  remarks  that 
"  since  it  has  been  perceived  that  science  consists  in  the  discovery  of 
truth  and  not  in  the  accumulation  of  facts,  the  distinction  between 
science  and  philosophy  has  become  less  clear  than  it  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  "  (Preface,  pp.  vii,  viii).  His  own  view  on  this  point  is 
that  of  Professor  Flint,  whom  he  quotes  with  approval  as  saying  that 
the  philosophy  of  a  subject  is  "  the  view  or  theory  of  the  relations  of 
the  subject  to  other  subjects  and  to  the  known  world  in  general ' ' 
(Preface,  p.  viii).  In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  therefore,  he  proceeds 
to  consider  the  place  of  sociology  among  the  sciences  and  its  relations 
to  biology,  psychology,  and  other  subjects,  and  then  undertakes  to  tell 
us  what  are  the  main  principles  of  sociology  itself. 

But  what  is  sociology  ?  The  subject  has  been  so  much  talked  about 
and  written  about  since  Auguste  Comte  invented  the  term,  that  one 
would  naturally  think  that  the  nature  of  the  science  and  its  field  of 
view  must  by  this  time  be  very  well  known,  yet  most  people  are  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  as  to  what  it  is.  The  term  '  sociology  '  is  some- 
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times  used  as  a  collective  term  for  the  various  social  sciences,  including 
ethnology,  economics,  jurisprudence,  and  the  rest ;  but  those  who,  like 
Mr.  Ward  and  Professor  Giddings,  have  written  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject, claim  that  it  is  a'single  science,  distinct  from  all  of  these.  In  some 
of  the  great  cities,  the  college  settlements  that  have  been  established 
among  the  poorest  classes  are  often  spoken  of  as  '  sociological  labora- 
tories, '  and  this  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  regular  charitable 
societies  ;  so  that  in  the  minds  of  some  people  '  sociology  '  has  become 
nearly  synonymous  with  '  slumming  '  or  with  charitable  work  in  gen- 
eral. To  my  mind  '  sociology  '  seems  to  be  simply  a  name  looking 
about  for  an  object  to  attach  itself  to ;  and  I,  therefore,  opened  Mr. 
Ward's  book,  as  I  have  opened  others  professing  to  treat  of  sociology, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  new  light  on  the  subject.  But  after  reading  this 
book  with  care,  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  I  cannot  find  in 
his  twelve  chapters  anything  that  resembles  the  outlines  of  a  science  ; 
nay,  more,  I  cannot  find  even  a  single  scientific  principle,  except  such 
as  belong  to  some  other  science  than  sociology.  Yet  he  everywhere 
speaks  of  sociology  as  if  it  were  as  well  known  and  as  clearly  defined  as 
arithmetic  or  chemistry. 

Mr.  Ward  begins  his  discussion  with  a  chapter  on  the  place  of  soci- 
ology among  the  sciences,  which  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  ideas  of 
Comte  ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  chapter  he  says  :  ' '  We  see,  then,  the 
high  place  which  sociology,  properly  defined,  should  hold  among  the 
sciences,  and  how  clear  and  incisive  are  the  boundaries  which  mark  it 
off  from  all  other  branches  of  learning"  (p.  20).  Yet  he  carefully 
refrains  from  defining  it  himself,  remarking  that  "  it  is  not  definitions 
that  are  needed,  but  clear  explanations  and  definite  delimitations  of 
its  field  "  (Preface,  p.  x).  But  I  submit  that  what  is  most  needed  is  a 
group  of  facts  and  principles  belonging  to  sociology  and  not  belonging 
to  any  other  recognized  science ;  and  I  cannot  find  anything  of  the 
kind  in  Mr.  Ward's  book,  nor  in  any  other  professedly  sociological 
treatise  that  I  have  met  with.  It  is  easy  enough  to  distinguish  social 
science  from  physical  science,  but  how  is  sociology  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  special  social  sciences  and  from  psychology  ?  Mr.  Ward 
touches  on  this  subject  in  one  place,  though  only  very  briefly,  and, 
alluding  to  the  special  social  sciences,  says  :  "  No  one  of  these,  nor 
all  of  them  together,  can  be  said  to  form  sociology,  but  sociology  is 
the  synthesis  of  them  all"  (p.  136).  But  surely,  we  cannot  make  a 
synthesis  without  a  synthesizing  principle  ;  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
Mr.  Ward  has  not  even  attempted  to  establish  such  a  principle.  In 
my  opinion,  the  only  authority  capable  of  coordinating  the  various 
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social  sciences,  and  assigning  to  each  its  proper  place  in  the  general 
scheme  of  human  knowledge,  is  ethics ;  and  ethics  is  not  a  science  at 
all,  and  cannot  be  made  a  science,  but  is  a  branch  of  philosophy. 

Such  being  the  present  status  of  the  so-called  *  science  '  of  sociology, 
we  must  expect  that  a  work  professing  to  treat  that  subject  will  be  of  a 
rambling  character,  and  that  is  the  case  with  the  book  before  us.  The 
author,  as  our  readers  doubtless  know,  has  published  two  larger  works 
on  the  same  theme,  entitled  Dynamic  Sociology  and  The  Psychic  Fac- 
tors of  Civilization  ;  and  consequently  we  do  not  expect  in  the  present 
work  anything  original  or  elaborate,  but  only  a  general  view  of  sociol- 
ogy as  he  understands  it.  What  we  find  is  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  facts  and  principles  taken  from  the  special  social  sciences  and  from 
psychology,  together  with  a  mass  of  irrelevant  matter  belonging  to 
physics  and  biology.  Mr.  Ward,  indeed,  is  not  deluded,  as  some 
writers  are,  with  the  idea  that  sociology  is  an  outlying  province  of 
biology,  but  holds  that  it  is  based  on  psychology.  He  does  not  agree 
with  those  who  regard  society  as  an  organism,  and  he  also  points  out 
that  the  so-called  '  societies  '  that  exist  in  the  animal  world  are  radically 
different  from  human  society,  since  they  are  based  on  instinct,  while 
human  society  is  based  on  reason.  Yet  he  thinks  that  society  re- 
sembles some  of  the  lower  organisms,  and  he  is  perpetually  bringing 
forward  biological  facts  and  theories,  and  applying  biological  analogies 
to  the  phenomena  of  social  life.  The  notion  that  society  is  an  organ- 
ism seems  to  me  one  of  the  strangest  follies  of  the  age.  An  organism 
is  a  body  ;  society  is  a  concourse  of  minds.  Society  is  based  on  the 
moral  law,  and  could  not  exist  without  that  law  ;  an  organism  has  no 
moral  quality  at  all.  In  an  organism,  such  as  the  human  body,  the 
members  exist  only  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  organism ;  society  exists 
only  for  the  sake  of  its  members.  Thus  society,  far  from  being  an 
organism,  is  in  most  respects  the  antithesis  of  one.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, therefore,  that  Mr.  Ward  did  not  leave  biological  facts  and 
categories  out  of  consideration  altogether,  and  treat  social  science 
from  a  purely  psychological  standpoint. 

He  approaches  the  nearest  to  that  standpoint  in  his  chapter  on  the 
social  forces,  where  he  sets  forth  in  brief  the  view  of  those  forces  pre- 
viously developed  in  his  larger  works.  The  social  forces,  he  truly 
says,  are  feelings,  and  especially  desires ;  but  it  is  rather  strange  to  see 
this  theory  advanced  as  something  new,  for  his  '  social  forces '  are 
what  ethical  writers  have  called  the  '  springs  of  action, '  and  some  of 
those  writers,  as  Bentham  and  Martineau,  have  given  a  list  of 
them  much  more  elaborate  than  that  given  in  this  book.  However, 
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it  is  worth  something  to  have  the  psychological  character  of  the  social 
forces  recognized ;  but  unfortunately  the  chapter  treating  of  that  sub- 
ject is  immediately  followed  by  another  on  the  '  mechanics  of  society, ' 
in  which  the  psychological  character  of  social  phenomena  is  almost 
forgotten,  and  we  are  treated  to  a  series  of  remarks  about  statics  and 
dynamics,  the  Newtonian  laws  of  motion  and  the  correlation  of  forces, 
with  other  matter  of  the  same  sort  borrowed  from  the  physical 
sciences,  the  connection  of  which  with  social  science  may  be  apparent 
to  Mr.  Ward,  but,  I  venture  to  say,  will  be  wholly  imperceptible  to 
most  of  his  readers.  Whether  there  ever  will  be  a  single  science  to 
which  the  name  '  sociology  '  can  be  properly  applied,  time  only  can 
tell ;  but  there  certainly  will  not  be  until  those  who  are  trying  to  con- 
struct the  science  have  freed  themselves  from  their  bondage  to  physics 
and  biology. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  social  forces,  the  author  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  purpose  of  sociology,  and  rightly  holds  that,  though  every  science 
has  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  aspect,  the  main  purpose  of  social 
science  is  to  promote  the  betterment  of  society.  ' « The  laws  of  na- 
ture," he  remarks,  "have  always  proved  capable  of  being  turned  to 
man's  advantage  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  made  known,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  those  of  human  nature  and  of  society 
will  form  an  exception"  (p.  199).  And  he  adds  that  " when  the 
true  science  of  society  shall  be  established  and  accepted  as  other 
sciences  are  accepted,  its  influence  on  the  interests  of  man,  and  the 
destiny  of  the  race  will  be  as  much  greater  than  that  of  the  simpler 
sciences  as  sociology  is  nearer  to  man  and  more  intimately  bound  up 
with  all  that  concerns  his  welfare  "  (p.  212).  In  these  remarks  there 
is  much  truth  \  yet  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Ward  that  ' '  most  of  the 
evils  of  society  result  from  a  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  so-called  practical  men"  (p.  193).  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
those  evils  are  due  mainly  to  moral  causes,  which  no  scientific  knowl- 
edge will  enable  us  to  remove.  Still,  if  sociology  can  cure  any  of  the 
evils  that  society  is  heir  to,  it  will  not  only  confer  a  benefit  on  hu- 
manity, but  will  give  incontestable  proof  of  its  own  existence  ;  so  let 
us  hope  that  the  devotees  of  the  science  will  proceed  without  delay  to 
put  it  to  practical  use  in  the  work  of  social  reform. 

J.   B.   PETERSON. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Psychology  and  the  Real  Life.     HUGO  MUNSTERBERG.    Atlantic  Monthly, 

May,  1898,  pp.  602-613. 

Psychology  now  occupies  the  central  place  in  the  thought  of  our  time, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  view  of  the  universe  which  emerges  from 
the  psychological  standpoint.  For  a  consistent  psychology,  consciousness 
is  simply  an  abstraction  from  the  totality  of  conscious  facts,  the  mere  pre- 
supposition making  possible  the  existence  of  the  content  of  consciousness. 
Personality  is  a  content,  an  idea  which  develops  like  other  ideas,  and  is 
subject  to  the  same  laws.  This  psychological  personality  is  free,  if  free- 
dom means  absence  of  outer  force  or  of  pathological  disturbance.  We 
are  free  since  the  causes  of  our  actions  are  our  own  motives  and  thus  lie 
within.  Of  course,  these  causes  have  themselves  causes  which  are  external, 
so  that  ultimately  we  are  not  free  in  any  sense,  but  dependent  on  the  cos- 
mos and  its  laws.  Further,  since  the  actions  of  personalities  are  the  neces- 
sarily determined  functions  of  psycho-physical  organisms,  the  norms  and 
laws  which  these  personalities  obey  can  only  be  psychical  contents  char- 
acterized by  special  effects.  The  ethical,  aesthetic,  and  logical  laws  are  thus 
the  product  of  psychological  laws.  This  psychological  origin  of  all  our 
inner  laws  need  cause  us  no  disturbance,  we  are  told,  for  their  final  goal  is 
the  production  of  a  special  psycho-physical  state,  namely,  agreeable  feeling. 
The  metaphysical  creed  of  this  standpoint  can  easily  be  deduced.  The 
physical  world  is  given  to  us  only  as  sensation  ;  hence,  only  our  mind  stuff 
js  real,  for  this  alone  is  directly  given.  But  we  have  no  right  to  call  it 
'  ours,'  for  other  personalities  exist  only  as  our  ideas,  and  without  an  Alter 
there  can  be  no  Ego.  The  real  world,  therefore,  is  the  impersonal  series 
of  successive  psychical  states.  But  succession  implies  time,  and  time  is  a 
construction,  not  something  immediately  given.  For  psychology,  then,  the 
real  fact  is  without  time  as  without  personality  ;  it  is  for  nobody,  for  no  end 
and  with  no  value.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  we  cannot  accept  this  as 
a  final  view  in  regard  to  life  and  the  world.  The  psychologist  has  a  right 
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to  transform  the  mental  life  for  his  own  purposes,  and  this  transformation  is 
scientifically  true,  since  it  has  its  purpose  for  our  thought  and  is  logically 
valuable.  But  life  and  history,  ethics  and  philosophy,  have  neither  the  right 
nor  the  duty  to  accept  as  a  picture  of  reality  the  psychological  results.  This 
is  most  clearly  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  elements  of  real  life  which 
psychology  transforms  are  themselves  the  influences  which  render  the 
transformation  possible.  That  we  have  a  psychology  at  all,  is  an  outcome 
of  the  primary  fact  that  we  have  logical  ends  or  purposes.  Again,  the 
psychological  attempt  to  understand  the  world  would  have  no  meaning  if 
the  activity  were  not  directed  to  an  end  which  is  regarded  as  valuable. 
Similarly  there  is  no  science  and  no  thought  which  does  not  acknowledge 
an  '  ought,'  the  super-individual  obligation  to  decide  so  and  not  otherwise. 
Psychology  thus  presupposes  an  absolute  truth  and  morality.  Psychology 
may  dissolve  our  will,  personality,  and  freedom,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  speaks  only  of  that  will  and  that  personality  which  are  substituted 
by  metamorphosis  for  the  will  of  real  life,  and  it  is  the  latter  which  creates 
psychology  in  the  service  of  its  ends  and  ideals.  Will  is  thus  the  bearer  of 
all  science  and  all  thought.  In  the  real  life  we  are  willing  subjects,  whose 
reality  is  given  in  our  will  attitudes  ;  we  know  ourselves  as  these  willing 
subjects.  But  the  will  is  not  a  perceivable  object,  and  the  psychologist, 
as  soon  as  he  enters  on  the  study  of  the  will,  must  substitute  for  the  real 
will  a  complex  of  sensations.  He  must  regard  the  will  as  a  complex  of 
possible  elements  of  perceptive  ideas.  Psychology  and  natural  science 
alike  abstract  from  the  will,  and  deal  with  the  merely  existent.  Both  con- 
sider their  material  as  merely  perceivable  objects,  which  are  made  up  from 
elements  that  determine  one  another  by  causal  connections.  But  the  real  will 
is  free,  and  it  is  the  work  of  this  free  will  to  picture  for  its  own  purposes  the 
world  as  a  causally  determined  system.  "We  are  blind  if  we  forget  that 
this  transformation  and  construction  is  itself  the  work  of  the  will  which 
dictates  ends,  and  the  finest  herald  of  its  freedom." 

DAVID  IRONS. 

Ueber  den  gegenivartigen  Zustand  der  Psychologic.     RICHARD  WAHLE.     Z. 

f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  XVI,  4,  pp.  241-263. 

The  writer  prefaces  his  article  with  the  statement  that  psychology  has  not 
yet  fully  acquired  the  characteristics  of  a  science.  As  representative  of  cur- 
rent views  may  be  regarded  Jodl's  Lehrbuch,  Wundt's  Grundriss,  and 
Ebbinghaus'  s  Grundzuge.  In  the  first  two  an  incorrect  ontology  is  held  with 
regard  to  such  notions  as  unity,  part,  conditions,  act,  etc.,  while  the  latter 
work  is  rather  indifferent  to  ontological  considerations.  The  psychical 
unity  conceived  by  Jodl  has  nowhere  an  analogy,  and  is  scientifically  useless. 
And  because  this  author  ascribes  to  the  particular  state  of  consciousness 
the  unity  that  belongs  only  to  the  entire  self,  he  fails  to  combine  satis- 
factorily the  different  elements  present  in  consciousness,  or  to  transcend  the 
idea  of  their  temporal  succession.  His  distinction  between  the  inner  and 
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the  outer  is  incorrect,  for  these  terms  do  not  apply.  In  Wundt  we  find  the 
same  general  mode  of  thought.  Whether  the  particular  state  of  conscious- 
ness is  in  every  case  a  will  process,  or  whether  the  will  has  only  a  method- 
ological significance,  he  does  not  make  clear.  Nor  does  he  show  good 
reason  for  his  distinction  between  sensations  as  objective,  and  feelings  as 
subjective.  In  his  treatment  of  the  feelings  he  is  far  too  ready  to  discover 
unanalyzable  elements,  and  he  speaks  of  the  Verschmelzung  or  blending  of 
the  feelings  in  an  unmetaphorical  sense.  In  Ebbinghaus's  first  volume  we 
find  the  promise  of  a  more,  though  not  of  an  entirely  consistent  treatment — 
a  promise  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  succeeding  volumes  may  fulfil. 

BOYD  BODE. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion.     HIRAM  M.  STANLEY.     Psych.  Rev.,  V,  3,  pp. 

254-278. 

The  objects  of  reverence  and  worship  in  the  earliest  religions  are  not 
'  spirits'  but  merely  superior  animate  beings.  Since  it  is  a  mark  of  supe- 
rior beings  that  they  keep  themselves  aloof,  religion  at  an  early  stage  be- 
comes a  relation  to  beings  more  or  less  unseen.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  it  becomes  for  the  savage  a  relation  to  an  invisible,  much 
less  a  spiritual,  being.  If  the  primitive  nature  of  religion  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  a  doctrine  of  spirits,  we  must  search  elsewhere.  It  is  obvious  at 
once  that  religion  is  a  mode  of  psychic  relation  to  superiors.  At  some  crit- 
ical period  in  its  existence  it  happened  that  some  exceptional  animal  at- 
tained this  useful  variation,  worshipful  action,  through  attaining  that  psychic 
mode  we  call  religious  emotion.  Religion  then  may  be  psychologically 
defined  as  "  a  perception  of  a  highly  superior  personal  being,  leading  to  a 
peculiar  mode  of  emotion  and  will  toward  that  being  and  thus  securing  the 
most  advantageous  action."  If  now  we  consider  the  various  forms  of  re- 
ligion, we  find  that  many  of  them  cannot  be  explained  by  a  doctrine  of 
utility.  While  ancestor  and  hero-worship  have  plainly  sociological  utility 
from  the  first,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  worship  of  malignant  deities. 
Religion,  as  a  mode  of  feeling  and  action  toward  highly  superior  beings,  has 
only  in  a  few  forms  and  in  a  limited  way  a  raison  d'etre  for  the  evolutionist, 
and  its  whole  process  of  growth  seems  contrary  to  accepted  laws.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  religion  secures  incidental  social  advantages  which  serve  to 
perpetuate  it,  harmful  though  it  be  in  its  first  intention,  for  it  is  not  true 
that  the  more  religious  tribes  are  the  more  successful.  Mr.  Marshall  con- 
tends that  religion  derives  a  socializing  force  from  the  fact  that  it  represses 
individualism  and  promotes  submissiveness  to  authority.  A  form  of  society 
maintained  in  this  way,  however,  is  the  lower  form  of  tyranny  and  despo- 
tism, and  all  social  advance  has  been  towards  a  stage  of  freedom  in  which  the 
individual  in  realizing  himself  at  the  same  time  satisfies  the  rational  demands 
of  society.  Further,  it  is  evident  that  the  original  socializing  force  was  war 
and  not  religion.  Of  course  religion  has  undoubtedly  influenced  public 
and  private  morality.  Ethics  indeed  appears  to  originate  in  religion,  and 
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is  primarily  the  feeling  of  ought  in  reference  to  the  command  of  a  high  su- 
perior to  whom  allegiance  and  devotion  are  due.  On  the  side  of  intuition 
and  feeling,  religion  develops  into  art  ;  and  art  is  plainly  a  great  social  uni- 
fier. Both  art  and  morality  become  ends  in  themselves,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  religion.  Though  at  first  God  is  for  the  man,  in  pure  religion  man 
is  for  the  God.  Religion  claims  life  as  its  servant,  and  thus  the  function 
of  life  is  for  religion,  and  not  vice  versa  as  science  is  inclined  to  say.  Re- 
ligion then,  while  it  begins  as  a  means  to  action,  finally  becomes,  in  art 
and  morality,  and  also  by  itself,  an  end  in  itself.  Hence  it  requires,  not 
objective  validity  or  function,  but  subjective  validity  or  function.  "  Relig- 
ion is  true  as  music  is  true  in  being  true  to  itself  in  its  highest  emotion- 
ality." Thus,  though  religion  in  all  its  forms  contributes  more  or  less  to 
social  function,  this  is  neither  its  incentive  nor  justification,  and  a  complete 
interpretation  of  religion  from  the  biologico-sociological  view  becomes  im- 
possible. DAVID  IRONS. 

A   Contribution  Towards  an  Improvement  in  Psychological  Method.     W. 

McDouoALL.     Mind,  No.  26,  pp.  159-178. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  the  occurrence  of  consciousness  in  terms  of 
neural  process  ?  This  is  the  question  here  considered.  The  facts  show 
that  "consciousness  varies  with  neither  the  complexity,  nor  the  intensity, 
nor  the  anatomical  seat  of  the  neural  processes  in  conjunction  with  which 
it  occurs  ;  "  consciousness  does,  however,  always  accompany  the  acquire- 
ment of  experience.  Where  there  is  no  consciousness  there  is  no  experi- 
ence and  conversely  ;  and  where  there  is  consciousness  there  is  experience, 
and  conversely.  If  we  try  to  express  experience  in  terms  of  neural  pro- 
cess, we  must  say  that  it  means  the  establishment  of  new  relations  among 
nerve  cells  and  their  processes.  When  such  connections  are  thoroughly 
established,  consciousness  drops  out ;  the  system  becomes  reflex  and  may 
later  be  incorporated  into  a  more  complicated  reflex  system.  There  are 
four  levels  of  reflex  paths  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  mammal.  The  low- 
est represents  the  paths  of  the  simple  reflexes  of  the  spinal  cord  and  bulb, 
which  are  fixed  and  involve  no  consciousness.  The  second  level  repre- 
sents the  paths  of  the  more  complex  but  less  fully  organized  instinctive  ac- 
tions. These  two  in  the  actual  individual  are  congenital.  The  third  level 
represents  the  paths  in  the  cerebral  cortex  formed  by  the  habits  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  fourth  level  comprises  those  neurons  not  yet  organized 
into  paths,  thus  affording  possibilities  of  new  reactions,  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  new  habits.  STELLA  E.  SHARP. 

ETHICAL. 

Theory  and  Practice.     J.  B.  BAILLIE.     Int.  J.  E.,  VIII,  3,  pp.  291-316. 

'  Instinct,'  'common  sense,'  '  dictates  of  experience  '  are  commonly  re- 
garded as  more  trustworthy  than  theory.  Non-theoretical  guides  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  directly  true  of  reality  than  theory,  which  is  looked  upon 
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as  the  product  of  one' s  own  mind.  But  the  origin  of  theory  is  that  of  all 
knowledge,  and  the  test  of  all  guides  is  experience.  All  principles  are 
tenable  which  work  properly.  Their  function  is  to  furnish  unity  in  action. 
Theory  best  embodies  this  unity  of  aim,  and  so-called  non-theoretical 
forms  implicitly  represent  theory.  Theory  is  the  consummation  of  man's 
knowledge  of  his  principles  of  conduct  ;  all  his  principles  of  action  are 
theoretical  expressions  for  the  conditions  under  which  his  actions  can  be 
realized  ;  all  his  actions  are  simply  the  realization  of  these  principles.  We 
shall  see  the  truth  of  this  if  we  consider  practical  activity  as  it  presents  itself 
in  ordinary  life.  Practice  may  be  taken  as  identical  with  action  in  general, 
and  all  action  will  be  found  in  its  last  resort  to  be  the  medium  by  which 
ends  are  realized.  Ends  may  be  derived  from  two  broadly  distinguishable 
sources.  We  may  seek  to  fulfil  an  end  which  we  determine  simply  by  ideas 
which  belong  to  us  as  reason-constituted  beings  ;  such,  for  instance,  are  aes- 
thetic, imaginary,  and  moral  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  our  end  may  be 
determined  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  external 
world  in  which  our  end  is  to  be  realized,  as,  e.g.,  when  we  seek  to  make 
anything  or  engage  in  any  enterprise.  In  the  case  of  the  realization  of  the 
second  form  of  end  it  seems  impossible  to  find  where  theory  ends  and 
practice  begins,  for  we  must  be  acquainted,  not  merely  with  the  end  as  such, 
but  with  all  that  lies  between  the  first  step  and  final  completion.  In  the 
case  of  the  first  kind  of  ends  the  question  is  more  difficult,  but  the  answer 
is  the  same.  Our  position  briefly  is  that  all  conduct  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
the  term  presupposes  and  expresses  a  theory  of  life  ;  morality  is  the  de- 
liberate and  responsible  working  out  into  details  of  a  certain  conception  of 
the  import  and  purport  of  human  existence  ;  hence,  once  again  practice  and 
theory  are  one  and  inseparable.  It  is,  therefore,  wrong  to  maintain  the 
self-dependence  of  theory,  its  independence  of  practice.  In  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  for  instance,  theory  is  nothing  but  the  deepening  of  our  con- 
sciousness of  these  aspects  of  experience.  It  cannot  come  into  existence 
except  in  the  form  of  actual  activity.  Law,  dogma,  and  doctrine  are  not 
mere  excresences  on  experience,  but  are  inevitable  interpretative  expres- 
sions of  it.  Hence,  the  only  legitimate  method  to  enlarge  and  if  need  be  to 
criticise  existing  theories,  is  first  of  all  to  share  with  the  sincerest  intensity 

the  life's  experience. out  of  which  they  arose. 

L.  R.  ROGERS. 

Evolution  and  Ethics.      JOHN  DEWEY.      Monist,  VIII,  3,  pp.  321-341. 

The  problem  raised  by  Huxley  in  his  Romanes  lecture  is  that  of  the  relation 
of  the  evolutionary  concepts,  '  fitness, '  '  struggle  for  existence'  and  '  natural 
selection  '  to  the  ethical  concepts,  (i)  The  fittest  survives  in  the  ethical,  as 
truly  as  in  the  cosmic  process.  There  is  no  ultimate  dualism  between  man 
and  nature.  Man  is  an  organ  of  the  cosmic  process  in  effecting  its  own 
progress,  and  this  progress  consists  essentially  in  making  over  a  part  of  the 
environment  by  relating  it  more  intimately  to  the  environment  as  a  whole. 
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The  term  '  fit '  is  apt  to  be  misused  by  being  interpreted  with  reference  to  a 
former  environment.  The  environment  is  now  a  social  one,  and  the  con- 
tent of  the  term  '  fit '  has  to  be  made  with  reference  to  social  adaptation. 
It  is  still  the  fittest  that  survive  ;  it  is  the  conditions  which  have  changed. 
(2)  The  concept  of  struggle  for  existence  is  also  controlled  by  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  struggle  takes  place.  Self-assertion  is  positively  as  well 
as  negatively  a  factor  in  the  ethical  process.  Self-restraint  is  simply  a  fac- 
tor within  self-assertion  ;  it  relates  to  the  particular  ways  in  which  self- 
assertion  is  made.  The  alleged  distinction  between  the  struggle  for 
existence  and  the  struggle  for  happiness  is  not  consistently  maintained  by 
Huxley,  and  is  besides  an  invalid  distinction.  The  difference  between  the 
cosmic  and  the  ethical  struggle  is  simply  that  an  act,  which  was  once  adapted 
to  given  conditions,  must  now  be  adapted  to  other  conditions.  This  is  the 
truth  of  Huxley's  opposition  of  the  moral  and  the  natural  order.  The  ten- 
sion is  between  an  organ  adjusted  to  a  past  state  and  the  function  required 
by  present  conditions.  This  tension  demands  reconstruction,  not  annihila- 
tion or  substitution.  Such  a  struggle  is  the  permanent  law  of  the  ethical 
process.  It  is  conflict  with  the  end  or  ideal  that  keeps  habit  working  and 
makes  it  a  flexible  and  efficient  instrument  of  action.  It  is  as  important 
that  the  ideal  should  meet  the  opposition  of  impulse,  as  it  is  that  the  animal 
prompting  should  be  held  to  the  function  suggested  by  the  ideal.  (3)  Ethical 
or  social  selection  is  not  radically  different  from  natural  selection.  Ordeal 
by  death  is  not  the  only  form  of  natural  selection  ;  there  is  also  the  trial  by 
the  success  or  failure  of  specific  acts.  Through  public  opinion  and  educa- 
tion, certain  forms  of  action  are  constantly  stimulated  and  encouraged, 
while  other  types  are  as  constantly  repressed  and  punished.  The  differ- 
ence between  man  and  animal  is  not  that  selection  has  ceased,  but  that 
selection  along  the  line  of  variations  which  enlarge  and  intensify  the  en- 
vironment is  active  as  never  before. — The  entire  distinction  between  the 
ethical  and  the  cosmic  process  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  process  comes  to 
consciousness  in  man  ;  this  is  the  distinction  between  the  moral  and  un- 
moral. In  his  moral  struggle  man  is  not  engaged  in  conflict  with  the 
cosmos  ;  he  acts  as  an  organ  in  maintaining  and  carrying  forward  the  uni- 
versal process.  J.  S. 

An    Objective  Study  of  some  Moral  Judgments.     F.  C.   SHARP.     Am.  J. 

Ps.,  IX,  2,  pp.  198-235. 

This  article  emphasizes  the  need  of  detailed  information  about  every 
phase  of  ethical  experience  as  a  necessary  basis  for  ethical  speculation. 
Opposing  theorists  must  be  forced  to  face  the  question  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  possible  divergences  from  their  own  standpoint  and  modes  of 
thought.  The  w"riter  desires  to  set  forth  the  validity  and  usefulness  of  a 
method  for  investigating  the  facts  of  the  moral  consciousness  which  are 
generally  neglected  or  taken  for  granted.  Certain  fundamental  assertions 
(which  are  supported  by  no  evidence  of  universality)  in- Martineau' s  Types 
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of  Ethical  Theory  are  selected  as  the  subject  for  examination.  To  test 
these  statements,  a  series  of  ten  questions  was  recently  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  psychological  classes  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  resulting 
in  the  receipt  of  152  sets  of  answers.  The  replies  exhibit  fundamental 
divergences  and  contradictions  in  regard  to  the  matter,  immediacy,  cer- 
tainty, and  object  of  moral  judgments.  Attention  is  called  to  the  possibili- 
ties afforded  by  such  a  method  of  objective  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
moral  judgments.  If  the  various  answers  to  questions  such  as  those  given 
can  be  correlated  with  various  mental  traits,  with  the  power  of  abstraction, 
the  power  and  habitual  direction  of  the  imagination,  with  temperament, 
age,  sex,  and  environment ;  or  if,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  his  own 
inconsistencies,  the  person  questioned  can  be  led  to  describe  the  nature  of 
the  difference  between  his  various  attitudes  toward  a  series  of  similar 
problems  ;  if  this  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind  can  be  done,  the  founda- 
tion will  have  been  laid  for  a  theory  of  the  conditions  of  moral  judgment, 
which  shall  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  either  the  ideals  or  the  whims  of  indi- 
viduals, or  passing  generations.  Some  fragmentary  data  of  the  kind 
demanded  have  been  suggested  to  the. writer  in  the  course  of  his  investiga- 
tions, but  he  has  thought  it  advisable  to  withhold  them  because  they  can 
acquire  real  significance  only  as  part  of  a  system  of  facts,  most  of  which 
still  await  the  discoverer. 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

The  Ethical  Motive.     FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS.     Int.  J.  E.,  VIII,  3,  pp. 

316-327. 

The  author  rejects  all  the  current  hypotheses  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  ethical  motive,  and  maintains  that  the  recent  studies  in  the  "psychol- 
ogy of  economic  activity"  enable  us  for  the  first  time  to  discover  the  origin 
of  moral  impulses,  and  the  conditions  of  their  growth.  He  starts  with  the 
theory  that  utility  and  value  are  not  qualities  inherent  in  objective  things 
or  conditions,  but  ' '  phenomena  that  diminish  as  the  consumption  of  the 
means  of  satisfying  desire  increases."  Every  want  admits  of  satisfaction, 
and  every  satisfaction  may  become  satiety.  This  theory  implies  (i)  that 
'  economic  satisfaction'  is  the  pleasurable  activity  of  a  particular  organ  or 
group  of  organs  at  a  particular  time  and  in  a  particular  way  ;  (2)  that,  if 
certain  organs  suffer  deprivation  while  particular  organs  are  being  fully  sat- 
isfied, the  neglected  organs  set  up  a  protest.  This  hunger  of  the  neglected 
parts  of  our  nature,  and  this  protest  of  the  entire  organism  against  the 
over-indulgence  of  any  one  appetite,  is  the  ethical  motive  in  its  original 
physiological  form.  There  is  thus  a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
'  economic  motive'  and  the  ethical  motive.  The  former  is  a  desire  for  a 
particular  satisfaction  of  a  particular  organ  in  a  particular  way  at  a  partic- 
ular time  ;  the  latter  is  the  desire  for  the  varied  satisfaction  of  the  entire 
organism  through  continuing  time.  This  account  of  the  subject  is  of 
course  entirely  physiological,  but  "no  modern  psychologist  will  object  to 
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discovering  that  even  ethical  phenomena  have  their  origin  in  physiological 
processes."  Taking  the  psychological  aspect  into  account,  we  may  say 
that  the  economic  motive  is  the  sum  of  those  normal  desires  to  which  at 
any  given  moment  we  are  giving  a  preferential  attention  ;  while  the  ethical 
motive  is  the  sum  of  those  normal  desires  which  at  the  same  given 
moment  we  are  neglecting,  but  which  will  presently  assert  themselves  and 
divert  attention.  This  broad  distinction  between  economic  and  ethical 
motives  enables  us  to  discern  the  ground  of  the  persistent  dissatisfaction 
with  utilitarian  ethics.  Further,  when  we  have  discovered  that  the  ethical 
motive  arises  as  a  reaction  of  the  organism  upon  the  organ,  of  vague  feel- 
ings en  masse  upon  specific  feeling,  we  have  discovered  the  true  source  of 
moral  authority,  and  also  the  half-superstitious  conception  of  authority 
which  still  rules  the  ordinary  mind. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

L  evolution   moderne  du   droit  natureL     LEON  DE  LANTSHEERE.     Rev. 

Neo-Scolastique,  No.  17,  pp.  45—59. 

The  theories  of  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  Hegelian  School  are  in- 
structive in  this  connection.  All  institutions  which  appear  to  be  products 
of  human  reason  have  their  origin  in  a  purely  material  necessity.  The 
economic  factor  forms  the  basis  of  history,  evolution  is  its  law,  and  the 
strife  of  the  classes,  add  Marx  and  Engels,  is  its  motive  force.  These 
principles,  which  form  the  gospel  of  the  orthodox  socialist  school,  mingled 
later  with  those  of  the  positivist  school.  The  eighteenth  century  witnessed 
an  attempt  to  apply  to  ethics  and  politics  the  methods  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Unfortunately,  those  sciences  which  served  as  models  were  almost 
purely  deductive.  The  errors  which  resulted  are  not  possible  to-day.  The 
latest  of  the  sciences,  sociology,  is  distinguished  from  the  older  disciplines 
by  a  greater  complexity.  Like  the  others,  it  will  find  its  progress  and  per- 
fection only  in  the  rigorous  employment  of  induction,  and  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  absolute  ;  so  it  has  been  maintained.  The  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  the  positivist  philosophy  is  to  regard  all  phenomena  as  subject  to 
invariable  natural  laws.  Sociology  is  the  study  of  society  as  a  natural 
phenomenon.  The  division  into  a  social  static  and  a  social  dynamic  is  a 
happy  innovation.  These  conceptions  of  Comte  gave  rise  to  many  sub- 
sequent works  fruitful  in  new  ideas.  Darwin's  work  gave  this  movement  a 
lively  impulse.  According  to  the  modern  view,  right  is  nothing  else  than 
the  specific  force  of  the  social  organism.  The  struggle  for  existence  rules 
the  evolution  of  societies.  Institutions  are  constantly  modified,  they  are 
essentially  relative,  and  destined  to  be  replaced  by  others.  There  can  be 
no  guarantee  that  the  onward  march  of  the  world  is  progressive,  since 
progress  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  end,  and  this  is  excluded  by 
hypothesis.  Lacking  the  ideas  of  end  and  final  cause,  the  philosophy  of 
right  loses  all  fixed  orientation.  Thus  the  natural  right  which  the  publicists 
of  the  eighteenth  century  opposed,  as  ideal  and  perfect,  to  systems  of  legis- 
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lation,  has  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  give  place  to 
sociology,  which  regards  all  institutions  as  essentially  relative,  and  which 
occupies  itself  solely  with  discovering  what  laws  govern  their  changes. 
Between  these  contradictories  comes  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  with  its  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  relative  and  the  absolute.  Whether  it  is  necessary 
to  accept  this  alternative,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  sociology  or 
natural  right,  is  the  problem  which  confronts  the  theorists  of  to-day. 

VIDA  F.  MOORE. 

Self-Realization  as  a  Working  Moral  Principle.     HENRY  STURT.     Int.  J. 

E.,  VIII,  3,  pp.  328-345. 

In  this  article  the  author  confines  himself  to  the  question  whether  the 
principle  of  self-realization  works  well  in  practice.  As  a  secondary  principle 
of  conduct  it  is  good,  but  it  fails  as  a  primary  principle  because  ' '  it  pre- 
vents a  man  from  throwing  himself  with  all  his  heart  into  the  duties  of  his 
station."  'Work'  is  a  higher  maxim  than  'realize  yourself.'  And  if  the 
former  is  made  primary,  self-realization  must  be  sacrificed  to  some  extent. 
Under  present  conditions  the  two  principles  cannot  be  perfectly  united. 

ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 

Suggestion  as  a  Factor  in  Social  Progress.     EDMUND  NOBLE.     Int.  J.  E. 

VIII,  2,  pp.  214-225. 

The  opinion  of  the  community  tends  to  realize  itself  in  the  individual  or 
class  upon  whom  it  bears.  The  belief  which  men  entertain  regarding  us, 
establishing  itself  as  a  perpetually  renewed  suggestion,  modifies  our  person- 
ality, and  in  the  end,  unless  we  are  strong  enough  to  resist  it,  fashions 
our  character  and  conduct  into  more  or  less  of  likeness  with  itself.  If  the 
attitude  of  the  community  is  favorable,  individual  efficiency  in  any  walk 
of  life  is  at  its  maximum  ;  on  the  contrary,  an  unfavorable  attitude  must  be 
harmful,  not  only  to  those  against  whom  it  is  directed,  but  also  to  the  com- 
munity itself.  We  see  this  first  in  the  home.  If,  for  instance,  children  be 
constantly  treated  as  irredeemably  bad,  we  implant  in  their  minds  the  be- 
lief that  badness  is  their  normal  condition  and  that  they  can  never  hope  to 
emerge  from  it.  There  are  certain  classes  in  society  whose  mental  habit, 
born  of  their  function  in  civilization,  inevitably  tends  to  promote  the  darker 
views  of  life  and  human  nature.  The  ministers  of  religion  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  governing  classes  are  cases  in  point.  The  legislator 
cannot  take  chances  ;  he  must  not  err  on  the  side  of  a  too-confiding  trust 
in  human  nature.  Like  the  clergyman,  he  cannot  afford  to  believe  in  the 
moral  purity  of  mankind.  This  pessimistic  attitude  is  injurious  to  social 
progress.  The  great  need  of  the  time  is  not  the  sense  of  sin,  already  over- 
emphasized, but  a  knowledge  of  men  in  their  higher  and  better  selves. 

L.  R.  ROGERS. 
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METAPHYSICAL. 

L  idealisme  logique.     L.  WEBER.     Rev.  de  Met.,  V,  6,  pp.  682-702. 

The  least  doubtful  of  all  propositions  about  existence  is  the  one  that 
affirms  existence  in  general.  This  is  the  only  judgment  of  reality  that  in- 
volves no  vicious  circle  or  paralogism.  Its  statement  involves  both  the 
necessity  of  thought's  positing  itself  as  existent,  when  it  expresses  itself 
logically  and  in  speech,  and  the  correlative  necessity  of  existence  being 
thought.  No  criterion  of  the  perfect  certainty  of  existence  can  be  found 
outside  pure  and  simple  logical  existence.  The  history  of  philosophy  is  the 
record  of  the  vicissitudes  of  our  incurable  realism.  The  object  of  an  idea  is 
only  an  idea  of  which  we  have  another  idea  on  a  higher  reflective  plane 
Idealism  must  begin  by  accepting  uncritically  the  universality  of  possible 
objects,  undisturbed  by  the  question  of  their  belonging  to  different  planes 
of  existence.  Error  and  truth  consist  in  the  relation  of  idea  to  idea  or 
of  judgment  to  judgment.  Logical  idealism  aims  to  replace  the  idea  of 
knowing  by  that  of  being,  and  it  holds  to  only  two  essential  characteristics 
of  the  idea,  the  affirmation  of  being,  and  the  self-reflection  internal  to  it. 

ARTHUR  NUTT. 

Das  Beivusstsein  der  Transcendenz.     G.  UPHUES.     V.  f.   w.  Ph.,  XXI,  i, 

pp.  453-473- 

The  author  in  this  article  insists  that  the  knowing  mind  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  short  of  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself. 
Since  Kant's  time  the  thing-in-itself  has  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the 
unknowable,  and  many  think  that  knowledge  can  get  on  tolerably  well 
without  it.  But  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that,  if  we  do  not  know 
the  thing-in-itself,  there  is  no  knowledge.  The  object  of  knowledge  is  not 
the  train  of  images  in  consciousness,  but  the  reality  which  transcends  con- 
sciousness. By  '  transcendent '  the  author  means  that  which  is  out  of  con- 
sciousness, but  not  an  unknowable  thing-in-itself  which  has  no  relation  to 
consciousness  ;  for  such  a  thing  is  not  only  unknowable,  but  can  have  no 
existence.  The  transcendent,  which  is  reality,  is  related  cognitively  to 
consciousness  and  is  known.  In  the  mind  are  ideas  which  are  the  means 
of  knowledge.  The  problem  now  arises  :  How  an  idea  or  state  of  con- 
sciousness can  give  us  a  knowledge  of  that  which  is  different  from  ideas 
and  beyond  them.  The  answer  is  that  ideas  represent  objects.  The  ob- 
ject is  not  given  as  an  idea,  but  in  an  idea.  This  reference  of  the  idea  to 
the  object  is  what  is  meant  by  judgment. 

EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 

Erkenntnistheoretisches  aus  der  Religionsphilosophie  Thiele  s.    H .  SCHWARZ. 

V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXI,  i,  pp.  474-508. 

Experience  begins  with  sensible  changes  produced  in  the  subject  by  ex- 
ternal objects.  Though  there  is  a  given  element  in  knowledge,  the  mind 
brings  its  own  laws  or  categories  to  experience.  The  content  of  sense  is 
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organized  by  the  categories  which  rest  on  an  immanent  and  original  prin- 
ciple in  human  thought.  The  categories  are  of  many  kinds,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  to  trace  their  development,  and  show  how  they  apply  to  experience 
in  its  various  forms.  Experience  and  knowledge  grow  up  gradually,  and 
the  simpler  categories  must  be  used  first.  These  lowest  categories  apply 
only  to  sensations,  or  the  given  ;  and  before  more  concrete  categories  can 
be  used,  experience  must  be  objectified  and  fixed  as  a  'this'  or  'that.' 
When  this  stage  of  knowledge  is  reached,  higher  categories  arise  through 
the  mediation  of  the  lower.  There  is  no  absolute  dualism  between  sense 
and  thought,  for  the  lowest  categories,  by  means  of  an  immanent  principle 
of  consciousness,  organize  the  given  data  of  sense  and  refer  to  an  object. 

EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 

Lq  conscience  du  devenir.    F.  RAUH.     Rev.  de  Met.,  V,  6,'  654-681  ;    VI, 

i,  38-60. 

To  have  the  consciousness  of  becoming  is  to  affirm  a  law  of  the  contin- 
ued succession  of  subjective  states,  which  fringe  a  central  state  posited  by 
thought  as  always  present.  We  wait  for  the  future  at  a  point  of  view  from 
which  we  contemplate  things  as  they  roll  by.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
the  present  disappears  even  while  being  thought.  The  so-called  feeling  of 
the  fusion  of  states  is  rather  our  hesitation  on  their  respective  qualitative 
limits.  The  present  is  the  single  element  of  time.  Before  and  after,  as 
as  well  as  what  is  commonly  called  the  present,  i.e.,  the  actual,  are  certain 
positions  in  this  present.  The  present  is  not  permanent  in  itself,  but  is  so 
when  thought  posits  itself  as  always  present  in  relation  to  other,  successive 
states.  It  is  always  present,  then,  only  by  affirmation,  or  by  the  law  which 
so  posits  it.  This  transcendent  law  itself  never  becomes.  Two  simulta- 
neous states  make  but  one  present  and  but  one  permanent.  Thought  after- 
wards discovers  their  separability,  and  an  internal  reversibility  appears,  if 
not  of  the  same  degree  as  the  external,  yet  of  the  same  kind.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  internal  fact  to  make  it  more  peculiar  to  the  notion  of  suc- 
cession than  to  that  of  the  permanent.  All  these  notions  are  really  appli- 
cable to  both  internal  and  external  phenomena.  There  is  no  becoming 
peculiar  to  consciousness  to  oppose  to  the  spatial  present,  as  Bergson  holds. 
To  be  conscious  of  my  becoming  is  to  admit  the  same  time  element  which  is 
implied  in  external  movement.  Spontaneity  is  not  immediately  sensed,  but 
is  reflective,  and  is  made  up  of  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  indefinitely  re- 
newing psychic  life,  and  of  the  belief  in  the  power  of  reflection  over  things. 
Every  spontaneity  is  such  by  being  affirmed.  ARTHUR  NUTT. 

Wissen    und    Glauben.     ERICH  ADICKES.     Deutsche  Rundschau,    Jan., 

1898,  pp.  86-107. 

Belief  and  knowledge  are  both  subjective  states  which  claim  to  give  infor- 
mation regarding  external  objective  relations.  But  knowledge  is  valid  for 
every  one,  while  belief,  primarily  at  least,  holds  only  for  the  particular  in- 
dividuals concerned.  The  former  rests  on  grounds  which  lie  in  the  object  ; 
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the  latter  depends  on  subjective  conditions.  It  may  be  urged  that  if  belief 
is  so  thoroughly  subjective,  it  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  human  mind. 
This  presupposes  however,  that  man  can  assume  or  dispense  with  belief  at 
will.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  if  knowledge  from  its  very  nature  is  limited, 
and  questions  perpetually  force  themselves  upon  us  which  knowledge  can- 
not answer,  it  is  absurd  to  discuss  whether  the  existence  of  belief  is  justified 
or  not.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  sphere 
in  which  belief  alone  can  rule.  In  the  special  sciences,  knowledge  must 
be  supreme,  though  certainty  is  not  always  attainable.  The  validity  of  the 
causal  law,  for  instance,  cannot  be  demonstrated  with  apodictic  certainty  ; 
it  is,  however,  a  probable  hypothesis.  Such  hypotheses,  resting  upon  ob- 
jective data,  are  distinct  from  mere  beliefs.  But  science  cannot  go  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  actual  or  possible  experience  ;  it  can  tell  us  nothing 
about  the  real  being  of  things.  Metaphysics  seeks  to  discover  the  trans- 
cendental reality,  to  attain  a  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  to  deter- 
mine its  purpose  or  end.  Here  we  are  in  the  realm  of  belief.  Meta- 
physics is  no  demonstrative  science,  and  never  can  be  one,  for  no  science 
can  carry  us  beyond  experience  into  the  realm  of  transcendental  reality.  Yet 
questions  regarding  the  latter  continually  arise  and  cannot  be  disregarded. 
Knowledge  having  failed  us,  feeling  and  will  come  into  play.  These  com- 
pel us  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  experience  leaves,  and  constitute  the  deter- 
mining principles  of  metaphysics.  Individuality  is  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  every  metaphysical  system.  Every  theory  of  the  world  involves  a  sys- 
tem of  judgments  of  worth.  The  metaphysician  regards  the  world  in  a 
certain  way,  not  because  it  is  demonstrably  of  such  a  nature,  but  because 
it  ought  to  be  so  if  it  is  to  have  worth  for  him.  The  strife  between  knowl- 
edge and  belief  is  settled  by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  two  have 
separate  spheres. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

HISTORICAL. 

Sonnets  Einivirkung  auf  die  deutsche  Psychologie  des  vorigen  Jahrhunderts \ 
JOHANNES  SPECK.  Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  IV,  2,  pp.  181-211. 
In  this  article  the  writer  continues  to  show  how  Bonnet  worked  out  his 
theory  of  empirical  psychology.  He  discusses  sensation,  presentation,  un- 
derstanding, feeling,  soul-activity,  and  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Under 
understanding  he  analyzes  perception,  judgment,  and  abstraction.  He 
distinguishes  between  sensations  and  perceptions  :  the  former  are  passively 
received  through  the  senses,  while  the  latter  arise  through  an  activity  of 
attention  or  understanding.  Here  Bonnet  opposes  Condillac,  who  reduces 
all  mental  states  to  sensation.  Attention,  says  Condillac,  is  only  a  lively 
sensation.  Judgment,  according  to  Bonnet,  is  a  function  of  relation  between 
ideas,  and  arises  in  the  act  of  comparison  which  the  mind  institutes  be- 
tween ideas.  Lossius  took  up  this  doctrine  and,  by  showing  that  all  judg- 
ment is  dependent  on  nerve-activity,  proved  that  truth  is  relative,  since  it 
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is  the  agreeable  feeling  which  arises  from  the  harmony  of  nerve  function. 
Bonnet's  psychology  of  feeling  is  interesting.  He  distinguishes  feeling  and 
sensation.  Sensation  is  objective  ;  while  feeling  is  subjective  pleasure- 
pain.  Pleasure  arises  in  a  moderate  degree  of  nerve-activity,  but  the  cause 
of  pain  is  a  violent  activity.  In  his  discussion  of  the  activity  of  the  soul  he 
distinguishes  between  attention  and  volition.  This  activity  is  will.  It  is 
volition  proper  when  directed  upon  the  motor-nerves  of  the  body,  but  when 
directed  upon  the  nerves  of  the  brain,  it  is  attention.  In  his  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  he  criticises  the  faculty-psychology  of  the  Wolffian 
school,  and  rules  it  out  on  the  ground  of  physiological  difficulties,  and  in 
this  he  was  followed  by  Irwing,  Lossius  and  Hissmann.  They  looked  upon 
the  mind  as  a  unity  with  different  activities,  and  endeavored  to  reduce 
them  all  to  one  primitive  force  (Grundkraff).  Some  claimed  that  sensa- 
tion was  fundamental,  but  Tetens  objected  to  this  and  held  that  sensation, 
presentation,  and  thought  are  grades  of  the  self-activity  of  the  soul.  Bonnet 
applies  physiological  explanations  to  many  of  the  activities  of  the  mind,  and 
by  this  method  accounted  for  the  simpler  functions,  but  did  not  extend  it 
to  comparison  and  judgment  which  he  considered  psychical.  For  Bonnet 
feeling  is  an  important  element  in  mind  ;  it  is  feeling  which  moves  the  will, 
and  it  is  in  feeling  that  the  consciousness  of  personal  identity  rests. 

EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 

Der  Rationalismus  und  der  Rigorismus  in  Kants  Ethik  :  Eine  kritisch- 
systematische  Unter sue  hung.  H.  SCHWARZ.  Kant-Studien,  II,  i,  2  u. 
3,  pp.  50-68,  259-277. 

The  rigorism  of  Kant's  ethics  is  not  a  consequence  of  his  rationalism. 
The  former  is  not  contained  analytically  in  the  latter,  but  a  third  term  is 
required  to  connect  them.  Rationalism  may  claim  that  the  imperative 
character  of  duty  comes  from  reason  alone  ;  it  may  also  distinguish  be- 
tween moral  and  practical  good,  between  categorical  and  hypothetical  im- 
peratives, but  this  is  not  rigorism.  Rigorism  maintains  that  moral  action 
is  action  without  inclination,  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  law.  This  rigorism 
is  conditioned  by  Kant's  view  of  the  method  of  scientific  ethics.  Originally 
an  adherent  of  the  English  school  of  ethics,  Kant  became  so  convinced  of 
its  theoretical  weakness  and  its  practical  harmfulness  that  his  own  ethics 
takes  the  form  of  a  passionate  protest  against  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ethics  of  feeling  rests  on  a  false  method,  which  deduces  the  practical  law 
from  the  notion  of  the  good.  This,  according  to  Kant,  is  to  base  morality 
on  feeling,  and  to  destroy  all  morality.  In  the  second  place,  Kant  main- 
tained that  no  science  of  morals  can  be  founded  on  feeling,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  concept  of  a  pure  practical  law  is  destroyed.  If  pleasure  is 
the  good,  the  peculiar  worth  and  unconditioned  obligation  which  attach 
to  moral  judgments  disappear.  From  this  Kant  concluded  that  a 
scientific  ethics  must  exclude  all  feeling.  The  nature  of  a  categorical 
imperative  must  first  be  determined,  and  an  object  of  the  will  is  then 
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judged  according  to  its  conformity  with  that  imperative.  The  exclusion  of 
feeling  and  the  primacy  given  to  the  categorical  imperative,  necessarily 
brought  in  rigorism.  This,  woven  into  his  rationalism,  made  the  uncon- 
ditioned command  appear  as  a  universal  law  valid  for  all.  This  result  lay 
dormant  in  the  conscience-theory,  which  is  closely  related  to  Kant's  ethics. 
Kant  not  only  employed  the  method  of  the  conscience-theory  with  its  enmity 
to  feeling,  but  also  extended  ti\t  functions  of  conscience  to  the  practical  reason. 
In  this  latter  procedure  he  overlooked  the  fact  that,  while  conscience,  in  the 
Christian  ethics,  can  furnish  a  content  to  the  will,  and  can  therefore  com- 
mand independently  of  the  inclinations,  the  purely  formal  rule  of  his  prac- 
tical reason  is  necessarily  referred  for  its  content  to  the  desires. 

WILLIAM  MANAHAN. 

Some  Presuppositions  for  a  History  of  Moral  Progress  in  the  first  Three 
Centuries,  A.  D.  W.  R.  INGE.  Int.  J.  E.,  VIII,  2,  pp.  193-202. 
The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  offer  suggestions  towards  a  history  of  morals  in 
the  period  named,  on  somewhat  different  lines  from  those  of  Mr.  Lecky's  well- 
known  work.  The  following  presuppositions  of  such  a  history  are  discussed  : 
(i)  Moral  progress  occurs  when  either  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  individ- 
uals composing  a  community,  or  their  environment,  have  been  modified  for 
the  better.  (2)  There  may  be  a  healthy  evolution  of  ideas  while  there  is  no 
racial  progress,  but  deterioration.  (3)  Immediate  needs  may  demand  the 
sacrifice  of  long-cherished  hopes,  or  a  lower  success  may  be  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  a  higher.  (4)  Stress  of  competition  is  generally  a  cause  of  progress, 
but  sometimes  of  decay.  (5)  The  most  brilliant  eras  follow,  rather  than  coin- 
cide with,  those  of  real  racial  progress.  (6)  Periods  of  corruption  are 
often  symptomatic  of  political  and  social  disintegration,  not  of  racial  decay. 
(7)  Historical  crises  or  convulsions  resemble  the  cataracts  of  a  river, 
which  add  nothing  to  its  volume.  (8)  Religious  movements  always  rise 
from  social  needs.  (9)  The  church  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  was 
a  reform  party  in  the  Roman  Empire,  which  aimed  at  the  reconstruction 
of  society  on  ethical  principles.  (10)  All  thoughtful  men  were  seeking  a 
remedy  for  the  moral  disease  which  had  overtaken  the  Roman  Empire. 
Christianity  found  two  ideas,  both  of  which  it  profoundly  influenced  :  (a) 
a  growing  sense  of  the  value  of  human  life  ;  (b}  a  growing  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  regulating  sexual  relations. 

VIDA  F.  MOORE. 

Mandeville 's  Place  in  English  Thought.     NORMAN  WILDE.     Mind,  No. 

26,  pp.  219-232. 

Though  the  work  of  Mandeville  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  the  eth- 
ical thought  of  his  time,  his  Fable  of  the  Bees  having  passed  through  eight 
editions  before  his  death,  it  yet  has  been  the  subject  of  very  little  modern 
research.  There  are  two  principal  points  in  Mandeville' s  writings  :  (i) 
his  theory  of  the  origin  of  society  ;  (2)  his  inversion  of  the  teleological 
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argument.  In  regard  to  the  first,  his  position  is  very  nearly  that  of  Hobbes, 
except  that  he  lays  more  emphasis  upon  man's  natural  capacity  to  rise  out 
of  a  state  of  nature.  The  means  by  which  the  socialization  of  man  was  ef- 
fected, were  praise  and  blame.  The  second  point  in  his  system  is  indicated 
in  the  secondary  title  of  his  book.  He  attempts  to  show  that  the  vices 
of  mankind  are  useful  forces  in  society,  without  which  it  could  not  have 
reached  its  present  prosperous  state.  He  practically  abandons  his  first  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  society  and  now  affirms  that  the  sociableness  of  man 
arises,  not  from  a  sociable  nature,  but  from  "the  multiplicity  of  his  desires 
and  the  continued  opposition  he  meets  with  in  his  endeavors  to  gratify 
them."  Mandeville  was  bitterly  attacked  on  the  ground  that  he  destroyed 
the  distinction  between  good  and  evil.  The  fact  is  that  his  argument 
touched  a  weak  spot  in  the  easy-going  morality  of  the  day,  and  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  setting  up  again  the  Christian  conception  of  virtue.  "  He  is 
not  preaching  vice  but  setting  before  man  an  alternative  :  either  prosperity 
with  vice,  or  poverty  with  virtue."  Mandeville' s  theory  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  Shaftesbury' s  teleological  argument  that  there  is  no  absolute,  but 
only  a  relative  evil,  which  is,  in  reality  a  necessary  part  of  the  world  plan. 
Mandeville  takes  the  further  step,  and  says  that  if  there  is  no  absolute 
evil  there  is  no  absolute  good  ;  and  Shaftesbury' s  exaggerated  optimism  is 

inverted  into  a  pessimism. 

STELLA  E.  SHARP. 
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Two  Lectures  on  Theism.  By  ANDREW  SETH,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Met- 
aphysics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1897. — pp.  64. 

The  lectures  contained  in  this  small  volume  were  delivered  at  the  sesqui- 
centennial  celebration  of  Princeton  University.  The  author's  object  was 
to  trace  in  outline  the  development  of  the  idea  of  God  in  modern  philoso- 
phy, especially  as  shown  in  the  history  of  German  philosophy  from  the  time 
of  Kant.  Professor  Seth  begins  by  remarking  on  the  significance  of  the 
terms  pantheism,  deism,  and  theism.  Pantheism  either  identifies  God  with 
the  world  of  men  and  things,  or  treats  the  Divine  Being  as  the  only  reality, 
and  regards  finite  existence  as  mere  appearance  or  illusion.  Deism,  on  the 
other  hand,  conceives  God  as  a  being  beyond  the  stars,  who  created  the 
world  and  then  left  it  to  itself,  though  he  may  sometimes  interfere  with  it 
for  a  special  purpose.  In  other  words,  pantheism  asserts  the  divine  im- 
manence, but  denies  the  transcendence  ;  while  deism  lays  almost  exclusive 
emphasis  on  the  transcendence.  The  term  '  theism, '  he  thinks,  is  properly 
used  to  denote  that  theory  of  the  divine  which  recognizes  both  immanence 
and  transcendence,  and  endeavors  to  do  justice  to  both.  These  definitions 
are  undoubtedly  correct  as  far  as  they  go  ;  though  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  pantheism  is  its  denial  of  the  divine  personality, 
which  both  deism  and  theism  affirm.  Mr.  Seth  himself  is  obviously  a 
theist ;  though  his  studies  in  the  Hegelian  philosophy  have  led  him  to  use 
expressions  which  to  my  mind  savor  of  pantheism,  and  he  shows  the  charac- 
teristic Hegelian  repugnance  to  deism.  He  sketches  briefly  the  changes  in 
the  conception  of  God  that  have  marked  the  last  three  centuries,  charac- 
terizing the  seventeenth  century  as  an  age  of  universalism,  with  a  tendency 
to  pantheism,  and  the  eighteenth  as  an  age  of  individualism  and  deism  ; 
the  present  century,  again,  being  noted,  especially  in  Germany,  for  the  re- 
vival of  pantheism.  He  exaggerates,  it  seems  to  me,  the  '  universalism  ' 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  the  view, 
which  he  seems  to  hold,  that  the  origin  of  English  deism  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  philosophy  of  Locke.  Deism,  in  the  sense  in  which  Professor  Seth  uses 
that  term,  is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  especially  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity. The  theology  of  Protestantism  received  its  highest  literary  expres- 
sion in  Paradise  Lost,  which  is  the  very  embodiment  of  deism.  The 
philosophical  deists  of  the  eighteenth  century  made  no  essential  change  in 
the  prevalent  conception  of  God,  except  that  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
revelation.  Still,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  that  conception  stood  greatly 
in  need  of  enlargement  and  elevation  ;  but  whether  the  German  philoso- 
phers were  the  right  persons  to  do  the  work,  is  another  question.  Mr.  Seth 
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thinks  that  the  beginning  of  a  higher  conception  is  to  be  found  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  Kant,  and  attained  its  full  development  some  years  later  in  the 
works  of  Hegel ;  and  it  is  this  German  conception  of  the  divine  which  he 
discusses  in  this  book. 

The  problem  for  the  philosopher  is  to  reach  a  conception  of  the  divine 
nature  which  shall  recognize  both  its  transcendence  and  its  immanence,  and 
to  give  that  conception  a  rational  consistency  and  a  philosophical  justifica- 
tion. Professor  Seth  maintains  that  "  the  nature  of  the  existence  which  the 
Absolute  enjoys  for  itself  is,  and  must  be,  incomprehensible  save  by  the 
Absolute  itself. ' '  Yet  he  rightly  holds  that  the  ' '  divine  is  not  to  be  sought 
as  a  problematical  Spirit  beyond  the  stars.  God  is  revealed  to  us  alike  in 
the  face  of  nature  and  in  our  own  self-conscious  life — in  the  common  reason 
which  binds  mankind  together  and  in  the  ideals  which  light  us  on  our 
upward  path.  .  .  .  Within  us  and  around  us,  here  or  nowhere,  God  is  to 
be  found  "  (p.  14).  In  other  words,  though  we  cannot  know  God  in  his 
inmost  essence,  we  can  know  him  so  far  as  he  reveals  himself  in  our  own 
experience.  But  what  does  experience  tell  us  of  God,  or  of  the  Absolute, 
as  Professor  Seth  prefers  to  say  ?  For  an  answer  to  this  question  he  turns 
to  Kant  and  Hegel,  whose  contributions  to  this  subject  he  regards  as  of  the 
highest  importance.  He  rejects  all  the  arguments  for  the  being  of  God 
which  philosophers  have  advanced,  and  maintains  that  the  divine  existence 
is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  necessary  assumption.  He  remarks  that  "  the 
idea  of  the  world  as  a  system  of  reason,  and  the  idea  of  it  as  a  moral  order, 
are  surely  the  most  essential  constituents  of  an  adequate  conception  of 
God  "  (p.  33),  and  these  ideas,  he  thinks,  may  best  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  two  German  thinkers  just  mentioned.  The  principal  worth  of  Kant's 
philosophy  on  its  intellectual  side  is,  in  Mr.  Seth's  opinion,  his  doctrine 
of  the  categories,  or  forms  of  thought,  which  enable  us  to  rationalize  the 
universe  ;  yet  he  refuses  to  accept  them  as  merely  subjective,  and  maintains 
that  they  give  us  a  true  knowledge  of  reality.  In  this  respect  he  deems 
Hegel's  doctrine  a  distinct  advance  on  that  of  Kant,  inasmuch  as  he  held 
that  the  Absolute  is  truly  revealed  in  human  experience.  But  the  view  of 
the  world  as  a  rational  system  is  insufficient,  and  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented on  the  moral  side  ;  and  here  again,  in  our  author's  opinion,  we 
must  take  our  start  from  Kant,  whose  ' '  ethical  theology  ' '  he  regards  as  "by 
far  the  most  important  contribution  of  modern  philosophy  towards  a  vital 
theism"  (p.  22).  Yet  even  this  doctrine  required  to  be  corrected  and 
further  developed,  and  for  these  improvements  also  we  must  look  to  Hegel. 
Yet  Hegel,  too,  has  failed  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conception  of  the  Abso- 
lute, because,  though  he  fully  recognizes  its  immanence,  he  denies  or 
ignores  its  transcendence.  Thus  the  complete  theory  of  the  subject  is  still 
to  be  wrought  out. 

Such  is  Professor  Seth's  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  theistic 
problem,  and  of  what  he  deems  the  principal  modern  contributions  towards 
its  solution.  As  I  cannot  accept  either  Kant's  philosophy  or  Hegel's,  I 
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of  course  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Seth's  estimate  of  their  value.  The 
idea  of  the  world  as  a  rational  or  moral  order  is  by  no  means  original  with 
the  German  philosophers,  but  was  equally  familiar  to  the  Greeks  ;  and  I 
cannot  see  that  Kant  and  Hegel  have  added  much  that  is  valuable  to  the 
Greek  conception.  Indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Kant  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  categories,  and  Hegel  in  his  theory  of  the  Absolute,  were  on 
the  wrong  tack,  and  I  consider  the  basis  for  theism  which  Kant  tried  to 
lay  in  his  ethical  works  as  altogether  insufficient.  I  agree  with  the  author 
of  this  book,  however,  that  the  problem  of  theism  is  the  supreme  problem 
of  philosophy,  and  that  it  is  of  unusual  prominence  and  importance  at  the 
present  time  ;  but  the  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  recent  thinkers,  in  Germany  or  elsewhere,  does  not  seem  very 
favorable.  Professor  Seth  remarks  that  ' '  an  age  is  not  furnished  with  more 
light  than  it  needs  to  solve  its  own  problems  "  (p.  32),  which  is  very  true. 
But  the  trouble  with  the  present  age  seems  to  be  that  it  has  not  light  enough 
to  solve  its  own  problems.  Never  in  the  world' s  history  have  so  many  diffi- 
cult and  important  problems  demanded  solution  as  now  ;  yet  no  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  any  of  them  has  yet  been  offered.  But,  perhaps,  the  light 
may  suddenly  break  in  some  unexpected  quarter. 

J.  B.  PETERSON. 

The  Principle  of  Teleology  in  the  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant.  By  DAVID 
R.  MAJOR.  Ithaca,  Andrus  &  Church,  VI,  1897. — pp.  100. 
This  essay,  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Cornell  University  as  a  thesis  for 
the  Doctor' s  degree,  has  for  its  main  purpose  to  show  in  what  respect  the 
Critique  of  Judgment  mediates  between  the  other  two  Critiques.  A  formal 
and  real  mediation  are  distinguished,  the  former  consisting  in  fitting  out 
the  third  'faculty,'  feeling,  with  its  appropriate  critique  and  rinding  the 
principles  prescribed  by  the  judgment ;  the  latter  or  real  mediation  consist- 
ing in  the  principle  of  teleology  as  a  means  of  relating  the  modes  of  thought 
prevailing  in  the  realms  of  freedom  and  nature.  A  rather  unnecessarily 
full  exposition  of  the  Critique  of  ^Esthetic  Judgment  is  given,  in  view  of  the 
class  of  readers  to  whom  such  an  essay  appeals,  and  the  conclusions  will 
not  seem  unfamiliar  to  the  readers  of  Caird  ;  but  the  author  has  grasped  the 
problem  clearly  and  made  his  exposition  definite  and  consecutive.  It 
would  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  work  if  the  pertinent  fragments  in 
the  Reflexionen  Kants,  e.g.,  No.  1574,  and  the  Lose  Blatter  (of  which  B. 
n,  pp.  112  f.,  is  certainly  important)  had  been  utilized,  and  the  results 
of  the  monograph  literature  noted.  Benno  Erdmann's  theory  of  the 
relation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Critique  of  Judgment  is  deserving  of 
notice.  I  think,  moreover,  that  in  view  of  Kant's  early  and  continued 
employment  of  the  principle  of  teleology  as  regards  nature  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  mind  to  its  objects,  in  view  especially  of  the  passage  in  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (A.  815  f.,  B.  843  f.),  we  may  infer  that  the  central 
mediating  principle  of  purposiveness  in  all  except  its  aesthetic  aspect  was 
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pretty  clearly  in  mind  in  1781.  The  aesthetic  problem,  as  shown  by  his 
pre-critical  lectures  on  metaphysics  and  by  the  passage  cited  above  from 
Reicke,  as  well  as  by  the  considerations  presented  by  Dr.  Major,  doubtless 
took  shape  rather  on  psychological  lines.  J.  H.  TUFTS. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Pseudo- Philosophy  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  HUGH  MOR- 
TIMER CECIL.  London,  The  University  Press,  1897. — pp.  xvi,  308. 
This  volume,  which  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Darwin,  has  for  its  primary 
object  "the  refutation  of  the  errors  contained  in  three  books — Kidd's 
Social  Evolution,  Drummond's  Ascent  of  Man,  and  Balfour's  Foundations 
of  Belief.'"  The  ephemeral  nature  of  these  productions  is  so  self-evident  to 
the  author  that  he  apologizes  for  discussing  them  seriously.  The  justifica- 
tion of  the  present  volume,  he  thinks,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
larity of  these  books  shows  that  the  conflict  between  science  and  religion  is 
as  important  now  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Mr.  Cecil's  position  in  regard 
to  this  controversy  is  very  definitely  stated  in  the  preface.  Theology,  he 
believes,  should  not  make  itself  ridiculous  by  attacks  on  science,  but 
should  take  the  best  that  science  can  give  it,  and  be  grateful.  "  If  it  is  not 
content  to  do  this,  theology  should  leave  the  hill  of  reason  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  and  settle  down  comfortably  and  bovinely  on  the  fat  plains  of 
sentiment  below." 

Mr.  Kidd  is  tersely  and  vigorously  characterized  in  one  of  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  the  criticism  of  Social  Evolution.  "  Altogether  Mr.  Kidd 
appears  to  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  man  with  a  mission.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  certain  things  which  even  a  man  with  a  mission  cannot  dispense 
with,  if  he  wishes  to  bring  conviction  to  the  minds  of  others  ;  he  must  have 
a  better  reasoning  faculty  than  Mr.  Kidd's,  and  he  must  have,  not  only 
more  knowledge  than  Mr.  Kidd,  but  he  must  have  acquired  that  knowledge 
at  first  instead  of  at  second  hand."  The  next  eighty  pages  of  the  book 
give  a  detailed  justification  of  this  estimate  of  Mr.  Kidd's  character  and 
gifts.  The  author  then  brings  to  light,  with  considerable  skill  and  not  a 
little  humor,  the  unproved  assumptions,  fallacies,  and  self-contradictions  to 
be  found  in  the  Ascent  of  Man.  The  criticism  of  Mr.  Balfour's  book  is 
able  and  vigorous,  though  it  does  not  contain  anything  really  new.  It 
brings  out,  however,  very  clearly  the  dangers  in  the  method  of  argument 
adopted  in  the  Foundations  of  Belief  ,  although  it  does  not  do  justice  to  much 
that  is  valuable  in  the  argument  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Balfour  is  recognized  as 
having  greater  ability  than  his  'fellow  irrationalists,'  but  this  simply  in- 
creases his  guilt.  He  is  bluntly  charged  with  insincerity,  and  the  whole 
discussion  of  his  work  is  permeated  with  this  assumption.  In  characterizing 
the  volume,  as  a  whole,  one  must  say  that  the  argument  is  unduly  spun  out, 
invariably  one-sided,  and  altogether  too  personal.  Still  the  book  is  a  clever 
and  interesting  piece  of  work,  valuable  as  an  uncompromising  presenta- 
tion of  one  point  of  view.  DAVID  IRONS. 
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The  Impersonal  Judgment.  By  S.  F.  MACLENNAN.  University  of  Chicago 
Contributions  to  Philosophy.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1897. 
—pp.  49. 

This  essay  falls  into  three  parts  :  (i)  an  investigation  into  the  pre- 
supposition common  to  nearly  all  theories  of  the  impersonal  judgment ;  (2) 
an  historical  review  of  the  controversy  ;  (3)  a  criticism  of  former  in- 
vestigations, and  suggestions  towards  a  new  interpretation.  The  first 
section  shows  that  impersonal  expressions  have  been  considered  judgments, 
and  reveals  the  presupposition  at  the  basis  of  all  discussions  that  every 
normal  judgment  must  have  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  A  difficulty  then 
arose  with  the  impersonal  judgment  which  is  subjectless.  The  historical  re- 
sume gives  an  outline  of  the  attempts  to  find  a  subject  for  the  impersonal 
judgment.  The  author  finds  that  a  solution  cannot  be  found  along  the  old 
lines,  so  he  makes  a  new  analysis  of  impersonal  judgments,  and  rejects  the 
traditional  presupposition ;  for  he  finds  that  "  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases  the  expressions  show  no  discursive  reference  of  a  predicate  to  a 
subject.  The  true  meaning  is  indicated  in  the  experience  immediately 
recognized"  (pp.  22-3).  This  judgment  does  not  take  place  mediately; 
the  whole  is  not  known  through  the  parts  ;  and  consequently  there  is 
neither  subject  nor  predicate,  for  there  cannot  be  the  one  without  the 
other.  This  analysis  is  clear,  but  seems  to  push  too  far  the  distinc- 
tion between  mediate  and  immediate  forms  of  judgment.  The  third 
section  deals  with  the  significance  of  the  impersonal  judgment  (i)  in 
its  logical,  and  (2)  in  its  psychological  aspect.  This  part  of  the  essay  is 
very  suggestive,  but  is  not  sufficiently  worked  out  to  be  more  than  suggest- 
ive to  me.  In  conclusion,  the  author  says  :  "the  most  significant  point  as 
regards  logic  is  that  the  ordinary  view  of  the  nature  of  judgment  must  be 
radically  remodelled.  This  discursive  form  does  not  exhaust  judgment. 
The  discursive  judgment  arises  out  of  an  immediate  judgment,  and  passes 
into  an  immediate  concrete  judgment  "  (p.  48).  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
distinction  between  the  different  forms  of  judgment  has  here  been  made 
too  abstract,  and  that  a  safer  position  is  that  of  Lotze  or  Bosanquet.  The 
essay,  however,  will  repay  careful  reading. 

EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 

Studies  in  Philosophical  Criticism  and  Construction.  By  SYDNEY  HERBERT 
MELLONE,  M.A.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.).  Edinburgh  and  London,  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  &  Sons,  1897. — pp.  xxii,  426. 

This  volume  is  a  series  of  essays  dealing  with  a  very  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects.  The  author's  aim  is  "to  illustrate  the  principles  of  philosophic 
method  by  endeavouring  critically  to  establish  certain  fundamental  princi- 
ples or  Grundbegriffe  in  the  sphere  of  psychology,  logic  and  epistemology, 
ethics  and  metaphysics  ;  in  other  words,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more 
complete  structure  in  each  of  these  three  branches  of  philosophy."  Des- 
pite this  declaration,  however,  the  book  can  scarcely  lay  claim  to  original- 
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ity  either  in  its  criticisms  or  in  its  conclusions.  Almost  every  view  which  the 
author  advances  can  be  identified  with  the  name  of  some  modern  English 
writer.  We  find  traces  of  Andrew  Seth,  F.  H.  Bradley,  T.  H.  Green, 
Edward  Caird,  B.  Bosanquet,  A.  J.  Balfour,  W.  James,  James  Ward,  and 
others.  The  writer  has  absorbed  the  literature  of  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  has  drawn  upon  every  notable  philosophic  thinker  of  the  period. 

The  author  starts  with  the  principle  that  ' '  our  knowledge  of  the  general 
nature  of  reality,  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  in  the  world 
around  us,  and  of  the  nature  of  God,  depends  in  the  end  on  our  knowledge 
or  insight  into  the  nature  of  man  in  its  manifold  forms  ;  there  the  deepest 
nature  of  all  reality  is  revealed  so  far  as  it  is  revealed  at  all."  But  this 
acknowledgement  is  futile  "  unless  we  also  recognize  that  our  knowledge 
of  man's  nature — of  man's  essential  qualities  in  themselves  and  in  their 
results — is  capable  of  indefinitely  various  degrees  of  truth."  This  does  not 
mean  that  thought,  for  instance,  is  to  be  regarded  as  more  character- 
istic of  man  than  feeling  or  will,  and  hence  of  more  significance  for  the 
determination  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality.  Human  existence  cannot 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  thought  alone,  any  more  than  in  terms  of  feeling 
or  will  taken  in  isolation  from  the  other  fundamental  characteristics  of  the 
human  mind.  Hence  the  ultimate  reality  is  not  pure  thought,  any  more 
than  it  is  pure  will  or  pure  feeling.  Reality  must  be  such  that  it  satisfies 
all  the  different  sides  of  our  nature.  It  must  harmonize  with  our  aesthetic 
and  ethical  ideals,  as  well  as  with  our  intellectual  ideals.  These  are  the 
most  significant  elements  of  human  experience.  What  we  progressively 
become  in  attempting  to  realize  them,  the  Absolute  must  already  be.  These 
ideals  are  the  reproductions  of  the  eternal  in  us.  If  the  Absolute  were  not 
thus  present  within  us,  we  should  never,  by  argument  or  otherwise,  pass 
from  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  In  short,  self-knowledge  is  the  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  world  ;  man  approximates  more  closely  to  the  ultimate 
reality  than  any  other  object  of  experience  ;  hence  the  material  world 
must  be  regarded  as  the  appearance  of  the  spiritual.  The  most  character- 
istic elements  of  human  experience  are  the  various  ideals  ;  hence  these 
possess  the  highest  truth  and  enable  us  to  determine  most  accurately  what 
the  nature  of  the  ultimate  reality  must  be.  It  must  always  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Absolute  is  never  completely  manifested  in  any  of  its  ap- 
pearances. The  world  of  conscious  experience  is  merely  the  highest  rev- 
elation of  the  Absolute  which  is  accessible  to  us.  We  can  never  fully 
determine  the  nature  of  the  Absolute  as  such. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Mellone  may  be  ranked  with  those  writers  who 
are  vaguely  known  as  the  '  critics  '  of  Hegelianism.  For  him  the  identifica- 
tion of  thought  and  reality  is  as  untenable  as  the  position  of  Schopenhauer. 
Like  Mr.  Bradley  and  other  modern  English  thinkers,  he  emphasizes  the 
principle  of  '  Degrees  of  Truth  and  Reality.'  He  unifies  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  the  Absolute  by  means  of  this  conception.  The  temporal 
world,  for  instance,  is  viewed  as  neither  illusory  nor  ultimately  real  ;  it  has 
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a  certain  degree  of  reality.     The  ethical  and  aesthetic  ideals,  again,  have 
more  truth  than  the  other  aspects  of  human  experience. 

The  author's  general  standpoint  leads  him  naturally  to  that  view  of 
ethics,  which  Professor  James  Seth  has  termed  « Eudaemonism.'  The 
ethical  end  must  satisfy  all  the  elements  of  human  nature  ;  self-realization 
must  be  realization  of  the  whole  self.  Rationalism  and  Hedonism  are 
equally  one-sided  and  inadequate.  The  realization  of  their  ideals  would 
mean  the  "  mutilation  of  human  nature." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  contents  of  this 
book.  The  author  raises  all  the  main  questions  in  psychology,  ethics, 
logic,  aesthetics,  epistemology,  and  ontology.  Although  the  discussions  are 
more  or  less  disconnected,  they  are  always  interesting.  Mr.  Hellene's 
book  may  be  welcomed  as  a  clear  and  comprehensive  survey  of  current 
problems.  Its  chief  interest  and  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  mir- 
ror of  recent  English  philosophy. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

Elements  of  General  Philosophy.  By  GEORGE  CROOM  ROBERTSON,  late 
Grote  Professor,  University  College,  London.  Edited  by  C.  A.  FOLEY 
RHYS  DAVIDS,  M.A.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896. — pp. 
xvi,  365. 

This  is  a  collection  of  lectures  which  has  been  compiled  from  Croom 
Robertson' s  manuscripts  and  from  the  note-books  of  his  students.  The  first 
seventeen  lectures  present  an  outline  history  of  philosophy  ;  they  consti- 
tuted an  elementary  course  on  ' '  General  Philosophy  or  Epistemology. ' '  The 
remaining  lectures,  ten  in  number,  were  delivered  to  more  advanced 
students.  They  are  devoted  chiefly  to  Rationalism  and  the  Critical  Phil- 
osophy. The  volume  is  written  from  the  empirical  standpoint.  One  of  its 
fundamental  principles  is  that  philosophy  must  be  based  on  psychology. 
This,  the  author  declares,  is  "the  dominant  idea  in  the  thought  of  the 
present  "  (p.  356).  The  book  is  necessarily  somewhat  disjointed,  and  will 
be  of  more  service  to  the  teacher  of  philosophy  than  to  the  average  student. 
As  a  manifesto  of  empiricism  it  has  a  special  interest. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

A   Primer  of  Psychology.     By   EDWARD  BRADFORD    TITCHENER.     New 

York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1898. — pp.  314. 

A  Primer  in  any  science  is  difficult  to  write.  It  must  appeal  to  a  variety 
of  readers  with  all  possible  interests  and  preparation,  or  lack  of  it,  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  subject ;  it  must  be  fairly  comprehensive  yet  wisely  selective  ; 
it  must  be  easily  intelligible  and  yet  not  distort  truth  for  ease  of  expression, 
or  stultify  effort  by  excessive  talking  down  to  an  under-estimated  popular 
level.  In  psychology  the  difficulty  is  still  more  serious  by  reason  of  the  un- 
settled character  of  even  fundamental  positions,  and  the  absence  of  long- 
established  text-book  traditions.  A  psychological  Primer  is  apt  to  be  a 
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more  original  work  than  a  Primer  in  physics  ;  the  psychologist  is  less  a 
spokesman  for  his  guild,  and  must  bear  more  individual  responsibility  for 
his  general  attitude  and  his  special  expositions. 

Professor  Titchener's  Primer  passes  with  eminent  success  the  most  rigid 
tests  which  the  critic  can  properly  apply.  It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  group  of  Primers  which  contemporaneous  psychologists  have  prepared  ; 
and,  without  exciting  the  odium  of  comparison,  it  is  only  fair  to  express  the 
judgment  that  for  general  efficiency,  interest,  fitness,  and  maintained  ability 
it  is  second  to  no  volume  of  like  scope  and  purpose. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  general  plan  and  execution  of  the 
volume  ;  for  those  who  are  professionally  interested  are  certain  to  examine 
the  work  for  themselves.  The  titles  of  chapters  present  no  very  marked 
deviation  from  those  of  other  general  psychologies  ;  the  main  types  of  men- 
tal processes  are  described  and  explained  in  about  the  usual  order.  The 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  expositions  are  their  forcible,  logical  insis- 
tence upon  significant  distinctions  ;  their  timely  utilization  of,  but  not 
domination  by,  experimental  evidence  ;  their  constant  appeal  to  every- 
day experience  and  literary  illustrations  ;  their  reflection  of  modern  inter- 
est ;  their  happy  combination  of  theoretical  and  practical  factors.  The 
questions  and  exercises  appended  to  each  chapter  are  well  devised  to  stim- 
ulate the  student  and  help  him  to  realize  the  intense  actuality  of  the  world 
of  mind. 

The  volume  seems  open  in  parts  (what  book,  and  especially  what  psy- 
chology, is  not  ?)  to  the  charge  of  overstraining  favorite  distinctions  (for 
instance  the  conspicuousness,  perhaps  even  obtrusiveness  of  introspection) ; 
to  the  charge  of  introducing  too  much  controversial  matter  (e.g.,  Wundt's 
position  on  the  relation  between  sensation  and  affection);  and  to  the 
charge,  particularly  in  the  later  chapters,  of  talking  over  the  readers' 
heads  or  above  their  experience.  The  chapter  on  abnormal  psy- 
chology is  not  as  successful  as  many  other  chapters  ;  but  the  excellent  ac- 
count of  comparative  psychology  (although  a  little  too  mature  for  a  Primer) 
more  than  makes  up  for  it. 

The  relation  between  the  Primer  and  the  Outline  of  Psychology  which 
preceded  it,  is  obvious  and  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  preface.  Both  of  the 
volumes  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  author  as  a  writer 

of  text-books. 

JOSEPH  JASTROW. 

Lectures  in  the  Lyceum,  or  Aristotle1  s  Ethics  for  English  Readers.  Edited 
by  ST.  GEORGE  STOCK.  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1897. — pp.  xii,  379. 

The  author  hopes  that  this  work  may  "  prove  useful  to  the  Oxford  stu- 
dent in  his  studies,  perhaps  even  to  the  lecturer  in  his  lectures,  since  the 
desire  to  be  popular  has  not  led  the  writer  to  shirk  any  difficulties.  But  its 
aim  is  to  appeal  beyond  a  merely  academic  audience  to  the  wider  circle 
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of  English  and  American  readers,  who  may  care  to  know  something  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle."  The  reader  cannot,  however,  help  feeling  that 
the  idea  of  interesting  a  larger  audience  has,  to  some  extent,  conflicted  with 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  serious  student,  and  that  the  work  would 
have  gained  by  being  more  definitely  consecrated  to  the  one  end  or  the 
other.  So  far  as  the  student  of  the  Ethics  is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
the  raison  d'etre  of  such  a  treatment  as  this,  after  the  "monumental  com- 
mentary "  of  Professor  Stewart.  On  the  whole,  the  book  will  probably  find 
more  favour  with  the  general  reader  than  with  the  student  or  the  lecturer  on 
Aristotle.  It  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  notes  of  lectures  by  the 
late  Professor  Chandler,  to  whom  Mr.  Stock  makes  the  handsomest  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  indebtedness. 

The  presentation  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  lectures  by  Aristotle,  inter- 
rupted occasionally  by  questions  and  suggestions  on  the  part  of  Theophras- 
tus,  Eudemus,  and  Nichomachus,  who,  with  the  master  himself,  are  styled 
the  ' '  persons  in  the  Dialogue. ' '  The  chief  title  of  the  volume,  however, 
more  accurately  describes  its  contents  ;  it  is  rather  a  series  of  lectures  than 
of  dialogues.  Each  lecture  deals  with  some  main  topic  of  the  Ethics.  The 
interruptions  are  so  infrequent  as  not  seriously  to  interrupt  the  continuity 
of  the  exposition  ;  and  while  they  occasionally  afford  a  useful  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  further  and  more  precise  development  of  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine, it  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  so  generally  the  case  as  to  make  the 
interruptions  worth  the  while,  at  least  for  the  serious  student  of  the  text. 
The  lectures  cover  the  first  five  books  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which 
include  the  account  of  the  moral  virtues.  The  omission  of  the  intellectual 
virtues,  of  the  discussion  of  friendship,  and  of  the  final  account  of  the  place 
of  pleasure  in  happiness,  is,  of  course,  a  serious  limitation. 

J.  S. 

Parmenides  Lehrgedicht.  Griechisch  und  Deutsch  von  HERMANN  DIELS, 
mit  einem  Anhang  iiber  griechische  Thiiren  and  Schlosser.  Berlin, 
Georg  Reimer,  1897. — pp.  163. 

It  is  thirty  years  since  Stein  edited  the  text  of  Parmenides,  and  since 
then  the  principles  of  philological  criticism  have  been  considerably  modi- 
fied. It  was  Stein's  purpose,  so  the  writer  informs  us,  to  make  over 
the  traditional  text  of  Parmenides  by  transposition,  emendation,  and 
athetesis,  so  that  it  should  conform  to  his  conception  of  what  poetry  ought 
to  be.  The  present  edition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  to  give  the 
traditional  verses  in  the  form  in  which  tradition  has  preserved  them. 
Accordingly  the  fragments  are  kept  separate,  so  as  to  avoid  the  illusion  of 
completeness  which  continuous  numbering  might  produce  ;  repetitions  are 
carefully  retained  (1.37  and  8.1  ;  1.33  and  7.2  cf.  6.3);  8.i5b,  which 
Diels  himself  had  regarded  as  a  prose  comment  of  Simplicius  is  restored  to 
its  place  in  the  text ;  and,  finally,  but  not  least  important,  the  dialect  of 
each  line  is  given  according  to  the  author  by  whom  it  was  transmitted, 
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i.e.,  with  a  prevailingly  Attic  tinge.  These  principles  are  carried  out  with 
rigid  consistency,  so  that  the  author  even  prints  an  elided  vowel  (in 
parenthesis)  when  it  is  found  in  the  source  from  which  the  fragment  is 
drawn.  One  cannot  but  feel  gratified  to  have  the  text  of  Parmenides 
pruned  of  the  changes  made  by  earlier  editors,  even  though  he  feels  that 
Diels  has  been  too  conscientious  in  following  a  tradition  he  himself  pro- 
nounces to  be  untrustworthy. 

The  aim  of  the  edition  (p.  4)  is  purely  literary  and  not  philosophical, 
though,  no  doubt,  students  of  philosophy  will  be  the  ones  most  benefited 
by  it.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  prose  '  paraphrase, '  which  sheds  much  light 
on  the  author's  interpretation  of  difficult  passages,  and  by  somewhat 
copious  notes.  Full  indexes  add  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work.  In 
the  Introduction  one  or  two  literary  problems  in  connection  with  the  text 
receive  attention.  The  unpoetic  character  of  the  verses  is  plainly  set  forth, 
and  the  recognition  of  this  fact  in  antiquity  is  traced  back  to  Aristotle.  The 
elaborate  figure  of  the  procemium  is  more  fully  treated.  Clearly  it  is  not 
an  invention  of  Parmenides,  but  an  adaptation  from  earlier  sources. 
These  sources  Diels  finds  in  the  Orphic  writings  and  in  similar  accounts 
of  visions  which  were  current  in  the  sixth  century.  From  such  accounts 
of  ecstatic  visions  and  dreams  the  story  of  Parmenides'  visit  to  the  ' '  god- 
dess ' '  is  constructed  in  a  truly  wooden  manner. 

The  text  and  notes  and  the  introduction  are  examples  of  that  careful 
work  with  which  the  Doxographi  Grceci  and  the  edition  of  Simplicius'  Com- 
mentary on  Aristotle  s  Physics  have  made  us  familiar.  To  examine  it  in 
detail  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  notice. 

To  the  book  is  appended  a  discussion  of  ancient  Greek  doors  and  locks. 
The  explanation  of  the  Greek  door  and  its  hanging  is  very  clear,  and  sheds 
much-needed  light  on  the  procemium  of  Parmenides.  The  question  of 
locks  is  much  more  complicated.  The  author  finds  evidence  for  three  ways 
of  fastening  a  door.  The  latest  corresponds  to  the  modern  method  of 
throwing  a  bolt  by  turning  a  sort  of  key,  and  the  evidence  for  this  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  The  second  method  is  by  means  of  a  bolt  held  by 
catches  (fidhavoi) ,  except  when  a  key  lifts  the  catches  and  permits  the 
bolt  to  be  moved.  Such  is  the  lock  of  Parmenides.  The  main  contention 
of  the  author,  however,  is  that  the  early  Greek  doors  as  described  by 
Homer  were  fastened  by  a  different  sort  of  lock,  a  lock  that  continued  in 
use  for  temples.  This  consisted  of  a  simple  bolt  (or  bolts)  on  the  inside  of 
the  door  which  could  be  slipped  in  or  out  from  within  by  the  hand.  From 
without  it  was  thrown  into  its  socket  by  pulling  a  leather  strap,  while  it 
was  pushed  back,  we  are  told,  by  a  long  cumbrous  key  which  was  put 
through  a  hole  some  distance  above  the  bolt  and  thrust  against  a  pin  or 
block  attached  to  the  bolt.  The  objection  to  this  explanation  as  illustrated, 
e.g.,  by  Fig.  23,  'is  that  the  thrust  of  the  key  could  only  start  the  bolt,  and 
that  it  would  require  great  effort  to  move  the  bolt  by  using  the  key  as  a 
lever.  The  double  bolt  of  Fig.  27  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  move 
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by  using  the  key  as  a  lever.     Under  these  circumstances  lines  8-10  of  p. 
1 39  show  a  strange  ignorance  of  mechanical  laws. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY.  ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS. 

Kollektivmasslehre.     Von  GUSTAV  THEODOR  FECHNER.     Im  Auftrage  der 

kgl.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.      Herausgegeben  von  GOTTL.  FRIEDR.  LIPPS. 

Leipzig,  W.  Engelmann,  1897. — pp.  x,  483. 

A  '  collective  object '  is  an  object  that  consists  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  individual  objects,  subject  to  accidental  variation,  and  embraced  under 
a  single  specific  or  generic  concept.  Anthropology,  zoology,  botany, 
meteorology — these  sciences,  plainly,  have  to  deal  with  such  objects  ;  and 
it  is  in  them,  and  in  other  sciences  whose  material  is  similar,  that  the  Kol- 
lektivmasslehre finds  its  application.  Quetelet  stands  to  collective  meas- 
urement, Fechner  writes,  as  E.  H.  Weber  stands  to  psycho-physics  ;  and 
the  reader  who  knows  what  Fechner  himself  has  done  in  the  latter  field  may 
guess  what  he  does  here  in  the  former.  The  object  and  culmination  of  the 
whole  inquiry  is  "the  establishment,  by  mathematical  proof  and  empirical 
verification,  of  a  generalization  of  Gauss'  law  of  accidental  variations, 
whereby  the  law  is  enabled  to  transcend  the  limits  of  symmetrical  probabil- 
ity and  comparative  smallness  of  the  positive  and  negative  deviations  from 
the  arithmetical  mean,  and  new  relations  of  uniformity  are  brought  to 
light. ' ' 

The  MS.  was  found,  incomplete,  among  Fechner' s  papers.  The  duty  of 
arranging  and  supplementing  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Lipps,  who  has  ably  and 
conscientiously  discharged  it.  The  chapters  of  Pt.  I.  fall  into  five  groups  : 
preliminary  exposition,  the  numerical  treatment  of  collective  objects, 
their  asymmetry,  their  laws  of  distribution  on  the  arithmetical  principle,  and 
the  logarithmic  law  of  distribution.  Pt.  II.  is  entitled  "  Special  Investiga- 
tions," and  covers  such  diverse  topics  as  recruits,  rye,  and  rainfall.  Of  the 
importance  of  the  volume  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  to  those  who  have 
learned  to  appreciate  Fechner,  its  reading  will  afford  keen  pleasure. 

E.  B.  T. 

Psychologie.     Von  Dr.  FR.  HARMS.     Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  H.  WIESE. 

Leipzig,  Th.  Grieben's  Verlag  (L.  Fernau),  1897. — pp.  xii,  204. 

Friedrich  Harms  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Berlin  from  1867  to  1880. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  philosophical  works,  not  a  few  of  which  have 
been  published  posthumously  under  the  editorial  care  of  A.  Lasson  and  H. 
Wiese.  He  is,  perhaps,  best  known  to  psychologists  by  his  work  on  Tetens, 
his  (not  very  satisfactory)  history  of  psychology,  and  his  introduction  to 
Karsten's  Physical  Encyclopaedia — the  series  in  which  appeared  Helmholtz's 
Physiologische  Optik  and  Wundt's  Medicinische  Physik. 

The  present  work  has  a  value  as  rounding  off  the  author' s  philosophical 
system.  But  its  interest  is  simply  historical ;  it  shows  us  the  post-Kantian 
faculty-psychology  in  pure  form,  uncontaminated  either  by  Hegel  or  by 
Herbart.  E.  B.  T. 
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On  Orthogenesis  and  the  Importance  of  Natural  Selection  in  Species -Forma- 
tion. By  TH.  EIMER,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Tubingen.  Translated  by 
THOMAS  J.  MCCORMACK.  Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
1898. — pp.  56. 

This  is  an  address  which  was  delivered  at  the  Leyden  Congress  of  Zo- 
ologists on  September  19,  1895.  The  author  writes  throughout  in  direct 
opposition  to  Weismann.  The  view,  which  Weismann  maintains,  that 
natural  selection  is  omnipotent,  is  "  a  mere  exaggeration  of  Darwinism ' ' 
and  implicitly  involves  the  other  view  that  all  existing  characters  of  animals 
have  some  utility.  Professor  Eimer,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  the 
law  of  definitely  directed  evolution,  or  orthogenesis,  dominates  the  transfor- 
mations of  the  animate  world.  ' '  The  variations  of  living  beings  follow,  in 
perfect  conformity  to  law,  a  few  definite  directions,  and  do  not  take  place 
accidentally  in  the  most  diverse  or  in  all  possible  directions. ' '  Natural  selec- 
tion, therefore,  cannot  play  the  chief  part  in  the  production  of  forms,  for  it 
implies  the  constant  presence  of  all  possible  characters.  If  only  a  few  defi- 
nite tendencies  of  evolution  predominate,  they  shape  the  organic  world, 
and  selection  has  only  a  subordinate  task.  The  causes  of  definitely 
directed  evolution  are  contained  in  the  effects  produced  by  outward  circum- 
stances upon  the  constitution  of  a  given  organism.  But  through  the  agency 
of  outward  influences  the  constitution  must  gradually  get  changed,  and 
thus  new  directions  of  development  will  be  produced.  The  directions  of 
evolution  have  nothing  to  do  with  utility.  The  facts  prove  beyond  ques- 
tion that  numberless  characters  are  produced  in  living  beings  which  are  not 
useful  at  all.  Professor  Eimer  defends  his  view  with  skill  and  vigor,  and 
brings  forward  a  large  number  of  facts  in  support  of  his  contention. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

Sleep  :  Its  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene,  and  Psychology.  By  MARIE  DE 
MANACEINE.  The  Contemporary  Science  Series.  London,  Walter  Scott ; 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1897. — pp.  vii,  341. 
In  this  volume  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  brought  together  and  pre- 
sented in  a  popular  way.  Though  the  book  does  not  evince  any  special 
originality,  it  is  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  problems  connected  with 
the  phenomena  of  sleep.  In  the  first  chapter  the  writer  discusses  the 
physical  and  mental  conditions  which  prevail  during  sleep,  and  gives  a 
critical  account  of  the  various  theories  of  sleep.  The  next  chapter  deals 
with  insomnia,  hypnotism,  somnambulism,  and  double  personality.  The 
theory  is  maintained  that  "the  most  elaborate  and  developed  states  of 
multiple  personality  are  simply  states  of  total  somnambulism."  Hypna- 
gogic  visions,  the  elements  of  the  dream  consciousness,  premonitory 
dreams,  atavistic  dreams,  etc.,  are  treated  in  the  concluding  chapter.  The 
writer  believes  that  ' '  in  the  psychic  life  of  sleep  we  are  brought  into  a 
vaguer  and  larger  world  than  we  are  conscious  of  during  waking  life,  the 
world  of  our  once-forgotten  past,  and  the  world,  it  may  be  also,  of  the  for- 
gotten past  of  the  race."  A  very  full  bibliography  is  appended  to  each 
chapter.  DAVID  IRONS. 
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L  annee  psychologique.       Publiee  par  A.  BINET,  avec  la  collaboration  de 
H.  BEAUNIS  et  TH.  RIBOT  et  Bourdon,   Courtier,    Farrand,  Flournoy 
Philippe,  Vaschide  et   Warren.     Secretaire  de  la  redaction  V.   HENRI. 
Troisieme  annee.     Paris,  Schleicher  freres,  1897. — pp.  825. 
This  volume  of  the  Annee  maintains  the  high  standard  of  its  predecessors. 
Like  them,  it  consists  of  three  parts,  devoted  respectively  to  original  arti- 
cles, criticisms  and  summaries,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  previous  year. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  brief  paper  by  M.  Ribot  upon  abstraction  in 
emotion.  In  it,  the  author  brings  further  evidence  for  his  theory  of  affec- 
tive memory,  as  does  M.  Henri  in  a  later  article  dealing  with  the  earliest 
memories  of  childhood.  While  admitting  the  accuracy  of  the  records,  I 
still  cannot  find  in  them  any  proof  whatsoever  of  an  affective  memory 
in  the  writers'  sense.  Next  in  order  stands  a  series  of  five  papers  upon 
physiological  psychology.  The  first  four,  by  MM.  Binet  and  Courtier,  treat 
of  the  changes  in  form  of  the  capillary  pulse  at  different  hours  of  the  day, 
of  the  effects  of  muscular  and  intellectual  work  upon  the  capillary  circula- 
tion, and  of  the  influence  of  the  emotive  life  upon  heart,  respiration,  and 
capillary  circulation  ;  the  fifth,  by  MM.  Binet  and  Vaschide,  discusses  the 
influence  of  intellectual  work,  of  emotion,  and  of  physical  work  upon  blood 
pressure.  M.  Henri  contributes  articles  on  Aristotle's  experiment,  and  on 
physical  and  psychical  work,  as  well  as  the  paper  on  early  memories,  re- 
ferred to  above,  which  is  written  in  collaboration  with  Mdme.  Henri.  The 
localization  of  memories  is  examined  by  M.  Vaschide  ;  and  the  list  of  mem- 
oirs concludes  with  two  articles  from  the  pen  of  M.  Binet — the  one  con- 
cerned with  a  problem  of  individual  psychology  (the  description  of  an 
object),  the  other  with  Diderot's  famous  paradox  that  the  actor  should  not 
feel  the  emotions  which  he  portrays. 

The  great  value  of  the  Annee  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  represents  both  the 
original  work  and  the  critical  opinions  of  a  definite  and  clear-cut  psycho- 
logical school.  Happy,  indeed,  are  MM.  Binet  and  Henri,  in  their  freedom 
from  the  pressure  of  teaching,  and  their  power  to  devote  themselves  to 
science  for  science'  sake.  E.  B.  T. 

The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 

The  Application  of  Psychology  to'  Education.  By  J.  F.  HERBART.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  BEATRICE  C.  MULLINER.  With  a  preface  by  Dorothea 
Beale.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1898. — pp.  cxxv,  231. 

The  State  and  Charity.  By  THOMAS  MAC  KAY.  London,  Macmillan  &  Co. ; 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1898. — pp.  xii,  201. 

Dynamic  Idealism.  By  ALFRED  H.  LLOYD,  PH.D.  Chicago,  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  1898.— pp.  i,  248. 

Social  Evolution.  By  BENJAMIN  KIDD.  New  edition,  revised,  with  ad- 
ditions. New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1898. — pp.  ix,  404. 

A  Study  of  Ethical  Principles.  By  JAMES  SETH.  Third  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1898. — pp.  xvi,  470. 
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Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion.     By  Professor  C.  P.  TIELE.     Vol.  I. 

New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1897. — pp.  viii,  302. 
The  First  Philosophers  of  Greece.     By  ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS.     New  York, 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1898. — pp.  vii,  300. 
Studies  of  Good  and  Evil.     By  Professor  JOSIAH  ROYCE.     New  York,  D. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  1898. — pp.  xv,  384. 
The  Development  of  the  Child.     By   NATHAN   OPPENHEIM.     New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1898. — pp.  296. 
The  Meaning  of  Education.     By  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  Professor  of 

Philosophy  and  Education  in  Columbia  University.     New  York,    The 

Macmillan  Co.,  1898. — pp.  xii,  230. 
Divine  Immanence.      By  J.   R.   ILLINGWORTH,    M.A.      New   York,   The 

Macmillan  Co.,  1898. — pp.  xvi,  254. 
Mental  Imagery.     By  WILFRID  LAY,  A.B.       The  Psychological  Review 

Monograph  Supplement  Series,  II,  3.      New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 

1898.— pp.  59. 

The  Psychological  Index.     Compiled  by  LIVINGSTON  FARRAND  and  HOW- 
ARD C.  WARREN.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1898. — pp.  iv,  164. 
Hegel's  Doctrine  of  the  Will.      By  J.  A.  MACVANNEL,  Ph.D.      Columbia 

University  contributions   to    Philosophy,    Psychology,    and    Education. 

Vol.  II,  No.  2.     New  York,  1896. — pp.  102. 
Uber  das  Sollen  und  das  Gute.     Von  FRED  BON.     Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engel- 

mann,  1898. — pp.  iv,  188. 

Der  Leib.     Von  ADOLF  LASSON.     Berlin,  R.  Gaertner,  1898. — pp.  88. 
Empirische   Psychologic.      Von   MORITZ  WILHELM  DROBISCH.       Zweite 

Auflage.     Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  Leopold  Voss,  1898. — pp.  xvi,  355. 
Wesen  und  Aufgabe  der  Sociologie.     Von  LUDWIG  STEIN.     Eine  Kritik 

der  organischen  Methode  in    der   Sociologie.     Berlin,  Georg  Reimer, 

1898.— pp.  38. 
La  Psicologia  deir  Immaginazione  nella  Storia  della  Filosofia.     Dr.  LUIGI 

AMBROSI.    Roma,  Societa  editrice  Dante  Alighieri,  1898. — pp.  xxv,  562. 
Metafisica  Scienza  e  Moralita.     FRANCESO  DE  SARLO.     Roma,   Giovanni 

Balbi,  1898. — pp.  xlvii,  77. 
Lna  Fissazione  Hegheliana.     L.  M.  BILLIA.     Roma,  F.   Bocca,    1898. — 

pp.  24. 


NOTES. 

The  Commission  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  charge  of 
the  projected  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Kant  have  lately  reported 
regarding  the  progress  of  the  undertaking.  The  edition  will  consist  of 
four  parts.  The  first,  containing  the  writings  published  by  Kant  himself, 
will  fill  nine  volumes.  In  the  second  division  of  five  or  six  volumes  there 
will  be  published  for  the  first  time  the  complete  MS.  remains  of  Kant,  ar- 
ranged according  to  standpoint  and  content.  The  two  volumes  of  the  third 
part  will  contain  the  correspondence.  The  fourth  part,  including  perhaps 
four  volumes,  will  be  devoted  to  what  is  most  valuable  in  the  various  note- 
book reports  of  Kant's  lectures.  The  Commission  also  report  that  so  far 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  editorship  of  the  works  as  follows  :  Rahts, 
(Allgemeine  Naturgeschichte  und  Theorie  des  Himmels),  Erdmann  (Kritik 
der  reinen  Vernunff),  Natorp  (Kritik  der  praktischen  Vernunft  imd  Meta- 
physik  der  Sitteri),  Windelband  (Kritik  der  Urtheilskraff),  Heinze  (LogiK), 
Kiilpe  (Anthropologie),  Schone  (Physische  Geographie).  Heinze,  Kiilpe, 
Schone  and  Menzer  are  also  to  render  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  edition. 

Professor  Benno  Erdmann,  of  Halle,  well  known  in  this  country  through 
his  investigations  into  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  as  well  as  through  his  Logik 
(cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  547  of  the  REVIEW),  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  University 
of  Bonn.  He  will  there  occupy  the  chair  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Professor  J.  Bonna  Meyer. 

Professor  Alois  Riehl,  author  of  Der  philosophise  he  Kriticismus,  a  part  of 
which  has  been  rendered  into  English  by  Dr.  Fairbanks  under  the  title, 
Introduction  to  Theory  of  Science  and  Metaphysic  (cf.  REVIEW,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  432  ff),  has  been  called  from  Kiel  as  successor  to  Professor  Erdmann. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Bakewell,  whose  article  on  Pluralism  and  Monism  we  publish 
in  this  issue,  has  resigned  his  connection  with  the  University  of  California 
to  accept  a  position  as  associate  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Professor  G.  S.  Fullerton  has  resigned  the  Vice-Provostship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  will  retain  the  professorship  in  philosophy, 
but  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  year. 

Dr.  Karl  Groos,  of  Giessen,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Basel. 

Professor  James  Seth,  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  Calderwood.  His  colleagues 
on  the  editorial  board  of  the  REVIEW  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
they  will  still  have  Mr.  Seth's  cooperation  in  conducting  this  journal. 
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THE   POSTULATES   OF  A   STRUCTURAL 
PSYCHOLOGY.1 

"OIOLOGY,  defined  in  its  widest  sense  as  the  science  of  life  and 
•D  of  living  things,  falls  into  three  parts,  or  may  be  approached 
from  any  one  of  three  points  of  view.  We  may  enquire  into  the 
structure  of  an  organism,  without  regard  to  function, — by  analysis 
determining  its  component  parts,  and  by  synthesis  exhibiting  the 
mode  of  its  formation  from  the  parts.  Or  we  may  enquire  into 
the  function  of  the  various  structures  which  our  analysis  has  re- 
vealed, and  into  the  manner  of  their  interrelation  as  functional 
organs.  Or,  again,  we  may  enquire  into  the  changes  of  form 

JAt  the  Ithaca  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  December, 
1897,  Professor  Caldwell  read  a  paper  (printed  in  the  Psychological  Review  of  July, 
1898)  upon  the  view  of  the  psychological  self  sketched  in  my  Outline  of  Psychol- 
ogy. The  present  article  contains  a  part  of  my  reply  to  the  criticism  of  Professor 
Caldwell ;  a  full  answer  would  require  a  definition  of  science  and  a  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  science  to  philosophy.  I  hope  to  publish,  later  on,  a  second  article,  dealing 
with  these  topics.  Since  Professor  Caldwell  is  really  attacking,  not  an  individual  psy- 
chologist, but  a  general  psychological  position,  the  discussion  of  the  questions  raised 
by  him  can  take  an  objective  form.  A  polemic  is  always  more  telling  if  it  be  directed 
against  an  individual,  and  Professor  Caldwell  doubtless  recognized  this  fact  when  he 
selected  my  book  as  whipping-boy.  But  a  rejoinder  in  kind  would,  I  think,  be 
dreary  reading,  while  the  issues  involved  are  serious  enough  to  justify  a  broader  treat- 
ment. 

As  I  shall  not  return  to  the  point,  I  may  note  here  that  a  few  of  Professor  Cald- 
well's  objections  rest  upon  technical  errors.  This  is  true  at  least  of  nos.  I,  8,  and  9 
of  his  twelve  arguments.  Such  lapses  are  hardly  to  be  avoided  by  any  one  who 
travels  out  of  his  own  special  field  into  that  of  another  discipline ;  they  do  not  at  all 
impair  the  value  of  Professor  Caldwell' s  contentions  regarded  as  a  whole. 
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and  function  that  accompany  the  persistence  of  the  organism  in 
time,  the  phenomena  of  growth  and  of  decay.  Biology,  the 
science  of  living  things,  comprises  the  three  mutually  interdepen- 
dent sciences  of  morphology,  physiology,  and  ontogeny. 

This  account  is,  however,  incomplete.  The  life  which  forms 
the  subject  matter  of  science  is  not  merely  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  it  is  species  life,  collective  life,  as  well.  Corresponding 
to  morphology,  we  have  taxonomy  or  systematic  zoology,  the 
science  of  classification.  The  whole  world  of  living  things  is 
here  the  organism,  and  species  and  sub-species  and  races  are  its 
parts.  Corresponding  to  physiology,  we  have  that  department  of 
biology — it  has  been  termed  '  oecology ' — which  deals  with  ques- 
tions of  geographical  distribution,  of  the  function  of  species  in 
the  general  economy  of  nature.  Corresponding  to  ontogeny 
we  have  the  science  of  phylogeny  (in  Cope's  sense)  :  the  biology 
of  evolution,  with  its  problems  of  descent  and  of  transmission. 

We  may  accept  this  scheme  as  a  '  working '  classification  of 
the  biological  sciences.  It  is  indifferent,  for  my  present  purpose, 
whether  or  not  the  classification  is  exhaustive,  as  it  is  indifferent 
whether  the  reader  regards  psychology  as  a  subdivision  of  bi- 
ology or  as  a  separate  province  of  knowledge.  The  point  which 
I  wish  now  to  make  is  this  Kthat,  employing  the  same  principle  ; 
of  division,  we  can  represent  modern  psychology  as  the  exact  * 
counterpart  of  modern  biology.  There  are  three  ways  of  ap- 
proaching the  one,  as  there  are  the  three  ways  of  approaching 
the  other  ;  and  the  subject  matter  in  every  case  may  be  individual 
or  general.  A  little  consideration  will  make  this  clear.1 

I.  We  find  a  parallel  to  morphology  in  a  very  large  portion 
of  '  experimental '  psychology.  The  primary  aim  of  the  experi- 
mental psychologist  has  been  to  analyze  the  structure  of  mind ; 
to  ravel  out  the  elemental  processes  from  the  tangle  of  con- 
sciousness, or  (if  we  may  change  the  metaphor)  to  isolate  the 
constituents  in  the  given  conscious  formation.  His  task  is  a  vivi- 
section, but  a  vivisection  which  shall  yield  structural,  not  func- 
tional results.  He  tries  to  discover,  first  of  all,  what  is  there 
and  in  what  quantity,  not  what  it  is  there  for.  Indeed,  this  work 

1  The  comparison  has  been  drawn,  in  part,  by  Professor  Ebbinghaus.  See  his 
Grundzuge  der  Psychologic,  I,  pp.  161  ff. 
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of  analysis  bulks  so  largely  in  the  literature  of  experimental  psy- 
chology that  a  recent  writer  has  questioned  the  right  of  the 
science  to  its  adjective,  declaring  that  an  experiment  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  measurement  made  by  the  help  of  delicate 
instruments.1  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the»/ 
criticism  passed  upon  the  new  psychology  depends  on  the  critic's 
failure  to  recognize  its  morphological  character.  We  are  often 
told  that  our  treatment  of  feeling  and  emotion,  of  reasoning,  of 
the  self  is  inadequate ;  that  the  experimental  method  is  valuable1 
for  the  investigation  of  sensation  and  idea,  but  can  carry  us  no 
farther.  The  answer  is  that  the  results  gained  by  dissection  of 
the  '  higher '  processes  will  always  be  disappointing  to  those  who  .. 
have  not  themselves  adopted  the  dissector's  standpoint.  Proto- 
plasm .  consists,  we  are  told,  of  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen ;  but  this  statement  would  prove  exceedingly  disap- 
pointing to  one  who  had  thought  to  be  informed  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  contractility  and  metabolism,  respiration  and  repro- 
duction. Taken  in  its  appropriate  context,  the  jejuneness"  of 
certain  chapters  in  mental  anatomy,  implying,  as  it  does,  the 
fewness  of  the  mental  elements,  is  a  fact  of  extreme  importance^ 
2.  There  is,  however,  a  functional  psychology,  over  and  above 
this  psychology  of  structure.  We  may  regard  mind,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  a  complex  of  processes,  shaped  and  moulded  under  the 
conditions  of  the  physical  organism.  We  may  regard  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  collective  name  for  a  system  of  functions  of 
the  psychophysical  organism.  The  two  points  of  view  are  not 
seldom  confused.  The  phrase  'association  of  ideas/  e.  g.,  may 
denote  either  the  structural  complex,  the  associated  sensation 
group,  or  the  functional  process  of  recognition  and  recall,  the 
associating  of  formation  to  formation.  In  the  former  sense  it  is 
morphological  material,  in  the  latter  it  belongs  to  what  I  must 
name  (the  phrase  will  not  be  misunderstood)  a  physiological  psy- 
chology.2 

1 G.  Wolff,  in  Zeits.  f.  Psych,  u.  Physiol  d.  Sinnesorgane,  XV,  p.  I   (August, 
1897). 

2  An  article  by  Professor  Dewey,  entitled  "The  Reflex  Arc  Concept  in  Psychol-  , 
ogy,"  Psychological  Review  >  July,  1896,  seems  to  contain  this  idea  of  a  functional 
psychology:  cf.  pp.  358,  364  f.,   370.     The  article  is  especially  valuable  in  that  it 
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Just  as  experimental  psychology  is  to  a  large  extent  concerned 
with  problems  of  structure,  so  is  *  descriptive '  psychology,  \ 
ancient  and  modern,  chiefly  occupied  with  problems  of  function. 
Memory,  recognition,  imagination,  conception,  judgment,  atten- 
tion, apperception,  volition,  and  a  host  of  verbal  nouns,  wider  or 
narrower  in  denotation,  connote,  in  the  discussions  of  descriptive 
psychology,  functions  of  the  total  organism.  That  their  under- 
lying processes  are  psychical  in  character  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
accident ;  for  all  practical  purposes  they  stand  upon  the  same 
level  as  digestion  and  locomotion,  secretion  and  excretion.  The- 
organism  remembers,  wills,  judges,  recognizes,  etc.,  and  is  as- 
sisted in  its  life-struggle  by  remembering  and  willing.  Such 
functions  are,  however,  rightly  included  in  mental  science,  inas- 
much as  they  constitute,  in  sum,  the  actual,  working  mind  of  the 
individual  man.  They  are  not  functions  of  the  body,  but  func- 
tions of  the  organism,  and  they  may — nay,  they  must — be  ex- 
amined by  the  methods  and  under  the  regulative  principles  of  a 
mental  f  physiology.'  The  adoption  of  these  methods  does  not 
at  all  prejudice  the  ultimate  and  extra-psychological  problem  of 
the  function  of  mentality  at  large  in  the  universe  of  things. 
Whether  consciousness  really  has  a  survival -value,  as  James  sup- 
poses, or  whether  it  is  a  mere  epiphenomenon,  as  Ribot  teaches, 
is  here  an  entirely  irrelevant  question. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  functional  psychology,  despite  what 
we  may  call  its  greater  obviousness  to  investigation,  has  been 
worked  out  either  with  as  much  patient  enthusiasm  or  with  as 
much  scientific  accuracy  as  has  the  psychology  of  mind  struc- 
ture. It  is  true,  and  it  is  a  truth  which  the  experimentalist 

has  direct  reference  to  the  experimental  work  of  Angell  and  Moore  (Psychological 
Review,  May,  1896).  Professor  Caldwell,  too,  insists  on  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  psychological  function,  but  forgets  that  function  presupposes  structure  (Inter- 
national Journal  of  Ethics ,  July,  1898,  p.  466). 

It  may  be  mentioned,  further,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  introductory  writing  in 
works  upon  modern  logic  and  theory  of  knowledge — Bosanquet,  Bradley,  Hobhouse, 
Wundt — falls  within  the  scope  of  functional  psychology  as  here  defined.  Professor 
Creighton,  indeed,  suggests  that  logic  may  be  distinguished  from  the  psychology  of 
thought  as  physiology,  the  science  of  function,  from  morphology,  the  science  of 
structure  (An-  Introductory  Logic,  p.  6).  I  think  that,  in  spite  of  present  overlap- 
ping, logic  has  a  field  of  its  own,  which  is  not  the  field  of  functional  psychology 
— though  the  question  cannot  be  gone  into  in  this  place. 
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should  be  quick  to  recognize  and  emphasize,  that  there  is  very 
much  of  value  in  '  descriptive '  psychology.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  methods  of  descriptive  psychology  cannot,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  lead  to  results  of  scientific  finality.  The  same  criti- 
cism holds,  as  things  stand,  of  individual  psychology,  which  is 
doing  excellent  pioneer  work  in  the  sphere  of  function.  Experi- 
mental psychology  has  added  much  to  our  knowledge,  functional 
as  well  as  structural,  of  memory,  attention,  imagination,  etc.,  and 
will,  in  the  future,  absorb  and  quantify  the  results  of  these  other, 
new  coordinate  branches.  Still,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who 
has  followed  the  course  of  the  experimental  method,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  higher  processes  and  states  of  mind,  can  doubt  that 
the  main  interest  throughout  has  lain  in  morphological  analysis, 
rather  than  in  ascertainment  of  function.  Nor  are  the  reasons  far 
to  seek.  We  must  remember  that  experimental  psychology 
arose  by  way  of  reaction  against  the  faculty  psychology  of  the 
last  century.  This  was  a  metaphysical,  not  a  scientific,  psychol- 
ogy. There  is,  in  reality,  a  great  difference  between,  say,  mem- 
ory regarded  as  a  function  of  the  psychophysical  organism,  and 
memory  regarded  as  a  faculty  of  the  substantial  mind.  At  the 
same  time,  these  two  memories  are  nearer  together  than  are  the 
faculty  memory  and  the  memories  or  memory  complexes  of  psy- 
chological anatomy.  There  is,  further,  the  danger  that,  if  func- 
tion is  studied  before  structure  has  been  fully  elucidated,  the 
student  may  fall  into  that  acceptance  of  teleological  explanation 
which  is  fatal  to  scientific  advance  :  witness,  if  witness  be  neces- 
sary, the  recrudescence  of  vitalism  in  physiology.1  Psychology 
might  thus  put  herself  for  the  second  time,  and  no  less  surely 
though  by  different  means,  under  the  dominion  of  philosophy. 
(Jn  a  word,  the  historical  conditions  of  psychology  rendered  it  in- 
evitable that,  when  the  time  came  for  the  transformation  from 
philosophy  to  science,  problems  should  be  formulated,  explicitly 
or  implicitly,  as  static  rather  than  dynamic,  structural  rather  than 
functional:/  We  may  notice  also  the  fact  that  elementary  mor- 
phology is  intrinsically  an  easier  study  than  elementary  physiol- 
ogy, and  that  scientific  men  are  so  far  subject  to  the  law  of 

1  Cf.  Burden  Sanderson,  in  Science  Progress,  March,  1896. 
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inertia,  whose  effects  we  see  in  the  conservatism  of  mankind  at 
large,  that  they  prefer  the  continued  application  of  a  fruitful 
method  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  standpoint  for  the  standpoint's 
sake. 

I  may,  perhaps,  digress  here  for  a  moment,  to  raise  and  at- 
tempt to  answer  two  questions  which  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves :  the   questions  whether  this   conservatism   is  wise,  and 
whether  it  is  likely  to  persist.     I  believe  that  both  should  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.     As  has  been  indicated  above,  the 
morphological  study  of  mind  serves,  as  no  other  method  of  study 
can,  to  enforce  and  sustain  the  thesis  that  psychology  is  a  science,  ^ 
and  not  a  province  of  metaphysics ;  and  recent  writing  shows 
clearly  enough  that  this  truth  has  need  of  constant  reiteration. 
Moreover,  there  is  still  so  much  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  analysis 
(not  simply  analysis  of  the  higher  processes,  though  these  will 
of  course  benefit  in  the  long  run,  but  also  analysis  of  perception 
and  feeling  and  idea)  that  a  general  swing  of  the  laboratories  to- 
wards functional  work  would  be  most  regrettable.      It  seems 
probable,  if  one  may  presume  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  that 
experimental  psychology  has  before  it  a  long  period  of  analytical 
research,  whose  results,  direct  and  indirect,  shall  ultimately  serve 
as  basis  for  the  psychology  of  function  ;  unless,  indeed, — and  this  / 
is  beyond  predicting, — the  demands  laid  upon  psychology  by  the  I, 
educationalist  become  so  insistent  as  partially  to  divert  the  nat- 
ural channels  of  investigation.1. 

The  remaining  four  psychologies  may  be  dismissed  with  a 
briefer  mention.  3.  Ontogenetic  psychology,  the  psychology  of 
individual  childhood  and  adolescence,  is  now  a  subject  of  wide 
interest,  and  has  a  large  literature  of  its  own.  4.  Taxonomic 
psychology  is  not  yet,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  not  be,  for  some 
time  to  come,  anything  more  than  an  ingredient  in  '  descriptive,' 
and  a  portion  of  individual,  psychology.  It  deals  with  such  topics 
as  the  classification  of  emotions,  instincts  and  impulses,  tempera- 
ments, etc.,  the  hierarchy  of  psychological  '  selves/  the  typical 
mind  of  social  classes  (artists,  soldiers,  literary  men),  and  so  forth. 

I 1  have  elsewhere  given  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  it  is  functional  psychology 
which  may  be  expected  to  bring  direct  assistance  to  the  teacher  :  <?.  g.,  in  the  Amei . 
Jour,  of  Psych.,  April,  1898,  pp.  420  f. 
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5.  The  functional  psychology  of  the  collective  mind  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  a  very  rudimentary  condition.  We  can  delimit 
its  sphere  and  indicate  its  problems ;  minor  contributions  to  it 
may  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  pages  of  works  upon  psy- 
chology, logic,  ethics,  aesthetics,  sociology,  and  anthropology; 
and  a  few  salient  points — the  question,  e.  g.,  of  the  part  played 
by  the  aesthetic  sentiment  in  the  make-up  of  a  national  mind — 
have  been  touched  upon  in  essays.  But  we  must  have  an  ex- 
perimental physiology  of  the  individual  mind,  before  there  can 
be  any  great  progress.  6.  Lastly,  the  labors  of  the  evolutionary 
school  have  set  phylogenetic  psychology  upon  a  fairly  secure 
foundation,  and  the  number  of  workers  is  a  guarantee  of  rapid 
advance  in  our  understanding  of  mental  development. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  set  forth  the  state  of  cur- 
rent opinion  upon  the  question  of  the  structural  elements  of 
mind,  their  number  and  nature.  It  may  be  doubted,  at  first  sight, 
whether  anything  like  a  consensus  of  opinion  can  be  made  out. 
"  Every  psychologist  of  standing,"  wrote  Kiilpe  in  1893,  "  has  his 
own  laws  of  association."1  Every  psychologist  of  standing  in 
the  year  of  grace  1898,  so  the  reader  may  think,  has  his  own 
favorite  '  unique  '  process.  Does  not  Brentano  advocate  an  ulti- 
mate 'judgment/  and  James  a  '  fiat  of  the  will,'  and  Stout  an 
ultimate  '  thought '?  Is  there  not  the  perennial  controversy 
about  the  '  third  conscious  element,'  the  process  of  conation,  the 
'  activity  experience  '?  Are  not  even  the  clear  waters  of  the  psy- 
chology of  sensation  troubled  by  the  possibility  of  an  '  efferent ' 
conscious  process,  a  sensation  of  innervation  ?  The  questions  are 
importunate,  and  cannot  be  lightly  brushed  aside.  We  will  begin, 
therefore,  by  examining  a  test  case  :  Brentano's  irreducible  '  judg- 
ment.' I  select  this,  because  Professor  Ebbinghaus,  in  his  recent 
Psychology,  seems  to  put  a  structural  interpretation  upon  it.  He 
himself  classifies  the  elements  of  mind  (we  shall  return  to  this 
classification  later)  as  sensations,  ideas,  and  feelings  ;  Brentano,  he 
says,  ranks  alongside  of  ideas  the  element  of  judgment.2  If  this 

1  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  190. 

2  Grundzuge,  p.  168.      It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Professor  Ebbinghaus'  remarks 
here  are  very  brief,  and  that  he  promises  to  return  to  the  subject  in  his  second  volume. 
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account  is  correct,  we  must  admit  that  the  morphology  of  mind 
is  still  a  battlefield  for  individual  opinions  ;  we-shall  hardly  escape 
the  difficulty  by  the  mere  statement  that  Ebbinghaus  is  an  ex- 
perimentalist, and  Brentano  not. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  Brentano  himself,  the  matter  as- 
sumes a  different  complexion.  Brentano's  principal  criterion  of 
psychical,  as  contradistinguished  from  physical  phenomena,  is  that 
of  '  intentional  inexistence  '  or  '  immanent  objectivity/  which  we 
may' paraphrase  as  reference  to  contents,  direction  upon  some- 
thing as  object.1  "  Every  psychical  phenomenon  contains  in  it 
something  as  object,  though  not  every  one  in  the  same  way.  In 
ideation  something  is  ideated,  in  judgment  something  admitted  or 
rejected,  in  love  and  hate  something  loved  and  hated,  in  desire 
something  desired,  etc."2  This  is. evidently  the  language  of  func- 
tion, not  of  structure.  Indeed,  Brentano  uses  the  phrases  psy- 
chischcs  Phanomen  and  SeelentJiatigkeit  interchangeably  ;  his  '  fun- 
damental '  or  '  principal  classes  of  psychical  phenomena '  are  the 
'  mental  activities  '  of  ideation  (not '  idea  ! '),  judgment  and  interest 
(love  and  hate,  the  emotive  processes).3  The  spirit  of  his  whole 
psychology  is  physiological ;  and  when,  on  occasion,  he  discusses 
a  point  in  anatomy,4  he  leaves  his  reader  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  shift 
of  venue.  Now  the  mental  elements  of  the  experimentalists,  the 
bare  sensation  and  the  bare  feeling,  are  abstractions,  innocent  of 
any  sort  of  objective  reference.5  We  cannot  fairly  compare  Bren- 
tano's 'judgment '  with  them.  Nay,  more,  we  cannot  fairly  say 
that  he  would  have  posited  an  ultimate  judgment  process  if  he 
had  adopted  the  anatomical  point  of  view  ;  since  he  has  not 
adopted  it,  the  speculation  is  absurd.  The  '  psychology  from  the 
empirical  standpoint '  is  a  systematization  of  mental  '  activities/ 
i.  e.,  of  the  mental  functions  of  the  human  organism. 

This  wave,  then,  has  not  overwhelmed  us.     Escaping  it,  we 

1  Psychologic  vom  empirischen  Standpunkte,  I,  pp.  IOI  ft.  ;  esp.  p.  127. 

« /£«/.,  p.  115. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  44,  50,  etc.;  pp.  256  ff. 

4  As  in  Book  ii,  ch.  I,  $3. 

5  Reference  to  contents,  meaning,  comes  with  the  mental  formation.     I  have  at- 
tempted to  show  its  relation  to  structure   in  my  Primer  of  Psychology,  pp.  95,  297, 
etc. 
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may  turn  now  to  the  positive  side  of  our  enquiry.  Our  appeal  will 
lie,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  experimentalists  ;  but  the  omission 
of  references  to  works  on  descriptive  psychology  is  largely  due  to 
considerations  of  space,  and  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily 
imply  that  the  authors  of  these  works  differ  from  the  writers 
quoted.  Some  of  the  '  unique '  processes  still  left  outstanding 
will  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  this  discussion. 

V/e  set  out  from  a  point  of  universal  agreement.  Everyone 
admits  that  sensations  are  elementary  mental  processes.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  range  of  contents  that 
the  term  shall  cover.  Wundt  identifies  the  peripherally  excited 
and  the  centrally  excited  processes.  "  For  the  psychological  at- 
tributes of  a  sensation  the  circumstance  [of  external  or  internal 
initiation]  is  entirely  irrelevant.  ...  It  is  only  the  central 
stimulus  that  always  accompanies  sensation."  Kiilpe  retains  the 
name  '  sensation  '  for  both  classes,  but  declares  that  they  "  must 
be  treated  separately,  as  they  normally  present  characteristic  dif- 
ferences." Ziehen  and  Ebbinghaus,  on  the  other  hand,  draw  a 
sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  '  sensation/  which  is  exter- 
nally aroused,  and  the  '  idea  '  (in  Lotze's  sense),  which  is  its 
centrally  aroused  substitute,  and  so  recognize  two  elements  where 
Wundt  and  Kiilpe  see  only  one.1  The  divergence,  however,  is 
not  serious.  It  seems  to  depend,  primarily,  upon  the  admission 
or  exclusion  of  genetic  considerations.  If  we  rule  that  these  are 
foreign  to  a  strictly  morphological  examination  of  mind,  the 
question  of  one  sense  element  or  two  becomes  a  problem  set  by 
analysis  to  analysis,  capable  of  resolution  by  analytic  methods  ;  it 
is  a  subject  for  dispute  '  inside  the  ring/  and  is  thus  upon  a  quite 
different  level  from  the  question,  e.  g.,  of  an  elementary  will  pro- 
cess.— We  may  note,  in  passing,  that  the  innervation  sensation, 

1  Wundt,  Grundriss  d.  Psych.,  2te  Aufl.,  pp.  43,  46  (Eng.  trs.  of  1st  ed.,  pp.  36, 
39);  Kiilpe,  Outlines,  p.  35  ;  Ebbinghaus,  Grundziige,  I,  pp.  167  ff.  ;  Ziehen, 
Leitfaden  d.  phys.  Psych.,  4te  Aufl.,  pp.  17,  19,  128  ff.  (Eng.  trs.,  2d  ed.,  pp.  22, 
25,  153  ff.);  Miinsterberg,  Beitr.  z.  exp.  Psych.,  I,  Einleitung,  §§  iv,  v;  Die 
Willenshandlung,  ch.  ii,  and  elsewhere.  In  his  recently  published  book,  The 
New  Psychology,  Dr.  Scripture  puts  aside  the  question  of  mental  classification 
altogether  (pp.  39,  305),  and  groups  the  chief  psychological  experiments  under 
physical  headings.  I  cannot  but  regard  this  as  a  retrograde  step.  There  is,  surely, 
no  reason  for  giving  up,  without  a  struggle,  what  our  predecessors  have  so  hardly  won. 
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while  it  remains  as  a  theoretical  possibility,1  has  been  generally 
given  up  by  the  experimental  school.2 

Simple  affective  processes,  again,  are  regarded  by  a  large 
majority  as  elemental.  ,  Both  Wundt  and  Kiilpe  are  at  some 
pains  to  make  clear  the  essential  difference  between  sensation 
and  affection.  Lehmann  and  Ebbinghaus  are  equally  explicit. 
Ziehen  does  not  give  a  place  to  feeling  beside  sensation  and  idea ; 
his  chapters  are  entitled  '  The  Affective  Tone  of  Sensation '  and 
'  The  Affective  Tone  of  Ideas,'  and  his  treatment  makes  affective 
tone  an  attribute,  coordinate  with  the  intensity  and  quality  of  sen- 
sation and  the  clearness  and  contents  (meaning)  of  idea.  Never- 
theless, he  speaks  in  one  passage  of  the  cortical  substrate  of  this 
tone  as  "an  entirely  new  psychophysiological  process."  Miin- 
sterberg,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  the  ultimateness  of  feeling 
altogether,  and  seeks  to  reduce  it  to  the  sensations  accompanying 
movements  of  flexion  and  extension,  reflexly  released.3  There 
is,  further,  an  '  inside '  controversy  as  to  the  number  of  affective 
qualities.  But  analysis  will  some  day  settle  the  question  whether 
there  are  two  of  these  (Kulpe),  or  two  in  the  sphere  of  sensa- 
tion and  many  more  in  that  of  idea  (Ziehen),  or  an  inexhaustible 
variety  under  the  six  heads  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness, 
tension  and  relaxation,  excitement  and  tranquillization  (Wundt).4 

It  is  natural,  in  view  of  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
that  the  psychology  of  feeling  should  be  in  a  less  settled  state 
than  the  psychology  of  sensation.5  All  the  more  striking,  when 

1See,  e.  g.,  A.  D.  Waller,  The  Sense  of  Effort,  an  Objective  Study.  Brain, 
xiv,  p.  179. 

2Wundt,  Phys.  Psych.,  4te  Aufl.,  I,  p.  431  ;  Kulpe,  Outlines,  p.  267;  Ziehen, 
Leitf.,  p.  57  (trs.,  p.  71);  Miinsterberg,  Beitr.,  I,  pp.  23,  26;  Willenshandlung, 
pp.  75  f.;  Mfiller,  Grdl.  d.  Psych.,  pp.  311  f.  (cf.  Miiller  und  Schumann,  in  Pfl. 
Arch.,  xlv,  pp.  80  f.);  Stumpf,  Tonpsych.,  I,  pp.  166  f. 

3  Wundt,  Grundriss,  pp.  34,  39  ff.  (trs.,  pp.  29,  33  ff.)  ;  Kiilpe,  Outlines, -pp.  2O, 
225  if.;  Lehmann,  Hauptgesetze  d.  menschl.  Gefuhlslebens,  pp.  12  f.,  17,  22;  Eb- 
binghaus, Grundzuge,  p.  168;  Ziehen,  Leitf.,  pp.  35,  127,  143  (trs.,  pp.  44,  151, 
171).  Cf.  .Fechner,  Vorschule  d.  Aesthetik,  I,  pp.  8  ff.  Miinsterberg,  Beitr,,  I, 
p.  23  ;  IV,  pp.  216  ff.  Exner  holds  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Miin- 
sterberg. 

4 Kiilpe,  Outlines,  p.  232;  Ziehen,  Leitf.,  pp.  127,  149  (trs.,  pp.  152,  178); 
Wundt,  Grundriss,  pp.  91  ff.  (trs.,  pp.  77  ff.)  ;  Vorlesungen,  3te  Aufl.,  p.  239. 

5  It  is,  I  think,  a  noteworthy  phenomenon  that  the  drift  of  thought  in  experi- 
mental psychology  should  be  towards  a  structural  dualism,  and  not  towards  Miinster- 
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we  consider  the  close  relation  that  obtains  between  '  feeling '  and 
'will,'  is  the  unanimity  with  which  experimentalists  reject  the 
doctrine  of  a  specific  will  process.  "There  is  no  reason,"  writes 
Ebbinghaus,  "  for  looking  upon  acts  of  will  or  appetitions  as  ele- 
mentary forms  of  the  mental  life."  And  Wundt,  Kiilpe,  Ziehen, 
and  Mimsterberg  are  of  the  same  manner  of  thinking.1 

No  fourth  candidate  for  elemental  rank  has  appeared.  No 
trace  has  been  found,  in  all  the  minute  analysis  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  of  a  mental  krypton  or  argon.  It  seems  safe,  then,  to  con- 
clude that  the  ultimate  processes  are  two,  and  two  only,  sensa- 
tions and  affections,  though  we  must  not  forget  that  the  first 
class,  that  of  sensations,  includes  the  two  well-defined  sub-species, 
'sensation'  and  'idea.' 

How,  now,  are  these  different  processes  to  be  distinguished  ? 
What  is  our  justification  for  looking  upon  them  as  last  things  of 
mind  ?  Disregarding  function,  and  trying  to  answer  the  question 
upon  the  anatomical  plane,  we  can  point  at  least  to  three  valid 
criteria.  We  may  refer  to  experience  itself,  and  note  that  sensa- 
tion and  affection  are  irreducible  for  introspection.  The  one  can- 
not be  derived  from,  identified  with,  the  other ;  they  '  look '  dif- 
ferent or  '  feel '  different,  however  far  analysis  be  pushed.  Or  we 
may  have  recourse  to  physiology.  Since  the  structure  of  mind 
is  conditioned  upon  the  physical  organization,  we  may  differ- 
entiate sensation  and  affection  by  reference  to  their  physical  sub- 
strates. Or,  again,  we  may  seek  a  descriptive  formula,  which 
shall  sum  up  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  two  processes. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  Wundt2  is  speaking,  when  he  says  that 

berg's  monism.  On  the  modern  revival  of  dualistic  theories  at  large,  see  Kiilpe, 
Introduction  to  Philosophy p,  pp.  133  ff.,  144,  and  a  paper  by  G.  Heymans,  en- 
titled Zur  Parallelismusfrage  (Zeits.  /.  Psych.,  XVII,  pp.  62  ff.),  with  the  liter- 
ature there  cited. 

Ebbinghaus,  Grundzuge,  I,  p.  168  ;  Wundt,  Grundriss,  pp.  35,  187,  214  ff. 
(trs.,  p.  29,  159,  183  ff. )  ;  Kiilpe,  Outlines,  p.  267;  Ziehen,  Leitf.,  pp.  19  f.  (trs., 
p.  26)  ;  Miinsterberg,  Beitr.,  I,  p.  23  ;  Die  Willenshandlung,  ch.  II  (cf.  p.  55). 
Wundt' s  remarks  are  especially  worthy  of  attention,  in  view  of  the  voluntaristic  at- 
titude of  the  Logik  and  the  Grundriss.  The  voluntarism  here  is,  of  course,  method- 
ological only. 

2 Wundt,  Grundriss,  p.  40  (trs.,  p.  33)  ;  Kiilpe,  Outlines,  p.  20.  Cf.  Wundt,  p. 
42  (p.  35),  and  Vorlesungen,  pp.  224,  229  (passages  not  contained  in  the  Eng.  trs.). 
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sensation  qualities  range  between  maxima  of  difference,  and  affec- 
tive qualities  between  maxima  of  opposition  or  antithesis.  Any 
one  of  these  statements  is  adequate  to  the  psychological  require- 
ments. The  last  of  them,  however,  as  Wundt' s  exposition  shows, 
implies  that  we  are  already  familiar  with  the  attributes  of  which 
sensation  and  affection  are  constituted.  We  must  devote  a  brief 
space  to  their  consideration. 

Once  more,  we  set  out  from  a  point  of  universal  agreement. 
"There  are  two  indispensable  determinants  of  every  psychical 
element,  quality  and  intensity."  But  discussion  is  not  slow  to 
begin.  For  these  two  attributes  or  determinants  are,  evidently, 
of  different  kinds.  Quality  is  specific  and  individual ;  it  is  quality 
that  makes  the  elemental  process  a  blue  or  a  sweet,  a  pleasant  or 
a  c  of  the  third  octave.  Intensity,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  general 
attribute,  common  to  all  modalities  of  sensation  and  qualities  of 
affection.  Hence,  while  some  psychologists  rank  the  two  de- 
terminations together,  as  coordinate,  others  set  aside  quality  for 
itself,  and  count  intensity  along  with  extent  and  duration  as 
equipollent  characteristics,  whether  of  all  the  mental  elements  or 
of  certain  great  groups  of  qualities.  There  is  also  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  place  to  be  ascribed  to  the  at- 
tributes of  extent  and  duration.  For  Wundt,  who  holds  a 
genetic  theory,  psychological  space  is  the  resultant  of  a  two-di- 
mensional system  of  qualitative  local  signs  multiplied  into,  or 
fused  with,  a  one-dimensional  intensive  system  of  sensations 
aroused  by  movement.  It  is,  primarily,  tactual  or  visual.  Psy- 
chological time,  in  the  same  way,  is  the  resultant  of  qualitatively 
varied  feelings  multiplied  into,  or  fused  with,  the  same  intensive 
system  of  sensations.  The  affective  processes,  in  abstraction,  are 
timeless ;  the  primary  sources  of  temporal  ideas  are  audition  and 
'  internal  touch.'  It  follows  that  space  and  time,  extent  and 
duration,  can  be  predicated  only  of  formations,  not  of  elements. 
Spatial  arrangement  (Wundt  makes  no  distinction  between 
'  spatial  arrangement '  and  '  space '  as  '  absolute  contents  ')  cannot 
"  be  an  original  attribute  of  the  elements,  analogous  to  the  in- 
tensity or  quality  of  sensations ;"  it  "  results  from  the  bringing 
together  of  these  elements,"  which  means  the  "  arising  of  new 
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psychical  conditions  ;"  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  time.  Op- 
posed to  this  genetic  theory  is  the  nativistic  view,  represented  for 
space,  e.  g.,  by  Stumpf,  according  to  which  every  sensation  has 
about  it  something  of  tridimensionality,  a  certain  bigness  or 
voluminousness,  and  every  elemental  process  a  certain  duration.1 

It  is,  indeed,  hardly  possible  to  keep  the  psychological  prob- 
lem of  space  and  time  clear  of  epistemology,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  psychogenesis,  on  the  other.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  un- 
wise to  make  any  attempt  to  do  so,  in  a  work  meant  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  instruction  ;  for  the  attempt  would  involve  a  total  dis- 
regard of  historical  conditions.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  anatomical  facts.  I  am  wholly  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  a  sensation  or  affective  process  as  timeless,  as  lacking 
duration  ;  analysis  of  mind  as  it  is  leaves  me,  always,  with  a  pro- 
cess-lasting-some-time. I  am  equally  unable  to  conceive  of  a 
visual  sensation  or  sensation  of  pressure  as  spaceless,  punctual  ; 
analysis  leaves  me,  always,  with  a  process-spread-out.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  feel  no  constraint  to  regard  the  spreading-out  as 
tridimensional.  Neither  does  the  surface  itself  necessarily  imply 
the  depth  perception,  nor  need  the  relation  of  the  surface  to  the 
ideating  subject  be  present  in  consciousness.  And  the  other  sen- 
sations, tones,  tastes,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  affections  seem  to  be 
entirely  devoid  of  space  attributes.  In  mental  morphology,  the 
perfect  element  (say,  a  sensation  of  color)  shows  us  quality,  in- 
tensity, duration,  and  superficial  extension. 

A  similar  difficulty  confronts  us  with  regard  to  the  attribute  of 
clearness.  Variation  in  degree  of  clearness  of  the  constituent 
processes  in  ideas  is  the  anatomical  equivalent  of  what  is  func- 
tionally termed  the  '  distribution  of  attention.'  Wundt  places  de- 
gree of  clearness  on  the  same  level  with  spatial  and  temporal 

i  Wundt,  Grundriss,  pp.  36,  121  f.,  168,  185  (trs.,  pp.  30,  103,  143,  157).  Eb- 
binghaus,  Grtindziige,  I,  p.  169.  Henri,  Raunvwahrn.  d.  Tastsinnes,  pp.  I,  159  f. 
Ziehen  speaks  of  space  and  time  as  Merkmale  of  sensations.  He  gives  a  local-sign 
theory  of  space,  but  offers  no  theory  of  time.  Leitf.,  pp.  35,  62  ff.,  99  ff.,  109, 
252  (trs.,  pp.  45,  76  ff.,  121  ff.,  130,  305).  Kiilpe  seems  to  have  been  led  by  the  re- 
sults of  his  structural  analysis  into  a  nativistic  theory  ( Outlines,  pp.  30,  238,  373, 
etc.),  though  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two.  For  Miinsterberg's 
position,  see  Beitr.,  II,  III.  Cf.,  further,  Stumpf,  Raumvorstellung,  p.  301 ;  James, 
Principles,  II,  p.  135. 
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arrangement.  "  As  these  attributes  [clearness  and  obscurity, 
distinctness  and  indistinctness")  arise  always  and  only  from  the 
interconnection  of  the  various  psychical  formations,  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  determinants  of  the  psychical  elements."  Yet, 
on  Wundt's  own  principle  of  relativity,  the  same  thing  would  be 
true  of  sensation  intensity ;  we  cannot  say  anything  of  the  inten- 
sity of  a  sensation  unless  a  formation — at  least  two  sensations,  side 
by  side — be  there  for  '  comparison.'  Moreover,  we  must  exclude 
genetic  arguments  here  as  before.  If  we  make  analytic  intro- 
spection the  test,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  ultimate  sensation 
may  be  conceived  of  as  clear  or  obscure.1 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  affective  element  is  constituted  of 
quality,  intensity,  and  duration ;  the  sense  element  (sensation  or 
idea)  of  quality,  intensity,  duration,  clearness,  and  (in  some  cases) 
extent.2  Quality  is  intrinsic  and  individual ;  intensity  and  clear- 
ness are  '  relative  '  characteristics  ;  duration  and  extent  are,  very 
probably,  extrinsic  translations  into  structure  of  the  lowest  terms 
of  a  functional  series.  And  the  corollary  is  that  the  '  elements  ' 
of  the  experimentalists,  as  they  themselves  have  been  the  first  to 
urge,  are  artifacts,  abstractions,  usefully  isolated  for  scientific  ends, 
but  not  found  in  experience  save  as  connected  with  their  like. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  further  our  examination  of  struc- 
tural psychology.  Just  as  morphology  proper,  passing  beyond 
the  cell,  becomes  a  morphology  of  organs,  so  does  structural 
psychology,  passing  beyond  the  elementary  processes,  become 
an  anatomy  of  functional  complexes.  The  experimental  psychol- 
ogies deal,  as  do  the  descriptive  works,  with  the  perceptions  and 
emotions  and  actions  handed  down  in  popular  and  psychological 

1  Wundt,  Grundriss,  pp.  36,  244  f.  (trs.,  pp.  31,  208  f.).  Kiilpe,  Outlines,  pp. 
424  f.  Ziehen's  view  is  somewhat  different:  Leitf.,  pp.  143  f.  (trs.,  171  ff.).  I 
have  used  the  phrase  <  distribution  of  attention,'  in  the  text,  advisedly,  since  I  have 
been  brought  by  introspection  to  put  little  faith  in  the  graded  '  fringes '  and  tailings- 
off  of  obscure  and  obscurer  processes  which  figure  largely  in  some  psychological  sys- 
tems. 

2 'Locality,'  Stumpf's  Tonfarbe,T?assfspouvoirodorant,  MUllet' s>  Eindringlichkeit, 
etc.,  are  all  attributes  which  admit  of  resolution  into  constituents.  Miss  Washburn  has 
recently  maintained  the  thesis  that  familiarity  is  a  "peculiar  property  of  centrally 
excited  sensations."  I  do  not  think  that  this  view  of  recognition  will  find  general  ac- 
ceptance. In  any  event,  however,  familiarity  would  be  a  fundierte  attribute,  predic- 
able  not  of  the  sensation  but  of  the  sensation  complex.  See  this  REVIEW,  May,  1897. 
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tradition.  Kiilpe,  working  out  a  distinction  which  was  quite 
clearly  drawn  in  the  physiological  psychology  of  the  younger 
Mill,  has  reduced  all  the  ' higher'  processes  to  two  structural 
patterns  :  mixtures  of  intensities  and  qualities  (fusions),  and  con- 
nections of  spatial  and  temporal  attributes  (colligations).1  This 
reduction  marks  a  decided  step  in  advance ;  but  its  chief  value 
lies  in  the  suggestion  of  a  plan  of  arrangement  for  the  results 
gained  by  analysis  of  the  basal  functions.  A  discussion  of  these 
results  themselves  would  far  transgress  the  limits  of  the  present 
paper. 

What  remains,  now,  is  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  various 
1  unique  '  processes  of  current  psychology,  not  recognized  in  the 
preceding  analysis,  are  conceived  of  in  terms  of  function,  and  not 
in  terms  of  structure.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  of  this,  in  the 
case  of  Stout's  Analytic  Psychology.  The  author's  use  of  the 
phrase  '  mental  functions,'  his  constant  reference  to  Brentano,  his 
insistence  upon  mental  '  activity,'  are  indications  enough.2  In 
view  of  the  similarity  of  standpoint,  it  may  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare his  final  classification  with  that  of  Brentano.  The  latter,  as 
we  have  seen,  ranks  ideation,  judgment,  and  interest  as  the  fun- 
damental functions  of  mind.  Stout  distinguishes  two  primary 
attitudes  of  consciousness :  the  cognitive  and  the  volitional. 
Cognition  includes  thought  and  sentience  as  *  fundamentally  dis- 
tinct mental  functions,'  and  thought,  again,  subdivides  into  sim- 
ple apprehension  and  judgment.  Volition,  in  its  turn,  includes 
"  two  fundamentally  distinct  modes  of  reference  to  an  object," 
feeling  and  conation.  We  have,  then,  five  '  fundamental  modes 
of  consciousness,'  grouped  under  the  two  primary  conscious 
attitudes.3  The  difference  between  Brentano  and  Stout  is  at  least 
as  apparent  as  their  agreement. 

1  Outlines,  pp.  21,  276  ff.    Cf.  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  Bk.  VI,   ch.  4,  §  3 
(People's  ed.,  p.  558). 

2  I  take  this  opportunity,  in  view  of  Mr.  Stout's  criticism  of  my  Outline  of  Psychol- 
ogy (Mind,  July,  1897),  of  saying  that  there  is  no  reason,  as  the  universe  is  con- 
stituted, why  he   should  not  accept  my  analysis  of  structure,  and  I  his  analysis  of 
function.      If  we  disagree,  it  is  not  because  our  points  of  departure  are  logically 
incompatible. 

3  Analytic  Psychology,  I,  pp.  50,  113  ff.     It  is,   perhaps,  worth  while  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  <  process,'  according  as  it  occurs  in  a  morpho- 
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James'  '  fiat  of  the  will/  or  "  express  consent  to  the  reality  of 
what  is  attended  to,"  is  also  a  functional  process  : 

"This  consent  .  .  .  seems  a  subjective  experience  sui  generis, 
which  we  can  designate  but  not  define.  We  stand  here  exactly  where 
we  did  in  the  case  of  belief.  When  an  idea  stings  us  in  a  certain  way, 
makes  as  it  were  a  certain  electric  connection  with  our  self,  we  believe 
that  it  is  a  reality.  When  it  stings  us  in  another  way,  makes  another 
connection  with  our  self,  we  say  let  it  be  a  reality.  To  the  words 
1  is '  and  '  let  it  be '  correspond  peculiar  attitudes  of  consciousness 
which  it  is  vain  to  seek  to  explain."  * 

Lastly,  I  may  refer  in  this  connection  to  Dr.  Irons'  contention 
that  emotion  is  an  'irreducible'  process,  an  "ultimate  and  pri- 
mary aspect  of  mind."  2  Dr.  Irons  has  stated  that  the  method 
of  his  enquiry  is  not  genetic ; 3  and  his  definition  of  emotion  as 
'  feeling  attitude '  implies  that  it  is  not  anatomical.4  But  while 
his  words  are  the  words  of  function  ('  cognition/  etc.),  his  crit- 
icism is  very  largely  criticism  of  the  morphologists.  It  would 
seem  that  he  has  not  fully  recognized  the  difference  between  the 
two  standpoints.5  No  one  among  the  experimentalists  has  hith- 
erto expressed  a  doubt — I  venture  to  assert  that  no  one  ever 
will — as  to  the  composite  nature  of  the  emotive  process. 

The  burden  of  the  argument  has  been  that  there  is  reasonable 
agreement,  within  the  experimental  camp,  as  to  the  postulates  of 
a  purely  structural  psychology,  whereas  there  is  pretty  radical 
disagreement  among  the  psychologists  of  function.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed,  now,  that  this  latter  state  of  affairs  is  anything  else 
than  a  disadvantage  for  psychology  at  large  ;  above  all,  let  it  not 
be  thought  that  the  experimentalist  rejoices  at  the  lack  of  unan- 
imity among  his  colleagues.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  biolog- 

logical  or  a  physiological  context.  Stout's  use  of  the  word  is,  naturally,  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  this  article.  The  word  '  function,'  too,  is  not  seldom  employed  by 
experimental  psychologists — I  am  myself  among  the  guilty — with  a  meaning  different 
from  that  which  it  bears  here.  Tanta  molis  erit  to  found  a  terminology  ! 

1  Principles,  II,  pp.  568,  569. 

2  This  REVIEW,  May,  1897. 

3 This  REVIEW,  May,  1898  ;  cf.  the  no.  of  Nov.,  1897. 
*  Mind,  Jan.,  1894. 

5  Although  it  has  been  clearly  brought  out  by  Professor  H.  N.  Gardiner,  in  a  crit- 
icism published  in  the  Psych.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1898,  p.  100. 
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ical  sciences  that  structure  and  function  are  correlative  terms,  and 
that  advance  in  knowledge  of  the  one  conditions  and  is  condi- 
tioned by  advance  in  the  understanding  of  the  other.  Only,  in 
psychology,  functional  analysis — required  by  the  living  of  our 
daily  life — had  been  carried  out  to  a  degree  sufficient  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  anatomical  work,  before  the  experimental 
method  appeared.  Structural  psychology  might  proceed  far  on 
its  way,  even  if  the  psychology  of  function  had  halted  at  Kant 
or,  for  that  matter,  at  Aristotle.  I  believe  that  physiological 
psychology  (in  the  sense  of  this  paper)  has  a  great  future ;  and 
I  subscribe  fully  to  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  critical  subtlety 
of  Brentano's  discussions,  of  the  delicacy  of  discrimination  shown 
in  Stout's  recent  book,  of  the  genius  of  James'  work.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  as  firmly  that  the  best  hope  for  psychology  lies 
to  day  in  a  continuance  of  structural  analysis,  and  that  the  study 
of  function  will  not  yield  final  fruit  until  it  can  be  controlled  by 
the  genetic  and,  still  more,  by  the  experimental  method — in  the 
form  both  of  laboratory  experimenting  and  of  interpretation  of  that 
natural  experiment  which  meets  us  in  certain  pathological  cases. 

E.  B.  TITCHENER. 


EPISTEMOLOGY   AND    EXPERIENCE. 

\  T  7E  are  never  sure  in  philosophy  just  where  we  are  going  to  be 
*  V  tripped  up  on  our  postulates,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  assume  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  knowing  ex- 
perience, and  that  this  experience  may  be  objective  in  the  Kantian 
sense  of  the  word,  that  it  may  present  features,  namely,  which 
mark  it  off  clearly  from  other  experiences  which  we  call  sub- 
jective. Knowing  is  thus  a  process  within  experience,  and  for  the 
present  we  may  waive  the  question  whether  we  ought  to  go  on 
and  ask  whose  experience  this  is.  |  We  are  able  to  do  this  for 
the  reason  that  each  philosopher  can  philosophize  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  experience,  which  for  him  is  a  unity,  and  so  he 
naturally  comes  to  speak  of  experience  in  general,  without  speci- 
fying what  experience  he  means  ;  and  he  can  be  intelligible  be- 
cause each  of  his  hearers,  too,  has  his  own  unity  of  experience, 
which  for  him  again  is  experience  pure  and  simple^ 

Taking,  then,  experience,  which  for  the  philosopher  is  one,  we 
find  that  it  breaks  up  for  thought  into  a  great  variety  of  elements. 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  whatever  belonging  to  experience  which 
cannot  thus  be  made  an  object  of  thought.  And  we  soon  find 
that  there  are  certain  typical  forms  of  thought,  certain  rubrics 
under  which  the  world  of  experience  gets  placed,  and  which,  in- 
deed, constitute  its  objectivity  as  a  world.  But  we  are  still,  it  is 
to  be  noticed,  strictly  within  experience ;  nothing  external  or 
transcendent  has  yet  been  taken  into  account.  Moreover,  these 
categories,  we  find,  do  not  arise  in  a  merely  haphazard  way,  but 
each  has  its  place  fixed  with  reference  to  the  whole  process  of 
experience  in  which  it  arises.  It  ought  to  be  possible,  therefore, 
to  introduce  order  among  these  forms  of  thought ;  and,  instead  of 
taking  each  isolatedly,  and  on  the  credentials  with  which  it  first 
presents  itself  to  us,  to  define  it  with  reference  to  the  one  process 
from  which  it  springs,  and  so  with  reference  to  all  its  fellow 
categories.  This  is  the  work  which  Hegel  undertook  to  do. 

Now,  if  the  problem,  as  it  has  just  been  stated,  is  the  ultimate 
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one  for  philosophy,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  longer  a 
place  for  epistemology  in  the  more  common  meaning  of  the 
term.  When  we  have  assumed  the  knowing  process  as  a  fact — 
and  we  can  hardly  avoid  doing  this — the  question, '  How  is  knowl- 
edge possible  ?'  ceases  to  possess  much  interest.  If  it  is  actual, 
why  should  we  concern  ourselves  about  its  possibility  ?  The  real 
center  of  interest  now  lies  in  its  nature  and  function.  If,  indeed, 
knowledge  referred  to  something  outside  experience,  then  the 
question  as  to  how  such  a  transcendence  could  be  rendered  con- 
ceivable, would  be  very  much  to  the  point ;  but  the  recognition 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  process  entirely  within  experience, 
and  having  its  value  with  reference  to  experience,  puts  the  whole 
problem  out  of  court. 

But  now  if  we  do  examine  more  closely  the  function  of  knowl- 
edge, we  are  led,  I  think,  a  step  beyond  Hegel's  position,  with- 
out, however,  giving  up  his  fundamental  presuppositions— to  the 
recognition,  namely,  that  within  experience  knowledge  is  not  an 
ultimate  resting  place,  but  that  it  has  its  value  with  reference  to 
something  beyond  itself,  to  action.  It  is  this  thought  which  Profes- 
sor Dewey  has  worked  out  in  a  convincing  way,  and  without  going 
into  the  details  of  his  reasoning,  I  may  briefly  state  his  position : 
So  long  as  activity  is  unimpeded,  we  have  what  is  in  itself  neither 
subjective  nor  objective,  but  just  a  bit  of  experience.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  there  comes  a  break  in  activity,  and  we  are  brought 
to  a  standstill.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  brings  to  consciousness 
the  value  of  the  activity  ;  and  that  value,  if  it  is  sufficiently  great, 
is  projected  as  an  end.  The  end  or  ideal  thus  grows  out  of  what 
we  are  already  doing.  The  real,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object, 
is  that  which  can  be  utilized  as  a  means  to  reach  this  end.  It 
represents  past  ends,  the  organization  of  past  experience,  which 
is  real,  in  that  it  is  there  to  be  utilized,  and  so  can  be  taken  for 
granted,  but  which  is  yet  not  sufficiently  real  to  function,  to 
overcome  the  break,  and  so  has  to.  be  made  over.  Over  against 
this,  the  end,  the  idea,  the  concept,  is  projected  as  ideal ;  but  the 
two,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the  particular  and  the  universal,  are 
entirely  relative  to  one  another,  since  both  grow  out  of  the 
break  in  experience,  and  have  for  their  purpose  to  overcome  this 
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break.  The  object  is  the  means  to  be  used,  the  concept  is  the 
method  for  controlling  the  means  ;  and  it  is  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  two,  by  which  they  mutually  define  each  other,  and 
which  is  represented  in  the  types  of  judgment,  that  finally  issues 
in  the  reconstruction  of  activity  in  a  more  complete  way.  Real- 
ity, therefore,  is  neither  the  given  of  sense,  nor  the  concept,  but  is 
the  living  activity  of  growth  in  experience,  for  whose  reconstruc- 
tion object  and  idea  both  have  their  functional  part  to  play. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  a  proof  of  Professor  Dewey's  theory,  nor 
even,  I  am  afraid,  a  very  intelligible  statement  of  it,  but  perhaps 
it  will  serve  for  the  present  purpose.  And  I  find  myself  very 
largely  in  agreement  with  it,  so  that  in  fact  it  will  form  the  basis 
of  what  I  am  going  to  say.  '  It  seems  to  me  undeniable  that 
thought  is  relative  to  growth  in  experience,  to  activity.  But 
have  we  really  exhausted  the  problem  of  philosophy,  when  we 
confine  it  to  what,  in  this  somewhat  vague  way,  has  been  called 
experience  ?  That  there  is  no  reality  for  us  which  does  not  bear 
directly  on  the  value  of  life,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  and  I  think  the 
admission  is  of  great  philosophical  importance.  But  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  existence  of  realities  beyond  anything  that  we  in 
this  immediate  and  undefined  way  can  call  experience  has  a  very 
definite  meaning  for  activity  itself?  This  will  depend  somewhat 
on  what  we  mean  by  activity.  If  we  mean  overt  action  in  the 
bare  sense  and  nothing  more,  then  thought  remains  outside  the 
action  to  which  it  leads.  Knowledge,  on  this  showing,  is  simply 
a  method  which  puts  the  means  of  physical  livelihood  more  com- 
pletely within  our  control,  and  life  approximates  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  physical  actions.  But  if  this  is  not  the  whole  of  life — and 
probably  no  one  would  assert  that  it  is — the  question  arises, 
whether  there  is  not  involved  in  the  larger  meaning  that  is  given 
to  activity,  precisely  the  reference  to  realities  lying  beyond  it, 
and  not  simply  beyond  in  the  past  and  future,  but  existing 
contemporaneously  with  it.  Social  and  religious  experience  cer- 
tainly seems  to  me  to  involve  that  the  experience  stands  in  rela- 
tion to  larger  realities,  which  are  not  itself,  although  they  are  rep- 
resented within  it,  and  are  essential  to  its  value.  The  grief  of  my 
friend  is  in  a  way  an  element  in  experience  such  as  I  can  speak 
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of  as  a  unity ;  but  it  ceases  to  have  meaning,  if  it  is  exhausted  in 
the  part  it  plays  in  that  experience,  and  has  not  also  a  reality  of 
its  own,  which  can  never  enter  into  this  unity  of  experience  di- 
rectly. So  in  the  religious  consciousness,  the  meaning  of  an  ac- 
tivity comes  out,  only  as  that  activity  takes  up  into  itself  the  value 
of  its  place  as  an  element  in  a  reality  which  immeasurably  trans- 
cends it.  Accordingly,  we  seem  justified  in  recognizing  a  pos- 
sible distinction  between  thought  as  a  tool  for  reconstructing  our 
experience,  and  knowledge,  or  external  reference,  as  an  element 
in  the  immediate  value  of  reconstructed  experience  itself.  I  shall 
return  to  this  again  ;  at  present,  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that,  if 
the  distinction  be  admitted,  the  problem  as  to  how  this  external 
reference  is  possible,  the  problem,  namely,  of  epistemology,  there- 
upon reappears  again. 

The  same  result  seems  to  emerge  in  a  different  way.  We 
have  been  talking  about  the  characteristics  of  experience,  on  the 
assumption  that  we  know  approximately  what  we  are  talking 
about.  But  we  cannot  talk  about  the  experience  which  we  are 
now  actually  undergoing  ;  we  can  only  experience  it.  To  talk  of 
past  experience  involves  two  things  :  it  involves  that  there  is  a 
present  experience,  and  that  this  experience  has  a  meaning  that 
transcends  itself.  The  past  experience  must  be  regarded  as  at 
one  time  a  reality,  not  as  a  mere  functional  aspect  of  our  present 
thought,  or  else  I  do  not  see  but  that  our  philosophizing  leaves 
us  in  mid-air ;  but  if  a  reality,  it  is  a  reality  beyond  the  experi- 
ence which  is  now  in  question,  and  which  knows  it.  We  are  able, 
that  is,  to  mean  in  experience  a  reality  which  is  not,  as  a  fact  of 
existence,  the  experience  in  which  this  meaning  plays  a  functional 
part ;  the  experience  as  a  meaning,  and  the  experience  which  is 
meant,  are  existentially  not  the  same.  For,  of  course,  I  admit 
that  the  memory  is  not  exhausted  in  its  past  reference,  and  that 
it  never  would  arise  unless  the  past  had  a  value  for  some  present 
use.  I  maintain  only  that  there  are  both  these  aspects,  that  the 
memory  has  a  value  for  the  present,  but  that  it  can  have  this 
value  only  as  it  takes  us  out  of  the  present  to  a  reality  which,  in 
point  of  existence,  lies  beyond  the  knowing  experience.  And 
this  again  brings  up  the  whole  problem  of  epistemology,  how 
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such  a  transcendence  is  possible.  And  if  it  is  possible  here,  if 
memory  of  a  past  real  experience  is  a  fact,  is  there  in  principle 
any  difficulty  in  admitting,  if  it  seems  demanded,  that,  through 
an  experience  of  our  own,  we  may  know  a  reality  which  exists 
beyond  any  experience  that  we  can  interpret  as  a  unity,  the 
separate  reality  of  another  man's  experience,  or  even  the  reality 
of  the  external  world  ? 

Suppose  I  pass  the  judgment  :  '  This  tree  has  fruit  on  it.' 
Now  a  statement,  which  would  appeal  to  ordinary  common  sense, 
of  what  is  involved  in  this  judgment,  would  run,  I  think,  something 
as  follows  :  There  is  a  fact  in  the  world  of  reality,  a  tree  with  fruit 
upon  it,  existing  quite  apart  from  my  process  of  judgment.  This 
reality  is  brought  home  to  me  in  some  way  through  sense  per- 
ception, and  by  a  subjective  process  I  qualify  my  knowledge  of 
the  tree  by  the  further  circumstance  that  it  bears  fruit,  always 
with  the  understanding  that  the  quality  of  fruit-bearing  belongs  to 
the  real  tree,  not  to  my  idea  of  it,  and  that  the  change  has  been 
a  change  in  my  knowledge,  not  a  change  in  the  reality  known. 
But  now  difficulties  may  be  raised  about  this.  It  would  seem,  on 
such  a  statement,  that  the  real  subject  of  which  we  assert  the 
quality,  lies  wholly  outside  the  judging  experience,  and  that  what 
we  have  within  the  judgment  is  only  a  copy  or  representation  of 
this.  But  if  we  never  can  get  hold  of  the  original,  how  are  we  to 
compare  the  copy  with  it  to  know  that  it  is  true  ?  or  how  can  we 
even  know  it  is  a  copy  ?  Furthermore,  to  raise  a  question  of 
fact,  is  it  true  that  in  judging  we  do  actually  think  of  two  things, 
an  original  and  a  copy  ?  If,  however,  we  do  not  put  the  real 
beyond  the  judging  experience,  and  make  our  judgment  merely  a 
subjective  knowledge  about  it,  we  are  involved  in  other  difficul- 
ties. If  the  subject  within  experience  is  the  real,  the  relation  of 
the  predicate  to  it  is  ambiguous.  If  the  judgment  is  to  be  true, 
the  predicate  must  belong  to  the  subject  already,  and  then  our 
judgment  is  simply  analytic,  i.  e.,  tautologous.  And  if  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  subject  already,  we  have  changed  the  subject  by 
adding  to  it,  and  our  judgment  is  false.  Then  there  is  the  whole 
question  as  to  how  the  predicate,  which  is  ideal,  gets  itself  at- 
tached to  the  real  subject,  how  the  ideal  and  the  real  can  come 
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together.  And  if,  as  it  is  possible  to  do  with  good  show  of  rea- 
son, we  claim  that  the  subject  itself  is  ideal,  that  it  is  constituted 
by  thought  relations,  we  have  at  least  to  ask  how  the  apparent 
difference  comes  about,  while  the  whole  set  of  difficulties  that  at- 
taches to  the  notion  of  thought  as  reality  comes  at  once  to  the 
front. 

These  last  difficulties  have  already  had  an  answer  suggested  in 
the  theory  of  Professor  Dewey.  The  real  and  the  ideal  emerge 
only  with  reference  to  each  other,  and  both  have  their  justifica- 
tion through  the  part  they  play  in  the  reorganization  of  experi- 
ence. And,  from  the  same  standpoint,  the  difficulty  about  the 
possibility  of  a  synthetic  judgment  also  receives  an  answer.  We 
were  stopped  from  saying  that  the  predicate  adds  something  to 
the  subject,  by  the  recognition  that  the  process  of  judgment  would 
thus  bring  about  a  change  in  the  real.  But  why  may  this  not  be 
the  very  function  of  judgment  ?  Indeed,  if  reality  is  experience, 
then  judgment  undoubtedly  does  change  the  real ;  it  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  there  is  effected  a  growth  in  experience,  and  so  a 
growth  in  reality. 

Grant  then  that  the  standpoint  which  the  theory  represents  is  a 
final  one,  and  we  must  admit  that  judgment  effects  an  actual 
change,  a  reconstruction  of  reality.  For  the  reasons  which  have 
already  been  suggested,  however,  I  do  not  find  it  possible  to  stop 
with  this ;  and  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  represents  an  opinion 
which  commends  itself  to  the  natural  man.  It  is,  I  feel  sure,  an 
essential  element  in  our  ordinary  conception  of  the  judgment,  that 
it  does  not  change  the  reality  about  which  the  judgment  is  made, 
but  that  this  reality  must  already  have  been  there  complete,  in 
order  for  the  judgment  to  be  true.  And  so,  again,  if  we  reject 
this,  and  still  are  to  save  the  judgment  from  tautology  and  use- 
lessness,  we  shall  have  to  distinguish  between  the  judging  pro- 
cess, which  is  a  growth,  and  the  reality  about  which  the  judgment 
is  made,  a  reality  beyond  the  judging  process  itself,  as  well  as 
beyond  the  new  experience  to  which  the  judging  process  leads 
up.  Is  it  possible  now  to  retain  this  standpoint,  and  yet  give  due 
weight  to  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  ? 

We  are  familiar  nowadays  with  the  thought  that  in  the  predi- 
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cate  of  the  judgment  we  have  meaning  which  is  divorced  from 
existence.  Now  in  a  similar,  though  not  an  identical  way,  I 
think  that  we  must  recognize  in  the  subject  also  a  divorce  be- 
tween meaning  and  existence.  We  have,  that  is,  a  perception, 
the  sight  of  an  object,  as  a  fact  within  experience ;  but  as  the 
particular  image  is  lost  sight  of  in  its  conceptual  use,  so  the  sense 
perception  as  an  element  of  experience  loses  itself  in  its  reference 
to  a  reality  beyond  experience — the  real  object.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this,  to  repeat,  which  we  are  not  in  principle  compelled  to 
admit  in  the  case  of  memory.  The  memory  is  itself  an  experi- 
ence, an  existence,  but  at  the  time  it  is  not  thought  of  as  an  ex- 
perience ;  it  loses  itself  in  the  past  experience  which  is  remem- 
bered. By  the  object  of  perception  accordingly,  we  should  not 
mean  any  phase  whatever  of  an  experience  such  as  in  any  sense 
we  can  call  our  own,  though  our  seeing  the  object  can  be  ex- 
plained psychologically  only  by  reference  to  such  an  experience ; 
but,  instead,  an  abiding  reality  which  existed  before  we  saw  it,  had 
its  own  existence  as  we  continued  to  look  at  it,  and  was  quite  un- 
affected when  we  turned  our  eyes  away.  And  so  far  as  the  facts 
of  ordinary  interpretation  go,  this  is  exactly  what  we  do  mean. 

But  now  a  difficulty  may  suggest  itself.  There  certainly  is  a 
difference  between  subjective  and  objective  experience,  or  we 
should  not  all  the  time  be  talking  about  it ;  and  yet,  on  this  show- 
ing, all  experience  whatsoever  of  which  I  can  take  immediate  ac- 
count is  subjective,  that  is,  it  is  merely  mine.  But  how  can  an 
objective  experience  be  subjective  at  the  same  time  ?  Or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  if  one  particular  kind  of  experience  is  subjective, 
how  can  all  experience  whatever  be  subjective  also  ?  I  think 
that  we  can  answer  this  by  taking  note  of  a  distinction.  We  must 
distinguish,  that  is,  between  experience  as  it  is,  and  experience  as 
it  is  for  knowledge.  Immediate  activity  as  such  is  felt  neither 
as  objective  nor  as  subjective  ;  it  is  experience  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  only  when  activity  is  checked,  that  the  kind  of  experience 
which  we  call  objective  or  subjective  arises  in  the  form  of  the 
knowing  or  judging  process.  Now  thought  itself  is,  of  course,  an 
activity,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  activity  which  involves  a  reference 
to  a  reality  beyond.  That  reality  may  be  an  experience  which  is 
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connected  in  a  more  or  less  continuous  way  with  the  knowing 
experience  itself;  and  then  we  say  that  the  knowing  experience  is 
subjective.  Or  it  maybe  a  reality  which  has  never  directly  been 
an  experience  of  our  own,  as  in  perception,  and  then  the  know- 
ing experience  is  objective.  But  the  point  to  be  noticed  is  that 
the  sort  of  experience  which  we  denominate  subjective  or  objec- 
tive, in  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  opposed  to  each  other 
as  marking  distinctions  in  experience,  is  a  thought  or  judging  ex- 
perience, an  experience  which  is  employed  in  working  out  the 
solution  of  some  difficulty,  rather  than  the  consciousness  of  an 
immediate  and  unimpeded  activity.  But  this  very  distinction  im- 
plies a  second  difference,  the  difference,  namely,  between  the  set 
of  experiences  which  our  thought  recognizes  as  having  a  certain 
continuity  with  itself,  and  which  we  call  ours,  and  the  reality  which 
thought  recognizes  as  never  having  formed  part  directly  of  the 
continuous  unity  of  our  own  conscious  life.  Accordingly,  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense,  we  can  apply  the  term  subjective  to  all 
experience  whatever  that  comes  to  us,  meaning  not  that  it  has  the 
peculiar  differentia  of  subjectivity  actually  going  along  with  it 
(it  may  have  this  or  it  may  not),  but  simply  that  it  has  a  certain 
unity  of  its  own  such  that  we  can  call  it  ours,  without  thereby 
supposing  that  it  exhausts  the  sum  total  of  reality. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  insuper- 
able difficulty  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  conscious  in  perception 
of  two  things,  an  original  and  a  copy.  The  object  as  reality, 
and  the  object  as  my  subjective  apprehension  of  reality,  are  not 
one  experience  but  two  ;  they  depend  upon  two  distinct  acts  of 
thought.  The  process,  on  the  view  I  have  been  taking,  would 
be  as  follows  :  In  the  original  naive  perception  (as  subsequent  re- 
flection informs  us)  there  is  a  fact  of  experience,  the  perception 
of  an  object,  whose  function,  however,  it  is  to  lose  its  character 
as  a  part  of  experience  in  its  meaning,  its  reference  to  a  reality 
which  is  not  within  our  experience  at  all,  but  which  can  be  util- 
ized for  the  furthering  of  our  own  ends.  But  on  this  very  ac- 
count, it  does  not  exist  for  naive  perception  in  the  former  sense, 
but  only  in  its  meaning,  as  a  real  thing.  Moreover,  naive  per- 
ception cannot  even  say  '  a  reality  beyond  experience/  for  such  a 
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phrase  would  imply  the  second  thought  process  as  already  per- 
formed, by  which  we  recognize  the  existence  of  experience  as 
such.  The  naive  man  can  only  say  '  real  thing.'  But  when  we 
have  once  recognized  the  experience  of  seeing  the  object  as  a 
reality,  then  common  sense  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
is  not  the  whole  fact,  and  that  the  reality  which  is  seen  has  an 
existence  of  its  own  beyond  experience.  The  (properly)  subjec- 
tive thought  experience  by  which  we  recognize  a  previous  experi- 
ence as  our  own,  tells  us  at  the  same  time  that  our  meaning  in 
that  experience  was  something,  not  a  part  of  experience,  but  out- 
side of  it ;  not  in  the  sense  that  we  must  have  had  a  direct  con- 
sciousness of  this  at  the  time,  but  in  the  sense  of  telling  us  some- 
thing new  about  the  previous  experience,  which  we  recognize  as 
consonant  with  the  experience  itself.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
for  ordinary  purposes  this  knowledge  plays  no  immediate  part  in 
our  consciousness.  We  may  continue  in  the  path  of  naive  per- 
ception, and  let  the  object  simply  perform  its  function  in  our 
activity,  without  distinctly  recognizing  its  separateness  from  our 
own  conscious  life,  unless  our  attention  is  directly  called  to  it. 
But  again,  and  especially  in  so  far  as  the  world  of  reality  enters 
into  our  religious  consciousness,  just  this  recognition  may  be  of 
the  profoundest  value.  The  stars  are  undoubtedly  excellent 
guides  for  the  sailor,  and  they  may  serve  indifferently  to  light  us 
home  on  a  dark  night,  and  for  our  ordinary  consciousness  this 
reference  to  practical  activities  may  be  enough.  But  who  does 
not  feel  that  Kant,  as  with  immeasurable  awe  he  gazes  into  the 
starry  heavens,  represents  a  truth  of  experience  which  also  has 
its  value,  and  which  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose  ? 

And  now  I  think  we  are  perhaps  in  a  position  to  give  some 
sort  of  answer  to  the  objection  that  our  original  never  can  be 
gotten  hold  of  to  compare  with  the  copy.  We  certainly  cannot, 
and  do  not,  reason  from  an  original  to  a  copy ;  but  I  do  not  see 
any  inherent  absurdity  in  supposing  that  the  nature  of  knowledge 
is  precisely  such  that  certain  elements  of  our  experience  come  to 
us  originally  with  the  claim  that  they  represent  a  reality  beyond, 
a  claim  which  we  simply  have  to  accept  as  an  ultimate  datum. 
And  I  see  the  less  reason  to  deny  this,  since  a  claim  which  is  es- 
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sentially  similar  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  philosophers.  It  is 
supposed  that  memory  somehow  gives  us  a  hold  on  real  past  ex- 
perience, but  that  our  experience  when  we  remember,  is  not  the 
experience  which  we  remember.  We  have,  that  is,  in  memory,  an 
experience  which  professes  to  take  us  beyond  itself,  to  mean  a  re- 
ality which  is  quite  other  than  its  own  reality.  But  here  also  it  may 
just  as  well  be  asked  :  '  How  do  we  know  that  memory  truly  repre- 
sents the  past,  since  we  cannot  get  at  the  past  to  compare  it  ?'  And 
the  answer  is  :  '  Certainly  we  cannot  demonstrate  it,  we  simply 
take  it  on  trust.'  On  the  assumption  that  memory  in  general  is 
to  be  relied  on,  we  may  erect  a  practical  test  for  this  or  that 
memory.  It  is  true,  if,  when  we  act  on  it,  it  sufficiently  serves 
our  purpose.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  brings  us  into  conflict  with 
the  rest  of  reality,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  false.  But  be- 
cause we  find  that  some  memories  do  play  us  false,  we  do  not 
thereupon  at  once  doubt  memory  altogether ;  we  assume  in  each 
case  that  the  claims  of  memory  are  true,  and  doubt  only  when 
we  have  some  reason  to  doubt.  There  is,  however,  no  possible 
way  of  proving  that  memory  as  such  presents  true  claims,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  claim  is  made,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  no  reason  which  compels  us  to  discredit  it.  Now  I  do  not  see 
that  the  case  is  very  much  different  in  perception.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  insist  much  on  the  fact  that  the  past  experience  which 
memory  recalls  was  once  our  experience ;  the  important  thing  is 
that  at  least  the  past  experience  is  not  here  now.  And  in  the 
case  of  perception  again,  whether  this  particular  perception  truly 
represents  reality  or  not,  it  is  possible,  assuming  that  perception 
on  the  whole  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  to  submit  to  the  practical 
test  of  action  ;  that  perception  in  general  is  justified  in  its  claims, 
we  cannot  possibly  demonstrate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
claim  is  made,  the  balance  of  proof  lies  with  him  who  denies  it. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  well  before  going  further  to  sum  up  now  in 
a  general  way  the  criticism  of  experience  contained  in  the  fore- 
going pages.  The  assertion  that  reality  is  experience,  and  that 
all  the  categories  of  reality  are  distinctions  within  the  process  of 
experience,  may  be  said,  I  think,  to  represent  the  fundamental 
thought  of  that  whole  philosophical  standpoint  which  in  the 
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broad  sense  may  be  termed  Hegelian.  Now  I  am  also  willing  to 
say  that  there  is  no  reality  which  is  not  experience,  but  I  should 
like  to  define  the  terms  a  little  more  exactly.  For  experience, 
without  further  qualification,  is  a  pure  concept,  which  has  no  more 
place  in  the  world  of  reality  than  any  other  concept  has.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Hegelian  tends  to  use  experience  in  this  ab- 
stract way.  Accordingly  it  is  not  strange  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween your  experience,  and  mine,  and  the  experience  of  God, 
should  be  difficult  to  define,  for  in  experience  as  abstract  no  such 
distinction  exists.  The  concept  is  not  and  does  not  pretend  to 
be  individual.  I  should  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  reality  is 
definite,  concrete  experience ;  not  experience,  i.  e.,  but  experiences, 
such  experiences  as  I  can  look  back  on  and  call  my  own.  And 
with  this  the  peculiar  advantage  which  is  claimed  for  the  theory 
seems  to  me  to  disappear.  What  it  is  after  is  some  larger  whole 
within  which  the  apparently  isolated  factors  of  self  and  not-self, 
God  and  the  world,  you  and  me,  may  be  reconciled.  And  in  ex- 
perience this  is  what  we  seem  to  have  ;  for  it  is  in  experience  that 
all  things  come  to  us.  But  if  experience  falls  apart  into  concrete 
experiences,  we  are  as  far  from  a  unity  as  ever.  The  question 
now  is  how  we  are  to  get  the  experiences  together.  Admitting 
that  the  serial  order  of  experience  which  I  interpret  as  my  own 
life  is  an  inclusive  unity,  which  undoubtedly  in  some  sense 
it  is,  in  what  sense  can  we  bring  into  a  unity,  experiences  that 
are  going  on  side  by  side  ?  We  might  solve  the  difficulty  by 
saying  that  only  such  experiences  as  we  can  actually  succeed  in 
bringing  into  a  certain  unity,  that  comparatively  meagre  string  of 
them  which  I  can  think  of  as  mine,  are  to  be  accounted  real ;  but 
only  at  the  expense  of  landing  in  solipsism,  a  solipsism  none  the 
less  real,  I  think,  because  the  experience  contains  among  its  ele- 
ments other  men  as  well  as  myself.  And  if  we  are  not  content 
with  this,  then  I  say  that  our  transparent  unity  has  broken  down. 
A  single  experience  may  be  such  as  contains  myself,  and  other 
men,  and  God.  A  single  experience,  such  at  least  as  I  know,  can 
never  be  one  that  contains  my  experience,  and  other  men's  experi- 
ence, and  God's  experience,  as  concrete  realities.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinction is  a  valid  one.  I  myself,  my  neighbor,  God,  in  so  far  as 
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they  come  within  experience,  are  mere  ideal  points  of  reference ; 
but  the  realities  to  which  they  point  are  concrete  activities  which 
do  not  merge  in  one.  My  neighbor,  as  a  factor  within  a  unity  of 
experience,  is  not  the  concrete  life  of  conscious  experiencings 
which  I  mean  by  my  neighbor ;  a  part  of  these  may  indeed  be 
represented  within  such  a  unity,  but  it  is  only  a  part,  and  only  a 
representation.  Just  as  soon,  then,  as  we  make  experience  con- 
crete, we  either  have  the  one  experience  which  I  can  call  mine,  or 
we  have  a  host  of  experiences  going  on  together,  myself,  my  neigh- 
bor, millions  of  Indians  and  Chinamen,  and,  it  may  be,  God. 
For,  once  started  on  this  road,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  reality  one 
may  be  driven  to  admit,  outside  that  reality  which  I  can  call  ex- 
perience for  myself.  And  to  say  that  all  these  experiences  are 
brought  together  in  the  unity  of  experience,  is  either  to  make  ex- 
perience perfectly  abstract,  or  else  it  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  simply 
an  act  of  philosophic  faith. 

If  now  the  view  which  I  have  been  trying  to  present  has  been 
made  fairly  clear,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  its  ap- 
plication to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  pertain  to  the  relation 
between  thought  and  reality,  with  especial  reference  to  Mr. 
Bradley. 

I  think  that  a  large  part  at  least  of  the  difficulties  which  Mr. 
Bradley  finds  in  the  thought-form  may  safely  be  admitted.  But 
according  to  the  theory  of  Professor  Dewey,  which  is  adopted 
here,  thought  is  by  no  means  the  ultimate  form  of  reality,  even 
for  us,  but  is  distinctly  a  tool,  not  an  end  in  itself.  And  the 
question  accordingly  is,  whether  there  is  any  other  form  of  ex- 
perience accessible  to  us  which  satisfies  the  conditions  more  truly 
than  does  thought,  or  whether  we  shall  have  to  take  refuge  in  an 
unscrutable.  To  me  there  seems  to  be  no  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  that  what  is  in  a  real  sense  a  type  of  absolute 
reality,  is  actually  given  in  the  form  of  conscious  activity,  that  im- 
mediate experience  where  we  do  not  have  to  '  stop  and  think,' 
and  which  has  been  described  as  neither  subjective  nor  objective, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms  as  they  are  contrasted.  Such 
an  experience  is  not  mere  feeling ;  for  we  are  perfectly  aware  of 
what  we  are  doing  and  of  the  meaning  of  our  act.  It  is  not  a 
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compound  of  things  and  of  relations  ;  for  it  is  its  very  nature  to  be 
felt  as  a  (for-the-time-being)  perfect  and  transparent  unity,  with  a 
definite  value  of  its  own,  in  which  each  element  exists  only  as  an 
expression  of  the  activity  as  a  whole.  In  other  words,  we  get 
the  true  nature  of  reality  in  self  consciousness,  understood  not  as 
a  thinking  about  oneself,  but  as  a  full  and  unimpeded  flow  of  all 
our  powers,  in  the  clear  consciousness  of  what  we  are  about  in  all 
of  its  relations.  I  wish  now  to  develop  this  a  little  more  in  detail. 

The  first  difficulty  which  suggests  itself  may  be  disposed  of 
briefly.  It  may  be  asked  whether  thought  itself  is  not  just  as 
truly  an  activity  as  any  experience  can  be,  and,  therefore,  if  it  is 
not  also  real.  I  should  say  so,  by  all  means.  And  thought,  as 
an  activity,  is  as  free  from  contradictions,  as  truly  a  unity,  as  any 
activity  is  ;  it  only  presents  contradictions,  as  it  in  turn  is  thought 
about.  If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  contradictions  of  thought 
are  always  in  the  object  which  is  thought  about,  as  an  object  of 
thought,  and  not  in  the  thought  activity  as  an  immediate  experi- 
ence, I  do  not  think  the  objection  will  be  found  serious. 

But  there  is  another  question  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
more  puzzling  one.  If  thought  does  not  adequately  represent 
reality,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  represent  it  at  all,  and  what 
is  our  criterion  for  discounting  its  imperfections  ?  The  reality  lies 
beyond  thought,  and  yet  for  metaphysics  thought  is  the  only  in- 
strument we  have  for  getting  at  it.  Except  as  it  is  reached  by 
thought,  the  reality  vanishes  as  it  ceases  to  be  experienced ;  we 
might  live  it,  but  we  could  not  philosophize  about  it.  Since, 
however,  thought  is  inadequate,  how  can  we  meet  the  demand  of 
metaphysics  that  our  thought  be  free  from  contradiction  ? 

In  order  to  get  a  clearer  notion  of  the  relation  of  thought  to 
reality,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  make  another  distinction.  It 
seems  impossible  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we 
mean  by  the  reproduction  of  the  real  in  thought,  until  we  dis- 
tinguish between  thought  as  the  process  of  judging  still  incom- 
plete, and  thought  as  the  completed  judgment.  Now  of  the 
judgment  process  as  an  actual  instrument  for  action  a  brief  ac- 
count has  already  been  given,  and  it  appeared  that  the  subject 
represents  the  reality  which  we  have  at  hand,  a  reality  which  is 
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unsatisfactory  and  so  in  need  of  change,  but  which,  since  it  is  all 
we  have  got,  must  be  used  as  the  means  of  its  own  reconstruc- 
tion ;  and  that  the  predicate,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the 
end  of  action,  which  in  the  form  of  the  concept  serves  as  the 
method  of  reconstruction,  the  instrument  by  which  the  means 
are  controlled,  and  the  action  is  confined  to  the  channels  that 
will  really  satisfy  the  present  need.  So  in  the  judgment,  'This 
tree  has  fruit  on  it,'  the  concept  first  of  all  is  represented,  we 
may  say,  by  the  interest  connected  with  the  need  of  satisfying  the 
eating  impulse,  without  which  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  just  as  well  have  judged,  '  This  tree  has  green  leaves  ; '  and, 
as  this  becomes  defined,  it  takes  the  form  of  the  concept  '  fruit/ 
by  which  I  am  led  not  merely  to  look  at  the  tree  at  large,  but 
to  hunt  for  certain  definite  characteristics.  But  now,  according 
to  Professor  Dewey's  theory,  the  judgment  exists  as  a  judg- 
ment only  so  long  as  the  subject  and  predicate  are  in  a  certain 
amount  of  tension,  so  long  as  we  have  not  yet  found  what  we 
are  after.  When  once  they  are  brought  together,  and  the  judg- 
ment is  made,  we  no  longer  have  the  judgment,  but  something 
quite  different,  viz.,  action.  For  instance,  in  the  present  case,  I 
stop  saying,  '  This  tree  has  fruit  on  it,'  and  go  to  eating.  And 
in  the  case  of  our  practical  judgments  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  this  very  frequently  is  true.  But  it  also  is  very  fre- 
quently not  the  case,  and  in  scientific  judgments  it  is  even  the 
exception.  No  doubt  every  judgment  ultimately,  if  it  is  to  be 
j  ustified,  must  contribute  to  life ;  but  the  fact  that  it  often  does 
not  pass  at  once  into  action,  gives  rise  on  the  face  of  it  to  a  certain 
problem.  If  the  judgment  ceases  to  be  a  judgment,  and  still  fails 
to  pass  into  action,  how  does  it  exist  ?  As  we  certainly  can  com- 
plete a  judgment,  and  in  some  way  recognize  this  completion, 
without  immediately  acting  upon  it,  our  attitude  in  such  a  case 
calls  for  explanation. 

The  answer  must,  I  think,  recognize  a  quite  distinct  meaning 
of  the  word  thought.  More  exactly,  perhaps,  we  must  recognize 
three  meanings.  First,  there  is  thought  in  the  sense  of  the  judg- 
ing process,  where  a  tension  still  exists  between  the  subject  and 
predicate.  Or,  again,  we  may  mean  the  ideal,  the  abstract  ele- 
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ment  within  this  process — the  predicate  or  concept.  In  neither  of 
these  meanings  can  thought  be  said  strictly  to  represent  reality ; 
for  reality  is  concrete  and  is  a  unity,  while  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  judgment  to  hold  things  apart.  But  now  we  must  recog- 
nize that  this  unity  can  be  reached,  not  simply  by  overt  acting, 
which  intellectually  is  of  no  value,  but  also  by  acting  in  the  ideal 
realm,  by  a  purely  intellectual  representation  of  the  act.  Reality, 
that  is,  is  conscious  activity,  and  can  be  conceived  as  nothing  else 
without  contradiction.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  thought,  in  these 
first  two  meanings,  to  take  reality  as  static.  It  has  to  do  this  if  it  is 
not  to  commit  suicide  by  having  things  change  in  its  hands.  And 
so  long  as  we  regard  the  real  as  actually  static,  so  long  as  we 
hold  that  reality  exists  as  it  is  for  the  process  of  thinking,  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  see  how  the  elements  which  it  is  the  nature  of 
thought  to  hold  apart,  and  from  one  of  which  it  passes  to  the  other, 
can  form  any  real  unity,  or  how  we  can  avoid  taking  refuge  in 
an  unknowable.  But,  if  we  hold  that  in  conscious  activity  the 
unity  is  a  real  one,  then  thought  can  represent  reality  only  as  it 
ceases  to  hold  its  elements  as  fixed  things,  and  passes  over  into 
a  representation  of  concrete  conscious  action.  Accordingly,  here, 
I  think,  we  have  a  third  use  of  the  term  thought,  in  which  it 
ceases  to  be  abstract  or  relational,  and  becomes  an  ideal  repro- 
duction of  the  reality  of  action  ;  a  function  which  comes  out  most 
unambiguously,  perhaps,  in  remembering  an  experience  of  our 
own.  I  start  to  pass  the  judgment,  '  This  tree  has  apples  on  it,' 
and  when  it  is  actually  made,  at  once  I  go  to  eating.  But  in  this 
activity,  the  tree  and  the  apples  and  the  relation  between  them 
do  not  necessarily  pass  from  consciousness ;  they  may  cease  to 
be  external  and  separate,  but,  in  so  far  as  I  am  clearly  conscious 
of  what  I  am  doing,  they  still  exist  as  elements  in  my  action, 
though  as  elements  which  enter  indissolubly  into  the  unity  of  my 
experience  as  a  whole.  Now  my  point  is,  that  it  is  only  as  thought 
can  reproduce  to  some  extent  such  reality  as  this,  that  it  can  be 
said  adequately  to  represent  (not  to  be)  reality,  and  that  we  ac- 
tually get  this  third  meaning  of  thought  when  a  judgment  is 
completed,  and  subject  and  predicate  flow  together  in  a  unity. 
Before  applying  this  to  external  reality,  it  may  be  better  to 
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consider  it  with  reference  to  a  past  experience  of  our  own,  some 
definite  experience  in  which  I  did  not  have  to  '  stop  and  think,' 
but  in  which  there  was  present  a  clear  conciousness  of  what  I 
was  about.  Taking  this  simply  as  an  experience,  and  not  with 
reference  to  what  it  may  imply  for  subsequent  thought,  it  has  a 
very  decided  unity  and  completeness  of  its  own.  But  now  if  for 
any  reason  I  want  to  think  about  it,  I  am  compelled  probably  to 
construct  it  piecemeal,  to  split  up  into  a  number  of  elements  what 
in  the  actual  experience  was  united.  And  so  long  as  I  forget 
the  original  unity,  I  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  separate  elements  on 
my  hands,  held  together  in  some  way  by  relations.  I  can  get 
back  my  unity  only  when  I  remember  that  this  isolation  is  simply 
a  thought  device,  and  that  the  reality  is  not  the  isolated  parts 
stuck  together,  but  the  active  experience  out  of  which  the  parts 
were  differentiated. 

In  order  to  apply  this  to  perception,  it  is  only  necessary  to  in- 
troduce again  the  factor  which  I  have  called  the  external  refer- 
ence, the  reference  to  a  reality  which  never  by  any  possibility 
can  be  called  a  part  of  my  experience.  Admitting  this  reference 
in  perception,  how  are  we  to  say  that  the  attribute  '  red,'  e.  g.,  be- 
longs to  the  rose  ?  Essentially  in  the  same  way,  I  should  answer, 
as  that  in  which  a  red  rose  may  enter  into  our  own  experience. 
Because  we  can  have  a  unity  of  active  experience  in  which  all 
the  relations  of  the  elements  within  our  consciousness  are  trans- 
parent to  us  through  their  connection  with  a  comprehensive  end, 
or  at  least  can  approximate  such  a  unity,  and  because  we  can  re- 
produce this  ideally  in  memory,  we  are  able  to  know  the  nature 
of  absolute  reality,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  reality  which  the 
world  represents  is  a  conscious  experience.  This  is  a  very  large 
assumption  no  doubt,  and  could  be  defended  only  by  a  complete 
metaphysic  ;  but  I  think  it  is  legitimate  to  use  it  as  an  hypothesis, 
if  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparent  nature  of 
our  actual  assumptions  when  we  attempt  to  judge  about  reality. 
We  get  at  the  rose,  it  is  true,  not  as  an  element  in  an  absolute 
experience,  but  as  a  separate  thing.  Regarded  as  a  separate 
thing,  it  can  be  connected  only  artificially  with  other  things  by 
means  of  relations,  and  the  thought  categories  are  simply  the  in- 
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struments,  by  which  this  analysis  and  the  consequent  synthesis 
which  it  makes  necessary,  are  performed.  But  there  is,  we  may 
suppose,  a  reality,  a  real  experience,  for  which  that  world  pro- 
cess whose  elements  we  pick  out  and  put  together  painfully  and 
inadequately  is  a  unity.  Because  we  can  ourselves  act,  and  can 
realize  the  meaning  of  our  act,  we  can  know  what,  formally,  the 
nature  of  the  absolute  reality  is  ;  in  so  far  as,  through  our  experi- 
ence, we  get  at  what  we  call  the  objective  facts  of  the  world,  we 
are  beginning  to  know  the  positive  nature  of  this  reality.  That 
experience  of  the  absolute  into  which  the  red  rose  enters,  will  not, 
of  course,  be  just  what  my  experience  of  the  rose  is.  My  activi- 
ties are  limited,  and,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  but  a  very  few  qualities 
of  any  object  which  enter  as  a  constituent  part  into  a  single  experi- 
ence for  me.  That  I  should  experience  other  qualities,  as  op- 
posed to  merely  thinking  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  list,  requires  a 
second  experience.  But  the  more  meaning  we  get  into  life,  the 
more  the  objects  which  enter  into  our  experience  may  become 
many-sided  ;  and  we  can  conceive  of  an  activity  in  which  the 
whole  nature  of  an  object  should  be  exhausted. 

We  are  consequently  led  to  a  conclusion  which  seems  to  me 
an  important  one,  and  it  furnishes  an  answer  to  the  difficulty  as 
to  the  connection  between  the  ideal  and  the  real.  For  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  the  object  and  the  con- 
cept, has  validity  only  so  long  as  the  judgment  is  in  process,  and 
ceases  when  it  is  completed,  when  we  actually  get  truth  as  op- 
posed to  the  process  of  searching  for  it.  The  concept  has  exist- 
ence only  as  a  tool,  a  method.  It  is  not  any  element  of  experi- 
ence as  an  existence,  but  simply  the  way  we  use  that  particular 
element  which  we  call  the  image.  Accordingly,  the  concept,  the 
universal  as  such,  does  not  enter  into  reality  at  all  except  in  its 
functional  use.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  anything  should  exist 
in  general.  Nevertheless  the  concept  always  implies  concrete 
reality  back  of  it ;  it  could  serve  no  purpose  in  experience  if  it 
were  not  based  on  actual  experience  in  the  past.  But  now  when 
the  judgment  is  brought  to  a  climax,  the  state  of  affairs  is  different. 
The  red  which  I  am  using  as  a  concept  is  one  thing,  and  cannot 
form  a  part  of  concrete  reality  at  all ;  the  red  which  I  actually 
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see  in  the  rose,  and  which  I  must  see  in  a  single  undivided  ex- 
perience before  I  can  say  finally,  '  The  rose  is  red,'  is  quite  an- 
other. That  red  is  a  particular  red,  which,  taken  as  an  element 
in  the  experience  of  the  red  rose,  has  as  true  an  existence  as 
anything  can  have,  not  of  course  by  itself,  but  simply  as  an  ele- 
ment. The  difficulty  in  recognizing  this  comes  about  partly  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  language,  and  partly  through  the  nature 
of  thought  itself.  Language  is  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
judgment,  and  all  its  words  are  universals.  So  we  cannot  say, 
'  The  rose  is  red, '  without  having  the  rose  and  the  quality  red, 
each  in  itself  a  concept.  And  so,  too,  we  cannot  go  through  the 
thought  process  without  separating  and  distinguishing  ;  and  the  ele- 
ments, as  separate,  are  by  that  very  fact  abstract  and  unreal.  But, 
as  I  have  tried  to  show,  thought  to  some  extent  overcomes  its  own 
fault ;  and  by  passing  into  a  reproduction  of  concrete  activity,  it 
restores  the  unity  which  it  had  broken  up.  The  process  in  judg- 
ment, therefore,  is  as  follows  :  The  subject  of  the  judgment  is 
that  which  we  can  take  as  given.  It  is  such  portion  of  reality  as 
past  activity  has  worked  into  our  experience,  so  that  we  do  not 
need  to  state  its  relations  in  detail.  It  involves,  accordingly,  just 
the  same  function  of  thought,  as  a  representation  of  reality,  which 
appears  in  the  completion  of  the  judgment,  only  that  it  represents 
reality  less  adequately.  As  I  say,  this  function  of  thought  can 
grow  up  psychologically  only  in  connection  with  our  past  activ- 
ities ;  but,  since  the  same  object  enters  into  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
periences, it  ceases  to  have  a  connection  with  any  one  in  particular. 
The  unity  of  the  object,  which  can  be  taken  for  granted  in  per- 
ception, is  therefore  based  simply  on  the  possibility,  from  the 
psychological  standpoint,  of  entering  into  experience  in  general. 
But  since,  for  some  reason,  the  object  is  unsatisfactory  for  our 
present  purpose,  we  need  to  reconstruct  it ;  and  the  concept,  deter- 
mined in  each  particular  case  by  the  end  we  then  have  in  view, 
is  our  tool  for  doing  this.  But  when  the  reconstruction  is 
effected,  and  the  judgment  passed,  we  have  not  tacked  on  our 
concept  to  a  reality  which  before  was  without  it ;  we  simply  have 
been  able,  by  means  of  the  concept,  to  discover  that  an  ele- 
ment which  we  had  not  recognized  before  in  the  unity  of  re- 
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a  ity  was  really  there ;  and  this  recognition  of  the  already  exist- 
ing unity  must  precede,  or,  better,  coincide  with,  the  completion 
of  the  judgment,  not  follow  it.  The  proposition  is  simply  a  state- 
ment of  this  recognition.  How  the  quality  could  be  there,  we 
understand  again  from  the  analogy  of  our  own  active  experi- 
ence. And  if  we  still  think  of  the  quality  as  somehow  requiring 
to  be  fitted  into  its  place,  it  is  only  because  it  is  difficult  alto- 
gether to  heal  the  wounds  which  analyzing  thought  has  inflicted. 
In  reality  the  quality  was  there  all  along  ;  but  it  was  not,  and  is 
not  now  there  as  a  quality,  for  the  semi-isolation  which  the  word 
suggests  almost  inevitably  is  in  reality  wholly  fictitious. 

A.  K.  ROGERS. 


SENSATION  AND  THE  DATUM  OF  SCIENCE.1 

THE  aspect  of  scientific  thought  most  generally  insisted  upon 
emphasizes  what  might  be  called  its  constructive  function. 
I  say  constructive,  for  when,  on  the  basis  of  certain  '  given  '  ex- 
periences, science  derives  a  law  that  is  to  be  exemplified  in  all 
possible  experiences,  it  may,  I  think,  appropriately  be  said  to 
construct  a  world  out  of  certain  data.2  It  is,  for  example,  on 
this  constructive  aspect  of  our  thought  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  lay  stress,  whenever  we  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  spectacle  of 
scientific  progress.  To  have  inferred  from  our  experiences  on 
this  little  globe,  the  structure  of  distant  stars,  to  have  divined  from 
the  behavior  of  our  gross  surroundings,  the  dance  of  molecules  and 
the  play  of  atoms,  to  have  forced  mute  rocks  and  earth  strata  to 
tell  the  history  of  a  geological  past,  to  have  derived  from  the  phe- 
nomenon of  wasted  heat,  some  notion  of  a  solar  system's  des- 
tiny,— these  are  some  of  the  achievements  rightly  or  wrongly  at- 
tributed to  science  in  any  popular  account  of  its  progress.  It  is 
the  contrast  between  the  meagerness  of  the  data  and  the  vastness 
of  the  structure  built  upon  them,  the  remoteness  of  its  boundaries, 
that  takes  hold  of  the  general  imagination.  Nor  wrongly,  for 
science  has  accomplished,  if  not  perhaps  just  these,  yet  equally 
difficult  feats,  which  present  a  similar  constructive  aspect. 

Natural,  however,  and  justifiable  as  such  a  view  of  the  func- 
tion of  science  may  seem  to  be,  one  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
expressed  has  long  been  felt  to  conceal  a  certain  difficulty.  I  do 
not  now  refer  to  the  skeptical  doubts  that  have  existed  from  the 
earliest  time  respecting  the  justification  of  inference.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  consider  them  here,  partly  because,  granting  the  logical 

1  The  present  article  is  a  slight  expansion  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  December  28,  1897. — The  proof-sheets  were  read  by  the 
author  in  a  military  camp  breaking  up  for  departure.  It  was  consequently  impossible 
to  supply  several  omissions  of  page  numbers  that  had  been  made  in  manuscript. 

2 If  I  have  selected  the  word  'construction'  in  this  connection,  and  if,  in  what 
follows,  I  am  obliged  frequently  to  repeat  it,  it  is  not  because  I  attach  any  sacred 
meaning  to  the  term.  Familiar  as  it  has  become  in  modern  usage,  its  convenience 
recommends  it  to  our  choice,  and  clearness  demands  its  consistent  use. 
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consistency  of  a  position  that  would  deprive  our  thinking  of  all 
certainty,  yet  science  would  receive  little  hurt  from  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  risk  that  attends  every  step  of  its  progress,  but  more 
because  the  difficulty  to  which  I  refer  lies  deeper  than  that  which 
skepticism  points  out.  For  while  the  latter  may  doubt  our  abil- 
ity to  pass  from  what  is  given  to  what  is  not  given,  yet  it  uni- 
versally accords  a  meaning  to,  and  very  generally  invests  its  little 
residue  of  confidence  in,  the  immediately  present  experience.  The 
query  with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  however,  does  not  rest 
with  that.  It  challenges,  not  the  truth  only,  but  the  very  mean- 
ing of  thought  by  asking  :  What,  pray,  is  l  given  '  in  experience  ? 
What  is  the  datum  of  science  ?  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
common-sense  view  of  the  constructive  function  of  science  here 
presented,  it  would  seem  to  have  a  meaning  to  ask  :  What  is  the 
starting  point  of  our  thought  ?  Nay,  it  would  seem  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  answer  such  a  question, 
and  that  one  could  not  escape  paradox,  were  one  to  assert  that 
such  a  '  given  '  element  of  experience  could  not  be  found.  Yet 
one  who  experiences  difficulty  in  finding  it  is  in  the  best  of  com- 
pany, and  one  who  asserts  that  the  difficulty  is  fundamental  and 
irresoluble  is  by  no  means  alone. 

However  natural  it  may  seem  to  suppose  that  one  can  at 
once  point  to  the  facts  with  which  one's  thinking  starts,  yet,  his- 
torically, most  attempts  to  do  so  have  proved  abortive.  The 
1  mere  fact '  presented,  has  been  shown  to  include  some  element 
that  was  constructive  or  inferential,  to  be  not  really  '  given,'  but 
rather  'taken.'  And  so  the  method  of  search  for  the  given  ele- 
ment of  experience  has  resolved  itself  into  progressive  attempts 
to  abstract,  from  certain  definable  products  of  our  thought,  the 
constructive  elements  that  they  have  been  seen  to  contain.  Our 
first  effort  must  be  to  follow  this  empirical  method  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

A  single  illustration  will  stand  for  all  first  steps  in  such  a 
search  ;  the  reasoning  is  perfectly  familiar.  The  physicist,  for  ex- 
ample, quite  generally  represents  himself  as  starting  with  matter 
and  force,  or  with  matter  and  energy.  "  Matter,"  say  Thomson 
and  Tait,  "is  that  which  can  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  or  is 
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that  which  can  be  acted  upon  by,  or  can  exert  force.  .  .  .  Force 
is  a  direct  object  of  sense,  probably  of  all  our  senses,  and  certainly 
of  the  '  muscular  sense. '  "*  Yet  a  very  little  reflection  will  con- 
vince one  that  neither  matter  nor  force  is  immediately  given  in 
experience.  For  '  matter/  characterized  by  mass,  '  force,'  by  ac- 
celerated motion,  are  terms  which  have  a  meaning  only  when 
used  to  describe  a  universal  way  of  behaving  on  the  part  of  bodies 
placed  in  relation  to  each  other.  No  isolated  instance  of  bodies 
in  motion  would  give  rise  to  the  concept  of  mass  and  force.  It 
must  be  a  laiv  which  they  express  ;  it  is  a  law  which  physicists 
use  them  to  express.  And  with  its  necessary  universality,  a  law 
is  not  an  immediate  datum.2 

Taking  another  step,  one  might  be  tempted  to  say  that,  if  bodies 
in  motion  were  not  in  their  immediacy  expressive  of  mass  and 
force,  yet  merely  as  bodies  occupying  different  places  at  different 
times,  they  might  be  observed  as  so  many  facts. 

Not  so,  however,  for  the  space  and  time  factors  involved  are 
not  in  any  sense  immediately  given,  and  at  least  they  cannot 
stand  for  the  merely  present  experience.  Leaving  out  the  mo- 
tion, there  remains  then  the  body  ;  that  at  least  we  can  at  any 
moment  observe.  But  again,  it  does  not  require  the  keenness  of 
a  Hume  to  see  that  a  body  cannot  all  be  presented  at  once,  but 
that,  out  of  what  is  presented,  the  concept  of  the  body  arises  from 
inferences  based  on  past  experience.  On  past  experiences  of  what  ? 
And  here  we  come  to  what  is  usually  regarded  as  the  final  stage  of 
our  journey.  That  which  is,  at  each  moment,  merely  given,  that 
out  of  which,  as  moment  is  added  to  moment,  the  concept  of  the 
body,  of  its  motion,  of  the  whole  complex  universe  of  matter 

1  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  \  207. 

2 1  offer  this  illustration  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  if  any  one  claim  that  matter  and 
force  are  not  the  physicist' s  starting  point,  but  rather  his  ending  point,  I  should  be 
willing  to  admit  that  they  were  as  often  the  latter  as  the  former.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
authors  (Tait)  above  quoted  as  pointing  out  the  immediacy  of  our  knowledge  of 
matter  and  force,  does  not  hesitate  later  to  say  :  "  We  do  not  know,  and  probably  are 
incapable  of  discovering  what  matter  is."  But  although  it  is  hard  to  see  how  both 
notions  of  matter  can  live  peaceably  together  in  the  same  mind,  yet  every  student  of 
philosophy  is  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  fire  and  water  living  on  brotherly  terms,  if 
only  there  be  a  little  insulating  space  between  them.  And  so  I  can  readily  admit 
that  physicists  hold  a  view  of  matter  and  force  quite  contradictory  to  that  which  I 
have  ascribed  to  them.  It  is  not  less  true  that  they  hold  this  view  also. 
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and  force  is  constructed, — that  datum  for  which  we  seek,  can  be 
nothing  other  than  the  immediately  given  sense  impression. 
From  Hume,  who  would  have  all  the  world  of  our  beliefs  to  be 
founded  on  the  vivid  impression  of  sense,1  to  Ernst  Mach,  who 
proclaims  the  world  to  be  made  up  of  sensations,2  the  regressive 
search  for  what  is  merely  given  in  experience,  has  with  remark- 
able unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  seekers  stopped  at  sense  im- 
pressions. 

From  such  illustrations  as  the  foregoing,  it  would  seem  that  sci- 
ence, beside  the  constructive  function  first  pointed  out,  is  presented 
with  quite  as  real  a  problem  of  a  destructive  kind,  and  that  its  ad- 
vance is  to  be  measured  quite  as  much  by  its  regress  in  the  latter 
direction,  as  by  its  progress  in  the  former.  So  far  from  the  given 
element  of  experience  being  that  about  which  science  need  ask 
no  questions,  so  far  from  it  being  that  which,  in  answer  to  a 
question  that  does  arise,  may  be  simply  pointed  at,  it  seems  to  be 
that  respecting  which  we  could  put  the  problem  of  science  in  an 
exactly  inverted  form.  Not  here  is  it  required  of  science  out  of 
the  '  given  '  to  construct  a  '  world,'  but  rather,  out  of  the  '  world  ' 
to  construct  a  '  given.'  When  one  has  wondered  enough  at  the 
growing  remoteness  of  scientific  '  constructs,'  one  may  turn  to  ad- 
mire the  progressive  intimacy  of  scientific  '  destructs,'  if  I  may  coin 
the  term. 

In  regard  to  this  Janus-like  monstrosity  of  a  problem,  I  hope 
I  may  not  be  accused  of  having  fathered  it.  If  there  is  an  inherent 
paradox  in  instituting  a  (  search  '  for  that 'whose  characteristic  is 
to  be  '  given,'  in  trying  to  construct  that  whose  nature  is  to  be 
devoid  of  construction,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  paradox  is 
not  of  our  making,  but  that  it  arises  from  the  way  in  which  the 
problem  has  been  presented  historically.  It  is  an  effort  to  arrive 
at  a  method  which  will  enable  us  to  remove  this  appearance  of 
contradiction  that  is  embodied  in  the  present  paper. 

And  now,  to  this  end,  we  must  proceed  in  our  task  of  carrying  to 
its  logical  limit  the  a  posteriori  method  that  we  have  so  far  pursued 
in  our  search  for  the  immediate.  We  have  arrived  at  the  point 

1  Treatise,  Bk.  I,  p.  3,  Sec.  6,  7. 

2  Analysis  of  Sensation,  Introduction,  Sec.  5. 
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at  which  sensation  is  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  role.  In 
order  to  fix  our  thought,  I  propose  quite  baldly  the  following 
theses,  as  anticipating  the  outcome  of  our  study :  (i)  that  sensa- 
tion does  not  and  cannot  stand  for  an  immediate  datum  of  ex- 
perience ;  (2)  that  no  other  term  will  stand  for  it,  and  that  the 
method  generally  followed  never  will  allow  us  to  attach  a  mean- 
ing to  the  '  given  '  factor  of  experience.  If  these  be  made  to  ap- 
pear, it  will  be  time  to  reexamine  our  statement  of  the  problem, 
for  in  that  must  lie  the  cause  of  our  embarrassment. 

In  support  of  the  first  point,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  show  that, 
in  general,  we  neither  define  nor  use  sensation  in  a  way  that  is 
consistent  with  the  ideal  of  immediacy.  Or  if,  perchance,  one 
does  so  define  it,  one  still  will  not  use  it  so. 

For  example,  from  the  days  of  Hobbes — not  to  go  further  back 
— to  those  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  the  subject  (e.  g.y  Mein- 
ong),  sensation  is  constantly  defined  as  a  mental  state  dependent 
upon  a  physical  stimulus  and  a  physiological  structure.  In  ad- 
dition, the  so-called  properties  of  sensation  (quality,  intensity,  and 
local  sign)  are  named,  defined,  and  used  in  a  way  that  implies  cer- 
tain relations  to  the  physical  world  and  to  the  physiological  or- 
ganism. Of  course,  if  these  psycho-physical  and  psycho-physi- 
ological relationships  form  part  of  the  meaning  of  sensation  (and  if 
they  do  not,  why  should  they  appear  in  the  definition  ?),  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  know  a  sensation  without  possessing  and  using  all 
the  complex  concepts  implied  in  the  recognition  of  these  relation- 
ships. To  possess  and  to  know  a  sensation  is,  then,  far  from  pos- 
sessing and  knowing  a  simple  and  immediate  datum. 

To  be  sure,  the  remark  that  any  one  defending  the  immediacy 
of  sensation  would  here  be  tempted  to  make  is  this  :  That  to  pos- 
sess a  sensation  and  to  know  a  sensation  ;  to  have  an  experience 
that  is  a  sensation,  and  to  recognize  an  experience  that  one  has 
to  be  a  sensation,  are  quite  different  matters.  The  sensation  itself 
may  be  simple  and  immediate,  one's  knowledge  of  it  may  be  com- 
plex and  inferential. 

I  cannot  here  display  at  length  the  fallacy  which  I  believe  to 
underlie  the  use  to  which  the  distinction  between  what  a  thing  is, 
and  what  it  is  known  to  be,  is  ordinarily  put.  Scarcely  a  product 
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of  philosophic  thought,  from  the  most  transcendent  ens  rationis 
to  the  most  intimate  immediate,  but  illustrates  an  abuse  of  the 
principle.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  many  have  pointed  out  that  we 
cannot  thus  separate  the  existence  of  a  thing  (even  though  that 
thing  be  a  mental  state  or  '  idea '),  from  the  recognition  of  it.  It 
will  not  do  at  one  time  to  cry,  with  a  loud  voice, '  the  esse  of  things 
is  their  percipij  and  at  another  to  proclaim  that  a  sensation  may 
be  without  being  known,  or  may  be  known  without  being  recog- 
nized as  a  sensation.  To  use  Shadworth  Hodgson's  pithy  inele- 
gance, '  a  thing  is  what  it  is  known  as,'  and  certainly  the  converse 
is  equally  true,  '  a  thing  isn't  what  it  is  not  known  as' 

There  is,  of  course,  a  meaning  in  the  distinction  between  know- 
ing a  thing  and  knowing  about  a  thing.  Every  day  we  use  phrases 
which  imply  such  a  distinction.  The  fact  was  thus  and  so,  we 
say,  but  was  not  known  to  be  so.  Meaning  such  a  distinction 
certainly  has  ;  but  for  whom  ?  Evidently,  only  for  one  who  has 
the  broader  knowledge,  the  recognition,  in  question.  Only  for 
such  a  standpoint  did  a  state  of  affairs  exist  without  being  recog- 
nized. But  also,  for  this  standpoint,  the  recognition  is  not  merely 
possible,  but  is  actual.  The  esse  which  was  not  to  be  percipi, 
turns  out  to  be  one  kind  of  percipi  as  distinguished  from  another. 
Any  attempt  to  escape  from  the  actual  recognition  upon  which 
the  meaning  of  a  thing  rests,  in  favor  of  existence  as  standing  for 
the  mere  possibility  of  recognition,  will  lead  us  to  absurdities  of 
which  the  '  thing-in -itself '  is  the  standard  example.  To  call  the 
'  thing '  in  question  an  '  idea '  does  not  alter  the  case.  It  is 
not  the  'thing/  but  the  'in -itself  that  is  the  source  of  danger 
in  the  phrase.  As  Bradley  has  put  it :  '  Mere  possibility  is  impos- 
sible.' 

In  the  case  in  point  then,  the  sensation  must  be  all  that  con- 
structive product  which  its  definition  implies.  The  attempt  to 
regard  it  as  immediate,  in  the  face  of  its  ordinary  definition,  must 
fail.  But  I  say,  further,  that  if  we  give  up  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  sensation,  and  define  the  term  solely  by  the  condition  that  it 
shall  stand  for  the  simple  and  immediate  datum  of  experience,  we 
cannot  long  use  it  consistently  with  our  definition.  For  if  it  is  to 
remain  a  term  in  any  vocabulary,  it  must  be  a  term  of  social 
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intercourse,  by  the  use  of  which  one  may  convey  to  another  the 
meaning  one  intends.  I  need  not  point  out  that  in  all  our  scien- 
tific investigations  we  assume  sensations  to  be  communicable,  and 
those  of  different  individuals  to  be  comparable.  We  mean  some- 
thing, for  example,  when  we  say  that  certain  sensations  of  the 
color-blind  are  different  from  those  of  the  normal  subject.  In 
order  that  we  may  mean  something  by  such  a  statement,  it  is 
necessary  that  our  view  of  sensation  does  not  rob  it  of  its  describ- 
able  and  expressible  nature.  When,  however,  we  define  sensa- 
tion as  the  immediate  datum  of  experience,  we  must  deny  it  to 
be  one  of  those  products  of  social  experience,  the  description  or 
which  is  verifiable  by  all ;  different  descriptions  of  which  are  com- 
parable by  all.  We  make  sensation  the  peculiar  and  incommuni- 
cable possession  of  each  individual  consciousness. 

From  the  time  of  Gorgias  to  the  present  day,  the  question  has 
been  constantly  cropping  up  to  our  discomfort :  What  reason  can 
we  have  for  supposing  the  sensations  of  others  to  be  like  (or,  in 
certain  cases,  to  be  different  from)  our  own  ?  Evidently  by  our 
descriptive  expressions  we  do  not  really  convey  to  each  other  our 
immediate  consciousness  on  the  subject.  It  requires  more  daring 
than  most  of  us  possess,  to  follow  to  its  logical  end  Max  Miiller's 
identification  of  thought  and  language.  As  a  makeshift  we  fall 
back  on  that  flimsy  analogy  hypothesis.  We  treat  sensations  in 
other  minds  as  ejects,  and  frankly  admit  that  the  assumption  of 
relations  of  likeness  and  difference  existing  between  the  sensations 
of  others  and  our  own  sensations,  is  not  subject  to  verification. 
I  would  that  I  had  space  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
has  any  meaning  to  make  such  an  assumption.  Certainly  I 
should  begin  by  asking  what  likeness  and  difference  could  sub- 
sist between  immediates,  and  particularly  between  immediates  be- 
longing to  worlds  that  are  supposed  never  to  be  the  common 
property  of  a  single  point  of  view.  And  if  our  question  were 
answered  in  the  negative,  we  should  be  led  to  relegate  the  con- 
cept of '  ejects'  to  the  limbo  of '  rejects'.  Meanwhile,  I  may  perhaps 
have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  way  in  which,  if  we  define  sensa- 
tion as  an  immediate  datum,  we  must  proceed  to  violate  our 
definition,  so  soon  as  we  regard  sensations  as  communicable,  as 
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products  of  a  social  experience.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cling 
to  such  a  definition,  and  give  up  our  demand  for  articulateness, 
then,  like  Cratylus,  we  can  merely  wag  the  finger  and  hold  our 
peace. 

But  this  remark  belongs  rather  to  the  discussion  of  the  second 
thesis  that  I  advanced  ;  viz.,  that  not  only  is  the  experience  which 
we  ordinarily  call  a  sensation  no  merely  immediate  datum,  but 
that  we  cannot  attach  to  the  term  any  more  recondite  meaning 
which  will  satisfy  our  demand  for  an  immediate. 

Modern  psychologists  have  not  generally  failed  to  see  that  a 
difficulty  is  contained  in  any  view  of  sensation  which  regards  it 
as  an  immediate  datum.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  agreed  that 
sensation  so  viewed  could  no  longer  mean  a  sound,  or  a  color,  or 
anything  that  it  has  meant,  or  may  now  mean  in  the  language  of 
common  sense.  A  certain  compromise  is  frequently  attempted, 
which  consists  in  stripping  sensation  of  its  so-called  properties, 
thus  forcing  it  to  stand  for  'mere  quality/  Helmholtz,  for  in- 
stance, proposes,  in  the  cause  of  immediacy,  the  following  cri- 
terion of  sensation  :  "  No  sensation  indubitably  present  could  be 
set  aside  and  destroyed  by  an  act  of  the  understanding ;  hence, 
nothing  in  our  sense  perceptions  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  sensation 
which,  by  momenta  evidently  derived  from  past  experience,  can 
be  corrected  in  perception  and  changed  into  its  opposite."1  In 
other  words,  a  sensation  pure  and  simple  must  involve  no  judg- 
ment based  on  past  experience,  and  liable  to  error,  but  must  be 
immediately  known  and  recognized.  One  is  not  surprised  when 
one  finds  that  the  application  of  this  criterion  drives  Helmholtz 
to  the  conclusion,  that  "  only  the  qualities  of  sensation  are  to  be 
regarded  as  really  pure  sensation."2 

This  step  taken  by  Helmholtz  marks  an  inevitable  stage  in  the 
progress  toward  a  mere  datum.  It  illustrates  the  method  whose 
historical  applications  we  have  been  tracing.  As  soon,  that  is,  as 
a  certain  term  has  been  found  to  include  judgment  or  construc- 
tion, its  immediacy  vanishes.  Rejecting  the  constructive  ele- 
ments, the  portion  remaining  on  our  hands  then  serves  as  the 

1  Physiologische  Optik,  p. 
*Ibid.t  p. 
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immediate  datum — it  alone  is  the  ^lnz^veifelhaft-gegenwartige  Emp- 
findung.  It  illustrates,  too,  the  continual  failure  of  attempts  to 
compromise  between  the  demand  for  immediacy  and  the  demand 
for  describability.  From  the  '  last  seeming '  of  Protagoras  to  the 
'  sense  impression  '  of  Hume,  the  history  of  philosophic  reflection 
presents  one  series  of  attempts  to  chase  the  starting  point  of 
thought  inward,  and  yet  to  retain  an  ability  to  tell  what  that  start- 
ing point  is.  The  '  mere  quality '  of  Helmholtz  may,  perhaps, 
stand  for  the  last  term  of  such  a  series,  but  it  must  fail,  like  its 
predecessors,  to  meet  both  demands. 

Our  criticism  must  take  the  same  form  in  treating  of  quality,  as 
it  did  in  dealirig  with  the  supposedly  richer  term,  sensation.  This 
criticism  seems,  indeed,  perfectly  general  and  capable  of  being 
turned  against  any  term  that  is  suggested  in  this  connection  ;  but 
to  show  that  it  is  so  does  not  belong  to  our  present  a  posteriori 
plan  of  procedure.  As  regards  quality,  then,  we  would  show 
that,  if  it  is  to  stand  for  a  mere  datum,  it  loses  first  its  ordinary 
meaning,  then  all  possible  meaning  ;  whereas  if  it  is  to  retain  mean- 
ing, it  fails  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  merely  present  experience. 
For,  like  the  more  complex  term  sensation,  the  term  quality  of 
sensation  stands  in  ordinary  use  for  a  psycho-physical  and  psycho- 
physiological  conception.  And  while  I  should  hesitate  to  say, 
with  Wundt,1  that  the  so-called  properties  of  sensation  could  not 
be  separated,  yet  I  would  be  willing  to  admit  that  our  motive  for 
calling  certain  differences  of  sensation  '  qualitative,'  is  to  distinguish 
them  from  local  and  intensive  differences.  So  that,  ordinarily  at 
least,  quality  is  not  a  genus  of  which  intensity  and  local  sign  are 
species,  but  all  three  are  rather  coordinate  species.  As  such, 
their  differentiae  are  usually  stated  in  psycho -physical  terms  ;  but 
even  where  this  is  not  so,  they  must  be  mutually  dependent  for  their 
meaning. 

Still,  I  confess,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  make  quality  a 
more  generic  term  than  the  others  mentioned.  Thus  it  is  fre- 
quently claimed  that  all  mental  differences  are  qualitative,  all 
physical  differences  quantitative.  I  do  not  know  what  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  proposition,  regarded  as  a  statement  of  fact,  after 

,  4th  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p. 
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one  has  defined  qualitative  and  quantitative  differences.  As  it 
stands,  it  has  the  air  of  offering  itself  as  a  definition  of  these  terms. 
If  so,  it  is  evident  that  one  could  not  hope  to  distinguish  between 
mental  and  physical  differences,  until  one  is  able  to  attach  mean- 
ing to  the  physical  and  mental  worlds,  a  meaning  which,  I  fancy, 
can  lay  little  claim  to  immediacy.  A  definition  of  qualitative  dif- 
ference in  these  terms  would  make  quality  a  highly  reflective  prod- 
uct, not  at  all  an  immediate  datum. 

If,  as  a  last  alternative,  one  drop  the  adjective  '  mental/  and 
define  qualitative  difference  as  mere  difference,  even  then  it  is  the 
experience  of  difference  which  gives  rise  to  the  concept  of  qual- 
ity. A  quality  could  not  then  be  immediate,  and  if  one  should 
claim  that  qualities,  including  differences  among  them,  might  be 
so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  manifoldness  of  such  an  experi- 
ence could  be  realized,  without  comparison  with  other  experi- 
ences, which  it  in  part  resembled  and  from  which  it  in  part  dif- 
fered. To  say,  as  Bradley  does,  that  qualities  and  relations  can, 
under  proper  conditions,  be  present,  but  not  recognized,  is  in  vio- 
lation of  his  own  most  cherished  principles.1  It  is  exactly  that 
divorcement  of  existence  and  recognition,  an  elevation  of  '  mere 
possibility '  into  a  place  of  dignity  among  meaningful  concepts, 
which  he  generally  condemns  with  such  force  and  skill  in  the 
theories  of  others. 

But  further  dwelling  on  this  point  would  not  be  helpful. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  proportion  as  one  abstracts  from  judg- 
ments and  inferences  that  refer  to  experiences,  possible,  but  not 
actual,  one  abstracts  from  meaning.  So  that,  if  one  has  carried  the 
method  far  enough  to  retain  nothing  that  is  not  immediately 
given,  one  must  have  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  all  meaning — 
which,  of  course,  is  not  the  conclusion  we  wished  for.  The 
method  must  in  the  end  make  the  immediate  quite  inarticulate — 
hence  my  introductory  allusion  to  Cratylus. 

Nothing  of  what  has  thus  far  been  said  in  support  of  the  thesis, 
that  sensation  could  not  stand  for  an  immediate,  however  its 
meaning  be  modified,  is  new.  It  is  even  urged  with  the  greatest 
clearness  by  those  who  still  insist  upon  regarding  sensation  as 

1  Appearance  and  Reality,  pp.  105,  159,  225,  459. 
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the  given  fact  of  consciousness  upon  which  all  constructive 
thought  must  be  based.  It  merely  serves,  however,  to  suggest 
to  such  a  new  subtlety  in  their  attitude  toward  sensation.  For, 
having  recognized  that  the  very  nature  of  our  demand  for  the 
immediately  given  must  contradict  that  of  our  demand  for  some- 
thing stateable  and  describable,  the  next  step  is  to  make  the  im- 
mediate a  mere  ideal,  a  limit  to  the  process,  that  we  have  here 
followed,  of  abstraction  from  inference  and  construction.  And 
this  goal,  unattainable  though  it  is,  may  be  called  a  sensation. 

Such  a  position  is  the  final  attainment  of  modern  subtlety. 
The  somewhat  intangible  nature  of  the  conclusion  permits  it  to 
escape  the  criticisms  to  which  franker,  if  also  grosser,  statements 
would  fall  victims.  This  vagueness  would  militate  against  the 
standpoint,  were  it  not  that  our  ordinary  attitude  toward  con- 
structive thought  seemed  absolutely  to  demand  some  conclusion 
respecting  the  problem  of  the  datum  of  experience,  while  criti- 
cism had  claimed  simpler  attempts  as  its  prey.  From  these  mo- 
tives, perhaps,  not  a  few  of  our  modern  psychologists  stand  on 
this  ground.  For  example,  Wundt,  after  having  defined  sensa- 
tion as  a  simple  mental  element,  proceeds  to  say  :  "  The  concept 
of  sensation,  so  defined,  proceeds  merely  from  the  needs  of  our 
psychological  analysis.  The  simple  sensation  is  never  given 
alone,  but  is  the  result  of  an  abstraction."  l 

More  explicitly  still,  James  pictures  the  outcome  of  mental 
analysis  as  an  endless  process  of  abstraction.  It  is,  he  says, 
"  never  complete,  the  analysis  of  a  compound  never  perfect,  be- 
cause we  can  never  approach  a  compound  with  the  image  in  our 
mind  of  any  one  of  its  compounds  in  a  perfectly  pure  form. 
Colors,  sounds,  smells,  are  just  as  much  entangled  with  other 

1  Grundziige,  Vol.  I,  p.  481.  In  this,  and  in  the  following  illustration,  it  might 
be  claimed  that  the  search  for  a  simple  element  of  consciousness,  and  that  for  an  im- 
mediate datum  of  thought,  were  not  identical.  The  former  object  of  search  might  be 
an  abstraction,  while  the  latter  could  not  be  so  without  contradiction.  But,  although 
the  form  given  to  the  problem  may  influence  the  associations  connected  with  it  (as 
when  Wundt  compares  the  psychologist' s  need  of  elements  with  the  chemist' s  demand 
for  atoms),  yet  in  the  end  they  both  present  the  same  characteristic  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate construction.  With  both  authors  cited  (as  with  Hume),  the  sensation  generally 
plays  the  role  of  an  immediate  datum,  although  here  it  seems  the  most  remote  abstrac- 
tion. 
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matter  as  are  more  formal  elements  of  experience,  such  as  exten- 
sion, intensity,  effort,  pleasure,  difference,  likeness,  harmony,  bad- 
ness, strength,  and  even  consciousness  itself.  All  are  embedded 
in  one  world.  But,  by  the  fluctuations  and  permutations  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  we  come  to  form  a  pretty  good  notion 
of  the  direction  in  which  each  element  differs  from  the  rest,  and  so 
we  frame  the  notion  of  it  as  a  terminus,  and  continue  to  mean  it 
as  an  individual  thing.  .  .  At  the  bottom  the  process  is  one  of 
conception,  and  is  everywhere,  even  in  the  sphere  of  simple  sen- 
sible qualities,  the  same  as  that  by  which  we  are  usually  under- 
stood to  attain  to  the  notions  of  abstract  goodness,  perfect  felicity, 
absolute  power  and  the  like,  the  direct  perception  of  the  differ- 
ence between  compounds  and  the  imaginary  prolongation  of  the 
direction  of  the  difference  to  an  ideal  terminus,  the  notion  of 
which  we  fix  and  keep  as  one  of  our  permanent  subjects  of  dis- 
course."1 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  attempt  to  set  forth  the  method  by 
which  we  arrive  at  that  most  puzzling  conception,  '  an  element  of 
consciousness,'  that  so  gets  at  the  nerve  of  the  problem  as  does 
this  one.  And  yet  it  is  a  complete  change  of  attitude,  if  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  statements  of  a  Hobbes,  Condillac,  or  Hume. 
The  sense  impression,  so  far  from  being  our  datum,  has  become 
an  ideal  terminus  of  abstraction.  We  should  change  our  old  formula 
to  read,  nihil  est  in  sensu  quod  non  fuerit  in  intellectu.  The 
position  that  seemed  most  natural  at  first,  seems  most  untenable 
in  the  end.  And  yet  the  immediacy  of  sensation  is  no  chance 
guess.  Every  one  must  at  one  time  or  another  have  thought  it  un- 
questionable that  the  most  indubitable  of  all  his  possessions  were 
his  present  sensations.  Yes,  Professor  James  himself,  although 
he  here  seems  to  regard  a  complex  and  highly  reflective  world 
as  the  starting  point  of  analysis,  and  therefore  as  the  immediate 
datum,  does  not  always  hold  this  view.  It  is  one  of  his  most 
fundamental  habits  of  thought  that  the  starting  point  of  all  mental 
construction  is,  as  immediately  given,  perfectly  simple.  Thus  we 
find  him  saying  "  there  is  no  manifold  of  coexisting  ideas  ;  the  no- 
tion of  such  a  thing  is  a  chimera.  Whatever  things  are  thought 

1  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  p.  508. 
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in  relation  are  thought  from  the  outset  in  a  unity,  in  a  single  pulse 
of  subjectivity,  a  single  psychosis,  feeling  or  state  of  mind."1 
These  two  attitudes  may  not  be  ultimately  contradictory,  but,  re- 
specting the  simple  element  of  consciousness,  they  assert  exactly 
opposite  things,  and  they  present  the  task  of  reconciliation  in  no 
equivocal  form. 

Sensation,  in  the  series  of  changes  through  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed it  in  the  course  of  our  search  for  a  datum,  has  at  last  come 
to  stand  for  little  more  than  the  name  of  a  problem.  It  no 
longer  answers,  but  merely  expresses,  our  demand  for  an  imme- 
diate datum  of  experience.  It  gives,  so  to  speak,  the  sanction  of 
its  name  to  a  demand  which  it  admits  must  remain  eternally  un- 
satisfied. Now  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  taste  whether  we  shall, 
with  Wundt,  rob  the  term  sensation  of  its  common  and  useful 
meaning,  to  impose  upon  it  a  function  that  no  term  can  perform 
with  credit :  that,  namely,  of  standing  for  a  mere  abstraction.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  one,  least  of  all  Wundt,  long  continues  to 
use  the  term  in  this,  to  say  the  least,  highly  technical  sense. 

But  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  taste  as  to  whether  we  ought  to 
apply  any  name  to,  or  retain  any  such  concept  as  a  datum  of  con- 
structive thought,  which  not  only  is  not  given,  but  can  never  be 
found  after  the  most  vigorous  search.  When  we  recognize  that 
sensation  is  only  one  of  many  terms  that  have  stood  for  the  im- 
mediate datum — among  which  are  to  be  mentioned  the  sensible 
world  of  Plato,  of  Indian  philosophy,  and  of  mediaeval  asceticism  ; 
the  human,  the  individual  world,  or  the  '  last  seeming  '  of  Prota- 
goras, the  solipsistic  world  of  Gorgias,  the  present  happiness  of 
the  Cyrenaics,  the  ego  of  Descartes,  the  Empfindung,  Eindruck, 
Vorstellung,  Gegenstand  of  Kant,  the  vivid  sense  impressions 
of  Hume,  the  colors,  sounds,  odors,  etc.,  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  and 
Condillac,  the  mere  quality  of  Helmholtz — when,  I  say,  we  recog- 
nize that  anything  may  be  taken  as  immediately  given  under  the 
influence  of  a  proper  contrast  (usually  an  historical  accident),  we 
begin  to  ask  whether  to  a  series  of  this  kind  there  should  or 
could  be  a  limit — even  an  '  ideal  limit.'  We  wonder  whether  the 
concept  of  the  datum  of  science  is  not  a  purely  relative  one,  aris- 

1  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  p.  278. 
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ing  from  the  contrast  of  the  more  constructive  to  the  less  con- 
structive terms  of  our  thought,  whether  the  pure  immediate  is  not 
a  vain  idol,  erected  to  satisfy  a  demand  that  ought  not  to  exist, 
and  failing  of  satisfaction  because  it  ought  not  to  exist :  the  de- 
mand, namely  for  a  starting  point  of  our  thought. 

If  we  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  we  should,  once 
for  all,  banish  from  our  thought  the  concept  of  a  mere  datum  ;  and, 
what  is  of  practical  interest  to  the  psychologist,  we  should  cease 
to  prostitute  our  useful  term  '  sensation  '  to  the  function  of  standing 
for  an  unattainable,  and,  to  all  appearances,  unnecessary,  abstrac- 
tion. If  not,  we  are  faced  with  the  paradox  that  the  starting 
point  of  science,  the  *  given  '  out  of  which  it  is  to  construct  its 
world,  the  indubitably  present  as  opposed  to  the  inferred,  that 
this  starting  point  has  become — what  ?  An  unattainable  ideal ! 
Surely  no  better  illustration  could  be  given  of  that  spectacle  of 
our  thinking  that  Hegel  quaintly  calls  '  die  verkehrte  Welt! 

We  have  now  followed  sensation  through  its  various  attempts 
to  play  the  role  of  an  immediate  datum.  Although  sensation  has 
perhaps  been  more  seriously  considered  as  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  than  has  any  other  term,  yet,  if  we  are  right,  it 
is  more  or  less  accidental  as  to  which  of  the  many  terms  that 
have  laid  claim  to  immediacy,  one  selects  as  one's  point  of  attack. 
I  may  yet  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  proof  of  the  second 
thesis  offered  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion,  viz.:  that  no  other 
term  could  succeed  better  in  this  role  than  could  sensation.  And 
this  I  shall  offer  immediately.  But  I  think  it  will  already  have 
become  clear  that  the  a  posteriori  method  we  have  so  far  pursued, 
could  be  turned  with  equal  effect  against  any  other  proposed  im- 
mediate datum. 

And  now  how  can  we  be  sure  a  priori  that  a  mere  datum  can 
never  be  found  ?  Evidently  we  can  be  so  only  in  case  the  con- 
cept prove  self-contradictory.  And  this  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the 
case  ;  for  to  find  a  thing  is  to  describe  or  to  define  it ;  but  an  im- 
mediate is,  by  the  very  conditions  that  it  must  fulfil  to  be  such, 
indescribable  and  undefinable.  This  might  be  made  to  appear  in 
many  ways,  but  all  of  them  would  seem  to  depend  upon  one 
principle,  namely  :  that  description  can  be  effected  only  by  the 
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use  of  universals  ;  the  thing  described  must  be  regarded  as  a 
type  ;  but  to  be  a  type  is  to  be  one  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
possible  similar  individuals  forming  a  class  ;  hence,  to  regard  a 
thing  as  a  type  requires  the  possibility  of  passing  in  thought  be- 
yond what  is  given  ;  and  this  is  inconsistent  with  immediacy.  Im- 
plied in  this  relation  of  likeness  which  is  essential  to  description, 
is  also  the  relation  of  difference.  In  the  old  Aristotelian  phrase, 
the  differentia  is  just  as  important  to  description  as  is  the  prox- 
imate genus.  From  this  point  of  view  again,  relationship  to  that 
which  is  not  given  is  essential  to  description  of  any  '  given ' 
thing.  Hence,  so  long  as  we  regard  that  thing  as  describable,  it 
is  not  '  merely  *  given. 

When  we  remember  that  the  universality  in  question  is  not 
merely  that  existing  between  different  '  objects  of  a  class/  but 
also  that  existing  between  aspects  of  the  '  same  thing '  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  (which  includes  the  condition  of  communi- 
cability),  and  that  usually  the  relationships  implied  by  our  com- 
mon terms  are  of  an  exceedingly  complex  order,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  a  posteriori  discussion,  through  which  we  have  just  passed, 
is  but  a  series  of  applications  of  the  a  priori  principle  now  laid  down. 

All  this  is  so  evident  that  it  might  appear  surprising  that  any- 
one should  attempt  to  advance  any  definable  term  as  standing  for 
the  immediate  datum  of  thought.  And,  inevitably,  one  who  does 
so  is  driven  through  various  stages  of  changing  the  meaning  of 
such  a  term,  until  it  sinks  into  mere  inanity.  It  is  just  this  that 
drives  one  to  the  position  of  regarding  the  datum  as  a  mere 
ideal.  But,  if  the  datum  is  a  mere  ideal,  what  is  the  superstruc- 
ture raised  upon  it  ?  It  is  this  question  that  drives  one  back  again 
to  seek  for  a  starting  point  that  is  solid  and  stateable.  Apparently 
one  is  in  the  position  of  saying  that  we  cannot  start  until  we  have 
already  proceeded,  we  cannot  proceed  until  we  have  started. 

I  accompanied  the  statement  of  the  thesis  that  introduced  the 
search  for  the  immediately  given  element  of  experience,  with  the 
remark  that,  if  we  failed  to  find  the  starting  point  which  our  ordi- 
nary view  of  the  nature  of  thought  seemed  to  demand,  we  must 
'proceed  to  a  new  statement  of  our  problem  ;  i.  e.,  to  obtain  a  new 
view  of  the  function  of  that  body  of  observation  and  reflection 
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which,  in  its  systematized  form,  we  call  science.  Such  a  restate- 
ment I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  make  in  full.  The  most 
that  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  offer  a  suggestion,  trivial  enough,  it 
may  be,  but  which  seems  to  meet  some  of  the  conditions  with 
which  we  are  presented. 

We  started  out  with  the  view  that  the  function  of  science  was 
constructive.  In  order  that  such  construction  might  proceed,  it 
seemed  necessary  that  we  should  have  some  absolute  starting 
point,  a  mere  datum,  or  mere  data.  When,  however,  we  took 
any  chance  product  of  this  constructive  process,  and  tried  to  find 
that  from  which  it  could  have  started,  by  getting  rid  of  all  factors 
depending  on  inference  or  judgment,  it  seemed  to  be  clear,  not 
only  that  actually  we  could  not  find  such,  but  that  theoretically 
we  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  such. 

Now  the  thought  naturally  presents  itself  that  our  trouble  lies 
in  a  failure  to  state  the  problem  of  science  in  terms  that  will  en- 
able us  to  distinguish  between  the  kind  of  starting  point  that  our 
thought  must  have,  and  the  ultimate  data  for  construction  to 
which  we  neither  must  nor  can  attain.  And  I  do  not  know  but 
that  the  difficulty  is  removed  to  some  extent,  if  we  hold  that  the 
function  of  science  is  neither  constructive,  as  we  first  thought  it 
to  be,  nor  destructive,  as  the  attempt  fully  to  express  this  con- 
structive aspect  forced  us  to  be,  but  rather  reconstructive.  Only 
as  such,  must  it  have  an  absolute  starting  point,  and  that  starting 
point  is  the  one  which  the  history  of  thought  indicates  to  us  :  the 
whole  common  sense  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves  when  we 
begin  to  'reflect.'  When  we  become  scientific,  our  problem  is  to 
reconstruct  such  a  world,  a  process  that  involves  both  analysis 
and  synthesis.  With  respect  to  any  given  stage  of  the  process 
of  reconstruction,  the  basis,  a  group  of  facts,  is  indeed  said  to  be 
'  given ;'  but  is  given  for  the  construction  in  question,  and  by 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  reconstruction  is  attempted. 
As  elsewhere  stated,  they  are  '  taken '  as  a  starting  point,  and  are 
just  as  essentially  a  result  of  analysis,  as  they  are  the  assumptions 
of  synthesis.1 

1  It  will  of  course  be  said  that  no  amount  of  emphasis  laid  upon  the  part  played  by 
the  point  of  view  in  all  questions  of  scientific  reflection  can  help  us  to  escape  from  the 
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From  the  standpoint  here  occupied,  it  is  no  longer  surprising 
that  history  should  present  us  with  so  varied  a  list  of  proposed 
'immediates.'  Each  was  generated  under  the  influence  of  an  at- 
tempt to  construct  something  out  of  it.  The  '  world  of  sense  ' 
was  simply  '  the  world '  of  common-sense,  until  Plato  tried  to 
construct  out  of  it  his  world  of  Ideas.  And  that  he  should  have 
attempted  such  a  construction,  was  simply  an  effort  to  reconstruct 
the  world  of  common-sense  so  that  it  should  be  intelligible  and 
devoid  of  the  contradictions  which  reflection  discovered  in  it.  So 
in  Kant,  the  Anschauung,  the  Gegenstand,  the  Empfindung,  in 
turn  play  the  part  of  das  Gegebene,  according  to  the  aspect  of 
Erfahrung  that  he  is  trying  to  reconstruct.  Again,  it  is  owing  to 
a  failure  to  recognize  the  essentially  double  nature  of  reconstruc- 
tive thought  that  we,  all  of  us,  like  Janus,  now  emphasize  the 
simplicity  of  the  immediate  experience,  and  the  complexity  which 
reflection  develops  in  it  (or  out  of  it),  while  anon  we  insist  upon 
the  complexity  of  the  world  with  which  we  start,  and  the  highly 
reflective  or  constructive  nature  of  such  a  simple  element  of  that 
world  as  we  may  struggle  to  attain.  Finally,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  striking  passage  with  which  Hegel  introduces  the  Lehre  vom 
Seyn.  "  Only  in  modern  times  has  it  been  recognized,  that  there 

element  of  necessity,  of  '  brute  fact,'  contained  in  scientific  observation.  The  heavens 
may  "reflect  the  glory  of  Kepler  and  Newton,"  but  that  there  should  be  a  heavens  in 
which,  e.  g.,  the  laws  of  planetary  motion  are  determined  by  a  force  of  gravitation 
acting  inversely  as  the  square,  rather  than  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance,  is  a  fact 
which  the  '  creative  genius '  of  science  cannot  claim  as  its  own  contribution.  Every- 
body feels  that  the  historical  attempts  to  construct  or  to  deduce  the  '  matter '  as  well  as 
the  *  form '  of  experience  have  failed. 

As  to  this  necessity  contained  in  experience,  the  present  writer  would  be  no  less 
puzzled  than  others  clearly  to  express  it.  But  that  need  not  prevent  him  from  point- 
ing out  the  inadequacy  of  other  attempts  to  do  so.  And  the  most  frequent,  because 
the  most  natural,  of  these  is  to  try  to  give  it  some  concrete  embodiment,  to  represent 
it  once  for  all  in  a  group  of  mere  facts.  Having  thus  discharged  our  duty  toward  ne- 
cessity, we  can  then  go  on  to  '  arrange '  these  facts  as  it  seems  good  to  us ;  according 
to  some  law  of  '  economy  of  thought,'  or  what  not.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the 
course  of  the  present  discussion,  it  ought  to  appear  that  this  attitude  toward  the  fac- 
tual aspect  of  experience  is  a  makeshift.  In  trying  to  find  these  primitive  facts,  one 
sets  oneself  a  contradictory  task;  in  not  trying  to  find  them,  one  gives  up  the  problem. 

To  maintain  that  the  data  of  thought  are  given  only  for  one  attempting  a  certain 
reconstruction  or  description  of  our  world,  is  not  to  reduce  such  a  world  to  a  system 
of  postulates.  It  merely  leaves  for  separate  consideration  the  question  :  Why  is  it  just 
this  world  that  we  are  forced  to  describe  ? 
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is  a  certain  difficulty  in  finding  a  starting  point  in  philosophy, 
and  the  reason  for  this  difficulty,  together  with  the  possibility  of 
renewing  it,  has  been  variously  set  forth.  The  starting  point  of 
philosophy  must  be  either  mediate  or  immediate,  and  it  is  easy  to 
show,  that  it  can  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other :  and  so  the 
one  and  the  other  way  of  beginning,  find  their  refutation."  1 
The  reader  may  judge  how  far  the  present  standpoint  expresses 
and  removes  this  difficulty. 

Our  positive  conclusion  then  is  this  :  That  we  should  find  it 
necessary  to  institute  a  search  for  that  which  is  given  to  start 
with,  is  a  stateable  condition  of  affairs  only  in  case  we  can  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sense  in  which  our  search  must  start,  and 
that  in  which  a  starting  point  is  its  goal.  And  this  possibility 
seems  to  be  represented  by  considering  the  function  of  science  to 
be  reconstructive.  The  starting  point  for  reconstruction  we  must 
indeed  have  ;  but  it  is  no  simple  datum  for  construction.  A  com- 
paratively simple  datum  for  construction  we  must  indeed  take, 
but  it  is  not  the  starting  point,  it  is  rather  one  assumed  ending 
point  for  our  scientific  labor.  An  absolutely  simple  and  ulti- 
mate datum  we  neither  must  nor  can  have.  Our  search  for  it  is 
a  search  for  that  which,  if  found,  would  put  an  end  to  our  scien- 
tific progress  in  the  direction  of  pushing  our  reconstruction  fur- 
ther. 

The  experienced  reader  will  doubtless  be  able  himself  to  supply 
the  varied  illustration  of  which  the  preceding  discussion  is  cap- 
able. I  must  bring  it  to  an  end  with  a  bald  summary  of  its 
principal  stages.  Our  ordinary  insistence  upon  the  '  construc- 
tive '  aspect  of  scientific  thought  furnished  the  starting  point  for 
the  inquiries  presented.  Construction,  as  standing  for  the  body 
of  inferences  by  which  science  is  conceived  to  erect,  on  the  basis 
of  given  facts,  a  complex  world,  seems  to  require  as  its  starting 
point  some  immediate  datum.  It  usually  is  assumed  that  we 
have  the  right  to  ask  :  What  are  these  '  hard  facts/  given  in  ex- 
perience, from  which  construction  is  to  proceed  ?  Assuming  that 
there  is  meaning  in  this  search  for  our  data,  the  task  of  finding 
them  has  proved  difficult,  or  even  impossible  of  accomplishment. 

P.  55. 
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Comparing  this  '  destructive  '  with  the  fore -mentioned  '  construc- 
tive '  function  of  science,  we  seem  to  find  ourselves  involved  in  a 
double  paradox.  To  state  the  problem  for  constructive  thinking 
would  seem  to  require  certainty  respecting  that  which  is  given  as 
a  basis  for  inference.  Yet  it  is  claimed  (i)  that  we  can,  or  even 
must,  occupy  the  attitude  of  seekers  for  that  which  ex  hypothesi  is 
given  to  begin  with  ;  and  (2)  that,  although  our  search  must  have 
a  real  object,  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  discover  it. 

Without  questioning  the  right  of  search,  we  proceeded  to  show 
that  the  ordinary  method  of  search  must  be  fruitless.  This 
method  was  said  to  involve  an  effort  to  abstract,  from  any  term 
of  our  thought,  all  elements  that  could  be  shown  to  depend  on 
inference,  and  to  regard  what  then  remained  as  merely  given. 
Sensation  has  very  generally  been  taken  to  be  this  given  element. 
But  (i)  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the  ordinary  meaning  of  sensa- 
tion is  incompatible  with  the  ideal  of  immediacy.  And  (2)  at- 
tempts to  narrow  the  meaning  of  the  term  do  not  succeed  in  re- 
moving constructive  elements  so  long  as  any  meaning  is  retained. 
So  that  (3)  the  outcome  of  the  method  must  be  to  regard  sensa- 
tion as  a  limit,  unattainable  save  as  an  abstraction.  But  here, 
besides  having  emptied  a  useful  term  of  its  content,  we  have  only 
emphasized  the  paradox  of  regarding  the  immediately  given  ele- 
ment of  experience  as  a  quite  unattainable  product  of  abstraction. 
Nor  (4)  can  we  escape  these  difficulties  by  substituting  for  sensa- 
tion any  other  of  the  numerous  terms  that  have  been  advanced 
as  standing  for  the  immediate  ;  the  method  of  criticism  is  perfectly 
general. 

The  reason  that  the  a  posteriori  search  for  an  immediate  fails 
was  shown  to  be  the  a  priori  impossibility  that  it  should  succeed  : 
the  inherent  contradiction  between  the  lack  of  universality  that  is 
the  chief  characteristic  of  immediacy,  and  the  essential  univer- 
sality of  description.  But  no  amount  of  insistence  on  this  con- 
tradiction can  satisfy  our  demand  for  an  immediate  of  the  kind 
sought ;  this  demand  springs  from  our  whole  attitude  toward  the 
function  of  scientific  thought ;  the  only  satisfaction  that  the  de- 
mand can  have  is  the  realization  that,  in  the  ordinary  form  at 
least,  it  ought  not  to  exist.  It  was  then  pointed  out  that  the  real 
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paradox  did  not  lie  in  the  failure  to  find  the  immediate,  but  in  the 
attempt  to  search  for  it.  It  was  suggested  that  our  reasons  for 
such  an  undertaking  rested  on  a  misconception  of  the  problem  of 
scientific  thought.  Constructive  and  destructive  this  may  be,  in 
its  different  aspects  ;  but  the  entire  nature  of  such  thought  is  to 
be  reconstructive.  In  the  only  sense  in  which  reflective  thinking 
can  be  said  to  have  a  starting  point  which  is  not  an  object  of 
search,  its  starting  point  is  the  common  sense  world  of  the  naive 
consciousness.  As  a  result  of  reconstruction,  this  world  appears 
a  construct,  but  the  assumed  data  on  which  the  construction  pro- 
ceeds are  themselves  products  of  thought.  In  being  immediate, 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  reflective.  Further,  a  condition  of 
scientific  progress  is  that  no  such  data  should  be  ultimate.  Those 
that  are  taken  as  a  basis  of  construction  are  assumed  from  a  point 
of  view,  which  is  frequently  an  historical  accident.  The  assump- 
tion that  an  absolute  datum  must  exist  has  its  origin  in  a  confusion 
between  the  beginning  of  reflection  (an  historical  fact),  and  a 
datum  for  construction  (a  result  of  reflective  analysis).  It  has 
its  logical  end  in  '  mere  abstractions.' 

EDGAR  A.  SINGER,  JR. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE    CONCEPT    OF   THE   GOOD. 

HAPPINESS  and  perfection  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  taken  as 
the  watchwords  of  the  two  opposing  camps  in  modern 
ethical  discussion.  Into  the  one  term  or  the  other  can  be  com- 
pressed the  essential  thought  of  almost  every  one  who  has  at- 
tempted to  define  the  moral  ideal.  This  statement  will  hold  at 
least  for  all  teleological  theories.  A  purely  formal  system  will 
necessarily  reject  both  ideals.  Thus  Kant  repudiates,  along  with 
the  '  empirical  principle '  of  happiness,  the  '  rational  principle '  of 
perfection.1  But  Kant,  it  should  be  remembered,  has  given  us 
no  proper  treatment  of  the  Good  as  end.  As  -he  himself  puts  it, 
the  end  "  is  conceived  only  negatively,"  and  '  not  as  an  end  to 
be  effected.' 2  His  entire  discussion  falls  under  the  concepts  of 
duty,  virtue,  moral  law,  and  freedom. 

On  the  one  side  are  those  who,  with  Mill,  Sidgwick,  Gizycki, 
and  many  of  the  evolutionistic  school,  find  the  ultimate  Good 
solely  in  certain  affective  states,  or  modes  of  sensibility.  That 
the  view  of  these  writers  is  more  truthfully  and  impartially  ex-  fa/ft 
pressed  by  the  term  happiness  than  by  any  other  single  word, 
appears  not  only  from  their  emphasis  upon  the  higher  forms  of 
feeling,  but  also  from  the  attempt  to  substitute  for  happiness 
either  hedonism  or  pleasure.  Although  often  employed,  and 
sometimes  even  accepted  by  representatives  of  the  theory,  '  he- 
donism '  can  never  be  sufficiently  separated  from  its  almost  con- 
stant Greek  connotation  of  sensuous  pleasure,  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  ethical  view  in  question.3  For  a  similar  reason  *  pleasure/ 
in  its  current  use,  is  also  unfitted  for  such  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  oppose  this  interpretation  of  the  \ 
Good  as  false  or  inadequate,  and  insist  upon  a  more  rationalistic 
or  idealistic  view,  can  all  be  said  to  find  the  ethical  end  in  the  per-  - 
fection  of  the  individual  or  of  society.     Self-realization,   or  any 

1  Grundlegung  zur  Metaph.  der  Sitten  (Abbott's  trans. ),  p.  60. 

*IHd.t  p.  56. 

3  Cf.  the  Latin  voluptas,  by  which  the  Roman  writers  translated  rj 
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similar  term  which  individual  writers  may  prefer,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  misrepresented  in  any  essential  point  by  perfection, 
which  implies  the  harmonious  activity  and  development  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  self,  with  due  emphasis  upon  those  which  are 
distinctive  of  human  nature. 

One  reflection  naturally  arises  in  view  of  the  simple  fact  that 
these  two  opposing  theories  have  permanently  held  a  place  in 
ethical  science.  Is  there  not,  prima  facie,  a  strong  presumption 
that  each  contains  important  elements  of  truth  ?  Otherwise 
would  not  criticism,  working  with  free  hand,  have  overthrown 
the  one  or  the  other  in  the  course  of  centuries  ?  Vitality  is  not, 
to  be  sure,  always  a  safe  criterion  of  worth.  And  yet  whenever 
two  opposing  views  have  both  attracted  to  their  support,  through 
successive  centuries,  equally  able  and  disinterested  thinkers,  it  is 
at  least  highly  probable  that  neither  one  possesses  a  monopoly 
of  the  truth.  Thus  in  the  controversies  between  spiritualism  and 
materialism,  rationalism  and  empiricism,  necessity  and  freedom, 
individualism  and  socialism,  not  to  mention  others,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  assert  that  each  side  has  represented  a  permanent  ele- 
ment of  truth,  though  not  always  that  precise  measure  of  truth 
which  its  whilom  defenders  have  supposed.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  ethical  theories  in  question,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  have 
moved,  not  in  parallel  but  in  slowly  converging  lines,  and  that 
they  show  a  tendency  to  approach  still  more  closely.1  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  writer  of  the  present  day,  who,  however  much  he 
may  criticise  happiness  as  the  ethical  end,  does  not  admit  its  im- 
portance, and  attempt  to  give  it  some  sort  of  recognition.  This 
attempt  is  often  exceedingly  lame,  and  happiness  is  disposed  of 
as  a  kind  of  lnt(pcuvb[j.£vov  of  the  moral  life — a  Begleiterschei- 
nung  which  has  no  organic  place  in  the  theory.2  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  hedonism,  in  its  historical  development, 

1  Such  a  mediating  theory  as  Professor  James  Seth'  s  *  Eudaemonism '    is  highly 
significant  of  this  tendency. 

2  For  illustrations,  one  may  point  to  the  treatment  of  happiness  in  such  standard 
works  as  those  of  Mackenzie  and  Paulsen.     Professor  Paulsen,  after  frankly  acknowl- 
edging that  all  distinctions  of  value  are  ultimately  grounded  in  feelings  of  pleasure 
( System  der  Ethik,  Vol.   I,  p.  229),  develops  his  'Energism'    without  further  ref- 
erence to  this  fact. 
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has  been  forced  more  and  more  to  recognize  the  truth  in  the 
position  of  its  opponents.     Early  Greek  hedonism  is  separated^ 
by  a  wide  gulf  from  any  modern  forms  of  the  theory. 

What  then,  we  are  led  to  inquire,  is  the  truth  in  each  of  these 
theories  ?     And  can  the  two  views  be  so  organically  related  that ) 
each  may  have  a  well-defined  place  in  the  concept  of  the  Good  ?J> 
An  attempt  thus  to  relate  them  implies  that  the  concept  is  in  a 
sense  dual ;  that,  at  least,  it  has  two  distinct  aspects,  or  poles, 
each  of  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  its  exposition. 

In  a  previous  article,1  I  presented  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
permanent  and  essential  truth  of  the  happiness  theory.  It  was 
there  shown  that  the  term  Good  is  quite  meaningless  apart  from  , 
those  affective  states,  or  sensibility  modes,  in  which  all  objects  of  .*'. 
thought,  and  all  contents  of  experience,  are  ultimately  registered 
and  evaluated ;  and  that,  out  of  relation  to  such  states,  or  modes, 
the  objects  of  thought  and  the  contents  of  experience  would  be 
utterly  indifferent.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  define  the  Good  and 
leave  out  of  account  an  element  which,  if  completely  eliminated, 
would  leave  the  term,  absolutely  meaningless,  is  a  procedure 
which  quite  puts  to  blush  the  proverbial  rendering  of  '  Hamlet 
with  Hamlet  left  out.'  Nor  can  one  content  oneself  with  the 
belated  admission  that  happiness  is  important  and  must  have  its 
due  place,  while  the  ethical  end  is  expounded  without  giving  it 
any  intelligible  position  whatever. 

But  equally  fatal,  I  hold,  to  a  true  and  faithful  interpretation 
of  the   concept  of  the  Good,  is  its  limitation  to  this  affective, 
evaluative  principle.     The  Good  is  objective  as  well  as  subjective; 
it  has  its  active  and  constitutive,  as  well  as  its  passive  and  evalu- 
ative side ;  it  possesses  an  ideational,  as  well  as  an  affective  con- 
tent.    To  limit  the  application  of  the  term  either  to  the  one  side  or 
to  the  other,  is  to  put  asunder  what  nature  has  joined  together — 
so  indissolubly  are  the  two  wedded.     The  analogy  of  knowledge 
is  here  suggestive.    Knowledge  is  not  merely  a  subjective  psycho-^ 
logical  process  ;  but,  as  knowledge  of  things,  it  stands  in  relation  JL 
to  an  objective  order,  upon  which  it  is  dependent,  and  without  the"" 
guaranty  of  which  the  psychological  process  may  become  mere 
1 "  The  Evaluation  of  Life,"  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  July,  1898. 
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subjective  illusion.     So  with  the  Good  :  it  too  must  be  objectively 
'  grounded,  for,  like  knowledge,  it  arises  in  a  world-order  upon 
which  it  is  dependent. 

The  necessity  of  an  objective  principle,  or  norm,  is  further  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  one  is  totally  unable  to  produce  directly 
any  desired  sensibility  mode.  By  an  act  of  will,  one  can  not  in- 
>  augurate  immediately  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  of  any  kind  what- 
(  ever.  Such  a  feeling  is  always  dependent  upon,  or  an  element 
in,  the  activities  of  the  self.  And  one  must,  therefore,  frankly 
admit,  that,  to  state  the  fact  that  all  experience  has  this  affec- 
tive and  evaluative  aspect,  is  really  to  convey  very  little  informa- 
tion of  a  practical  kind.  One  is  still  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
the  good  life  is  constituted.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  task  of 
ethical  science  to  lay  down  the  particular  rules  of  conduct ;  but  it 
must  so  state  the  end  of  conduct  as  to  offer  a  principle  under 
which  all  the  particular  rules,  and  even  the  specific  acts  of  life, 
/"will  fall.  And  the  happiness  theory  is  found  wanting,  when 
(one  makes  the  legitimate  demand  for  such  a  principle  for 
(.practical  guidance.  If,  therefore,  the  happiness  principle  has 
seemed  to  possess  a  kind  of  advantage  in  the  speculative  field, 
by  virtue,  of  its  unity  and  apparent  definiteness,  when  compared 
with  such  ideals  as  perfection  or  self-realization,  which  are  con- 
fessedly somewhat  vague  statements  of  what  the  self  should  do 
or  should  become,  yet  these  latter,  despite  this  acknowledged 
vagueness,  are  the  better  practical  norms.  Their  comparative 
value  as  practical  principles  may  be  illustrated  in  the  limited 
sphere  of  the  physical  life.  As  between  the  two  precepts,  (i) 
Seek  the  greatest  physical  satisfaction,  and  (2)  Seek  the  highest 
physical  development,  the  physiologist  will  not  hesitate  which  to 
recommend  as  an  end  for  practical  guidance.  At  the  same  time, 
he  will  have  no  doubt  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  purely  physical  nature  which  one  can  enjoy  will  de- 
pend upon,  and  keep  even  pace  with,  the  perfection  of  the  bodily 
organism.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  clamant  demands  of  certain 
appetites  which  press  for  immediate  satisfaction,  destroy  the 
true  perspective  of  the  life  of  feeling,  and  thus  cause  one  to  put 
in  hazard  the  greater  and  more  enduring  joys  of  life,  or  even  to 
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barter  them  irrevocably  for  transient  pleasures.  It  is  quite  as 
much  the  fact  that  knowledge,  to  be  practical  and  usable  for 
human  ends,  must  show  how  the  really  valuable  and  lasting 
affective  states  are  objectively  grounded,  what  are  their  springs 
and  sources  in  human  action. 

Here  belongs  also  the  so-called  'paradox  of  hedonism/S 
namely,  that  happiness  must  not  be  sought  directly,  or,  as  it  has  ) 
been  expressed,  that  'to  get  happiness  you  must  forget  it.'  Now  v 
all  that  this  mooted  paradox  means,  when  critically  examined,  is 
that  happiness  must  be  sought  through  the  appropriate  objective 
sources  and  channels,  and  with  the  same  absorption  of  interest  in 
the  means,  with  which  any  practical  end  is  sought.  Indeed,  it  needs 
to  be  insisted  that  it  is  a  paradox  which  holds  equally  through- 
out the  whole^range  of  man's  practical  aims,  and  that  not  only 
happiness,  but  also  all  other  ends  which  men  pursue,  must,  in  like 
manner,  be  forgotten  in  order  to  be  attained.  Thus,  the  honor 
and  respect  of  one's  fellow-men,  wealth,  and  even  spiritual  per- 
fection, must  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  very  real  sense,  if  they  are  to 
be  secured  in  large  measure.  Honor  and  respect  can  be  won 
only  when  one  forgets  all  about  winning  them,  and  is  completely 
absorbed  in  those  activities  in  which  are  developed  and  displayed 
the  qualities  to  which  alone  men  respond  with  these  sentiments. 
Wealth,  too,  is  found  equally  coy  to  immediate  approaches. 
Who  by  allowing  his  thought  to  dwell  upon  the  golden  pile  has 
ever  become  possessed  of  it  ?  Who,  rather,  has  won  wealth  who 
has  not  forgotten  the  end,  and  lost  himself  in  those  commercial 
and  business  activities  which  are  the  appointed  means  of  financial 
success  ?  The  miserly  instinct  is  fatal  to  large  achievement  in 
this  field.  Even  spiritual  perfection  is  no  exception  to  the  para- 
dox. '  Who  by  taking  thought  can  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature  ?' 
The  cubit  of  growth  is  only  added  to  character  in  the  current  of 
the  world's  activities,  in  self-forgetful  and  altruistic  endeavor. 

"  Es  bildet  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille, 

Sich  ein  Character  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt. ' ' 

In  fine,  it  is  seen  that,  out  of  all  these  paradoxes  of  our  prac- 
tical life,  the  '  paradox  of  hedonism '  has  been  chosen  as  scape- 
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goat  and  sent  forth  into  the  wilderness  of  polemics,  burdened 
with  the  sins  of  all  the  others.  Those  who  are  still  disturbed  by  it 
will  do  well  to  study  the  conduct  of  some  well-trained  child  of 
ten  or  twelve  years.  Such  a  child  has  already  learned  that,  if 
happiness  is  to  be  had  when  the  ordinary  sources  of  satisfaction 
fail,  as  on  a  rainy  day,  or  when  subject  to  unpleasant  moods,  one 
can  find  it  only  by  losing  oneself  in  some  absorbing  pursuit,  or 
by  seeking  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  other  members  of 
the  household.  The  child  that  has  been  wisely  trained  seeks 
happiness  under  these  conditions,  and  gets  it,  the  '  hedonistic 
paradox '  notwithstanding. 

This  explanation  was  due  to  a  much-abused  'paradox/  But 
the  permanent  truth  which  it  contains  is  seen  to  be  precisely  that 
upon  which  I  have  been  insisting — the  necessity  of  an  objective 
grounding  of  the  Good,  of  taking  into  account  its  active,  consti- 
tutive side.  It  may  be  justly  urged,  I  think,  that  the  question  at 
issue  is  largely  one  of  terminology.  Shall  the  Good,  as  ethical 
end,  be  limited  to  the  subjective,  affective,  evaluative  aspect  of 
experience,  or  shall  it  also  include  the  objective,  ideational,  consti- 
tutive aspect?  My  contention  is  that  it  should  include  both, 
and  that  both  classes  of  facts  covered  by  the  above  terms  fall 
under  the  single  notion. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  all  affective  states  arise  in 
strict  dependence  upon  the  functions  of  the  organism  concerned. 
But  it  is  possible  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  correlate  the  degree 
of  satisfaction  experienced  in  such  states  with  the  perfection  of 
the  activity,  so  that  perfection  becomes  the  objective  norm  of 
conduct,  and  the  constitutive  principle  of  the  Good.  Happiness 
and  perfection  (of  activity),  thus  brought  into  direct  and  organic 
relation,  appear  as  the  two  sides  of  the  shield,  or  as  the  two 
hemispheres  which  round  out  the  concept. 

The  physical  or  sensuous  feelings  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
are  obviously  dependent  upon  the  functioning  of  healthy  organs, 
or  of  a  healthy  organism.  Here  one  is  on  tolerably  firm  scien- 
tific ground  in  affirming  that,  in  the  long  run,  physical  satisfac- 
tion is  proportionate,  ceteris  paribus,  to  the  perfection  of  the 
bodily  organs.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  progress  towards  per- 
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fection  involves  an  increase  in  the  range,  as  well  as  in  the  degree, 
of  activity.  Certain  low  forms  of  animal  life,  like  the  amoeba, 
are  mere  masses  of  living  matter  with  no  differentiation  of  special 
organs  at  all.  Such  processes  as  digestion  are  processes  of  the 
whole  mass ;  nourishment  is  absorbed  by  one  part  as  readily  as 
by  another.  The  possible  activities  of  such  an  organism  are 
most  narrowly  limited,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  limitation  of 
the  capacity  for  feeling.  Ascending  in  the  scale  of  animal  life, 
one  finds  an  increasing  differentiation  and  specialization  of  func- 
tion, rendering  the  organism  capable,  through  this  '  physiological 
division  of  labor,'  of  a  wider  range  of  activity,  a  more  varied  diet, 
and  a  greater  choice  of  environment.  Through  the  high  degree 
of  specialization  of  his  nervous  system,  man  possesses  an  advan- 
tage over  the  lower  animals  in  all  these  respects.  He  is  not  only 
capable  of  adapting  himself  to  very  different  environments,  but, 
to  a  large  extent,  constructs  his  own  environment  out  of  the  raw 
materials  which  nature  supplies.  His  food  is  varied  to  a  degree 
without  parallel  among  the  lower  animals,  and  he  has  become 
master  of  so  many  means  of  locomotion  as  almost  to  transcend 
the  limits  of  space  and  time.  As  the  perfection  of  life,  measured 
by  the  capacity  for  varied  and  complex  functions,  increases,  the 
susceptibility  to  weal  or  woe  also  increases.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  capacity  for  merely  physical  enjoyment  and  physical  suf- 
fering, man  is  at  the  apex  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  idea  of  perfection  involves,  further,  the  development  of  those 
powers  and  the  exercise  of  those  functions  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  species  in  question.  Here  Aristotle's  analysis  has  not  been 
superseded.  Every  type  of  being  has  its  distinctive  function. 
That  of  man  cannot  be  found  either  in  the  life  of  vegetation  and 
growth,  or  in  that  of  sensuous  appetite,  both  of  which  man  shares 
with  lower  forms  of  life.  His  distinctive  function,  and  con-_ 
sequently  his  distinctive  excellence,  must  lie  in  his  rational 
nature.  Here  is  found  the  proper,  truly  human  perfection  and 
happiness.1  He  who  accepts  anything  less  takes  the  brute's 
portion,  not  the  man's.  And  is  it  not  possible  to  correlate  per- 
fection of  activity  and  happiness  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the 

1  Nico machean  Ethics,  Bk.  I,  ch.  vi. 
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physical  sphere  ?  So  far  as  experience  goes,  thought  seems  to 
be  satisfying  and  delightful  in  proportion  as  it  is  successful  in 
reaching  its  goal,  solving  its  problem,  and  gaining  its  longed-for 
insight.  To  be  sure,  we  recognize  that,  as  far  as  present  and 
personal  satisfaction  is  concerned,  the  visionary  or  mistaken 
thinker  may  experience  as  much  as  he  who  thinks  truly.  But  we 
always  mentally  reserve — and  rightly — for  such  an  one  the  pain 
of  disillusionment,  and  the  hard  clash  with  the  facts  of  the  actual 
order ;  and  for  the  other,  also,  the  ill  effects  of  his  wrong-headed 
views. 

The  law  of  development  which  states  that  an  increased  range  of 
activities  is  accompanied  by  increased  satisfaction  of  feeling,  holds 
good  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  physical  order.  Compare  the  satis- 
faction open  to  the  mind  which  has  many  and  varied  resources,  with 
that  of  the  mind  which  is  limited  to  a  narrow  range  of  ideas — the 
satisfaction  of  the  man  who  is  interested  in  art,  in  science  and  litera- 
ture, in  history  and  philosophy,  with  that  of  the  uncultured  man, 
or  even  of  a  narrow  specialist  who  has  but  one  interest.  The 
person  whose  interests  are  confined  to  a  single  field  is  capable  of 
a  full  intellectual  life,  and  so  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  in  only 
one  environment ;  while  the  person  of  wide  interests  is  at  home  in 
almost  any  environment.  For  such  an  one  all  nature  teems  with 
possibilities  of  satisfaction.  The  world  is  his  home,  and  he  can 
live  intellectually  in  any  climate.  And  just  as  it  is  the  function 
of  certain  of  the  higher  animals,  and  of  men  most  of  all,  to  create 
in  part  their  environment,  so  the  most  perfect  type  of  mind  is 
that  which  is  not  only  at  home  anywhere  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature,  but  which  also  by  its  own  productive  power  creates  its 
intellectual  environment,  and  thus  is  able  to  dwell  in  a  world  of 
truth  and  beauty  of  its  own  construction.  Such  a  mind,  even  if 
shut  out  from  the  intellectual  satisfaction  which  the  outer  world 
offers,  is  yet  ever  in  the  presence  of  fair  forms  and  beauteous 
prospects,  which  yield  unfailing  solace.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
Aristotle's  ideal  life  of  theoretic  and  contemplative  activity,  which 
for  him  was  both  the  most  perfect  and  the  happiest.  "  Feeling 
becomes  enlarged,  spread  out,  as  well  as  deepened  and  consoli- 
dated, by  the  development  of  representation,  imagination,  and 
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thought.  The  growth  of  ideation  is  thus  a  necessary  condition 
of  all  the  richer,  more  varied  emotive  experience." 

But  this  view  of  the  relation  and  correspondence  of  perfection 
and  happiness  assumes,  it  will  be  urged,  an  agreement  which 
cannot  be  proved  by  the  facts  of  human  experience,  but  is  even 
contradicted  by  certain  of  those  facts.  Especially  if  happiness 
be  admitted  as  psychologically  equal  to  pleasurable  feeling,  it  will 
be  said  that  the  greatest  quantum  of  such  feeling  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  found  in  the  lower,  the  sensuous  sphere.  While 
the  demands  of  the  ideal  of  perfection  point  clearly  to  the  devel- 
opment and  exercise  of  the  spiritual  nature,  may  not  the  claims 
of  happiness  lead  one  in  the  opposite  direction  ?  Thus  a  real 
dualism,  it  will  be  said,  makes  its  appearance.  The  two  princi- 
ples which  have  been  presented,  instead  of  being  both  alike  the 
dictates  of  one  master,  the  Good,  prove  to  be  the  commands  of 
two  ;  and  he  who  would  be  guided  by  both  may  well  be  re- 
buked by  that  old  but  none-the-less  valid  utterance,  "No  man 
can  serve  two  masters."  In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  must, 
first  of  all,  be  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  or 
scientific  demonstration  of  the  thesis  that  these  two  factors  of  the 
good  life  will  always  completely  coincide.  Their  ultimate  and 
complete  coincidence  is  certainly  matter  of  faith — faith  that 
the  world-order  is,  in  its  deepest  nature,  rational  and  moral.  I 
do  not  see  any  other  ground  on  which  one  can  escape  the  possi- 
bility of  an  awful  breach  between  duty  and  personal  interest. 

But  if  hope  of  a  complete  demonstration  must  be  abandoned, 
I  am  not  so  hopeless  of  the  case  if  one  attempt  the  more  modest 
task  of  seeking  only  to  present  considerations  which,  failing  of 
strict  proof,  yet  satisfy  the  judgment.  Such  is  the  nature,  it 
should  be  observed,  of  the  evidence  with  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  content  ourselves  upon  all  the  deeper  and  more  weighty 
concerns  of  life.  We  cannot  get  mathematical,  or  even  strictly 
logical  proof  in  any  of  the  practical  affairs  which  stand  closest 
to  our  interests.  But  if  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  concerning 

1  Sully,  The  Human  Mind,  Vol.  II,  p.  8l.  Cf.  also  p.  13  :  "  Our  life  of  feeling 
is  conditioned  to  a  larger  and  larger  extent  as  we  develop  by  processes  of  internal 
representation,  (recollection,  imagination)." 
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any  such  matter,  I  believe  there  is  evidence  that,  even  quantita- 
tively, the  pleasurable  feelings  which  attend  eleyated_thpughts, 
pure  affections,  and  ideal  and  altruistic  aims,  are_greater  Jhan 
those  found  in  the  sensuous  sphere.  If  no  a  priori  demonstration 
can  be  given,  the  empirical  and  historical  evidence  is,  I  think, 
far  stronger  than  is  commonly  admitted.  Indeed  it  seems,  to 
use  quasi  theological  language,  as  if  the  Devil  himself  must  have 
been  astounded  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  moralists  have 
been  inclined  to  give  up  the  case.  The  greater  intensity  which 
is  sometimes  claimed  for  the  sensuous  pleasures  is  far  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  their  brevity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pains 
which  often  precede  and  follow  them.  It  is  surely  a  weighty 
fact  that  out  of  the  whole  army  of  competent  witnesses — and  by 
competent,  I  simply  mean  those  who  have  had  adequate  experience 
of  both  kinds  of  pleasures — scarcely  a  single  one  can  be  found 
who  does  not  give  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  brevity  and  pet- 
tiness of  the  lower  as  compared  with  the  higher  pleasures,  qua 
pleasures,  and  without  regard  to  other  aspects  of  the  case.  This 
statement,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  psychological  attempt  to 
differentiate  happiness  from  pleasurable  feeling,  is  not  justified; 
and  that  if  happiness  is  defined,  not  as  the  '  sum  of  pleasures/  but 
as  their  '  harmony,'  this  definition  can  only  mean  that  there  are 
pleasures  of  harmony ;  i.  e.,  that  the  feeling  of  the  harmonious 
activity  of  all  the  powers  of  the  self  is  psychologically  a  feeling  of 
pleasure.  But. this  is  a  question  for  the  psychologists  to  decide. 
All  that  I  am  concerned  in  maintaining  is  that,  whatever  the 
verdict  of  the  psychologists,  a  person  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  to  any  one  who  chooses  the  brute's  portion  of  satisfac- 
tion instead  of  the  man's,  that  he  is  taking  the  smaller  portion. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  immediate  impulses  and  desires  is  not  an 
ultimate  or  absolute  sacrifice.  It  is  'dying  to  live.'  And  the 
renewed  life  which  follows  such  a  death  is  a  fuller,  richer,  and 
more  abundant  life  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  ideation.  From  this 
point  of  view,  idealistic  and  altruistic  aims  are  abundantly  vindi- 
cated. They  tend  more  completely  than  anything  else  to  lift 
the  individual  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  private  interests  which 
foster  both  anxiety  and  ennui,  to  free  him  from  those  petty  jeal- 
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ousies  and  selfish  pains  which  so  sorely  distress  mankind,  and  to 
place  him  where  all  his  powers  will  be  challenged  to  the  most 
perfect  development.  With  a  devotion  and  self-abandonment 
akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  deeply  religious  nature,  the  ethical 
idealist  may  live  so  constantly  in  the  presence  of  these  aims  that 
he  receives  from  them  a  joy  unequalled  by  any  other.  In  devo- 
tion to  duty  he  experiences  the  truth  of  Wordworth's  lines  :  — 

"  Stern  lawgiver  !     Yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead' s  most  benignant  grace, 
Nor  is  there  anything  so  fair, 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face." 

V 

Yet  all  of  these  ideal   aims  which  are  pursued  can  be  shown  to  4 
be  reducible,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  ideals  of  happiness  and  per- 
fection.    The  Good,  as  ethical  end,  or  ideal,  finds  its  consumma- 
tion in  a  blessed  and  perfected  humanity. 

The  question  of  the  motivation  of  conduct,  and  with  it  '  psycho- 
logical hedonism,'  demands  a  word.  And  just  here  the  value  of 
this  '  double-aspect '  theory  for  which  I  am  contending,  is  evi- 
dent in  that  it  explains  the  facts  of  human  conduct.  What  is 
the  object  of  desire  ?  What  is  the  conceived  end  which  moves 
to  action,  and  furnishes  the  dynamic  principle  of  conduct? 
While  '  psychological  hedonism  '  has  been  pretty  generally  aban- 
doned, as  being  an  inadequate  answer  to  the  problem,  it  has 
never  been  shown  that  pleasure  itself  is  not  an  object  of  desire 
among  others.  Indeed,  just  this  appears  to  be  the  case.  The 
end  is  conceived,  sometimes  as  pleasure,  sometimes  as  an  object  or 
activity,  without  conscious  reference  to  the  pleasure  which  may 
be  found  in  the  pursuit  of  the  object  or  in  the  exercise  of  the 
activity.  It  is  now  the  affective,  now  the  ideational  side ;  at  one 
time  the  conceived  pleasure,  at  another  the  interest  in  the  object- 
ive end,  which  is  the  dynamic  of  conduct.  Any  explanation  of 
motivation  which  ignores  either  the  one  side  or  the  other,  is  in- 
adequate because  it  does  not  reckon  with  all  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness which  are  germane  to  the  inquiry. 

At  still  another  point  is  appeal  actually  made  to  both  sides  of 
the  concept,  namely,  in  deciding  between  certain  alternative 
courses  of  conduct.  I  have  strongly  insisted  upon  the  superior 
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value  of  perfection  over  happiness  as  a  practical  norm,  as  an  ideal 
of  conduct,  and  a  goal  of  ethical  striving.  But  this  advantage, 
I  which  is  a  very  real  one,  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the 
\  fact  that  there  are  frequent  cases  when  appeal  has  to  be  made 
directly  and  solely  to  the  comparative  pains  and  pleasures  in- 
volved in  two  alternative  lines  of  conduct,  in  order  to  choose 
{ between  them,  and  to  determine  the  path  of  duty.  One  could 
( enumerate  many  instances  of  this  kind.  For  example,  of  two 
cases  of  need,  distinguishable  only  by  the  degree  of  suffering  in- 
volved, which  ought  I  to  relieve  first  ?  Or  which  shall  I  leave 
altogether  without  aid,  if  I  can  not  relieve  both,  and  am  therefore 
compelled  to  choose  between  them  ?  Of  two  pleasures,  indiffer- 
ent save  in  degree,  that  I  may  give  to  friends,  which  ought  I  to 
confer  ?  Clearly  in  such  cases  my  conduct  is  determined  by  an 
estimate  of  the  relative  pains  and  pleasures  involved,  and  no  cri- 
terion of  perfection,  or  of  any  other  sort,  can  apply.  But  the 
acts  in  question  are  a  part  of  conduct,  are  '  consciously  purpo- 
sive '  acts,  and  must  be  explained  by  one's  theory.  Only  by  ac- 
cepting the  good  as  having  two  sides  or  aspects,  can  all  the  facts 
which  demand  explanation  be  successfully  dealt  with. 

And  this  view  suggests  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  final 
synthesis  of  the  two  classes  of  facts  with  which  I  have  thus  far 
been  dealing.  Is  it  possible  to  overcome  the  kind  of  dualism  in 
the  concept  of  the  Good  which  has  appeared  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
(  cussion  ?  Can  a  still  higher  principle  be  found,  capable  of  bring- 
i  ing  both  happiness  and  perfection  into  synthetic  unity?  My 
answer  is  that  no  such  unity  can  be  found,  save  in  the  concrete 
life  of  the  self,  or  of  the  moral  person.  But  this  is  precisely  that 
unity  which  it  is  the  task  of  ethical  science  to  break  up  and  sub- 
ject to  analysis ;  just  as  it  is  the  task  of  psychology  to  subject  to 
analysis  the  psychical  processes,  which  also  have  their  unity  in 
the  concrete  mental  life  of  each  individual.  It  is  the  Good  of 
man  with  which  the  concept  has  to  do.  In  treating  it,  we  have 
to  discover  what  are  the  ultimate  elements,  or  essential  features,  of 
that  life  to  which  the  term  can  be  applied.  And  when  critically 
examined,  it  is  found  to  yield  an  element  of  feeling,  which  I  have 
described  as  the  subjective,  passive,  affective,  and  evaluative  side 
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of  the  concept,  and,  corresponding  to  this,  and  in  organic  relation  x 
to  it,  another  factor  which  may  be  called  the  objective,  active, 
ideational,  and  constitutive  side.     These  may  be  further  summar- 
ized and  described  as  respectively  the  elements  of  happiness  and  of 
perfection.     To  neglect  either  one  is  to  neglect  an  essential  aspect 
of  the  ethical  ideal.     To  attempt  a  deeper  unity  is  but  to  point  to 
that  actual,  concrete  life  of  personality,  in  which  they  are  indeed 
embodied  and  united,  but  which,  viewed  merely  as  a  unity,  yields 
no  insight  for  the  science  of  ethics,  as  it  yields  none  for  psychol- 
ogy.    If,  then,  personality  be  employed  to  express  the  ethical 
ideal,  it  remains  barren  until  it  is  subjected  to  analysis.     And, 
when  analyzed,  it  yields  the  familiar  dualism  of  sensibility,  or  feel- 
ing, and  intellect,  or  reason,  the  relations  and  respective  claims 
of  which  still  remain  to  be  determined  and  adjusted.     For  scien- 
tific purposes,  therefore,  it  offers  at  most  a  merely  formal  unity  \ 
like  that  of  the  general  notion  of  the  Good.     One  is  still  left" 
with  a  '.double-aspect'  theory,  which,  in  the  sense  expounded,  \ 
must  be  permanent  because   based    upon   psychological    facts. J 
The  dualism  is  not,  however,  intolerable  to  thought,  since  the 
two  series  of  facts  are  seen  to  stand  in  a  direct  and  organic  relation 
the  one  to  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  to  point  out  that  the  Good  is  but  one 
of  the  fundamental  ethical  concepts,  and  does  not  of  itself  yield  a 
complete  and  rounded  ethical  theory.  While  it  is  the  primary 
concept,  which  must  in  a  sense  be  the  key  to  all  the  others,  the 
notions  of  duty,  virtue,  moral  law,  and  freedom,  must  all  be 
pressed  for  their  meaning  if  one  is  to  explain  all  our  moral  judg- 
ments in  an  articulated  system  of  thought.  That  the  Good,  or" 
ethical  end,  is  the  basal  concept  is  indicated  in  part  by  the  fact 
that,  were  there  no  good  of  happiness  and  perfection,  the  idea  of 
slutyjwould  be  meaningless.  Apart  from  some  good  to  be  won 
or  lost,  the  sense  of  obligation,  however  strong  it  might  be,  or 
however  imperative  its  utterances,  could  never  be  rationally  jus- 
tified. Only  in  a  thoroughly  teleological  view  can  thought  find 
rest. 

WALTER  G.  EVERETT. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 


DISCUSSION. 


THE    REAL    ISSUE    IN    'THE    CONCEPTION    OF    GOD.' 

THE  very  full  and  careful  notice  of  the  book  bearing  the  above- 
quoted  title,  in  the  May  number  of  the  REVIEW,  repeats  an  omission 
which,  singularly  enough,  has  been  made  in  every  important  account 
thus  far  given  of  the  work.  This  omission,  unfortunately,  is  of  the 
very  kernel  of  my  own  contribution  to  the  discussion  recorded  in  the 
volume.  I  can  hardly  avoid  the  suspicion  that  its  happening  must  be 
due,  at  least  in  part,  to  some  serious  defect  in  my  method  of  state- 
ment ;  for  the  omission  has  been  made  in  common  by  such  capable 
writers  as  President  Schurman,  Professor  Charles  Carroll  Everett,  Pro- 
fessor James  Seth,  and  the  pungent  if  not  judicial  reviewer  in  the 
New  York  Nation.  It  is  therefore  with  satisfaction,  as  well  as  with 
thanks,  that  I  avail  myself  of  the  space  here  kindly  granted  me  by  the 
editors  of  the  REVIEW,  to  make  a  restatement  of  the  matter  omitted. 

The  omission  amounts  to  a  complete  misstatement  of  the  case  really 
at  issue  between  Professor  Royce  and  me.  It  results  in  leaving  the 
impression  that  I  do  nothing  more  than  confront  his  acutely -argued 
theory  of  Monistic  Idealism  with  the  inertia  of  traditional  prejudices, 
bedded  in  moral  common -sense.  In  his  Supplementary  Essay,  Pro- 
fessor Royce  himself  represents  the  case  in  this  light.  He  says  (p. 
1 36)  :  ' '  The  antithesis  between  Monistic  Idealism  and  Ethical  Individ- 
ualism [italics  mine]  upon  which  Professor  Howison  ...  has  laid 
such  stress,  reveals  ...  a  very  deep  and  instructive  antinomy  of 
Reason."  Still  more  explicitly  (p.  220):  "The  antinomy  .  .  . 
has  appeared  thus  far  as  [italics  again  mine]  an  antinomy  between  the 
claims  of  theory  and  the  presuppositions  of  ethics. ' '  Finally,  in  his 
Replies  to  Criticisms,  he  recurs  to  this  'antinomy,'  and  (p.  329) 
states  it  with  technical  formality  as  follows  : 


"THESIS. 

"The  entire  world  of  truth,  natural 
and  ethical,  must  be  present  in  the  unity 
of  a  single  Absolute  Consciousness. 

"The  world  of  truth,  for  the  reasons 
developed  in  Part  First  of  this  paper, 
must  constitute  an  Organic  Whole  of 
Fact,  realizing  ideas.  Otherwise,  there 
would  be  relations  of  ideas  and  facts 


"ANTITHESIS. 

"The  .  .  .  moral  world  demands  a 
real  Variety  of  Individuals, — such  .  .  . 
as  cannot  be  present  in  the  unity  of  any 
single  consciousness. 

"Moral  relations  are  relations  of  indi- 
viduals, who  are  free  as  to  their  will,  and 
independent  both  of  one  another  and  of 
any  whole  of  reality  to  which  they  be- 
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which  were  real  relations,  and  which 
yet  transcended  all  consciousness.  Such 
real  relations,  as  transcendent  '  things  in 
themselves,'  prove  to  be  meaningless. 
Hence  the  Thesis  is  established." 


long.  Such  independence  implies  .  .  . 
separateness,  and  forbids  the  .  .  .  indi- 
viduals to  be  the  mere  fulfilment  ...  of 
ideas  of  any  one  being.  Hence  the  in- 
dividuals cannot  be  contained  in  any 
single  unity  of  consciousness ;  and  the 
Antithesis  is  proved. ' ' 


With  the  thesis  and  antithesis  formulated  in  just  this  fashion,  it  is 
made  to  appear  as  if  I  only  deny  the  thesis  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
ethical  world.  It  seems  to  be  implied  that  I  must  perforce  admit  the 
argument  in  proof  of  the  thesis,  and  therefore  must  admit  the  thesis 
too,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  <  natural '  world  (by  which  I  presume 
the  theoretical  is  meant).  The  implication  is,  in  any  case,  that  if  I 
do  not  outright  admit  the  thesis  in  its  theoretical  bearing,  I  have  at 
any  rate  neglected  to  call  it  in  question  or  to  challenge  its  proof. 

It  would  not  surprise  me  if  this  piece  of  dialectical  technics  should 
turn  out  to  have  been  quite  as  much  responsible  for  the  general  over- 
looking of  my  central  contention  as  any  defect  in  my  former  method 
of  statement.  A  presentation  could  hardly  be  more  misleading,  as  to 
the  main  matter  really  in  dispute.  Yet  in  the  published  volume  I 
have  taken  special  pains  to  forestall,  if  possible,  this  misleading  im- 
pression. In  the  '  Introduction '  it  is  said  (p.  xxxv)  :  "Professor 
Howison's  point  is  not  at  all  to  set  the  moral  consciousness,  simply  as 
a  '  categorical  imperative, '  at  odds  with  the  theoretical,  and  merely 
have  the  '  heart '  breathe  defiance  to  the  '  intellect. '  ....  His  posi- 
tion is  by  no  means  correctly  apprehended  as  one  side  of  '  an  anti- 
nomy between  the  claims  of  theory  and  the  presuppositions  of  ethics. ' 
Ethics  for  him,  as  for  Professor  Royce,  can  have  no  valid  presupposi- 
tions except  such  as  find  their  place  in  a  totally  coherent,  totally  em- 
bracing theoretical  view.  His  position  is  that  of  a  side  in  a  contro- 
versy between  two  schemes  of  theory."  But  the  same  thing  had 
already  been  set  forth  in  the  body  of  my  part  of  the  discussion.  On 
page  106,  reliance  on  the  'warnings  of  moral  common-sense,'  as  a 
basis  for  philosophizing,  is  expressly  repudiated.  Speaking  of  our  in- 
stinctive moral  sense  as  indicating  the  reality  of  many  independent 
self-active  minds,  I  there  say :  ' '  By  spontaneous  moral  sense  we 
doubtless  believe,  indeed,  that  we  are  each  entirely  real,  and  a  seat  of 
inalienable  rights  ;  .  .  .  this  feeling  of  rights,  though  it  be  no  more 
than  a  resentment  at  intrusion,  points  directly  to  our  belief  that  there 
are  other  beings  as  unreservedly  real  as  we,  with  rights  alike  inaliena- 
ble, who  lay  us  under  duty.  Still,  [the  italics  here  are  new]  this  un- 
comprehended  instinct,  ethical  though  it  be,  is  not  philosophy .  Until  we 
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shall  have  learned  how  to  give  it  in  some  way  the  authority  of  rational 
insight,  we  have  no  right  to  its  effects  when  we  are  proceeding  as  think- 
ers ;  so  far  as  we  merely  accept  them,  we  do  not  THINK,  we  only  feel" 
In  short,  as  I  remind  the  reader  in  a  footnote  to  p.  181,  the  soul's  in- 
stinctive allegiance  to  its  membership  in  the  '  City  of  God '  I  use  only 
as  "a  stubborn  Warning  that  any  logical  system  which  fails  to  sat- 
isfy it  is  defective,  and  requires  revision. ' '  At  the  critical  juncture  of 
my  discussion,  I  say  (p.  123)  :  ''The  religious  reason  firmly  avers 
there  must  be  some  flaw  in  such  philosophizing,  and,  in  the  name  of 
all  reason,  protests  against  the  claim  that  this  [monistic]  conception  of 
God  is  '  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  reflective  philosophy. '  ' '  And 
thereupon  I  proceed  at  once  to  point  out  precisely  what  the  flaw  in 
the  argument  for  Monistic  Idealism  is ;  precisely  where  in  the  argu- 
mentative process  it  is  found  ;  and  precisely  what  its  causes  were  in 
Kant's  misconstruction  of  his  own  principles  of  '  critical '  Idealism. 

So  far,  then,  from  my  difference  with  Professor  Royce  being  simply 
a  dissent  from  his  results,  backed  up  merely  by  an  appeal  against  them 
to  our  moral  sense — so  far  from  its  being  merely  the  obstinate  assump- 
tion of  an  '  ethical '  standpoint  antagonistic  to  his  '  philosophical '  or 
'  theoretical '  position — it  is,  rather,  expressly  a  dissent  from  his  argu- 
ment, from  his  whole  scheme  and  method  of  proof.  In  brief,  it  is  a 
philosophical,  a  theoretical  difference.  It  begins,  to  be  sure,  by  call- 
ing attention  to  his  results,  and  to  the  offense  these  give  to  moral 
ideals,  the  profoundest  religious  feelings  developed  in  the  ascending 
course  of  human  history  thus  far ;  but,  this  once  done,  it  proceeds 
directly  to  a  critical  examination  and  valuation,  both  positive  and 
negative,  of  his  argument.  My  real  difference  with  him  thus  comes 
out  of  a  rigorous  analysis  of  that  argument,  resolving  it  (p.  120)  into 
its  two  main  premises :  ( i )  "  That  no  conception  of  God  can  have 
any  philosophical  value  unless  it  can  be  proved  real,  or,  in  other 
words,  unless  it  is  the  conception  that  of  itself  proves  God  to  exist ;  and 
(2)  that  the  conception  [offered  by  Professor  Royce  and  other  mon- 
ists]  is  the  only  conception  that  can  thus  prove  its  reality. "  It  is 
precisely  in  denying  the  validity  of  this  second  premise  that  the  vital 
point  of  my  dissent  consists.  Thus  (p.  120):  The  first,  ...  no- 
body with  a  proper  training  in  philosophy  would  deny.  The  second 
has  a  very  different  standing,  and  I  take  but  little  risk,  I  am  sure, 
when  I  question  its  truth  entirely. ' ' 

The  remainder  of  my  discussion  (pp.  120-127)  is  spent  in  bring- 
ing out  the  philosophical  warrant  for  the  denial  of  this  premise.  I 
point  out  the  fact  that  any  apparent  force  the  premise  may  have  comes 
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from  the  Kantian  and  post -Kantian  tenet  that  every  object  of  knowl- 
edge must  fall  within  the  compass  of 'the  knower's  'possible  experi- 
ence ;  '  or,  as  the  technical  expression  is,  must  remain  '  immanent ' 
within  the  subject's  being,  and  can  by  no  means  ever  be  '  transcen- 
dent '  of  this.  I  then  proceed  to  attack  this  now  time-honored  as- 
sumption, and  to  indicate  wherein  it  is  destitute  of  warrant.  I 
suggest  the  steps  for  showing  that  the  proofs  of  it  supposed  to  be 
furnished  in  the  course  of  Kant's  ^Esthetic  and  Analytic  (chiefly  in 
the  famous  Deduction  and  Schematization  of  the  Categories'}  are  unmis- 
takably fallacious. 

Finally,  I  go  on  (pp.  125-127)  to  indicate  the  several  steps,  men- 
tioning each  specifically,  by  which  having  gone  '  back  to  Kant '  out 
of  the  crooked  bye-paths  wandered  into  under  the  misguidance  of 
Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel,  we  may  still,  now  at  last,  advance  '  be- 
yond Kant '  in  the  '  main  highway '  to  which  he  really  introduced 
human  thinking ;  a  highway  genuinely  '  critical, '  and  genuinely  con- 
tinuative  (by  a  theoretical  fulfilment)  of  the  moral  philosophy  which 
he  did  so  much  to  establish, — genuinely  continuative,  because  it  will 
abide  in  maintaining  the  reality  of  that  '  Kingdom  of  Ends, '  that 
Divine  republic  of  autonomous  Persons,  which  is  at  once  the  spring 
and  the  goal  of  Kant's  philosophy,  and  yet  will  vindicate  this,  not 
simply  by  showing  that  our  consciousness  of  duty  commits  us  to  it  ir- 
retrievably, but  by  bringing  to  light  the  truth  that  this  '  City  of  God  ' 
is  itself  the  only  sufficient  condition  of  knowledge  ;  that  the  certainty 
of  it  is  just  as  strictly  presupposed  in  every  cognition  that  surmounts 
the  suspicion  of  subjective  illusion,  as  the  certainty  of  the  union  of 
time  and  space  with  the  categories  is  presupposed  in  the  formation  of 
any  '  object '  of  subjective  experience  and  any  judgment  a  priori  con- 
cerning the  order  of  such  objects ;  in  fine,  that  the  unweakened  word 
'  objective,'  and  the  equivalent  word  'true,'  can  have  no  valid  mean- 
ing except  as  marking  the  a  priori  collective  consensus  of  an  abso- 
lutely total  society  of  minds,  independent  and  yet  disinterested  and 
harmonizing. 

Let  us  look  at  the  proclaimed  '  antinomy '  as  my  view  now  ex- 
plained would  present  it.  It  would  run  : 


THESIS. 

The  world  of  Truth,  including  truths 
of  fact  and  law  as  well  as  truths  of  value 
and  conduct,  springs,  as  a  whole  and  in 
every  part,  from  the  world  of  self-active  in- 
telligences ;  presupposes,  and  in  its  whole- 


ANTITHESIS. 

The  world  of  Truth,  including  truths 
of  value  and  conduct  as  well  as  truths  of 
fact  and  law,  cannot  spring,  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  any  part,  from  a  world  of 
many  self- active  intelligences,  but  pro- 
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ness  is,  a  Plurality  of  such  strictly  free 
minds,  and  cannot  be  contained  in  the 
unity  of  any  Single  Consciousness. 


hibits  a  Plurality  of  such  strictly  free 
minds,  and  can  only  be  contained  in  the 
unity  of  a  single  Absolute  Consciousness. 


The  thesis  is  my  position,  the  antithesis  is  Professor  Royce's.  The 
antinomy  is  now  genuine, — exact  and  whole.  I  solve  it  by  pointing 
out  the  illusion — a  case  of  Kant's  '  trans scendentaler  Schein  ' — at  the 
bottom  of  the  supposed  proof  of  the  antithesis.  The  required  unity 
in  the  world  of  the  surviving  thesis  is  found  in  the  rational  nature 
characteristic  of  each  conscious  Self.  It  is  the  Unity  of  Harmony  de- 
manded by  the  problem,  not  the  fatal  Unit  of  Experience  which  the 
survival  of  the  antithesis  would  give,  and  which  would  make  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  impossible — the  reconciliation  of  God,  Freedom, 
and  Immortality. 

G.  H.  HOWISON. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


REVIEWS   OF   BOOKS. 

Geschichte  des   Idealismus.      Von    OTTO   WILLMANN,    Professor 
der  Philosophic  und  Padagogik  an  der  Deutschen  Universitat  in 
Prag.     Dritter  Band.     Der  Idealismus  der  Neuzeit.     Braunschweig, 
Friedrich  Vieweg  und  Sohn,  1897. — pp.  vi,  961. 
The  standpoint  and  method  of  this  voluminous  work,  which,  in  its 
three  volumes,  fills  over  twenty-three  hundred  pages,  have  been  suffi- 
ciently set  forth  in  former  notices  in  this  REVIEW  (see  vol.  iv,  p.  539, 
and  vol.  vi,  p.  661).     It  remains  for  this  notice  of  the  third  volume 
to  consider  the  treatment  accorded  to  modern  philosophy  by  an  author 
who  measures  all  thinkers  by  the  standard  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  author  finds  this,  for  the  most  part,  a 
highly  discouraging  period  in  human  thought.  While  the  Renaissance 
showed  hopeful  tendencies  in  the  revival  of  Pythagoreanism,  Platon- 
ism,  Aristotelianism,  and  Augustinianism,  these  were  unfortunately 
crowded  aside  by  the  new  movement  initiated  by  Descartes.  For, 
although  Descartes  had  much  to  say  of  '  ideas,'  his  idealism  was  hope- 
lessly vitiated  by  its  subjective  character,  and  although  Leibnitz  had 
some  acquaintance  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  which  mitigated  his 
offences  against  realism,  he  was,  after  all,  too  much  affected  by  nom- 
inalism and  the  modern  spirit  of  individualism  to  escape  the  author's 
condemnation.  Nominalism  and  individualism  are,  indeed,  the  mov- 
ing springs  in  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  system  of 
Kant,  which  has  autonomy  as  its  central  principle  alike  in  knowledge, 
in  morality,  and  in  aesthetic  appreciation,  is  but  the  culmination  of 
these  perverse  and  abhorrent  tendencies  of  the  modern  age.  It  is 
only  with  the  advent  of  the  historic  spirit  and  of  the  newly -awakened 
love  for  antiquity,  which  mark  the  thought  of  the  romanticists  and 
idealists  at  the  opening  of  this  century,  that  a  gleam  of  returning  rea- 
son is  recognized,  and  a  sympathetic  judgment  recorded. 

If  we  are  to  judge  Professor  Willmann  out  of  his  own  mouth,  the 
first  query  which  naturally  arises  is  :  "  Has  the  author  himself  shown 
the  historic  spirit,  the  want  of  which  he  so  severely  criticises  in  the 
leaders  of  the  Aufklarung  /"  A  history  of  idealism  might  conceiv- 
ably be  written  from  either  of  two  standpoints,  according  as  the  term 
'  idealism  '  is  understood  in  a  technical  or  in  a  broader  sense.  For  the 
former  standpoint,  the  author's  treatment  ranges  too  far  afield.  For 
the  latter  standpoint,  it  shows  too  little  appreciation  of  the  spirit  which 
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wrought  in  the  idealism  of  Plato,  or  even  in  that  of  the  schoolmen,  as 
contrasted  with  the  formulation  which  they  found  for  their  convictions. 
For  Plato's  aim  was  to  provide  some  conceptual  formulation  of  the 
conviction  that  the  spiritual  values  are  real.  The  particular  form  in 
which  he  cast  his  system  was  due  largely  to  the  social,  political,  and 
religious  conditions  of  his  time.  The  values  in  his  world  were  pri- 
marily those  of  the  organic  state,  in  which  the  individual  participated, 
and  so  found  that  harmony  of  life  which  bulked  so  largely  in  '  The 
Good. '  The  historian  of  idealism  in  the  modern  age  must  then  ask, 
first  of  all :  "  What  has  the  modern  spirit  valued  most  ?  ' '  and  then  : 
' '  How  has  it  sought  to  state  its  valuations  ?  "  To  one  who  approaches 
the  subject  from  this  standpoint,  modern  philosophy  will  disclose  no  lack 
of  genuine  idealism.  The  content  has  changed,  but  what  harmony  and 
participation  in  a  universal  organic  world  of  social  and  intellectual  re- 
lations, was  to  the  Greek,  freedom  and  individuality,  intellectual, 
political,  and  moral,  are  to  the  modern,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
Locke,  Spinoza,  Rousseau,  Kant,  are  spiritual  heirs  of  those  who  have 
valued  highest  the  ideal  goods. 

These  writers,  however,  excite  in  our  author  only  contempt  for  their 
ignorance  of  the  scholastic  systems,  or  abhorrence  for  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  their  sophistry.  Spinoza  and  Kant  are  selected  to  be 
especially  the  vessels  of  his  wrath.  Spinoza's  doctrine  "is  crass 
syncretism  without  any  organic  character,  devoid  of  all  mysticism, 
alien  and  hostile  to  religion"  (p.  284).  It  was  his  attacks  on 
religion  that  gave  this  ljudische  Sophist'  his  historical  eminence. 
Autonomy  is  the  center  of  his  system,  which  might  better  be  called 
autotheism  than  atheism  (pp.  285-291).  Willmann  is  right,  indeed, 
in  supposing  that  individualism  is  a  prominent  factor  in  Spinoza. 
But  he  fails  to  detect  the  significance  of  that  spirit  which  was  manifest 
not  merely  in  Spinoza,  but  in  his  contemporary  Geulincx,  and  in  the 
sturdy  political  convictions  of  Calvinistic  Puritans, — the  spirit  by  which 
the  individual  felt  himself  strong  because  reenforced  by  the  universal, 
on  which  alone  he  relied,  and  to  which  in  other  moments  he  felt 
relations  of  absolute  dependence. 

In  his  discussion  of  Kant,  as  indeed  of  many  of  the  authors  treated, 
Willmann  shows  much  acuteness.  Some  of  his  criticisms,  however,  are 
quite  beside  the  mark,  as,  for  example,  much  of  his  discussion  of  Kant's 
-view  of  the  categories,  in  which  Willmann  apparently  fails  to  grasp  the 
conception  of  the  critical  method.  Others,  as,  for  example,  his  pro- 
posed addition  to  Kant's  antinomies,  of  four  more  dealing  with  the 
ding  an  sich  under  the  four  categories  of  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and 
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modality  (p.  450  f),  are  pertinent  and  witty.  No  doubt  there  are 
opportunities  enough  for  destructive  criticism  in  Kant's  repetitious 
expression  and  pedantic  formulation  ;  there  are  numerous  implicit  or 
even  explicit  contradictions  in  the  thought ;  but  it  is  surely  a  more 
scientific,  not  to  say  historic,  method  to  give  some  psychological  or 
historical  explanation  for  these,  than  to  set  them  down  as  sophistry, 
which  is  our  author's  favorite  practice.  Even  Kant's  moral  theory  is 
brought  under  this  reproach.  For  in  his  leading  principle  of  auto- 
nomy Kant  but  says,  "  Good  is  what  I  command  myself."  It  is  the 
old  sophistic  principle  that  good  is  what  we  make  such.  Kant  has 
but  substituted  for  the  enjoying  self  of  hedonism  an  autocratic  self, 
which  is  given  authority  to  evolve  the  whole  moral  world  from  its  own 
resources  (p.  398).  It  would  doubtless  be  in  point  to  show  that  Kant's 
intelligible  self  is  too  individualistically  conceived,  and  that  the  roman- 
ticists' development  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ego  showed  one  aspect 
of  the  defect  in  the  principle  ;  but  to  fail  to  see  any  value  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  autonomy  is  to  be  blind  to  the  deepest  significance  of  the 
moral  consciousness,  as  well  as  to  the  significance  of  the  century  of 
struggle  for  political  and  intellectual  liberty. 

Coming  now  to  the  present  century,  in  which  the  author  finds  more 
to  approve,  Hegel  is  described  as  essentially  the  representative  of  the 
political  restoration,  as  Kant  and  Rousseau  represented  the  forces  of 
revolution.  Hegel's  logic,  indeed,  is  extreme  realism,  but  his  moral 
system  and  his  appreciation  for  history  and  the  antique  are  valuable 
elements.  Herbart  stands  for  a  renewal  of  nominalism.  Platonic 
and  Aristotelian  views  find  expression  in  Goethe  and  Schiller  as  well 
as  in  more  technical  expositions ;  but  among  all  his  contemporaries, 
who,  in  spite  of  their  partial  knowledge  of  a  better  way,  still  have,  I 
suppose,  too  much  of  the  fatal  intoxication  of  the  modern  spirit,  it 
is  Trendelenburg  who  shows  best  appreciation  of  Aristotle's  organic 
standpoint,  and  to  him  Willmann  would  apply  the  dictum  which  Ar- 
istotle uttered  with  regard  to  Anaxagoras  :  "  He  was  the  only  sober 
man  among  many  drunken. ' ' 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapters  are  those  in  which  the  author 
traces  the  various  factors  which  have  entered  into  the  more  organic 
systems  of  this  century,  and  the  concluding  chapter,  in  which  the 
social  tendencies  of  the  day  are  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  nationalism  of  the  day  is  shown 
to  be  a  divisive  as  well  as  an  integrating  force,  and  a  characteristic 
bit  of  satire  is  directed  against  the  suggestion  of  Rodbertus,  that  the 
knot  of  the  social  question  may  be  cut  by  ' '  a  German  Emperor,  who 
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will  not  merely,  like  the  great  Macedonian,  cross  the  Indus,  but  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang  as  well,  at  the  head  of  the  entire  European  force,  and 
so  solve  the  international  question  also" — a  suggestion  made  in 
1879,  but  given  fresh  pertinence  by  recent  events.  ' '  Whether, ' '  com- 
ments Willmann,  grimly,  "  he  will  also  have  himself  declared  the  son 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  is  not  stated,  but  at  all  events  he  will  have  pre- 
viously corrected  the  'mistake  in  the  world's  history,'  /'.  e.,  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  by  establishing  a  cultus  which  shall  have 
as  its  object  the  organ  of  the  world-spirit  (the  monarch)." 

J.  H.  TUFTS. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Aristotle  and  the  Earlier  Peripatetics.  Being  a  translation  from 
Zeller's  '  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks. '  By  B.  F.  C.  COSTELLOE,  M.  A., 
and  J.  H.  MUIRHEAD,  M.  A.  In  two  volumes.  London  and  New 
York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co,  1897. — pp.  xi,  520;  viii,  512. 
The  translation  of  Zeller's  volume  on  Aristotle  (being  Th.  II, 
Abth.  ii)  now  completes  as  far  as  the  account  of  Neo-Platonism  and 
the  revival  of  scepticism  the  English  version  of  his  classic  Philosophic 
der  Griechen.  The  German  is  published  in  five  volumes  (of  which 
this  is  vol.  iv ;  vol.  v  is  still  untranslated) ,  while  the  English  occu- 
pies eight  volumes  and  is  somewhat  curtailed,  the  English  volumes 
being  considerably  smaller  in  form.  The  two  volumes  now  published 
on  Aristotle  have,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  the  writer,  been  delayed 
for  seventeen  -years.  They  were  announced  to  appear  from  the  press  of 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  in  1880.  The  translation  is  made 
from  the  third  (1879,  the  latest)  edition  of  the  German.  The  trans- 
lators tell  us  in  their  preface  that  Mr.  Costelloe  is  responsible  for  the 
first  seven  and  the  last  three  chapters.  Mr.  Muirhead  is  responsible 
for  the  middle  portion.  Both  translators,  however,  have  revised  the 
sheets,  and  there  is  no  discernible  difference  in  the  excellence  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  version.  They  have  condensed  certain  of  the 
footnotes  where  they  believed  it  could  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
work.  They  have  provided  only  a  meagre  index  (4  pages ;  the  two 
volumes  on  the  Pre-Socratics  have  an  index  of  25  pages),  in  the  belief 
that  the  very  full  table  of  contents  and  Zeller's  systematic  method  of 
handling  his  subject  would  enable  readers  generally  to  use  the  book 
with  ease.  In  spite  of  these  explanations,  one  is  inclined  to  protest 
against  the  omission.  Where  a  work  covers  so  vast  a  field  and  em- 
braces such  a  variety  of  details,  every  reader  would  be  greatly  helped 
by  a  carefully  prepared  pathfinder.  The  book  will  be  used  for  the 
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most  part  as  a  work  of  reference,  in  which  an  index  is  well-nigh  a 
necessity,  while  for  every  book  that  is  worth  reading  and  keeping, 
some  sort  of  index  is  a  desideratum.  As  to  the  translation  itself,  it 
appears  to  have  been  done  with  great  painstaking,  skill,  and  accuracy. 
In  various  extended  passages  where  I  have  compared  it  with  the  orig- 
nal,  I  have  found  it  to  be  faithful  without  sacrificing  the  genius  of 
English  speech  or  introducing  blemishes  of  German  idiom. 

It  is  an  especial  satisfaction  to  have  the  translation  of  this  particular 
part  of  Zeller's  work  completed,  because  we  have  in  English  nothing 
to  take  its  place.  Students  of  Aristotle  have,  therefore,  been  looking 
forward  with  impatience  to  the  issue  of  these  volumes  from  the  press. 
Grote's  l  Aristotle  '  (posthumously  published  under  the  editorship  of 
Alexander  Bain  and  Groom  Robertson)  is  only  a  torso,  though  very 
valuable  for  the  <  Organon,'  and  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  volume  in  the 
series  of  '  Ancient  Classics '  is  of  a  rather  popular  nature,  although 
immediately  after  its  appearance  it  was  honored  by  being  translated 
into  German,  and  was  very  cordially  received  by  Aristotelian  scholars 
on  the  Continent.  We  have  good  translations  of  some  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  and  in  some  cases  admirable  commentaries,  but  up  to  this 
time  we  have  had  in  English  no  first-rate  account  of  Aristotle's  phil- 
osophy as  a  whole.  We  have  been  forced  to  be  content  with  the 
more  or  less  meagre  statements  in  the  handbooks  of  the  history  of 
philosophy.  For  this  reason  a  systematic  and  complete  statement  of 
Aristotle's  main  theories  in  the  various  disciplines  of  knowledge 
merits  a  particular  welcome  in  England  and  America.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  remains  of  the  Greek  philosophical  writers  will  ever  again 
be  subjected  to  the  critical  examination  of  a  scholar  uniting,  in  such 
high  degree  as  Zeller  does,  the  historical  and  interpretative  genius. 
It  is  at  least  a  very  safe  prophecy  that  his  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks 
will  remajn  the  authoritative  work  on  its  subject  well  into  the  next 
century.  In  its  details,  however,  it  will  naturally  need  restatement 
from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  advancing  research  and  criticism. 
One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Zeller's  work  is  the  admirable 
way  in  which  he  kept  the  various  editions,  as  they  issued  from  the 
German  press,  revised  up  to  the  standard  of  the  very  latest  literature. 
His  mastery  of  the  immense  special  literature  of  his  subject  is  striking ; 
the  most  insignificant  programs,  dissertations,  casual  essays,  and 
papers  of  societies,  being  subjected  to  a  most  thorough  scrutiny.  He 
unites  in  his  writings  two  scientific  tendencies,  the  one  characteristic 
of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  the  other  of  these  last  decades, 
viz.,  inquiry  directed  to  ideal  content,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  pains- 
taking analysis  of  facts  and  evidence,  on  the  other. 
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Zeller  began  his  activity  in  philosophy  as  an  Hegelian,  and  soon 
achieved  an  important  position  as  a  dogmatic  and  constructive  phi- 
losopher. In  this  activity,  however,  he  soon  grew  silent,  and  during 
this  silence  he  produced  his  monumental  volumes  on  Greek  Philos- 
ophy and  his  historical  and  critical  commentaries  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  In  these  works,  the  dogmatist  disappeared  behind  the  sober 
objective  critic,  whose  interest  was  centered  in  the  examination  of 
evidence  and  the  unbiassed  statement  of  historical  truth.  During  his 
early  years,  he  was  in  general  sympathy  with  the  Neo-Hegelians, 
Strauss  and  Feuerbach,  in  the  philosophy  of  religion.  But  in  1862, 
in  his  inaugural  lecture  (  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  undAufgabe  der  Erkennt- 
nisstheorie)  at  Heidelberg,  he  publicly  proclaimed  his  return  to  the 
critical  philosophy  of  Kant.  Eighteen  years  before  his  Heidelberg 
lecture,  the  first  volume  of  his  Philosophie  der  Griechen  was  published, 
and  the  entire  work  was  completed  in  1852.  Thereafter  it  appeared 
in  constantly  improved  and  enlarged  editions.  The  English  transla- 
tion began  to  appear  in  about  1868  with  the  volume  on  Socrates  and 
the  Socratic  Schools.  The  remaining  seven  volumes  appeared  at  vari- 
ous intervals  down  to  the  completion  of  the  work  in  1897  by  the  part 
on  Aristotle  and  the  Earlier  Peripatetics.  Most  of  the  translations 
were  skilfully  made  by  O.  J.  Reichel  and  Sarah  F.  Alleyne  {Socrates 
and  the  Socratic  Schools,  1868;  The  Stoics,  Epicureans  and  Sceptics, 
1870;  Plato  and  the  Older  Academy,  1876;  The  Presocratic  Philoso- 
phy, 2  vols.,  1 88 1  ;  The  Eclectics,  1883).  The  third  German  edition 
(1879)  of  the  Aristotle,  from  which  the  present  translation  is  made, 
contains  175  pages  more  than  the  second  edition,  and  is  quite  abreast 
of  the  literature  of  research  up  to  the  date  of  publication.  This  is 
everywhere  evidenced  by  the  criticisms  in  the  foot-notes,  which  now 
and  again  mark  Zeller' s  own  change  of  views,  while  everywhere  also 
there  are  signs  of  the  careful  correcting  hand.  In  this  edition  Zeller  de- 
fends the  genuineness  of  Aristole's  will  against  the  objections  of 
Grant  (I,  37,  n.  4).  He  finds  that  external  and  internal  marks  of 
genuineness  sustain  the  tests  of  criticism.  The  will  comes  down  from 
the  Peripatetic  Aristo,  and  the  absence  of  any  mention  in  it  of  a  house 
in  Athens  or  a  library,  the  reference  to  the  impossible  age  of  Nico- 
machus,  the  evidence  of  forgery  in  naming  a  historical  character  like 
Antipater  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  will,  and  the  un- Aristotelian 
provision  of  votive  statues — objections  brought  by  Grant — are  fully 
answered  and  cleared  away  by  Zeller.  On  the  other  hand,  Grant's 
doubts  about  the  authenticity  of  the  De  interpretatione  are  shared  by 
Zeller,  although  the  latter  does  not  go  the  length  of  positively  reject- 
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ing  it.  The  most  important  points  over  which  the  interpreters  of  Aris- 
totelianism  in  the  last  half  century  have  been  at  variance,  are  viz.  the 
doctrine  of  Substance,  and  the  conceptions  of  the  Prime  Mover,  and  of 
the  Creative  Reason,  the  last  having  been  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy 
from  the  very  earliest  Greek  commentators  down  through  the  Arabs  and 
Persians  to  our  own  time.  As  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  real  ( ouffia) , 
Zeller  finds  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  various  statements  of  the 
Metaphysics,  and  considers  the  problem  of  interpreting  Aristotle  in  this 
particular  doctrine,  so  as  to  avoid  contradiction,  to  be  insoluble.  Sub- 
stance, or  the  ultimately  real,  is  variously  described  as  (i)  form,  (2) 
matter,  (3)  the  composite  (<r6voAov)  of  the  foregoing,  /.  ^.,  the  indi- 
vidual thing.  Zeller  points  out  that  the  form  or  concept  is  always  a 
universal,  and  that  matter,  therefore,  must  be  the  principle  of  indi- 
viduation,  which  raises  matter  to  a  higher  level  than  is  usually  con- 
ceded to  it  by  the  commentators.  There  is  no  room,  Zeller  says  (I, 
p.  370) ,  in  Aristotle's  system  "  for  individual  forms  of  sensible  things. ' ' 
Now,  although  both  form  and  matter  are  fundamental  aspects  of  the 
ultimately  real,  they  exist  only  logically,  while  the  individual  (<ruiWov) 
exists  essentially.  Form  and  matter  are  ultimate  principles  of  expla- 
nation in  the  individual,  but  only  the  individual  has  independent  ex- 
istence, and,  therefore,  objective  reality.  The  difficulty  here  is  this  : 
While  Aristotle  adheres  to  the  Socratic  principle  of  regarding  the 
concept  (which  is  always  universal)  as  the  true  essence  of  things,  he 
insists  that  this  universal  has  no  existence  apart  from  the  individual. 
He  thus  makes  the  individual  to  be  the  substance  or  essential  thing, 
and  furnishes  us  with  no  means  of  explaining  the  contradiction  (I,  p. 
377).  Further,  if  science  (as  Aristotle  insists)  is  concerned  only 
with  the  universal,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  individual  is 
the  ultimately  real,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  science  is  to  apprehend  this 
ultimately  real.  Zeller  leaves  the  difficulty  untouched,  and  regards  it 
as  one  of  the  inherent  and  insoluble  contradictions  in  Aristotle's  em- 
ployment of  his  fundamental  principles.  He  further  rejects  the  theory 
of  Hertling  {Materie  und  Form  bei  Arist.,  pp.  48,  56,  57),  that  the 
form  in  Aristotle  is  an  individual  thing,  or  that  eldo~  is  a  "  constitutive 
principle  of  individual  being, ' '  this  holding  true  rather  of  the  material 
in  which  the  form  is  first  individualized.  Professor  Watson  (PHILOSOPH- 
ICAL REVIEW,  VII,  3,  pp.  271,  272)  does  not  think  the  individual  is 
identical  with  '  object  of  sense'  (as  Zeller  does,  I,  p.  372),  but  that 
it  is  ' '  the  individual  which  in  all  its  changes  maintains  its  permanent 
and  indestructible  'nature'  or  'form.'  "  This  appears  to  imply  the 
existence  of  an  individual  form,  as  Hertling  holds.  Otherwise  this 
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"permanent  and  indestructible  '  nature'  "  is  nothing  but  the  generic 
and  universal.  On  the  other  hand,  Watson  holds  with  Zeller  that 
matter  (PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  loc.  «'/.)  is  the  principle  of  individu- 
ation. 

A  further  point  on  which  Zeller  finds  it  impossible  to  bring  the 
statements  of  Aristotle  into  consistency  or  intelligibility,  is  that  of  the 
Prime  Mover.  Although  Zeller  concedes  the  metaphysical  importance 
of  Aristotle's  propositions  concerning  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  regards 
them  as  the  "first  attempt  to  find  a  scientific  basis  of  Theism  "  (I, 
399),  he  does  not  gloss  over  the  difficulties  in  the  doctrine  either  by 
omitting  these  difficulties  from  his  interpretation,  or  by  attempting  any 
forced  harmony.  He  has  the  courage  to  leave  these  discrepancies  as 
they  are,  and  to  concede  the  inadequacy  of  constructive  criticism  to 
make  Aristotle  consistent  with  himself,  or  to  fill  in  the  permanent 
lacunae  in  his  system.  He  points  out,  with  the  severe  conscientiousness 
of  the  critical  historian,  the  unintelligible  myth  of  the  First  Mover's 
operation  on  the  cosmos  by  means  of  attraction,  the  impossibility  of 
explaining  the  infinite  variety  of  finite  existence  from  simple  and  uni- 
form activity,  the  illogical  conception  of  the  planetary  divinities,  and 
the  unexplained  relationship  between  particular  forms  and  the  Pure 
Form,  or  God,  as  the  primary  motive  force  of  the  world.  He  rejects 
unhesitatingly  the  harmonizing  tendency  of  Brandis,  who  regards  the 
particular  forms  as  the  eternal  thoughts  of  God,  a  view  that  had  pe- 
culiar attractions  for  the  Middle  Ages  and  was  thoroughly  exploited 
by  Thomas  Aquinas.  While  Zeller  rejects  all  these  explanations  in- 
spired by  harmonistic  tendencies,  and  maintains  everywhere  an  uncom- 
promising bearing  towards  the  strictly  historical  nature  of  his  subject, 
he  does  not  underestimate  the  immense  influence  of  Aristotle  on  the 
development  of  philosophic  thought,  or  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  sys- 
tem (I,  45,  46,  161  seq.;  II,  336-347). 

The  third  point  on  which,  as  I  mentioned  above,  the  interpreters  of 
Aristotle  have  been  much  at  variance,  and  in  regard  to  which  Zeller' s 
sound  objective  criticism  again  comes  to  view,  is  that  of  the  Creative 
Reason  (voD?  Tro^rtxo?).  All  three  of  these  doctrines,  of  obaia,  Kp&rov 
xwouv,  and  voD?  TTO^TUO?,  are  intimately  connected  with  Aristotle's 
fundamental  conception  of  form  and  matter,  and  his  definitions  of 
them  are  couched  in  terms  of  these  two  concepts,  viz  :  ouffia  is  the 
composite  of  form  and  matter,  -xp&rov  xivouv  is  the  supreme  and  pure 
form,  vous  Trooyruo?  and  vou$  Tra^-axo?  express  the  same  dualism  of 
form  and  matter  applied  to  mental  life.  The  creative  reason  has, 
according  to  Zeller,  no  consistent  place  in  the  Aristotelian  psychology. 
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It  cannot  be  the  seat  of  personality,  because  it  is  the  universal  and 
eternal  element  in  man  and  not  the  principle  of  individuation.  It  is 
not  affected  either  by  birth  or  death,  or  by  the  varying  experiences  of 
temporal  existence.  Zeller  is  an  unyielding  opponent  of  the  '  Crea- 
tionists '  in  the  matter  of  the  Active  Reason.  On  this  question  (the 
Eternity  of  the  Spirit),  a  bitter  polemic  was  carried  on  between  Zeller 
and  Brentano  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  3d  edition  of  the 
Aristotle.  The  polemic  assumed  a  markedly  personal  character  in 
Brentano 's  Offener  Brief  an  Eduard  Zeller  aus  Anlass  seiner  Schrift 
uber  die  Lehre  des  Aristoteles  von  der  Ewigkeit  des  Geistes  (1883).  This 
letter  was  called  forth  as  a  reply  to  Zeller' s  attack  on  Brentano,  made 
in  1882  in  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  published  in  its  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  xlix.  It  is  the  most  notable  controversy  awakened 
by  the  volume  under  consideration  and  was  started  by  a  difference  of 
interpretation  expressed  in  vol.  ii,  p.  122,  note  4.  In  this  note 
Zeller  protests  against  the  Creationism  of  Brentano,  which  was  founded 
on  misinterpretation  of  De  gen.  an.  736*31  seqq.  and  ZV  an.  4o8bi8, 
43oa23.  There  is  no  space  here  to  go  into  the  merits  or  details  of 
this  controversy.  Brentano's  position  is  summed  up  in  an  off-print 
Ueber  den  Creationismus  des  Aristoteles  (Proceedings  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna,  Bd.Ci.  Heft  i,  pp.  95  seqq.  1882) 
in  which  he  attempts  to  show :  ( i )  Aristotle  in  no  passage  teaches 
unambiguously  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  reason.  (2) 
Aristotle  expressly  denies  its  preexistence.  (3)  Aristotle  teaches  in 
positive  terms  the  doctrine  of  creation.  (4)  Herein  Aristotle  is  in 
agreement  with  his  doctrine  of  other  immaterial  beings  (viz,  the 
planetary  divinities).  The  explanation  of  Brentano  is  a  revival  of  the 
interpretation  of  Thomas  of  Aquino,  many  of  whose  theories  he  at- 
tempts to  rehabilitate.  Zeller,  whose  view  of  the  Creative  Reason  is 
akin  to  that  of  Averroes,  gave  his  final  word  on  the  subject  (to  which 
I  can  here  only  refer)  in  the  above  mentioned  volume  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Prussian  Academy,  published  three  years  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  3d  edition  of  his  Aristotle.  In  all  of  these  cases,  Zeller  has 
maintained  the  same  impersonal,  judicial,  objective  attitude  towards 
the  history  of  his  subject,  and  this  attitude  is  characteristic  of  every 
page  in  the  two  volumes.  It  is  this  matter  of  sober  temperament  and 
method,  combined  as  they  are  with  prodigious  historical  learning  and 
philosophical  acumen,  that  gives  us  the  key  to  the  real  value  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  and  it  is  to  give  expression  to  this  that  I  have  cited 
the  doctrines  above  named.  What  Brentano  and  Teichmuller  {Die 
•blatonische  Frage,  p.  viii)  complain  of  as  a  fault,  viz,  that  Zeller  does  not 
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reduce  to  consistency  the  (at  least)  apparent  contradictions  in  Aris- 
totle's and  Plato's  systems,  by  some  subtle  alchemy  of  philosophical 
interpretation,  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  merits  of 
Zeller,  and  one  which  will  make  his  works  continue  long  as  the  lead- 
ing authority  in  this  extensive  field. 

WM.  A.  HAMMOND. 

Christianity  and  Idealism.  The  Christian  Ideal  of  Life  in  its  Rela- 
tions to  the  Greek  and  Jewish  Ideals  and  to  Modern  Philosophy. 
By  JOHN  WATSON,  LL.D.  New  Edition,  with  additions.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company ;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.  1897. 
— pp.  xxxviii,  292. 

This  book  in  its  original  form  grew  out  of  lectures  delivered 
in  1896  by  the  author  before  the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  The  first  edition  had  two  main  divisions,  Part 
I  being  mainly  historical,  and  dealing  with  the  Greek,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  ideals  of  life,  while  Part  II  undertook  to  show  the  relation 
of  modern  idealism  to  the  view  of  life  proclaimed  by  the  founder  of 
Christianity.  In  the  new  edition  of  the  work,  which  is  now  before 
us,  this  division  is  retained ;  but,  * '  while  the  first  part  has  been  left 
unchanged,  the  second  part  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
three  new  chapters  (the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth)  and  the  intercala- 
tion of  a  dozen  pages  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  "  (p.  vii).  The 
new  chapters  are  entitled  respectively,  The  Failure  of  Materialism, 
The  Idealistic  Interpretation  of  Natural  Evolution,  and  Idealism  and 
Human  Progress  ;  while  the  additions  to  Chapter  X  (Idealism  and 
Christianity)  discuss  the  relation  of  the  absolute  to  the  human  spirit, 
and  indicate  the  essential  identity  of  the  position  of  Idealism  on  this 
point  with  that  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Professor  Watson's  thesis  in  Chapter  I — and  this  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  main  contention  of  the  entire  work — is  that  morality  and 
religion  are  indissolubly  connected.  All  the  various  reasons  which  may 
be  given  for  the  separation  of  morality  and  religion  ' '  rest  ultimately  on 
the  assumption  that  it  is  not  possible  for  man,  with  his  limited  facul- 
ties and  knowledge,  to  get  behind  the  veil  of  phenomena  and  grasp 
reality  as  it  is  in  itself.  .  .  .  An  attempt  will  be  made,  in  the  second 
part  of  this  essay,  to  show  that  religion  and  morality  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  without  the  destruction  of  both,  and  that  the 
essential  identity  of  the  human  and  the  divine  natures,  which  is  the 
essential  idea  of  Christianity,  is  the  legitimate  result  of  philosophical 
reflection"  (pp.  4—5).  "The  whole  history  of  man  goes  to  show 
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that  the  connection  of  morality  with  religion  is  so  close  that  no  ad- 
vance in  the  one  has  ever  taken  place  without  a  corresponding  advance 
in  the  other.  What  is  distinctive  of  Christianity  is  not  the  union  of 
morality  with  religion,  but  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  principle 
upon  which  that  union  is  based  "  (p.  5).  It  was,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble for  the  author  to  prove  the  historical  connection  of  morality  and 
religion  by  a  detailed  investigation,  and  he  therefore  contents  himself 
with  examining  two  or  three  cases  where  this  connection  might  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  broken.  In  the  primitive  age,  "hatred,  as  it  is 
inseparable  from  the  moral  ideas  of  early  man,  finds  its  expression  in 
his  religion ;  and  hence  the  totems  of  other  families  or  tribes  are  re- 
garded as  evil  spirits,  whose  baneful  influence  can  be  counteracted 
only  by  cunning  and  magical  spells"  (p.  8).  The  same  relation 
may  be  perceived  between  morality  and  religion  in  Greece  during  the 
age  of  Pericles,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  How- 
ever, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  "  in  estimating  the  character  of  a 
religion  we  must  in  all  cases  make  allowance  for  the  survival  of  ideas 
which  have  lost  their  power  and  meaning,  and  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion upon  the  new  content  which  is  preserved  in  the  old  earthen  ves- 
sels"  (p.  9). 

Chapters  II  and  III,  deal  with  the  Greek  and  Jewish  theories  of  life  ; 
Chapter  IV  presents  the  new  revelation  made  by  Christ's  teaching, 
while  Chapter  V  outlines  the  chief  characteristics  of  Christianity 
during  the  mediaeval  period.  Although  there  is  much  which  is  ad- 
mirable in  the  other  chapters,  the  author's  exposition  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  seems  to  me  particularly  valuable,  both  because  of  its  fullness, 
and  because  of  the  remarkable  insight  into  the  form  in  which  the  prob- 
lems of  life  necessarily  presented  themselves  to  the  Jewish  mind  at  that 
time  which  it  reveals.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  summary  of  this 
treatment,  but  one  or  two  sentences  may  be  quoted  to  show  the  spirit 
in  which  the  subject  is  conceived.  ' '  Now  with  this  grasp  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  good  cause  must  ultimately  prevail,  while  yet  it  imples  a 
conflict  with  the  opposite  principle  of  evil,  Jesus  saw  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  was  a  process,  a  development  of  the  higher  in  its  struggle 
with  the  lower.  Nothing  can  ultimately  withstand  the  principles  of 
goodness,  but  in  his  blindness  and  evil  will  man  may  for  a  time  turn 
his  energies  against  it.  ...  Holding  these  views,  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly believe  in  any  sudden  or  miraculous  change  which  should  break 
the  continuity  between  the  present  and  the  future.  Hence  he  refused 
to  attest  his  divine  mission  by  signs  and  wonders.  .  .  .  The  triumph 
of  good  over  evil,  as  he  affirms,  is  not  to  be  effected  by  catastrophe 
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and  revolution,  but  only  by  the  persistent  labors  of  those  who  live  in 
the  truth.  .  .  .  Thus  his  optimism  flows  from  absolute  trust  in  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  in  a  recognition  that  man  in  his  ideal  nature 
is  a  '  son  of  God '  "  (pp.  94-97). 

As  enlarged  and  elaborated  in  the  present  edition,  Part  II  presents 
a  fairly  complete  '  statement  and  defense  of  Idealism,'  as  well  as  an  ac- 
count (somewhat  summarily  expressed)  of  the  relation  of  the 
latter  doctrine  to  Christianity.  Professor  Watson  has  given  us  a  clear 
statement  of  his  position  in  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  thought  to  reality.  "That  there  is  nothing  which  is  not 
'  thought's  object '  is  manifestly  untrue,  if  the  '  thought '  here  spoken 
of  is  thought  as  it  exists  for  man.  But,  if  it  is  meant  that  there  is  in 
reality  something  which  cannot  be  made  the  object  of  thought,  because 
it  is  unthinkable,  I  do  not  see  what  sort  of  reality  this  can  be ;  to  me 
it  seems  to  be  merely  a  name  for  metaphysical  abstraction  "  (p.  150). 
Nevertheless,  Professor  Watson  does  not  denote  by  '  thought '  or 
'  reason '  an  abstract  intellectual  faculty  in  isolation  from  feeling  and 
will.  "  Reason  implies  the  three  correlative  aspects  of  feeling,  willing, 
and  knowing  ;  and  no  living  being  can  be  '  rational, '  or,  indeed,  can 
be  conceived,  who  merely  feels,  or  merely  knows,  or  merely  wills.  It 
is,  therefore,  manifest  that  '  reason  '  is  not  a  special  faculty  possessed 
by  self-conscious  beings,  but  expresses  what  is  implied  in  their  nature 
as  self-conscious  ' '  (p.  252).  This  and  similar  passages  in  the  work  be- 
fore us  should  be  carefully  pondered  by  those  writers  of  the  present 
day  who  are  inclined  to  oppose  a  '  philosophy  of  will  '  to  the  philos- 
phy  of  reason.  It  is  only  a  rational  and  self-conscious  being,  as  Pro- 
fessor Watson  says  elsewhere,  who  can  have  a  will. 

In  Chapter  X,  the  author  discusses  the  philosophical  implications  of 
the  doctrine  of  natural  evolution.  The  result  of  his  examination  is  to 
show  that  the  evolutionist  view  makes  the  materialistic  or  mechanical 
theory  of  the  world  incredible.  We  are  necessarily  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion "  that  the  world  must  be  conceived  as  in  its  temporal  process 
the  gradual  manifestation  of  a  principle  which  is  at  least  an  ever-living 
and  self-determining  reality  "  (p.  237).  But,  although  we  are  obliged 
by  a  consideration  of  natural  objects  to  regard  the  ground  of  things 
as  living  and  creative,  it  is  not  until  we  come  to  man  that  we  find 
reasons  for  concluding  that  it  is  also  rational  and  self-conscious.  The 
life  of  a  rational  being  who  is  capable  of  contemplating  himself  as  an 
object,  and  in  this  act  of  becoming  aware  that  he  is  but  '  a  part  of  this 
particular  world, '  implies  a  unity  more  or  less  consciously  recognized, 
between  <  all  selves  and  all  objects  '  (p.  238).  The  world  as  a  whole 
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must  be  rational,  and  '  '  the  whole  process  of  human  evolution  consists 
in  the  gradual  realization  of  reason  in  the  individual  and  in  society, 
and  the  gradual  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  both  when  viewed 
in  their  relation  to  the  world  and  God"  (p.  240).  The  author  is 
thus  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  expressed  by  Huxley  in  his 
Romanes  lecture,  that  ethical  or  social  progress  is  the  result  of  the 
checking  by  man  of  a  cosmic  process  which  is  essentially  irrational 
and  antagonistic  to  his  nature.  "  Is  it  not  manifest,"  Professor  Wat- 
son asks,  "that,  if  man  can  subdue  nature  to  himself,  it  must  be  be- 
cause nature  is  meant  to  be  subdued  ?  The  conception  of  the  struggle 
between  man  and  the  principle  which  sustains  human  life  as  well  as 
nature  involves  the  absurdity  of  a  principle  which  is  at  war  with 
itself"  (p.  243).  Mr.  Kidd's  assertion  that  progress  consists  in  the 
subordination  of  religion  to  reason  is  shown  to  rest  upon  the  two  absurd 
assumptions,  that  it  is  the  sole  business  of  reason  to  point  out  to  the 
individual  how  his  selfish  inclinations  may  be  satisfied,  and  that  reli- 
gion is  entirely  ultra-rational.  Professor  Watson's  clear  statement  is 
sufficient  to  refute  this  artificial  view  of  human  nature.  His  own 
position  is  finely  summed  up  in  the  sentence  :  ' '  Reason  must  be  relig- 
ious, and  religion  rational,  or  human  progress  is  inconceivable. ' ' 

The  concluding  chapter  (Idealism  and  Christianity)  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  absolute  is  not  adequately  defined  when  it  is  conceived 
as  substance,  or  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  or  even  as  a  person  ; 
though  this  latter  idea  rightly  expresses  the  nature  of  the  absolute  as  self- 
conscious.  But  the  conception  of  a  person  as  a  self-centered  individual 
does  not  fully  express  the  nature  of  man.  For  man  finds  his  true  life 
only  in  transcending  his  exclusiveness,  and  finding  himself  in  what  at 
first  appeared  to  be  foreign  to  him.  Similarly,  "  the  absolute  is  not 
an  abstract  person,  but  a  spirit,  i.e.,  a  being  whose  essential  nature 
consists  in  opposing  to  itself  beings  in  unity  with  whom  it  realizes 
itself.  This  conception  of  a  self-alienating  or  self-distinguishing  sub- 
ject seems  to  me  the  fundamental  idea  which  is  expressed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  "  (p.  267). 

Readers  of  Professor  Watson's  previous  writings  will  find  the  philo- 
sophical position  reaffirmed  in  this  volume  very  familiar.  But  the  more 
popular  form  in  which  the  author  here  presents  his  views,  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  connected  his  philosophy  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  will  commend  the  book  to  many  persons  who  do 
not  habitually  read  philosophy.  It  has  evidently  been  impossible 
for  the  author  everywhere  to  exhibit  fully  the  arguments  upon  which 
his  conclusions  rest,  and  for  this  reason  the  book  may  appear  somewhat 
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dogmatic  and  unsatisfactory.  It  should  be  read,  however,  rather  as 
an  exposition,  and,  to  some  extent,  a  concrete  application  of  Idealism, 
than  as  a  completely  reasoned  demonstration  of  a  philosophical  theory. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 
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LOGICAL  AND  METAPHYSICAL. 

Philosophie  et  mathematique :   r infini  nouveau.      EVELLIN.      Rev.    Ph., 

XXIII,  2,  pp.  113-119. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  at  present  for  philosophers  to  employ 
more  mathematical  theories  to  bolster  up  their  systems,  and  for  mathe- 
maticians to  bring  in  philosophical  considerations  which  they  think  will 
help  them.  While  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  philosophers  and  mathe- 
maticians may  be  helpful,  the  tendency  just  referred  to  must  be  deprecated. 
There  are  two  notions  which  must  be  regarded  as  fundamental  in  mathe- 
matics, number  and  magnitude.  Number  is  a  creation  of  the  mind.  It 
is  the  first,  one  might  almost  say  the  only,  datum  of  pure  mathematics. 
The  idea  of  number  is  exhausted  in  integers,  fractions,  and  incommensur- 
ables.  After  each  whole  number  comes  another.  That  is  what  one  means 
by  saying  that  the  series  is  indefinite.  One  has  no  warrant  for  supposing 
that  such  a  series  can  be  completed.  In  various  ways  one  may  arrive  at 
the  notion  of  a  fractional  series,  likewise  indefinite.  The  incommensurable 
number  is  defined  by  a  knowledge  of  the  place  which  belongs  to  it  in  the 
succession  of  numbers  already  defined.  Here,  again,  the  idea  of  the  in- 
finite is  in  no  way  implied.  But  those  who  take  literally  the  language 
used  by  M.  Cantor  in  his  interesting  speculation,  come  to  remarkable  con- 
clusions. For  example,  they  see  in  the  succession  of  integers,  a  closed  series 
ending  in  a  first  infinite,  and  in  the  series  of  incommensurable  numbers 
a  much  richer  collection  which  leads  to  an  infinite  of  a  superior  order.  It 
is  yet  to  be  proved  that  these  new  infinites  are  of  practical  value  either  for 
mathematics  or  for  philosophy. 

E.    A. 

Un  Philosophe  inconnu  :  Jules  Lequier.     G.  S&A.ILLES.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXIII, 

2,  pp.  120-150. 

But  for  M.  Renouvier,  the  name  of  Jules  Lequier  would  have  been  for- 
gotten. Not  only  has  Renouvier  proclaimed  Lequier  as  his  master,  but  he 
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has  collected  and  published  the  fragments  of  a  great  work  which  Lequier 
left  unfinished,  and  has  inserted  in  his  own  writings  the  most  important  of 
these.  Lequier  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  apparent  antinomy  be- 
tween the  conditions  of  knowledge,  and  the  need  of  the  moral  life,  science 
seeming  to  require  the  assumption  of  determinism  and  ethics,  that  of  free- 
will. Lequier  came  to  take  the  bold  position  that  one  cannot  do  away 
with  free-will  without,  at  the  same  time,  doing  away  with  science  itself ;  free- 
will is  the  condition  of  certitude,  since  with  it  disappears  the  distinction 
between  true  and  false.  Thus  not  only  the  moral,  but  the  intellectual  life, 
depends  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  freedom.  Religious  dogmas 
also  must  be  adjusted  to  this  fundamental  conception  of  freedom,  taken 
seriously.  A  scheme  of  Lequier' s  proposed  work,  drawn  up  by  himself, 
shows  that  it  was  intended  to  contain  nothing  less  than  a  logic,  a  sort  of 
individual  psychology,  and  a  theology.  Though  freedom  is  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  his  philosophy,  Lequier  frankly  exhibits  the  weakness 
of  the  conventional  proof  of  freedom.  Neither  immediate  consciousness, 
nor  the  exclusion  of  all  other  ascertainable  causes  of  action,  proves  its  ex- 
istence. But  suppose  that  one  pronounce  in  favor  of  necessity.  This 
affirmation  is  self-destructive.  If  every  thing  is  in  truth  necessary,  judg- 
ments are  also  necessary.  In  that  case,  the  distinction  between  true 
and  false  lacks  foundation  ;  science  disappears  with  ethics.  The  doctrine 
of  necessity,  therefore,  has  for  its  logical  consequence  absolute  scepti- 
cism, while  freedom  permits  study,  reflection,  the  examination  of  proofs,  the 
acceptance  of  the  true,  and  the  rejection  of  the  false.  Truth  is  not  imposed 
upon  us  from  without ;  it  is  an  act  of  freedom  that  affirms  freedom.  This 
doctrine  has  most  important  consequences  for  theology,  as  well  as  for  ethics 
and  for  science  in  general.  Wholly  preoccupied  with  the  notion  of  the  in- 
finite, theologians  sacrifice  the  freedom  of  man  to  the  absolute  power  of 
God.  The  problems  of  creation,  foreknowledge,  and  grace  call  for 
special  consideration  here.  In  short,  reason  identifies  itself  with  the  moral 
consciousness.  The  true  is  a  good,  an  obligation,  which  only  the  good 
will  accept  and  recognize.  Thus  truth  is  not  necessary  and  impersonal, 
but  something  which  each  individual  should  freely  recreate  for  himself. 

E.    A. 

Philosophy  and  the  Activity-Experience.     W.    CALDWELL.     Int.   J.   E., 

VIII,  4,  pp.  460-480. 

The  older  conception  of  philosophy  or  metaphysics,  as  an  attempt  to  state 
the  value  of  the  world  for  thought,  has  been  modified  during  the  present 
generation  into  the  attempt  to  explain  the  significance  of  the  world  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  moral  and  social  activity  of  man.  There  were,  how- 
ever, men  in  the  sixties  (like  Lotze,  Ulrici,  and  Renouvier)  who  divined  the 
limitations  of  a  merely  intellectual  philosophy  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
' '  the  predominating  note  of  the  newer  philosophy  is  its  openness  to  the 
facts  of  the  volitional  and  emotional  and  moral  and  social  aspects  of  man's 
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life,  as  things  that  take  us  further  along  the  path  of  truth,  than  the  mere 
categories  of  thought,  and  their  manipulation  by  metaphysics  and  episte- 
mology."  The  newer  idealism  does  not  dream,  however,  of  disputing  the 
positive  results  of  Kant  and  Hegel ;  but  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  "we  are 
compelled  to  think  the  universe  to  be  what  the  necessities  of  our  practical 
nature  demand  that  it  shall  be,  that  for  philosophy  as  for  psychology 
reality  is  whatever  sustains  a  verifiable  relation  to  our  activity."  When  we 
grasp  the  true  nature  of  the  self,  we  see  that  we  cannot  think  of  the  self  or 
of  any  content  of  mind  without  affirming  it,  and  by  '  affirming '  is  meant 
"acting,  living,  willing,  as  if  that  notion  of  the  mind  were  real."  The 
author  mentions  three  reasons  why  the  reality  of  man' s  life  should  be  con- 
ceived as  that  of  a  being  who  acts,  and  who  alone  can  achieve  the  impos- 
sible by  acting  in  advance  of  the  mere  conceptions  of  his  reason  :  (i)  A 
philosophy  of  volition  is  necessarily  the  best  possible  clue  to  the  systemati- 
zation  of  the  world  from  a  teleological  point  of  view,  the  supreme  desidera- 
tum of  all  philosophy.  (2)  The  adoption  of  a  practical  principle  as  the 
most  logical  explanation  of  reality  will  abolish  the  discrepancy  which  has 
hitherto  been  felt  between  philosophy  and  ordinary  life.  (3)  The  fact  of 
volition  or  conduct  is  the  only  process  in  the  world  that  we  know  from  the 
inside.  We  seem  to  know  thought  and  knowledge  on  the  inside,  because 
we  are  ourselves  necessarily  concerned  in  the  origination  and  continuation 
of  the  very  processes  of  thought  and  knowledge.  ' '  Through  the  activity- 
experience,  man  may  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  the  whole  world  as  the 
evolution  of  an  energy  or  purpose  that  he  is  able  in  a  measure  to  under- 
stand in  so  far  as  he  is  conscious  of  the  utilization  (in  himself  and  in 
humanity)  of  physical  processes  for  ideal  ends. ' '  This  thought  of  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  world  of  sense  and  of  science  to  the  united  activity  of  per- 
sons, lay,  partly  patent,  and  partly  latent,  in  the  writings  of  Berkeley  and 
Kant ;  but  it  required  the  doctrine  of  evolution  with  its  recognition  of  the 
oneness  of  all  existence,  the  modern  psychological  conclusion  that  the 
measure  of  reality  is  belief  in  what  aids  or  limits  our  activity- experience, 
together  with  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  and  Buddhism,  to  develop 
it  into  the  possible  basis  of  a  philosophical  system. 

J.    E.    C. 

Der  Empfindungsbegriff  aitf  empiriokritischer  Grundlage  betrachtet.     Jos. 

KODIS.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXI,  4,  pp.  425-452. 

Things  and  thoughts  may  be  considered  (i)  absolutely,  i.  e.,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  thinking  individual,  and  (2)  relatively.  The  analysis  of  them 
gives  us  the  '  element '  in  the  first  case,  the  '  sensation  '  in  the  second.  The 
concept  of  sensation  has  a  twofold  aspect.  When  it  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  constituents  of  a  perception  (relation  of  the  thinking  individual  to  the 
thing),  its  unity  is  merely  derivative,  depending  upon  the  unitary  function 
of  the  sense-organ.  In  its  second  aspect,  the  sensation  is  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  an  idea  (  Vorstellung).  Here  it  is  a  real  unity.  In  the  first  as- 
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pect,  the  value  of  the  concept  is  chiefly  psycho-physical  ;  in  the  second, 
epistemological.  The  error  of  idealistic  philosophy  is  that  it  confuses  the 
absolute  and  relative  points  of  view.  Sensations  are  not  identical  with  ele- 
ments ;  they  are  not  the  ultimate  constituents  of  the  world. 

ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 

On  the  Logical  Subject  of  the  Proposition.     E.  C.  BENECKE.     Mind,  No. 

25,  pp.  34-54. 

Writing  from  the  point  of  view  of  formal  logic,  the  author  maintains  that 
for  logical  purposes  it  is  desirable  that  all  propositions  should  be  thrown 
into  the  subject-copula-predicate  form,  so  that  the  logical  subject  may  be 
apparent  without  reference  to  any  context.  The  prevalent  tendency  to 
choose  ' '  examples  in  the  slipshod  style  of  ordinary  conversation  ' '  is  not 
to  be  commended. 

ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Some  Judgments  on  the  Size  of  Familiar  Objects.     H.  K.  WOLFE.     Am. 

J.  Ps.,  IX,  2,  pp.  137-167. 

This  article  records  some  experimentation  designed  to  determine  how 
accurately  children  and  adults  can  reproduce  the  size  of  objects  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  but  which  for  the  time  are  not  present  to  the  senses. 
From  observations  on  nearly  eleven  hundred  persons,  the  following  points, 
among  others,  were  established,  (i)  Our  notions  of  the  size  of  familiar 
objects  differ  widely.  (2)  Young  children  underestimate  the  size  of  coins 
and  bills.  (3)  Mature  persons  of  intelligence  overestimate  the  size  of  the 
silver  dollar,  half  dollar,  and  quarter  dollar.  (4)  All  classes  of  persons 
underestimate  the  size  of  the  dime,  nickel,  and  bill.  (5)  Girls  make  larger 
coins  than  boys  and  also  large  equivalent  squares.  In  other  problems  of 
this  investigation,  the  boys  make  the  larger  figures.  (6)  The  judgments  of 
the  eighth-grade  children  are  more  uniform  than  those  of  either  the  fourth- 
grade  children,  or  of  university  students,  and  are  more  nearly  like  the  latter 
than  the  former.  (7)  The  more  advanced  classes  produce  larger  coins 
and  bills  than  the  elementary  classes;  but,  within  the  same  class,  age  causes 
no  appreciable  effect.  (8)  It  is  probable  that  the  reproduction  of  such  ob- 
jects as  are  here  studied,  is  a  function  of  the  personality  apart  from  knowl- 
edge or  mental  acumen.  (9)  The  enormous  errors  in  reproducing  the  bill 
and  dime,  suggest  that  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  public  schools  may  pro- 
fitably concern  itself  more  with  size.  (10)  To  young  children,  a  memory 
image  is  smaller  than  its  object,  while  in  the  minds  of  adults  it  may  exceed 

the  object  in  size. 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

L etat  mental  des  mourants.     CH.  FERE.     Rev.  Ph.,  No.  3,  pp.  296-302. 

Physicians,  and  especially  the  alienists,  have  often  remarked  that  at  the 

approach  of  death  delirium  ceases.     Statistics  show  that  return  to  reason 
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takes  place  in  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  cases  of  mania.  Even  idiots  often 
give  proof  of  memory  and  of  unwonted  intelligence.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  numerous  cases  which  show  in  the  moments  preceding  death  a 
revival  of  the  past,  or  a  marked  feeling  of  well-being.  The  explanation 
of  these  phenomena  as  given  by  M.  Egger  and  M.  Sollier,  is  briefly  dis- 
cussed. Four  cases  of  such  revival  of  the  past  immediately  preceding 
death  are  described  in  detail.  The  writer's  explanation  is  that  these  phe- 
nomena are  due  to  causes  chiefly  physiological,  to  a  hyper-excitability  of 
nervous  elements  immediately  prior  to  the  loss  of  their  properties. 

VIDA  F.  MOORE. 

A   Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Illusions.     FREDERICK  E.  BOLTON.     Am. 

J.  Ps.,  IX,  2,  pp.  167-183. 

(a)  The  Effect  of  Size  upon  Estimations  of  Weight.  When  we  study 
the  effect  of  selecting  from  a  series  of  blocks  of  uniform  size,  but  differing 
in  weight,  those  that  are  equal  to  certain  standards,  which  differ  in  size 
(i.  e. ,  in  density)  from  the  series,  we  are  studying  the  effect  of  size  upon 
weight.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  select  out  of  a  series  of  variable  size 
and  variable  density,  but  uniform  in  weight,  the  equal  of  standards  that 
differ  in  weight,  but  uniform  in  size,  the  question  becomes  one  of  the  in- 
fluence of  weight  upon  size.  From  the  results  obtained  it  appears  (i)  that 
the  effect  of  the  latter  is  more  marked  than  the  former  ;  (2)  the  illusions  are 
more  striking  when  the  objects  are  lifted  between  thumb  and  finger,  than 
when  raised  by  the  lever-pressure  method  ;  (3)  in  the  lever-pressure  method 
of  estimation,  the  illusion  does  not  appear  at  all,  being  overbalanced  by  the 
constant  tendency  to  underestimate  the  selected  weights  ;  (4)  with  the  lever- 
pressure  method,  there  is  a  very  marked,  but  unaccountable,  tendency  to 
select  a  lighter  weight  as  the  equivalent  of  given  standards  ;  (5)  in  the  lift- 
ing method,  there  is  no  such  exaggerated  tendency,  and  the  error  is  remark- 
ably small  ;  (6)  these  results  agree  in  general  with  Dr.  Seashore's  (except 
when  the  lever-pressure  method  is  used,  and  also  with  weights  of  uniform 
size),  but  the  degree  of  corroboration  cannot  well  be  calculated  because  of 
the  disparity  of  methods  of  experimentation. — (ft)  The  Effect  of  Contour 
upon  Estimations  of  Area,  (i)  The  results  show  a  negative  conclusion  so 
far  as  concerns  contour  acting  as  a  suggestive  factor  in  producing  illusions 
of  area.  (2)  There  is  great  accuracy  in  average  estimation  and  small  aver- 
age variations.  (3)  In  using  the  circular  series,  there  is  an  overestimation, 
and  with  the  squares,  an  underestimation.  That  is,  the  standards  appear 
the  same  throughout,  the  circles  seem  smaller  than  they  really  are,  and  the 
squares  seem  larger.  (4)  The  machine  method  results  in  a  selection  of 
larger  squares  to  equal  the  standards.  That  is,  the  machine  square  seems 
smaller  than  it  really  is,  and  is  enlarged  to  equal  the  standard.  (5) 
Throughout,  there  is  a  marked  exaggeration  in  selecting  the  equal  of  the 
smallest  standards,  a  slight  exaggeration  for  the  largest,  and  a  medium 
exaggeration  for  the  middle  one. 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 
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La  moralite  de  T enfant.     A.  SCHINZ.     Rev.  Ph.,  No.  3,  pp.  259-295. 

Though  pedagogy  has  made  great  progress  during  recent  years,  it  has  con- 
cerned itself  almost  exclusively  with  the  intellectual  and  the  physical.  The 
problem  of  education  in  morals  has  been  scarcely  touched.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  (i)  that  moral  instruction  is  consigned  to  the  parents  and  the 
home  ;  (2)  that  it  is  closely  related  to  religious  instruction  ;  (3)  that  the 
old  doctrine  of  the  innateness  of  conscience  carries  the  implication  that 
moral  teaching  is  futile.  The  writer  is  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no 
innate  moral  element  whatever.  Morality  is  essentially  altruism  as  opposed 
to  egoism.  A  moral  act  is  one  that  has  regard  to  the  interest  of  all,  and  not 
merely  of  those  of  an  isolated  individual.  Careful  study  of  children  from  the 
earliest  age  forces  the  conclusion  that  they  possess  no  moral  conscious- 
ness. The  young  child  is  a  little  animal,  rather  than  a  human  being. 
Cases  are  cited  of  cruelty  and  impurity  in  young  children.  Egoism  reigns 
in  them,  and  in  order  to  get  what  it  wishes,  the  child  naturally  resorts 
to  theft  and  falsehood.  The  earliest  moral  education  must  be  the  restraint 
of  natural  propensities,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  fear.  Many  argu- 
ments are  adduced  to  prove  that  there  is  no  innate  moral  consciousness. 
The  argument  from  universal  consent  fails,  even  when  we  consider  only 
the  morality  of  civilized  peoples.  There  is  little  unanimity,  for  example, 
as  to  the  ethics  of  war,  or  of  vivisection.  The  argument  that  the  form  of 
morality,  but  not  the  content,  is  innate,  is  found  to  be  equally  at  fault. 
Heredity  is  a  potent  factor  in  morality,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  data  at 
command.  Further,  if  conscience  could  be  proved  to  be  innate,  it  would 
be  perfectly  useless,  since  our  moral  dispositions  and  judgments  vary  ac- 
cording to  physical  conditions  independent  of  the  will.  The  natural 
egoism  of  children  is  not  to  be  deplored  ;  it  is  necessary  to  their  preserva- 
tion and  well-being.  The  child  must  attain  a  certain  intellectual  develop- 
ment before  the  moral  consciousness  can  develop.  Moral  or  altruistic 
ideas  depend  upon  reason  and  experience  for  their  growth.  Here  is  the 
truth  that  'lies  at  the  root  of  the  theory  which  maintains  the  innateness  of 
moral  ideas  :  There  is  in  man  a  germ  which  develops  and  makes  possible 
moral  acts  ;  but  this  germ  is  not  specifically  moral,  it  is  the  faculty  of 
knowledge,  intelligence.  The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  :  (i)  A 
special  moral  education  is  even  more  necessary  than  physical  and  intel- 
lectual education,  since  morality  is  the  basis  of  all  social  organization.  (2) 
Such  moral  education  cannot  be  based  upon  an  innate  conscience.  The 
important  point  is  that  the  child's  reason  should  apprehend  the  truth  of 
moral  ideas. 

VIDA  F.  MOORE. 

The  Psychology  of  Invention.     JOSIAH    ROYCE.     Psy.    Rev.,   V,    2,   pp, 

113-144. 

This  paper  consists  :  "  (i)  of  a  definition  of  the  problem  ;  (2)  of  a  thesis 
as  to  certain  pretty  vague  general  conditions  which  favor  inventiveness, 
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and  (3)  of  some  merely  illustrative  experimental  reports,  intended  not  to 
prove  but  to  make  more  comprehensible  my  thesis."  The  first  part  is 
briefly  discussed.  There  is  no  scientific  standard  by  comparison  with 
which  we  can  know  when  an  idea  or  habit  is  to  be  called  new  or  an  inven- 
tion. No  idea  remains  fixed  ;  it  changes  and  always  has  an  element  of 
relative  novelty.  Again,  what  is  new  for  the  individual  may  be  old  for  the 
social  order.  Thus  there  are  two  processes  called  inventive  :  (i)  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  idea  or  habit  by  an  individual,  which  may  be  old  for  the 
race  ;  (2)  inventions  socially  important. — There  are  two  factors  operating  in 
every  individual.  One  is  the  tendency  to  form  a  system  of  habits  which 
tends  towards  an  invariable  routine  ;  the  other  is  a  tendency  in  normal 
cases  towards  independent  variation.  The  latter  tends  towards  novelty 
and  individualism.  This  leads  to  the  second  question,  the  answer  to  which 
is  suggested  by  the  history  of  invention.  "  Important  inventions  do  not, 
in  general,  occur  except  under  particular  social  conditions,"  which  en- 
courage individualism.  Thus  we  get  a  new  statement  of  the  problem  : 
' '  What  sort  of  influence  is  it  that  puts  the  individual  on  his  mettle,  that 
awakens  him  to  valuable  and  independent  variability  of  habit  ?' '  The 
conclusion  is  that  the  social  or  external  influence  on  the  individual  is  not 
only  a  stimulus  to  variability,  but  also  supplies  much  of  the  material  for  in- 
vention. There  are  three  effects  on  the  individual  produced  by  the  in- 
truding stimulus  from  the  social  order  :  (i)  "  Mere  variation  or  tendency 
to  vary  ;"  (2)  tendency  to  conserve  old  habits  against  the  social  stimuli 
which  makes  the  subject  more  critical  and  cautious  ;  (3)  "a  blending  of  the 
old  and  new  elements  which  may  involve  a  true  invention." 

E.  P.  ROBINS. 

Das    Wesen  der  Aufmerksamkeit  und  der  geistigen  Sammlung.      KARL 

UEBERHORST.     Ar.  f.  s.  Ph.,  IV,  i,  pp.  65-77. 

Attention  is  that  intellectual  function  which  is  directed  to  apprehend 
clearly  and  distinctly  a  given  content  of  perception  or  thought,  whether  it 
examines  this  content  in  one  or  more  of  its  aspects,  or  in  its  entirety.  This 
activity  of  the  mind  is  not  only  directed  to  impressions  of  sense,  but  also 
deals  with  the  content  of  thought.  We  can  distinguish  two  kinds  of  atten- 
tion, voluntary  and  involuntary,  but  there  is  no  essential  distinction  be- 
tween them.  Attention  is  related  to  will,  but  is  will  only  in  one  of  its 
aspects.  Since,  then,  attention  is  concentration  of  the  mind  on  a  definite 
content,  we  must  distinguish  between  attention  and  mental  concentration 
(Sammlung).  Sammlung  is  the  condition  in  which  a  person  turns  his  mind 
wholly  and  entirely  to  the  execution  of  a  single  task.  It  has  a  far  wider 
significance  than  attention,  and  includes  five  different  types  of  activity, 
while  attention  is  confined  to  one.  The  opposite  of  concentration  is  dis- 
traction (Lerstreutheif).  Attention,  however,  is  that  activity  of  mind 
which  brings  about  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  content  of  perception  or 
thought  by  means  of  comparison  and  distinction. 

E.  P.  ROBINS. 
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ETHICAL. 

Sidgwick  and  Schopenhauer  on  the  Foundations  of  Morality.     MICHAEL 

MACMILLAN.     Int.  J.  E.,  VIII,  4,  pp.  490-496. 

The  author  discusses  Sidgwick's  three  moral  principles,  justice,  rational 
benevolence,  and  prudence,  showing  that  Schopenhauer  comes  to  almost 
the  same  conclusion  when  he  investigates  the  metaphysical  basis  of  moral- 
ity. Schopenhauer  regards  justice  and  charity,  the  two  all-embracing  vir- 
tues, as  based  upon  pity.  When  pity  prevents  us  from  harming  others, 
we  manifest  the  virtue  of  justice  ;  when  the  same  feeling  prompts  us  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  others,  we  manifest  the  virtue  of  charity.  When  we 
turn  to  Sidgwick's  principle  of  prudence,  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  oppo- 
sition between  the  two  moralists  under  consideration.  Schopenhauer,  how- 
ever, deduces  the  falsity  of  the  immoral  man's  idea,  of  the  wide  difference 
between  man  and  man,  from  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  the  ideality  of  space 
and  time,  and  thus  ultimately  derives  his  virtues  of  justice  and  charity 
from  the  metaphysical  doctrine.  If,  however,  we  start  from  the  ideality  of 
time,  we  must  in  the  same  way  deduce  Sidgwick's  principle  of  prudence, 
which  prescribes  the  ignoring  of  all  differences  of  time  in  estimating  our 
own  present  and  future  good.  So  that  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  from  which 
Schopenhauer  deduces  the  virtues  of  justice  and  charity,  must  also  lead 
to  the  rationality  of  Sidgwick's  principle  of  prudence  ;  and,  though  Schopen- 
hauer would  refuse  to  recognize  this  as  a  moral  principle,  he  would  at  any 
rate  be  logically  bound  to  admit  that  it  is  rational. 

J.   E.  C. 

The  Bearings  of  Philosophy  on  Education.     J.   S.  MACKENZIE.     Int.   J. 

E.,  VIII,  4,  pp.  423-438. 

Philosophy  may  be  expected  to  throw  some  light  on  the  general  aims  of 
human  life,  and  therefore  on  the  results  that  it  is  the  business  of  education 
to  realize.  Psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  expected  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  general  nature  of  mental  development,  and  therefore  on  the 
methods  of  education  which  are  likely  to  prove  most  useful.  In  each  case, 
the  assistance  is  likely  to  be  rather  general  than  specific.  Philosophy,  as  the 
discussion  of  what  is  ultimately  true  or  real,  bears  on  education  both  as  a 
criticism  of  th«  subject-matter  which  it  seeks  to  impart,  and  again  as  a  criti- 
cism of  the  type  of  life  which  it  seeks  to  develop.  It  is  the  latter  aspect  of 
the  subject  with  which  the  author  is  mainly  concerned.  Philosophical 
reflection  on  the  aims  of  human  life  leads  us  to  see  that  neither  '  culture' 
nor  '  utility  '  furnishes  a  complete  and  satisfactory  educational  ideal,  and  to 
recognize  the  futility  of  the  antithesis  between  these  two  ideals,  even  when 
the  antithesis  presents  itself  in  the  more  subtle  form  of  opposition  between 
the  good  of  the  individual,  and  the  good  of  society.  The  more  clearly  we 
grasp  the  philosophical  conception  of  the  vital  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  social  whole,  the  more  shall  we  realize  the  futility  of  a  culture  which  is 
not  socially  useful,  and  of  a  social  utility  which  does  not  involve  culture. 
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Again,  in  regard  to  the  apparent  opposition  between  the  extensive  and  in- 
tensive culture  of  the  mind,  philosophy  teaches  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  one  can  know  any  one  thing,  without  discovering  its  relation  to  others. 
When  we  turn  to  psychology,  there  are  two  points  of  considerable  impor- 
tance ;  apperception,  and  suggestion.  There  is  a  real  relation  and  unity  of 
principle  between  the  views  which  these  terms  express,  and  the  doctrine 
emphasized  by  philosophy  of  the  organic  unity  and  concreteness  of  life  and 
knowledge.  Apperception  points  out  the  fact  that  the  significance  of  what 
enters  into  our  intellectual  life  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  con- 
sidering it  in  relation  to  the  whole  within  which  it  is  brought.  ' '  What 
anything  is  for  us,  depends  not  simply  on  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  on  the  way  in 
which  we  grasp  it.  What  suggestion  teaches,  is  that  what  we  learn  has 
value  for  us  only  if  it  becomes  a  force  in  our  lives.  It  must  possess  us,  and 
carry  us  forward. — The  main  philosophical  ideas  (which  are  all  closely 
related),  whose  application  to  education  the  author  emphasizes,  are,  that  the 
life  of  society  is  a  living  whole,  that  knowledge  is  a  living  whole,  and  that 
the  mind  is  a  living  whole.  Further,  if  the  mind  is  a  living  whole,  it  may 
be  expected  to  grow.  J.  E.  C. 

HISTORICAL. 

Letat    mental  d' Auguste   Comte.     G.  DUMAS.      Rev.  Ph.,  XXXIII,   i, 

pp.  30-60;  2,  pp.  151-180  ;  4,  pp.  387-414. 

The  legal  complications  that  arose  over  the  will  Comte  left,  dragged  on 
for  thirteen  years,  in  the  course  of  which,  and  in  order  to  influence  the  final 
decision,  Littre  produced  his  Auguste  Comte  et  la  philosophic  positive. 
It  was  written  in  behalf  of  Madame  Comte  who  had  a  powerful  motive  for 
wishing  to  prove  Comte' s  insanity.  Her  attorney  drew  most  of  his  argu- 
ments from  Littre' s  book.  In  1826  Comte  did  suffer  from  a  brief  attack  of 
mania  of  which  there  were  recurrences,  especially  in  1838  and  1845.  Each 
attack  was  preceded  by  intellectual  overwork  complicated  by  extreme 
emotional  disturbance.  The  one  of  1826  was  more  severe  than  any  subse- 
quent one.  His  mother  had  exhibited  a  frenzied  piety  and  certain  eccen- 
tricities, but  beyond  that  no  mental  peculiarities  are  known  in  his  family. 
In  1845  he  was  forty-eight  years  old  ;  mania  seldom  appears  after  fifty. 
After  1845,  we  find  no  mention  in  any  of  his  writings  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease  ;  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  it  in  any  of  his  works  or  actions.  Nine 
physicians  of  highest  reputation,  who  had  known  Comte  intimately  from 
1850  to  1857,  certified  to  the  court  that  his  mental  state  in  those,  his  last, 
years  had  been  perfectly  lucid  and  sound.  He  ordered  his  life  systemat- 
ically to  ward  off  further  attacks.  This  explains  the  changes  in  his  diet,  so 
unjustly  criticised.  He  carefully  avoided  another  coincidence  of  mental 
excitement  with  overwork.  He  succeeded  in  conquering  the  disease,  and 
was  free  from  it  after  1845.  But  of  the  attacks  prior  to  that  time,  his  works 
show  no  trace.  After  that  of  1826,  he  took  up  the  Cours  de  philosophic 
positive  just  where  he  had  left  off,  and  completed  it  in  every  detail  accord- 
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ing  to  the  plan  told  to  Blainville  two  months  before  his  illness.  Nor  can  any 
trace  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  on  which  he  was  engaged  when  attacked 
in  1838.  Littre,  however,  attached  chief  importance  to  that  of  1845,  claim- 
ing that  the  previous  objective  observation  of  facts  was  replaced  henceforth 
by  subjective,  imaginative  constructions.  Littre  did  not  understand  the 
new  subjective  method.  Comte  held  that  the  social  and  human  point  of 
view  must  be  made  to  predominate  in  scientific  research.  The  ex- 
travagances in  his  later  works,  noted  by  Mill  and  others  as  symptoms  of 
insanity,  were  the  outcome  of  mystical  tendencies  arising  from  Comte1  s 
love  for  Clotilde.  This  reacted  on  his  individual  life,  and  then  on  his  sys- 
tem. He  could  not  conquer  mysticism  as  he  had  conquered  insanity,  and 
he  tried  in  vain  to  harmonize  it  with  his  social  philosophy.  But  his  reason 
remained  logical  and  synthetic. 

ARTHUR  NUTT. 

Was  soil  Wundt  fur  uns  sein  ?    A.  THIERY.     Rev.  Neo-Scolastique,  No. 
17,  pp.  60-66. 

Under  this  title  the  writer  discusses,  first,  the  psychology  of  Wundt.  Con- 
scious phenomena  are  for  Wundt  the  exclusive  object  of  psychology.  The 
traditional  doctrine  of  animism  seems  to  conform  to  the  facts  of  experience 
more  closely  than  any  other.  The  influence  of  the  agnosticism  of  Wundt 
is  then  discussed.  If  he  hesitates  to  rest  in  the  doctrine  of  animism,  it  is 
because  of  an  agnostic  ideology.  It  is  in  the  name  of  such  an  ideology  that 
Wundt  rejects  both  spiritualism  a  priori,  and  materialism.  Internal  ex- 
perience has  the  priority,  not  external  experience  ;  internal  experience 
alone  gives  certainty.  In  criticising  Wundt' s  system  as  a  whole,  the  author 
maintains  that  Wundt' s  hope  that  the  doctrine  of  animism  and  his  ideology 
may  yet  be  reconciled,  is  a  false  one.  By  his  inexact  analysis  of  conscious 
experience,  he  is  driven  to  the  idealism  of  Berkeley. 

VIDA  F.  MOORE. 

La  philosophic  de  Herbert  Spencer.     D.  MERCIER.     Rev.  N6o-Scolastique, 

No.  17,  pp.  1-29. 

Herbert  Spencer  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  as  well  as  for  the  breadth  of 
his  knowledge.  He  is  not,  however,  a  scholar  in  the  special  sense  of  the 
word  ;  he  has  never  attached  his  name  to  any  discovery.  He  has  assimi- 
lated scientific  knowledge  with  a  marvellous  facility,  and  has  sought  to 
systematize  the  isolated  groups  of  facts  into  one  architectural  whole — a  new 
' '  synthetic  philosophy. ' '  His  philosophy  is  the  coordination  of  all  the  ideas 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  the  idealism  of  Hume  and  Kant  to  the 
pantheism  of  Hegel,  with  the  mechanical  conception  of  Descartes,  the  posi- 
tivism of  Comte,  and  the  evolutionism  of  Darwin.  When  Spencer  began 
his  labors,  idealism  was  represented  by  two  masters,  Hume  and  Kant.  Both 
are  right,  and  both  wrong,  says  Spencer.  The  given  elements  of  knowledge 
are  a  priori  for  each  individual,  but  a  posteriori  for  the  entire  series  of  in- 
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dividuals.  The  transcendental  and  the  experiential  hypotheses  are  reconcila- 
ble on  the  ground  of  evolution.  In  1852,  seven  years  prior  to  the  publication 
of  the  Origin  of  Species,  Spencer  had  conceived  the  ' '  hypothesis  of  develop- 
ment," according  to  which  "  the  vegetable  and  animal  species  would  be 
produced  by  continual  modifications  resulting  from  change  of  environ- 
ment." It  remained  for  Darwin  to  formulate  the  law  of  natural  selection. 
The  Spencerian  evolution  includes  the  totality  of  the  cosmic  process,  from 
the  condensation  of  nebulae  to  the  products  of  the  social  life  of  civilized 
peoples.  It  is  a  mechanical  evolution,  in  that  chance  is  the  determining 
factor.  Spencer's  doctrine  may  well  be  termed  a  'transfigured  realism.' 
Energy  is  the  true  reality  ;  the  physico-chemical  events  which  are  the  ex- 
pression of  energy  are  phenomenal.  We  are  forced  to  think  the  existence 
of  an  objective  reality,  but  are  condemned  to  ignorance  as  to  its  nature. 
The  problem  thus  becomes  that  which  since  Kant  has  been  the  essential 
problem  of  metaphysics — the  determination  of  the  limits  of  human  intelli- 
gence. The  First  Principles  examines  the  fundamental  notions  of  reli- 
gion, of  science,  and  of  knowledge,  with  a  view  to  their  reconciliation.  The 
outcome  is  that  the  notion  of  an  absolute  and  infinite  first  cause,  a  notion 
fundamental  to  all  religions,  is  inconceivable  and  contradictory.  The 
fundamental  notions  of  science — space,  time,  matter,  motion,  force — are 
equally  contradictory  and  unthinkable.  The  notions  fundamental  to  psy- 
chology meet  the  same  fate.  To  be  thinkable,  an  object  must  be  relative 
and  limited.  Such  is  the  law  of  the  relativity  of  human  thought.  Religion 
and  science  are  reconcilable,  for  if  science  and  philosophy  maintain  that 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Absolute,  they  insist  upon  belief  in  something 
mysterious  and  unfathomable,  which  is  the  object  of  religion.  There  is  no 
real  conflict  between  science  and  philosophy,  since  science  concerns  itself 
with  phenomena,  with  the  knowable  in  terms  of  mass,  energy,  and  motion. 
Conflict  arises  only  when  metaphysics  seeks  to  pronounce  upon  the  nature 
of  the  Absolute. 

VIDA  F.  MOORE. 
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Essai  sur  r esth'etique  de  Descartes.  Rapports  de  la  doctrine  cartesienne 
avec  la  litterature  classique  francaise  au  XVIIe  siecle.  Par  EMILE 
KRANTZ.  2e  ed.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1898. — pp.  iv,  376. 
When  one  considers  that  Descartes  wrote  nothing  on  beauty,  and  that 
the  first  work  on  philosophical  aesthetics  in  France  was  not  published  till 
nearly  a  century  after  his  death,  an  essay  of  the  extent  of  the  one  before  us 
on  Descartes' s  ^Esthetics  appears  a  somewhat  extraordinary  performance. 
It  is,  of  course,  abstractly  conceivable  that  what  Descartes  did  not  say  but 
might  have  said,  what,  in  fact,  he  would  have  said  if  he  had  written  on  the 
subject,  might  be  deduced  from  certain  of  his  other  doctrines  or  from  the 
general  spirit  of  his  philosophy  as  a  whole  ;  but  such  a  direct  construction 
of  his  aesthetic  principles  would  scarcely  be  very  lengthy,  and  is  certainly 
not  what  is  attempted  here.  The  aim  of  the  present  work  is  to  show  that 
French  classical  literature  is  the  expression  of  principles  conformable  to 
and  derived  from  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  If,  therefore,  the  leading  title, 
Essai  sur  V  esthetique  de  Descartes  has  any  distinct  meaning,  it  can 
only  mean  this  :  French  classical  literature  is  dominated  by  principles  of 
art  which  reflect  the  spirit  and  are  due  to  the  influence  of  Descartes'  phil- 
osophy :  Descartes'  aesthetics,  therefore,  are  the  aesthetics  of  French 
classical  literature.  The  construction  would  be  indirect,  and  the  process 
might  be  expected  to  be  lengthy. 

Whether  M.  Krantz  intends  that  this  conclusion  shall  be  drawn,  and  that 
this  is  the  meaning  of  his  method,  is  not  certain.  He  does  not  make  the 
inference  explicit.  His  efforts  are  directed  to  establishing  what  we  have 
regarded  as  the  premise.  This  implies  two  distinct  and  separable  proposi- 
tions :  French  classical  literature  is  based  on  principles  congruent  with 
Descartes' s  philosophy,  and  French  classical  literature  derives  its  principles 
from  the  influence  of  Descartes' s  philosophy.  The  first  proposition  is  more 
easily  demonstrated  than  the  second,  and  may  be  regarded  as  established 
by  the  essay.  The  fact  that  in  the  Discours  Descartes  proclaimed  his  in- 
dependence of  the  ancients,  whereas  French  classical  literature  is  based 
on  imitation  of  the  ancients,  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary  ;  for  Descartes' s 
independence  is  independence  of  method,  not  of  results,  and  the  classicists' 
imitation  of  the  classics  is  far  from  being  complete.  In  this  connection,  the 
author  opposes  the  exaggeration  of  Descartes' s  originality  with  the  not  un- 
just remark  that  Descartes  may  as  truly  be  called  the  last  of  the  scholastics 
as  the  first  of  the  moderns.  And  in  any  case,  the  theoretical  objection  is 
completely  overborne  by  the  evidence  here  presented  from  the  literature 
itself  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  classicists  harmonize  in  all  impor- 
tant respects,  and  even  in  matters  of  detail,  with  principles  expressed  or 
implied  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  In  spite  of  this,  we  cannot  agree  with 
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our  author  that,  in  the  famous  ' '  quarrel  between  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns,"  it  is  Boileau  who  is  the  true  son  of  Descartes  and  not  Perrault. 
For  while  what  has  just  been  said  is  prefectly  true,  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  Descartes  has  another  side.  If  his  originality  is  not  as  great  as  has 
sometimes  been  represented,  he  is  the  first  of  the  moderns  notwithstanding. 
He  is  modern  not  merely  in  the  freedom  of  his  speculation,  but — and  this 
especially — in  his  appreciation  and  use  of  the  spirit  and  methods  of  empirical 
research.  The  last  part  of  the  Discours  is  as  characteristic  as  the  first. 
Looking  to  this  side  of  Descartes'  philosophy,  the  romanticists  might  as  well 
claim  to  be  Cartesian  as  the  classicists.  This,  then,  is  our  first  objection  : 
it  is  certain  that  the  classicists  wrought  in  the  Cartesian  spirit,  but  it  is  not 
certain  from  which  side  Descartes  would  have  himself  attempted  to  de- 
velop his  aesthetic  theories  ;  it  is  quite  possible  he  might  have  sought  a 
development  from  both. 

The  second  objection  is  that  the  other  proposition  mentioned,  namely, 
that  French  classical  literature  derived  its  principles  from  the  influence  of 
Descartes' s  philosophy,  cannot  be  proved.  There  is  another  possible  ex- 
planation of  their  congruence,  one,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  much  more 
probable.  It  is  possible,  namely,  that  what  is  common  to  both  was  de- 
rived largely  from  a  common  source.  The  philosophy  of  an  age  formu- 
lates something  of  the  same  fundamental  consciousness  which  in  another 
form  is  expressed  in  its  art.  This  seems  to  have  been  conspicuously  the 
case  in  the  seventeeth  century.  The  age  was  an  age  of  rationalism  inspired 
by  the  genius  of  the  antique.  The  turbulence  of  the  earlier  Renaissance 
had  given  place  to  a  more  contained  enthusiasm  for  the  classical  spirit,  its 
intellectuality,  its  self-restraint,  its  good  sense.  Boileau' s  L art  poetique, 
here  analyzed  ad  tczdium  through  nearly  1 50  pages  in  the  endeavor  to 
show  the  Cartesian  character  of  its  minutest  details,  is  in  imitation  of 
Horace,  and  in  the  main  derived  from  him.  The  rules  of  the  three  unities, 
here  said  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  Descartes,  were  really  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  Aristotle.  Racine  himself  refers  to  the  poetics  of  Aristotle  as 
the  authority  for  his  theory  of  dramatic  composition  and,  in  expressing  his 
obligations  to  Homer  and  Euripides,  takes  occasion  to  remark  that  the  taste 
of  Paris  agrees  with  that  of  Athens.  All  this  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  M. 
Krantz,  for  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  his  pages  ;  but  he  seems  to  us 
to  underestimate  its  importance,  and  to  exaggerate  the  special  influence  of 
the  philosopher.  The  classics  were  imitated  and  admired,  he  says  in  effect, 
only  because  they  were  supposed  to  express,  not  the  spirit  of  the  ancients 
merely,  but  the  rational  and  universal  spirit  of  humanity  ;  but  this  conception 
of  the  universal  reason  in  humanity  as  something  preeminently  adorable  is 
peculiarly  Cartesian.  This  claims  for  Descartes  an  excess  of  originality. 
The  author  forgets  the  underlying  rationalism  of  the  times,  and  that  Des- 
cartes is  their  child.  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  Descartes  had  no 
influence  on  the  literature. 

M.  Krantz  is  not  unaware  of  the  distinction  and  separability  of  the  two 
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propositions  pointed  out  above.  "We  proposed,"  he  says  in  his  con- 
clusion, ' '  to  show  the  influence  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  on  classic  art 
or  at  least,  if  the  influence  is  disputed,  to  point  out  the  features  common  to 
both"  (p.  361).  But  after  a  few  pages,  in  which  he  does  nothing  but  enu- 
merate these  common  features,  he  concludes  :  "  Thus  classic  art  accepts 
from  the  Cartesian  philosophy  the  three  distinct  data  which  make  up  an 
aesthetics — its  ideal,  its  criterion,  and  its  rules  of  composition"  (p.  365). 
The  vacillation,  the  confusion,  the  rapid  shifting  from  one  standpoint  to 
another,  indicated  by  the  words  we  have  italicized,  is  characteristic. 

When  the  first  edition  of  the  book  appeared,  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy,  sixteen  years  ago,  M.  Bouillier,  of  the  Institute,  wrote  a  severe 
criticism  of  it,  charging  deception  to  the  title,  gross  exaggeration  to  the 
main  contention,  non  sequitur  to  the  argument,  the  use  of  extraordinary 
formulas  to  express  simple  things  to  the  style,  and  inexactness  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Descartes.  He  concedes  to  the  author  skill  in  literary  analysis 
and  considerable  subtlety  in  the  elaboration  of  his  theme  ;  but  what  in  the 
theme  itself  is  true  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not  true  (Rev.  Ph., 
Nov.,  1882,  pp.  556-562).  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  we  sub- 
scribe in  part  to  this  criticism.  We  are  unwilling,  however,  to  adopt  the 
magistral  severity  of  tone  of  the  historian  of  Cartesianism.  We  find  the 
book  an  exceedingly  clever  and  instructive,  in  the  main  interesting,  and  in 
parts  epigrammatic  and  brilliant,  piece  of  work,  but,  as  regards  its  final 
purpose,  inconclusive. 

H.  N.  GARDINER. 

A  Study  of  Ethical  Principles.     By  JAMES  SETH.     Third  edition,  revised 

and  enlarged.     New  York,   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,    1898. — pp.  xvi, 

470. 

The  present  edition  of  Professor  Seth'  s  work  retains  all  the  distinctive 
features  which  have  marked  the  earlier  editions.  In  its  underlying  unity 
of  thought,  its  mediation  between  the  theories  of  the  two  chief  historical 
schools,  its  skillful  interweaving  of  historical  and  critical  matter,  as  well  as 
in  the  charm  of  its  literary  quality  and  its  freedom  from  conventional  text- 
book form,  the  identity  of  the  book  is  strictly  preserved.  But  a  close  ex- 
amination shows  that  its  revision  has  been  most  thorough,  extending  even 
to  minute  details.  Of  still  greater  interest  are  the  additions  to  the  body  of 
the  work,  which  include  one  entirely  new  chapter — that  upon  '  Moral  Pro- 
gress. '  These  additions  are  of  such  significance  as  to  demand  more  than 
a  mere  reference. 

To  the  first  chapter  of  the  '  Introduction '  is  appended  a  section  upon 
'Aspects  of  the  Ethical  Problem,'  which,  although  brief,  will  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  beginner  in  the  study,  who  needs  to  have  the  chief  problems 
clearly  defined,  if  his  reading  is  to  be  fruitful.  The  '  good  '  is  indicated 
as  the  central  problem,  and  to  it  are  related,  in  a  thoroughly  teleological 
view,  the  notions  of  '  right, '  '  virtue, '  and  '  duty. '  Thus  to  the  question 
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"  What  makes  all  right  acts  right,  and  all  wrong  acts  wrong  ?"  (p.  19),  it  is 
answered  that  ' '  the  good  is  the  source  of  the  right, ' '  that  ' '  the  right  is  the 
claim  of  the  good  upon  the  agent."  As  related  problems,  intuitionalism 
and  ethical  empiricism  are  explained,  as  is  also  the  significance  of  hedon- 
ism and  rationalism  in  their  various  historical  forms. 

The  chapter  on  '  The  Method  of  Ethics  '  is  the  only  one  which  shows 
any  important  change  of  view,  and  this  affords  pleasing  evidence  that  the 
author  never  regards  the  circle  of  his  thought  as  closed,  but  is  an  earnest 
critic  of  his  own  work.  In  the  present  edition,  instead  of  maintaining 
that  the  method  of  ethics  is  that  of  philosophy  rather  than  that  of  science,  he 
expounds,  at  length,  the  scientific  status  of  the  study.  This  frank  accept- 
ance of  the  scientific  method  is  not,  however,  a  rejection  of  a  metaphysic 
of  ethics  as  legitimate  and  necessary.  It  is  rather  a  sharper  differentiation 
between  a  science  and  a  philosophy  of  ethics  for  which  Professor  Seth  is 
contending.  He  still  insists  as  strongly  as  ever  that  metaphysics  as  a 
"critic  of  the  sciences"  (p.  31),  determining  the  '  final  validity  '  of  all  our 
judgments,  is  essential  to  a  complete  answer  to  the  moral  problem.  (See 
also  Part  III,  which  deals  exclusively  with  the  metaphysical  question  in- 
volved.) But  if  ethics  is  to  regarded  as  a  science,  we  must,  he  urges, 
"  distinguish  carefully  between  two  types  or  groups  of  sciences"  (p.  25). 
The  one  ' '  seeks  to  organize  into  a  rational  system  the  chaotic  mass  of  our 
Is-judgments,"  while  the  other  deals  with  "  the  no  less  chaotic  mass  of  our 
Ought-judgments."  There  will  be  then  "  both  a  natural  and  a  normative 
science  of  ethics"  (p.  27).  The  former  is  the  necessary  "propaedeutic  to 
the  latter, ' '  offering  a  ' '  genetic  study  of  the  moral  life, ' '  and  seeking  to  ' '  dis- 
cover the  causation  of  morality,  the  uniformities  and  sequences  which 
characterize  moral  antecedents  and  consequents,  as  they  characterize  all 
other  phenomena. ' '  Such  a  natural  science  is  the  '  hand-maid '  of  ethics 
as  a  normative  science,  supplying  its  '  data, '  while  the  further  task  of  the 
normative  phase  of  the  science  will  be  to  determine  the  meaning  and 
rationale  of  the  facts.  The  method  of  science,  in  general,  is  defined  as 
the  "  systematization  of  our  ordinary  judgments  "  (p.  35),  and  it  is  insisted 
that  even  a  normative  science  of  ethics  can  not  ' '  transcend  the  sphere  of 
common  sense."  Its  criticism  is  "immanent,  never  transcendent." 

To  '  The  Psychological  Basis '  are  added  several  pages  of  interesting 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  'psychological  hedonism.'  The  outcome 
may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  represented  by  the  statement  that  Butler's  word 
'  interest '  is  accepted  as  the  most  satisfactory  term  for  the  dynamic  princi- 
ple of  conduct,  since  it  expresses  "that  concrete  unity  of  the  ideal  content 
and  the  impulsive  force  which  makes  possible  its  realization  in  the  act  of 
choice"  (p.  74). 

The  treatment  of  '  The  Moral  Ideal '  which  constitutes  Part  I,  although 
subjected  to  a  careful  revision,  remains  substantially  the  same.  A  change 
of  terminology  is  to  be  noted  in  Chapter  II.  For  '  Rigorism  '  of  the  earlier 
editions  '  Rationalism  '  is  substituted — a  change  which  seems  desirable  be- 
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cause  of  the  greater  clearness  with  which  '  Rationalism '  marks  the  ten- 
dency of  the  various  ethical  movements  which  are  here  grouped  together. 
With  Professor  Seth's  final  construction  of  the  moral  ideal  as  an  ideal  of 
'  personality, '  a  full  and  complete  realization  of  all  the  powers  of  the  self, 
including  both  '  sensibility  '  and  'reason,'  I  find  myself  in  almost  complete 
agreement.  But  occasionally  his  method  seems  to  have  carried  him  farther 
in  his  criticism  of  'the  ethics  of  sensibility'  than  this  final  construction 
demands.  There  is,  I  think,  a  psychological  defect  in  the  treatment  of 
'  sensibility,'  viz. :  the  more  or  less  conscious  limitation  of  '  sensibility  '  to  its 
lower  forms,  and  a  consequent  confusion  of  it  with  physical  'impulse,' 
'instinct,'  natural  'tendencies,'  and  'desires.'  (See,  e.g.,  pp.  189-203.) 
The  dualism  of  '  flesh  '  and  '  spirit '  is  thus  wrongly  identified  with  that  of 
'  sensibility  '  and  '  reason. '  The  dualism  upon  which  Professor  Seth  insists 
is  a  very  real  one,  and  it  is  not  stated  a  whit  too  strongly.  But  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  in  its  exposition  '  sensibility '  should  have  been  so  closely 
identified  with  the  '  sensuous '  feelings,  and  not  given  its  full  psychological 
meaning.  '  Sensibility '  is  only  one  element  in  the  states  designated  as 
'impulse,'  'instinct,'  etc.  The  conative  element  is  often  quite  as  promi- 
nent as  the  affective.  And  '  sensibility '  is  surely  as  much  a  matter  of  the 
'  spirit '  as  of  the  '  flesh. '  If  hedonism  as  '  the  ethics  of  sensibility  '  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  this  narrower  use  of  '  sensibility, '  it  can,  in- 
deed, have  little  to  say  for  itself.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  of  termin- 
ology, and  in  one  place,  at  least,  Professor  Seth  almost  suggests  the  desir- 
ability of  a  change  by  his  use  of  'immediate'  and  'natural'  (p.  201)  to 
qualify  '  sensibility. '  Apart  from  this  question  of  terminology,  the  chapter 
stands  as  a  splendid  vindication  of  '  reason '  as  not  only  the  regulative  but 
also  the  constitutive  principle  of  the  good  life. 

The  new  chapter  on  '  Moral  Progress'  in  Part  II  fits  well  the  general  plan 
of  the  work,  and  preserves  its  unity  of  thought.  The  moral  ideal,  it  is  said, 
must  ' '  explain  the  history  of  evolving  moral  life,  the  process  of  moral  ex- 
perience as  a  whole"  (p.  317).  Conversely,  the  fact  that  a  principle  yields 
an  intelligible  interpretation  of  the  course  of  moral  history  will  be  an  im- 
portant '  verification'  of  that  principle.  The  law  of  moral  progress  is  de- 
fined as  "  the  progressive  discovery  of  the  individual' '  (p.  323).  As  regards 
the  aspects  of  this  law  in  detail,  it  is  shown  to  be  (a)  a  "  transition  from  an 
external  to  an  internal  view,"  (b)  a  "subordination  of  the  sterner  to  the 
gentler  virtues,"  and  (c)  an  extension  of  the  "scope  of  virtue."  The 
discussion  will  be  found  an  excellent  antidote  to  the  prevailing  tendency  to 
lose  the  individual  personality  in  the  social  body. 

The  result  of  this  revision  and  enlargement  is  an  altogether  admirable 
work,  which  is  destined  to  fill  a  still  larger  place  than  heretofore  as  a  col- 
lege text-book.  Its  very  freedom  from  the  stereotyped  text-book  form  will 
commend  it  to  many  instructors,  especially  to  those  who  desire  to  make 
their  own  lectures  the  basis  of  instruction,  but  still  deem  it  advisable  that 
the  student  should  have  in  his  hands  some  book  for  careful  and  systematic 
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reading.  It  is  permeated,  too,  by  a  fine  moral  earnestness  and  fervor, 
which  ought  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  The  study  of  ethics  is,  of  course, 
not  undertaken  primarily  in  the  interests  of  practical  morality,  but  in  obe- 
dience to  an  intellectual  demand.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  it  desirable  that 
any  man  should  teach  ethics  to  undergraduate  classes  who  does  not  himself 
possess  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  good  life  which  he  seeks  to  under- 
stand and  expound.  And  as  of  men,  so  of  books.  It  is  a  satisfaction,  also, 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  students  a  book,  which,  in  addition  to  its  scientific 
merits,  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  literary  excellence. 

WALTER  G.  EVERETT. 

The  Secret  of  Hegel :  Being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle, 
Form  and  Matter.  By  JAMES  HUTCHISON  STIRLING,  LL.D.  New 
edition,  carefully  revised.  Edinburgh,  Oliver  &  Boyd  ;  New  York,  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1898. — pp.  Ixiii,  751. 

In  the  thirty-three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Dr.  Hutchison  Sterl- 
ing first  divulged  (or,  as  some  critics  have  humorously  suggested,  kept  to 
himself)  the  secret  of  Hegel,  much  has  been  done,  in  England  and  in 
America,  to  elucidate  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  The  brothers  Caird,  Pro- 
fessor Watson,  the  late  Professor  Wallace,  and,  in  his  own  independent 
manner,  the  lateT.  H.  Green,  have  all  lent  their  service  to  this  task  ;  while 
quite  recently  we  have  had  important  re-statements  of  the  system,  at  once 
expository  and  critical,  by  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  McTaggart,  and  Professor 
MacGilvary.  Yet  those  who  learned  their  first  lessons  in  German  philosophy 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  can  never  forget  the  debt  they  owe  to  Dr.  Stirl- 
ing, whose  Secret 'was  one  of  the  first  agencies  in  their  intellectual  awakening. 
It  is  from  them  that  this  new  edition  of  the  book  will  receive  the  warmest 
welcome.  But  even  for  those  who  have  already  learned  their  Hegel  with 
the  aid  of  these  other  guides,  Dr.  Sterling's  work  must  still  possess  a  value 
of  its  own,  by  virtue  of  its  striking  originality  and  individuality.  Even  the 
startling  quality  of  its  style,  a  kind  of  Carlylese,  has  a  psychological  value 
for  the  student  who  will  take  the  pains  to  master  it,  and  is  an  interesting 
revelation  of  the  writer's  personality.  The  wide  scope  and  even  the 
philosophic  license  which  he  allows  himself,  while  they  may  detract  from 
the  systematic  excellence  of  Dr.  Stirling's  work,  afford  the  opportunity  of 
many  lessons  in  philosophy  and  life  which  it  is  well  worth  the  reader's 
while  to  learn.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  chief  and  permanent  value 
of  the  book  is  the  spiritual  significance  which  it  discovers  in  what  must 
seem  to  the  uninitiated  the  scholastic  and  abstract  discussions  of  the  Hegel- 
ian logic.  Apart  from  their  value  as  interpretations  of  Hegel,  these  posi- 
tions are  interesting  as  the  mature  convictions  of  a  mind  of  rare  philosophic 
quality.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  '  human  document '  of  peculiar  value. 
The  changes  in  this  new  edition  are  of  minor  importance,  although  the 
author  has,  with  characteristic  conscientiousness,  made  a  careful  revision 
of  the  whole.  The  most  important  change  is  in  the  form  of  its  publication. 
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Instead  of  the  original  two  volumes,  the  work  now  appears  in  a  single 
portly  volume.     A  few  new  footnotes  and  a  new  preface  are  added. 

J.  S. 

The  Psychology  of  Suggestion :  A  Research  into  the  Subconscious  Nature 
of  Man  and  Society.  By  BORIS  SIDIS,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Psy- 
chology at  the  Pathological  Institute  of  the  New  York  State  Hospitals. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  WILLIAM  JAMES.  New  York,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1898. — pp.  x,  386. 

The  thesis  maintained  in  this  book  is  briefly  that  in  the  normal  individual 
two  selves  are  coordinated  and  blended  :  The  subconscious  or  secondary 
self,  lacking  personality,  the  slave  of  suggestion,  and  the  primary,  waking 
self,  possessing  the  essential  attribute  of  personality,  self-consciousness.  In 
the  hypnotic  state,  the  primary  self  is  set  aside,  and  the  secondary  self  is 
directly  accessible  to  suggestion  ;  but  suggestions,  as  Dr.  Sidis  demonstrates 
experimentally,  may  reach  the  secondary  self  even  in  waking,  normal  life, 
if  they  are  so  indirect  as  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  primary  self. 
In  many  cases  of  insanity,  there  is  a  separation  of  the  two  selves,  the 
secondary  self  rising  to  the  plane  of  an  independent  personality.  The 
psychological  accompaniment  of  this  separation  is,  Dr.  Sidis  thinks,  a  re- 
traction of  the  nerve  processes  which  link  together  functionally  certain 
groups  of  cells.  Such  retraction  is  known  to  occur  under  the  influence  of 
certain  poisons,  and  may  quite  conceivably  take  place  in  disease  ;  but  after 
all,  this  theory  leaves  untouched  the  fundamental  mystery  of  hypnotism. 
Do  certain  psychical  stimuli,  suggestions  of  sleep,  etc.,  operate  to  bring 
about  an  actual  retraction  of  the  nerve  processes  connecting  the  '  primary 
self  cell-groups  with  those  of  the  '  secondary  self? '  Or  is  this  separation 
brought  about  by  the  fixation  of  attention  which  is  an  indispensible  means 
of  inducing  the  hypnotic  state  ?  Is,  then,  the  physiological  accompaniment 
of  attention  a  retraction  of  nerve  processes,  instead  of  the  generally  as- 
sumed inhibition  of  nerve  functions  ? 

Besides  this  physiological  theory  of  double  consciousness,  the  experi- 
mental methods  which  the  author  suggests  for  the  investigation  of  normal 
suggestibility  and  the  manifestations  of  the  subconscious  self  in  waking 
life  are  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  book.  Its  last  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  a  brief  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  mob,  mediaeval  and  modern 
crazes,  mental  epidemics,  and  the  like;  phenomena  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  emergencies,  under  the  conditions  that  go  to  the  forming  of  a  mob,  of 
the  irresponsible,  highly  suggestible,  subconscious  self  in  each  individual. 

MARGARET  FLOY  WASH  BURN. 

The  First  Philosophers  of  Greece.  An  Edition  and  Translation  of  the  re- 
maining Fragments  of  the  Pre-Socratic  Philosophers,  together  with  a 
Translation  of  the  more  important  accounts  of  their  opinions  contained 
in  the  early  epitomes  of  their  works.  By  ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1898. — pp.  vii,  300. 
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Means  for  the  critical  examination  of  the  initial  stages  in  the  movement 
of  occidental  philosophy  have  been  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  We  now  have  the  fragments  of  the  Pre-Socratics  pretty 
thoroughly  examined  and  stated  according  to  the  best  canons  of  philolog- 
ical and  historical  criticism.  The  voluminous  works  of  the  Germans  in  this 
period,  the  various  articles  in  the  Archiv,  Tannery's  Science  Hellene,  and 
Burnet's  Early  Greek  Philosophy  have  furnished  us  with  thoroughgoing 
statements  of  the  most  important  problems  in  this  period  of  Greek  thought. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  another  English  volume,  which  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  materials  on  the  subject.  Fairbanks  has  brought  to- 
gether in  the  volume  before  us  a  careful  collection  of  the  extant  fragments, 
which  he  has  edited  conservatively  in  the  light  of  the  best  critical  literature. 
Although  the  work  done  by  Fairbanks  is,  in  the  main,  philological,  the  re- 
sults intimately  concern  the  historian  of  philosophy.  The  materials  are 
here  furnished  for  the  study  at  first  hand  of  the  genesis  and  development 
of  Greek  philosophical  notions.  Burnet's  excellent  and  suggestive  account 
of  this  period  is  supplemented  by  Fairbanks  in  several  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  the  latter  provides  us  here  with  a  Greek  text  of  the  fragments. 
Secondly,  he  gives  us  a  full  account  of  passages  in  Plato  and  Aristotle 
which  relate  to  the  Pre-Socratics,  and  also  translations  from  the  Doxog- 
raphers.  Thirdly,  in  an  appendix,  he  gives  a  full  and  lucid  survey  of 
the  various  sources,  with  a  criticism  of  their  relative  historical  values.  The 
volume  includes  the  fragments  of  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes, 
Heraclitus,  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Zeno,  Melissus,  the  Pythagoreans, 
Empedocles,  and  Anaxagoras.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  Atomists,  pre- 
sumably because  of  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  Leucippus,  and  the  fact  that 
Democritus,  because  of  his  theory  of  knowledge,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  post- 
sophistic.  The  translations  are  usually  not  so  clear  and  philosophically 
skillful  as  those  of  Burnet,  but  they  are  generally  more  literal  and  exact. 
The  date  of  Thales  is  set  at  640  according  to  an  inferior  tradition,  instead 
of  624  or  625.  Burnet's  name  is  usually  mispelled.  The  value  of  Aristotle's 
testimony  on  the  opinions  of  the  Pre-Socratics  is  underestimated.  The  ap- 
pendix gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  Doxographic  tradition,  and  states 
in  outline  the  results  of  Diel's  Doxographi  Graci — a  very  useful  outline 
for  students  who  do  not  have  time  or  disposition  to  employ  this  exhaustive 
and  somewhat  technical  work. 

W.  A.   H. 
La  societe  et  la  morale.    Notes  et  apenjus  par  HENRI  F.  SECRETAN.    Paris, 

Felix  Alcan,  1897. — pp.  400. 

Without  attempting  a  closely  articulated  system,  the' writer  of  this  book 
has  set  forth  a  general  theory  of  society  and  morals,  and  has  given  expres- 
sion to  his  views  on  certain  social  problems  of  the  day.  Society  is  explained 
as  a  natural  development  from  the  common  interests  of  individuals  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Justice  is  the  condition  of  cooperation  and  the 
guarantee  to  each  of  an  equal  share  in  the  products  of  associated  efforts. 
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The  deepest  and  most  constant  instinct  of  every  living  being  is  that  of  the 
preservation  of  the  individual  and  his  descendants.  This  instinct  impelled 
men  to  form  the  first  family  groups,  and  the  need  of  concerted  action  for 
procuring  food,  for  attack  and  defense,  is  the  origin  of  the  first  moral  rules 
as  it  is  of  the  first  language.  Morality,  like  language,  is  an  unconscious 
collective  elaboration.  "The  law  of  least  effort,  of  least  pain,  which  is 
manifest  in  the  history  of  language,  explains  the  origin  of  civilization." 

' '  Education  socializes  the  individual. ' '  While  the  brain  is  still  plastic,  the 
family  impresses  the  rules  of  social  order  upon  the  child,  and  cultivates  in  him 
the  social  sentiments — pity,  love,  pleasure  in  the  joy  of  his  brothers,  and 
knowledge  that  all  men  feel  and  suffer  as  himself.  Moral  precepts  are  at 
first  the  commands  which  the  child  received  from  his  elders,  and  later  "the 
echo  of  these  commands,  transmitted  from  age  to  age  with  the  language, 
becomes  the  inner  voice  of  duty  which  the  religious  idea  accentuates  and 
amplifies.  The  discussion  of  the  part  played  by  education  in  the  develop- 
ment of  morality  is  one  of  the  most -suggestive  portions  of  the  book. 

The  first  five  chapters  (I.  Outlines  of  the  Formation  of  Society  ;  II.  The 
Individual  and  Society,  The  Play  of  Interests  ;  III.  Social  Motives  ;  IV. 
Foundation  of  the  Moral  Judgments  ;  V.  Sacrifice)  are  genetic  in  their  aim, 
giving  what  might  be  called  a  speculative  history  of  morality  based  on  psy- 
chological principles,  the  fifth  discussing  the  historical  relation  of  morality 
and  religion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  notion  of  sacrifice.  Chapter  VI, 
Metaphysical  Questions,  manifests  a  decidedly  agnostic  attitude  though  not 
dogmatically  so.  ' '  Metaphysical  ignorance  appears  to  be  the  consequence 
of  individuation  and  the  condition  of  life.  .  .  .  Metaphysical  ignorance 
leaves  room  for  individual  faith. ' ' 

The  three  remaining  chapters  discuss  various  current  social  problems 
such  as  luxury,  socialism,  the  economic  duty  of  the  State  to  the  individual, 
the  woman  question,  the  relation  of  morality  and  religion,  civilization  and 
the  birth  rate.  To  this  last  topic,  is  devoted  the  final  chapter  of  the  book. 
A  statistical  study  of  certain  districts  in  Switzerland  is  presented,  and  the 
general  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  increase  of  wealth  and  culture  tends 
to  decrease  the  birth  rate,  particularly  in  democracies.  The  ideal  is  an 
equilibrium  between  a  sufficient  birth  rate  and  a  better  distributed  well- 
being. 

Apart  from  the  general  point  of  view,  in  which  the  reader  may  or  may 
not  agree  with  the  author,  there  is  little  to  criticise.  One  is  somewhat  sur- 
prised, however,  after  reading  on  one  page  that  the  will  is  the  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  the  motives  (p.  102),  to  find  on  the  next  that  freedom  is  a  reg- 
ulative principle  which  produces  inhibition  and  gives  to  reflection  the  time 
to  neutralize  the  impulses.  The  thought  is  clear,  rational,  and  vigorous. 
While  finding  in  society  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  morality,  the 
author  does  not  forget,  as  so  many  now  seem  to  do,  that  society  exists  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  society.  The  style  is  lucidity  itself.  It  is  a  book  that 
can  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all  who  are  interested  in  ethical  and 
social  subjects.  F.  C.  FRENCH. 
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Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education.  By  W.  T.  HARRIS,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1898. — pp. 
xxxv,  400. 

The  first  observation  that  should  be  made  concerning  this  volume  is  that 
instead  of  being  a  treatise  upon  any  one  subject,  it  is  a  Grundriss  or  en- 
cyclopedic outline  of  many  subjects,  psychological,  ethical,  social,  philo- 
sophical and  educational. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  treats  of  psychologic 
method.  A  prominent  writer  on  psychology  was  recently  asked  to  discuss 
the  relation  of  rational  psychology  to  education,  but  replied  that  he  could 
not  undertake  such  a  task,  since  rational  psychology  has  no  more  relation 
to  education  than  has  Egyptology.  Dr.  Harris  takes  a  different  view.  He 
tries  ' '  to  show  by  examples  of  investigation  the  method  of  rational  psy- 
chology ;  how  to  reach  the  most  useful  insights  that  furnish  clues  to  psy- 
chology and  reveal  its  method  of  investigation  ;  the  insight  into  self-activity 
as  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  life  and  mind. ' '  One  finds  chapters  on 
Self-activity,  The  Three  Stages  of  Thought,  Time,  Space  and  Causality, 
Causality  and  the  Absolute,  The  Logic  of  Sense  Perception  (one  of  Dr.  Har- 
ris's  most  valuable  contributions),  and  The  Freedom  of  the  Will.  The  first 
part  closes  with  a  comparison  of  the  old  and  new  psychologies.  The  second 
part  is  entitled  '  Psychologic  Systems. '  It  is  conceived  to  be  the  result  arising 
from  the  application  of  psychologic  method.  In  this  part  one  finds  an  effort 
to  realize  the  second  or  sub-title  of  the  book,  namely,  '  An  Attempt  to  Show 
the  Genesis  of  the  Higher  Faculties  of  the  Mind. '  The  lower  faculties  are 
conceived  as  functioning  in  the  production  of  the  higher.  A  protest  is 
made  against  '  inventory  psychology  '  together  with  its  concurrent  doctrine 
of  'harmonious  development,'  as  a  guide  to  education  ;  because  such  a 
doctrine  ignores  the  genesis  of  higher  faculties  from  the  lower,  and,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  logically  followed,  tends  to  arrest  mental  development.  Self- 
activity,  in  its  unfolding,  passes  through  the  stages  of  feeling,  sensation, 
recollection  and  memory,  conception  and  reason  ;  it  culminates  in  will, 
which,  embracing  the  other  processes  in  itself,  looks  down  upon  them  to 
consult,  guide,  and  control.  The  will  educates  rather  than  suffers  education. 
The  third  part  of  the  book  deals  with  '  Psychologic  Foundations.'  It  is  an 
application  of  psychology  to  solve  the  most  important  of  the  live  problems  of 
education.  Here,  perhaps,  most  of  all,  one  wishes  the  treatment  were  not 
so  condensed  ;  for  many  a  subject  deserving  a  volume  is  turned  off  with  a 
section.  Among  the  chief  topics  treated  we  find  the  following  :  '  The  Psy- 
chology of  Social  Science,'  or  the  idea  of  participation  as  giving  rise  to  social 
institutions;  following  this,  we  have  a  description  of  the  'Institutions  that  Edu- 
cate, '  and  '  The  Psychology  of  Nations, '  an  outline  of  the  contributions  to 
civilization  made  by  Judea,  Greece,  and  Rome  ;  after  a  chapter  on  'Play  and 
Crime  as  Reactions  Against  the  Social  Order,'  the  '  Psychology  of  Infancy'  is 
treated  at  some  length,  the  function  of  imitation  being  emphasized.  The  con- 
cluding chapters  give  an  account  of  the  '  Psychology  of  the  Course  of  Study 
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in  Schools,  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Higher.'  The  logically  complete 
curriculum  embraces  five  coordinate  groups  of  study  :  (i)  Mathematics, 
time,  space,  and  mechanical  relations  ;  (2)  organic  nature,  geography  ;  (3) 
literature  and  art,  human  nature  as  feelings,  convictions,  aspirations  ;  (4) 
grammar,  logic,  philosophy  of  the  intellectual  structure  ;  (5)  history,  the  do- 
ings of  the  greater  social  self  as  reaction. 

As  special  topics,  we  have  the  '  Psychology  of  Quantity,'  the  '  Psychology 
of  Art  and  Literature, '  and  the  '  Psychology  of  Science  and  Philosophy. ' 

Regarding  the  work  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  poverty  of 
our  educational  literature  is  distinctly  relieved  by  the  contribution  of  this 
volume.  It  forms  a  lucid  summary  of  the  life-work  of  one  of  our  most 
profound  thinkers,  who  has  devoted  his  whole  energy  to  education.  Some 
may  be  disposed  to  think  that  their  specialties  have  obtained  scant  recog- 
nition, yet  the  serious  reader  can  but  recognize  that  Dr.  Harris  has  spoken 
for  the  whole  of  education.  To  him,  the  history  of  education  is  but  the 
history  of  civilization  from  the  educational  point  of  view  ;  the  activities  of 
the  school  are  not  merely  for  a  day,  or  for  an  individual  as  such,  but  for  the 
age,  and  for  the  individual  as  an  organic  part  of  a  complex  civilization. 
The  civil  man  is  more  than  the  biologic  man;  and  social  intelligence,  dis- 
position and  habit,  more  important  than  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  pupil. 

CHARLES  DE  GARMO. 

SWARTHMORE    COLLEGE,  April  15,   1898. 

The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 

Logic  Deductive  and  Inductive.  By  CARVETH  READ.  London,  Grant 
Richards,  1898. — pp.  vi,  323. 

Critical  Examination  of  Butler's  Analogy.  By  HENRY  HUGHES.  London, 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1898.— pp.  vii,  276. 

Semitic  Influence  in  Hellenic  Mythology.  By  ROBERT  BROWN,  Jun.  Lon- 
don, Williams  and  Norgate  ;  New  York,  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1898. — pp.  xii,  228. 

An  Outline  of  Christian  Theology.  By  WtLLiAM  NEWTON  CLARKE.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1898. — pp.  ix,  488. 

Self  and  the  Father,  Part  I.  By  JOHN  C.  C.  CLARKE.  Chicago,  R.  R. 
Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  1898. — pp.  95. 

The  Doctrine  of  Energy.  By  B.  L.  L.  London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1898. — pp.  ix,  108. 

Biological  Lectures.  Delivered  at  The  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  of 
Wood's  Holl,  1896-1897.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1898. — pp.  242. 

Animal  Intelligence.  By  EDWARD  L.  THORNDIKE.  The  Psychological 
Review  Monograph  Supplement  Series,  II,  4.  New  York,  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  1898.  —pp.  109. 

The  Formal  and  Material  Elements  of  Kant 's  Ethics.  By  WILLIAM  MOR- 
ROW WASHINGTON.  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Philosophy, 
Psychology  and  Education,  III,  i.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.  ; 
Berlin,  Mayer  &  Miiller,  1898.— pp.  67. 
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The  Basis  of  Early  Christian   Theism.     By  LAWRENCE  THOMAS  COLE. 

Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Edu- 
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NOTES. 

Raymond  Dodge,  A.B.,  Williams  '93  ;  Ph.D.  Halle  '96  ;  Assistant  in  Psy- 
chology, Halle '96-' 97  ;  professor  of  Philosophy  at  Ursinus  College,  '97-' 98  ; 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  Philosophy  at  Wesleyan  University.  Dr. 
Dodge  is  the  author  of  a  monograph  entitled  Die  motorischen  Wortvor- 
stellungen  which  was  published  in  Erdmann's  Abhandlungen  zur  Philo- 
sophie  u.  ihrer  Geschichte. 

F.  Kennedy,  Ph.D.,  of  Princeton,  has  been  elected  assistant  profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Dr.  Edward  Thorndike,  Ph.D.,  (Columbia),  has  been  called  as  instruc- 
tor in  Psychology  to  the  Western  Reserve  University. 

Dr.  Dickinson  S.  Miller  has  succeeded  Dr.  C.  A.  Strong  as  lecturer  in 
Psychology  in  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Strong  will  spend  next  year  in 
Europe. 

W.  Manahan,  Ph.D.,  of  Cornell,  has  recently  received  an  appointment 
as  lecturer  in  Philosophy  in  Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg. 

Professor  William  James  lectures  this  month  before  the  Philosophical 
Union  of  the  University  of  California.  During  the  past  year  the  members 
of  the  Union  studied  critically  Professor  James's  The  Will  to  Believe,  and, 
in  accordance  with  their  usual  custom,  have  invited  the  author  to  hear 
their  criticism  and  to  defend  his  main  thesis. 

Principal  John  Caird,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  who  is  well  known 
as  a  writer  on  philosophical  subjects,  died  on  July  3Oth,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight.  His  brother,  Edward  Caird,  now  master  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  was  until  about  two  years  ago  professor  of  Philosophy  at  Glasgow  ; 
and  the  two  brothers  made  that  University  the  stronghold  of  philosophical 
Idealism  in  Great  Britain.  Principal  Caird  a  short  time  before  his  death 
had  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  headship  of  the  University,  to  take 
effect  on  August  ist.  His  successor  will  be  the  Rev.  Robert  Herbert 
Story,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
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SCOTTISH    MORAL   PHILOSOPHY.1 

IN  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  this  University,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  sense 
of  the  honor  of  the  office,  and  the  satisfaction  with  which,  after 
a  considerable  period  of  work  in  other  lands,  I  return  to  the  ser- 
vice of  my  own  country  and  my  own  University. 

The  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  has  been  filled  by  a  long  line 
of  distinguished  men  :  by  Adam  Ferguson  and  Dugald  Stewart, 
by  Thomas  Brown  and  Christopher  North.  But  it  is  not  of  these 
names  that  I  chiefly  think  when  I  wish  to  realize  the  honor  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  position  to  which  I  have  been  called,  but 
of  him  who  must  be  in  all  our  thoughts  to-day,  my  own  teacher, 
who  so  long  and  so  honorably  stood  in  this  place.  It  seems  but 
the  other  day  that  I  saw  Professor  Calderwood  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Moral  Philosophy  class-room,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  he  has  already  passed  beyond  our  sight.  I  can  never  forget 
what  I  owe  to  him,  and  while  it  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I 
venture  to  take  up  his  work  in  the  University,  the  memory  of  his 
example  will  be  a  constant  inspiration  in  my  task.  It  would  be 
impertinent  in  me  to  attempt  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Calderwood  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  teacher,  or  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen.  But  no  one  could  know  him  in  these  various  rela- 

1  Inaugural  Lecture  on  assuming  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  October  26,  1898. 
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tions  without  perceiving  the  essential  harmony  and  even  identity 
that  underlay  them.  The  man  and  the  philosopher  and  the 
teacher  were  one ;  he  lived  his  philosophy,  and  practised  what 
he  taught.  His  life  was  a  rare  exemplification  of  the  ancient 
Greek  ideal  of  the  identity  of  the  good  man  with  the  good  citi- 
zen, and  the  loss  of  his  removal  has  been  felt  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  hardly  less  than  by  his  colleagues  and  his  students.  Such 
a  man's  place  cannot  be  filled,  such  a  man's  influence  outlives 
himself.  The  name  of  Henry  Calderwood  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten by  the  University  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

Throughout  his  philosophic  career,  Professor  Calderwood  was 
identified  with  that  type  of  philosophy  which  has  come  to  be 
known  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  by  the  national  name,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  the  occasion 
to  call  attention  to  the  more  significant  elements  in  the  Scottish 
contribution  to  Moral  Philosophy.  Nor  must  we  limit  our  con- 
sideration to  what  is  technically  described  as  the  '  Scottish 
School, '  if  we  would  understand  even  this  more  limited  part  of 
the  field.  The  movement  of  Scottish  Moral  Philosophy  from 
Hutcheson  to  the  present  day  is  a  single  movement,  which  can 
be  understood  only  if  it  is  studied  as  a  whole. 

In  this  movement  the  University  of  Glasgow  has  played  an 
even  more  important  part  than  our  own  University,  through  the 
succession  of  brilliant  men  who  have  occupied  its  Chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  Hutcheson' s  Inquiry,  and  Reid's  Essays  on  the 
Active  Powers,  represent,  with  Hume's  Treatise  and  Enquiry,  the 
three  important  stages  in  the  development  of  Scottish  ethics. 

"Hutcheson,"  says  the  late  Professor  Veitch,  " struck  with 
firm  hand  the  key-note  of  Scottish  speculation."  If,  in  his 
polemic  against  the  crude  empiricism  which  seems  to  have  domi- 
nated the  Scottish  Universities  during  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  Hutcheson  is  an  important  precursor  of  Reid,  his 
refutation  of  the  ethical  subjectivism  of  Hobbes  has  a  unique  his- 
torical importance.  He  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  dis- 
ciple of  Shaftesbury  and  the  continuator  of  his  doctrine.  In  the 
characteristic  features  of  his  thought,  in  his  theory  of  the  '  Moral 

1  Memoir  of  Dugald  Stewart,  p.  19. 
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Sense '  and  in  his  doctrine  of  Benevolence,  he  is  distinctly  origi- 
nal ;  and  in  many  respects  his  moral  philosophy  suggests,  and 
bears,  the  comparison  with  his  greater  English  contemporary, 
Bishop  Butler.  In  view  of  its  influence  upon  his  successors,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  call  Hutcheson's  Inquiry  an  epoch-making  work 
in  the  history  of  ethical  science. 

Hutcheson's  polemic  is  chiefly  directed,  like  Shaftesbury's, 
against  the  egoism  of  Hobbes  and  his  followers.  Virtue,  he  in- 
sists, is  not  a  matter  of  self-interest,  as  "  some  of  our  moralists 
themselves "  would  have  us  believe,  "  so  much  are  they  accus- 
tomed to  deduce  every  approbation  or  aversion  from  rational 
views  of  interest."  On  the  contrary,  there  is  "some  quality 
apprehended  in  actions,  which  procures  approbation  and  love 
toward  the  actor,  from  those  who  receive  no  advantage  by  the 
action,"  and  "  a  contrary  quality,  which  excites  aversion  and  dis- 
like toward  the  actor,  even  from  persons  unconcerned  in  its 
natural  tendency."1  Hutcheson's  aim  is  to  prove  "the  reality  of 
virtue,"  and  for  him  its  disinterestedness  and  its  reality  are  one. 
Between  the  object  and  the  subject  of  morality  there  is,  more- 
over, a  perfect  adaptation.  "  His  principal  design,"  he  tells  us, 
"  is  to  show  that  human  nature  was  not  left  quite  indifferent  in 
the  affair  of  virtue,  to  form  to  itself  observations  concerning  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  actions,  and  accordingly  to  regu- 
late its  conduct.  .  .  .  The  Author  of  nature  has  much 
better  furnished  us  for  a  virtuous  conduct  than  our  moralists 
seem  to  imagine,  by  almost  as  quick  and  powerful  instructions  as 
we  have  for  the  preservation  of  our  bodys.  He  has  made  Virtue 
a  lovely  Form,  to  excite  our  pursuit  of  it ;  and  has  given  us  strong 
affections  to  be  the  springs  of  each  virtuous  action."2  "  May 
not  we  find  too  in  mankind  a  relish  for  a  beauty  in  characters,  in 
manners  ?  I  doubt  we  have  made  Philosophy,  as  well  as  Relig- 
ion, by  our  foolish  management  of  it,  so  austere  and  ungainly  a 
form,  that  a  gentleman  cannot  easily  bring  himself  to  like  it  • 
and  those  who  are  strangers  to  it,  can  scarcely  bear  to  hear  our 
description  of  it.  So  much  it  is  changed  from  what  was  once 

1  Inquiry,  Introduction,  p.  III.      (Second  edition). 
,,  Preface,  pp.  xiv-xv. 
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the  delight  of  the  finest  gentlemen  among  the  ancients,  and 
their  recreation  after  the  hurry  of  publick  affairs  I"1 

Hutcheson's  chief  lesson  for  his  contemporaries  is,  therefore, 
the  old  Greek  lesson  of  the  inherent  beauty  of  goodness,  of  the 
essential  attractiveness  of  virtue,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  "  took 
the  first  hints  "  of  his  opinions  from  "  some  of  the  greatest  writers 
of  antiquity."  Certain  forms  of  conduct  and  character,  like  cer- 
tain forms  of  sound  and  color,  give  pleasure  to  the  spectator ; 
and  "  that  determination  to  be  pleased  with  the  contemplation  of 
those  affections,  actions,  or  characters  of  rational  agents,  which 
we  call  virtuous,  he  marks  by  the  name  of  a  moral  sense."2  "  We 
find  as  great  an  agreement  of  men  in  their  relishes  of  Forms,  as 
in  their  external  senses  which  all  agree  to  be  natural  ;  and  that 
pleasure  or  pain,  delight  or  aversion,  are  naturally  joined  to  their 
perceptions."3  But,  while  virtue  pleases,  its  pleasantness  is  rather 
the  criterion  than  the  essence  of  virtue.  "  In  the  pleasant  pas- 
sions, we  do  not  love  because  it  is  pleasant  to  love ;  we  do  not 
chuse  this  state,  because  it  is  an  advantageous  or  pleasant  state  : 
this  passion  necessarily  arises  from  seeing  its  proper  object,  a 
morally  good  character."4  The  very  distinction  between  '  nat- 
ural '  and  '  moral '  good  is  that  the  one  is  pursued  from  interest 
or  self-love,  the  other  from  disinterested  love  of  the  action  itself. 

This  moral  sense  does  not  necessarily  imply  such  a  desire  of 
virtue  as  shall  overcome  all  considerations  of  self-interest ;  we 
may  know  and  approve  the  better,  yet  choose  the  worse.  But 
no  considerations  of  self-interest  can  blind  our  perception  of  the 
beauty  of  virtue  :  "  our  moral  sense  cannot  be  bribed."5  And 
though  we  may  be  able  to  reason  out  the  advantage  of  virtue, 
our  knowledge  of  it  is  a  perception  rather  than  an  inference. 
"  Must  a  man  have  the  reflection  of  Cumberland,  or  Puffendorf, 
to  admire  generosity,  faith,  humanity,  gratitude  ?  .  .  .  Unhappy 
would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  a  sense  of  virtue  was  of  as  narrow  an 
extent,  as  a  capacity  for  such  metaphysicks."6  He  specially 
warns  us,  however,  not  to  confuse  the  doctrine  of  the  moral 

1  Ibid.,  Preface,  p.  xvi.  « Ibid.,  p.  154. 

zlbid.,  Preface,  p.  xiv.  5  Ibid.,  p.  126  (margin). 

zlbid.,  Preface,  p.  xvii.  6  Ibid.,  pp.  125-6. 
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sense  with  that  of  '  innate  ideas,'  and  insists  that  "  this  moral 
sense  has  no  relation  to  innate  ideas."1  We  are  not  furnished  at 
the  outset  of  our  moral  career  with  a  ready-made  set  of  moral 
ideas  ;  and  without  experience  we  should  never  have  come  by 
such  ideas.  All  that  nature  provides  is  the  capacity  of  moral 
perception  ;  a  moral  sense,  not  moral  ideas  or  perceptions. 
"  The  vast  diversity  of  moral  principles,  in  various  nations  and 
ages  ...  is  indeed  a  good  argument  against  innate  ideas,  or 
principles,  but  will  not  evidence  mankind  to  be  void  of  a  moral 
sense  to  perceive  virtue  or  vice  in  actions,  when  they  occur  to 
their  observation."2 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  mark  of  virtue  is,  in  Hutche- 
son's  eyes,  its  disinterestedness  or  unselfishness.  But  he  goes 
further,  and  insists  that  the  essence  of  virtue  is  positive  benevo- 
lence or  love  of  others.  "  If  we  examine  all  the  actions  which 
are  counted  amiable  anywhere,  and  enquire  into  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  are  approved,  we  shall  find,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
person  who  approves  them,  they  always  appear  as  benevolent,  or 
flowing  from  love  of  others,  and  a  study  of  their  happiness."3 
"The  universal  foundation  of  our  sense  of  moral  good,  or  evil," 
is  "  benevolence  toward  others,  on  the  one  hand,  and  malice,  or 
even  indolence,  and  unconcernedness  about  the  apparent  publick 
evil,  on  the  other."4  It  follows  that  "  the  most  perfectly  virtuous" 
actions  are  "  such  as  appear  to  have  the  most  universal  unlimited 
tendency  to  the  greatest  and  most  extensive  happiness  of  all  the 
rational  agents,  to  whom  our  influence  can  reach."5  As  "that 
action  is  best  which  procures  the  greatest  happiness  for  the 
greatest  numbers,"6  so  is  that  agent  most  virtuous  the  purity  of 
whose  intention  to  minister  to  the  greatest  general  happiness  is 
least  corrupted  by  thoughts  of  self-seeking.  Hutcheson  has  even 
constructed  a  "  universal  canon  to  compute  the  morality  of  any 
actions,  with  all  their  circumstances,"  a  calculus  of  virtue  and 
vice,  with  which  I  will  not  trouble  you  here,  but  the  general  out- 
come of  which  is  that  the  amount  of  virtue  is  determined  by  the 
ratio  of  benevolence  to  selfishness  in  every  case. 


Preface,  p.  xvi.  *  lbid.t  p.  168. 

2  Op.  cit.j  p.  200.  s  ibid.,  p.  180. 

*  Ibid.,  -p.  162.  *  Ibid.,  p.  177. 
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It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  ideal  life  excludes  regard  for 
our  own  good.  Hutcheson  holds,  however,  that  "  the  actions 
which  flow  solely  from  self-love,  and  yet  evidence  no  want  of 
benevolence,  having  no  hurtful  effects  upon  others,  seem  perfectly 
indifferent  in  a  moral  sense,  and  neither  raise  the  love  or  hatred 
of  the  observer."  l  Such  actions  belong  to  the  sphere  of  natural, 
rather  than  to  that  of  moral  good.  But  the  one  sphere  may 
easily  overlap  the  other,  and  natural  good  may  become  moral. 
"  He  who  pursues  his  own  private  good,  with  an  intention  also  to 
concur  with  that  constitution  which  tends  to  the  good  of  the 
whole  ;  and  much  more  he  who  promotes  his  own  good,  with  a 
direct  view  of  making  himself  more  capable  of  serving  God,  or 
doing  good  to  mankind  ;  acts  not  only  innocently,  but  also 
honourably,  and  virtuously  :  for  in  both  these  cases,  a  motive  of 
benevolence  concurs  with  self-love  to  excite  him  to  the  action. 
And  thus  a  neglect  of  our  own  good  may  be  morally  evil,  and 
argue  a  want  of  benevolence  toward  the  whole."  2  Nay,  self- 
love  may  be  interpreted  as,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  form  of  benev- 
olence. Since  "  every  moral  agent  justly  considers  himself  as  a 
part  of  this  rational  system,  which  may  be  useful  to  the  whole,  .  .  . 
he  may  be,  in  part,  an  object  of  his  own  benevolence."  3  Why 
should  a  man  not  be  benevolent  to  himself?  "A  man  surely  of 
the  strongest  benevolence  may  justly  treat  himself  as  he  would 
do  a  third  person,  who  was  a  competitor  of  equal  merit  with  the 
other  ;  and  as  his  preferring  one  to  another,  in  such  a  case,  would 
argue  no  weakness  of  benevolence  ;  so,  no  more  would  he  evi- 
dence it  by  preferring  himself  to  a  man  of  only  equal  abilitys."  4 
"  Self-love  is  really  as  necessary  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  as 
benevolence  ;  as  that  attraction  which  causes  the  cohesion  of  the 
parts,  is  as  necessary  to  the  regular  state  of  the  whole,  as  gravi- 
tation." 5  In  these  words  Hutcheson  seems  to  anticipate  the  very 
latest  version  of  Utilitarianism,  making  "the  good  of  the  whole" 
the  end,  and  strict  impartiality  —  "  each  to  count  for  one  and  no 
one  for  more  than  one  "  —  the  working  rule,  of  the  moral  life.  In 
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his  subordination  of  reason  to  feeling,  too,  he  arrives  at  the  same 
view  as  the  later  Utilitarians.  "  What  is  reason,"  he  asks,  "  but 
that  sagacity  which  we  have  in  prosecuting  any  end  ?"  *  "  It 
must  be  an  instinct,  or  a  determination  previous  to  reason,  which 
makes  us  pursue  private  good,  as  well  as  publick  good,  as  our 
end."  2  Nor  will  Hutcheson  hear  of  resolving  benevolence  into 
self-love.  We  cannot  be  "  truly  virtuous,  if  we  intend  only  to 
obtain  the  pleasure  which  accompanies  beneficence,  without  the 
love  of  others  :  nay,  this  very  pleasure  is  founded  on  our  being 
conscious  of  disinterested  love  to  others,  as  the  spring  of  our  ac- 
tions." 3 

In  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  benevolence  or  love  of  others, 
making  it  the  whole  of  virtue,  Hutcheson  passes  beyond  the 
circle  of  a  merely  utilitarian  ethics.  His  moral  sense  is  rather  a 
sense  of  beauty  or  excellence  in  actions  than  a  sense  of  pleasure  ; 
its  content  is  objective  rather  than  subjective,  universal  rather 
than  particular.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  production  of  happi- 
ness, even  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  as 
in  the  will  or  intention  to  produce  the  general  happiness,  that 
virtue  consists.  It  is  the  essential  dignity  or  excellence  of  be- 
nevolence, rather  than  the  resultant  pleasure,  that  constitutes  its 
virtue.  Moreover,  "  we  have  an  immediate  sense  of  a  dignity,  a 
perfection,  or  beatifick  quality  in  some  kinds  [of  pleasure]  ,  which 
no  intenseness  of  the  lower  kinds  can  equal,  were  they  also  as 
lasting  as  we  could  wish."  4  And  when  we  ask  him  for  a  final 
explanation  of  virtue,  a  final  theory  of  its  basis,  Hutcheson's 
answer  reminds  us  more  of  Butler  than  of  the  Utilitarians.  "  If 
any  enquire,  '  Whence  arises  this  love  of  esteem,  or  benevolence, 
to  good  men,  or  to  mankind  in  general,  if  not  from  some  nice 
views  of  self-interest  ?  '  Or,  '  How  we  can  be  moved  to  desire  the 
happiness  of  others,  without  any  view  to  our  own  ?  '  It  may  be 
answered,  '  that  the  same  cause  which  determines  us  to  pursue 
happiness  for  ourselves,  determines  us  both  to  esteem  and  benevo- 
lence on  their  proper  occasions;  even  the  very  frame  of  our 
nature,  or  a  generous  instinct,  which  shall  be  afterwards  ex- 
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plained.'  '  Is  not  this  to  say  that,  in  such  a  being  as  man,  virtue 
is  simply  natural,  and  vice  unnatural ;  and  is  not  that,  in  essence 
and  in  outline,  the  theory  of  Butler  ?  Hutcheson  is  too  compre- 
hensive a  moralist  to  be  adequately  described  by  any  of  the 
recognized  school-names.  But,  for  our  present  purpose,  he  is 
best  described  as  the  founder,  in  Scotland  at  least,  of  Scottish 
Intuitionism  in  ethics.  How  carefully  this  Intuitionism  is  distin- 
guished by  him  from  the  doctrine  of  '  Innate  Ideas,'  we  have 
already  seen. 

Hume's  quarrel  is  with  the  rationalists  rather  than  with  the 
Egoists,  with  Cudworth  and  Clarke  rather  than  with  Hobbes  and 
Mandeville.  To  these  upholders  of  an  "  abstract  theory  of  mor- 
als" it  had  seemed  that  morality  belonged  to  the  nature  of  things, 
that  ethical  propositions  were  no  less  demonstrable  than  mathe- 
matical, that  the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice  was  as  eternal 
and  immutable  as  the  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood. 
"  There  has  been  an  opinion  very  industriously  propagated  by 
certain  philosophers,  that  morality  is  susceptible  of  demonstration  ; 
and  tho'  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  advance  a  single  step  in 
those  demonstrations,  yet  'tis  taken  for  granted  that  this  science 
may  be  brought  to  an  equal  certainty  with  geometiy  or  algebra."2 
The  issue  lies  between  this  rationalistic  view  of  morality  and  the 
theory  of  a  moral  sense.  "  There  has  been  a  controversy  started 
of  late  .  .  .  concerning  the  general  foundation  of  Morals ; 
whether  they  be  derived  from  Reason  or  from  Sentiment ; 
whether  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  them  by  a  chain  of  argu- 
ment and  induction,  or  by  an  immediate  feeling  and  finer  internal 
sense  ;  whether,  like  all  sound  judgements  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
they  should  be  the  same  to  every  rational  intelligent  being ;  or 
whether,  like  the  perception  of  beauty  and  deformity,  they  be 
founded  entirely  on  the  particular  fabric  and  constitution  of  the 
human  species."3  Both  in  the  Treatise  and  in  the  Enquiry,  Hume 
adopts  unhesitatingly  the  latter  view.  "  Reason  is  wholly  in- 

*  Inquiry,  p.  142. 
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active,  and  can  never  be  the  source  of  so  active  a  principle  as 
conscience,  or  a  sense  of  morals."1  The  "proper  province"  of 
reason  is  "  the  world  of  ideas,"  while  "  the  will  always  places  us 
in  that  of  realities."2  Though  "reason  and  sentiment  concur  in 
almost  all  moral  determinations  and  conclusions,  the  final  sen- 
tence, it  is  probable  .  .  .  depends  on  some  internal  sense  or 
feeling,  which  nature  has  made  universal  in  the  whole  species."3 
While  truth  "procures  only  the  cool  assent  of  the  understand- 
ing," virtue  "takes  possession  of  the  heart."4  "  Morality,  there- 
fore, is  more  properly  felt  than  judg'd  of."5  "  It  is  impossible 
there  can  be  a  progress  in  infinitum  ;  and  that  one  thing  can 
always  be  a  reason  why  another  is  desired.  Something  must  be 
desirable  on  its  own  account,  and  because  of  its  immediate  accord 
or  agreement  with  human  sentiment  and  affection.  Now,  as 
virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desirable  on  its  own  account,  without  fee 
and  reward,  merely  for  the  immediate  satisfaction  which  it  con- 
veys ;  it  is  requisite  that  there  should  be  some  sentiment  which 
it  touches,  some  internal  taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  may 
please  to  call  it,  which  distinguishes  moral  good  and  evil,  and 
which  embraces  the  one  and  rejects  the  other."6  We  feel  "  the 
deformity  of  vice  and  beauty  of  virtue ;"  we  approve,  or  take 
pleasure  in,  the  one ;  we  disapprove,  or  are  pained  by,  the  other. 
And  "  what  other  reason  can  we  ever  assign  for  these  affections, 
but  the  original  fabric  and  formation  of  the  human  mind,  which 
is  naturally  adapted  to  receive  them  ?"7 

Hume  thus  seems  to  give  in  his  allegiance  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
moral  sense,  already  formulated  by  Hutcheson.  "  An  action,  or 
sentiment,  or  character  is  virtuous  or  vicious  ;  why  ?  because  its 
view  causes  a  pleasure  or  uneasiness  of  a  particular  kind.  .  .  . 
We  go  no  farther  ;  nor  do  we  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  satis- 
faction. We  do  not  infer  a  character  to  be  virtuous,  because  it 
pleases ;  but  in  feeling  that  it  pleases  after  such  a  particular  man- 
ner, we  in  effect  feel  that  it  is  virtuous.  The  case  is  the  same  as 

^•Treatise,  p.  458.  5  Treatise,  p.  470. 
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in  our  judgments  concerning  all  kinds  of  beauty,  and  tastes,  and 
sensations."1  Even  in  the  Treatise,  the  spirit  of  which  is  so  much 
more  egoistic  than  that  of  the  Enquiry,  he  insists  on  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  moral  sense.  "  'Tis  only  when  a  character  is 
considered  in  general,  without  reference  to  our  particular  interest, 
that  it  causes  such  a  feeling  or  sentiment,  as  denominates  it 
morally  good  or  evil."2 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  Treatise,  Hume  evinces  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  moral  sense  theory  of  morality,  as  held  by 
Hutcheson,  considering  it  unscientific  to  rest  in  an  unanalyzed 
instinct,  or  to  regard  any  particular  principle  as  ultimate  and 
simple.  As  Mr.  Selby-Bigge  says  :  "In  the  Treatise  nothing  is 
more  clear  than  his  intention  to  reduce  the  various  principles  of 
human  nature,  which  appear  distinct  to  ordinary  men,  to  some 
more  general  and  underlying  principle,  and  indeed  his  philosophy 
differed  from  that  of  the  moral  sense  school,  represented  by  Hutch- 
eson,  in  precisely  that  particular.  In  other  words,  he  attempted 
a  philosophical  explanation  of  human  nature,  and  was  not  content 
to  accept  the  ordinary  distinctions  of  '  faculties'  and  *  senses'  as 
final."3  In  particular,  Hume  is  dissatisfied  with  the  view  of  Justice 
as  an  original  and  unaccountable  '  instinct'  of  human  nature,  and 
insists  with  great  emphasis  and  iteration  of  argument  upon  its 
'artificial'  character.  And,  in  general,  he  sets  himself  to  the 
task  of  accounting  for  the  deliverances  of  the  moral  sense  by  re- 
ducing them  all  to  the  single  principle  of  sympathy.  "  Those 
who  resolve  the  sense  of  morals  into  original  instincts  of  the 
human  mind,  may  defend  the  cause  of  virtue  with  sufficient  au- 
thority ;  but  want  the  advantage,  which  those  possess,  who  ac- 
count for  that  sense  by  an  extensive  sympathy  with  mankind."4 
In  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  "  sympathy  is  the  chief  source  of 
moral  distinctions."5  Nor  is  Hume  content  to  accept  sympathy 
itself  as  an  ultimate  and  inexplicable  principle  of  human  nature. 
He  seeks  to  account  for  sympathy  as  the  product  of  self-love 

1  Treatise,  p.  471. 
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through  the  association  of  ideas  and  impressions.  There  is  no 
such  thing,  he  holds,  as  "  a  general  benevolence  in  human  nature," 
and  particular  benevolence  can  always  be  explained  as  an  exten- 
sion of  self-love. 

In  the  Enquiry,  however,  Hume  abandons  this  endeavor  after 
a  final  simplification  of  morality,  and  returns  to  Hutcheson's 
standpoint  of  a  moral  sense.  Sympathy  is  still  the  content  of  the 
moral  sense,  but  the  attempt  is  no  longer  made  to  account  for 
sympathy.  Hume  has  now  definitely  abandoned  the  egoistic 
point  of  view  of  the  earlier  work,  and  is  ready,  with  Hutcheson, 
to  accept  a  general  principle  of  benevolence  or  humanity,  as  the 
ultimate  principle  of  morality.  "  The  notion  of  morals  implies 
some  sentiment  common  to  all  mankind,  which  recommends  the 
same  object  to  general  approbation,  and  makes  every  man,  or 
most  men,  agree  to  the  same  opinion  or  decision  concerning  it. 
It  also  implies  some  sentiment,  so  universal  and  comprehensive 
as  to  extend  to  all  mankind,  and  render  the  actions  and  conduct, 
even  of  the  persons  the  most  remote,  an  object  of  applause  or 
censure,  according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  that  rule  of 
right  which  is  established.  These  two  requisite  circumstances 
belong  alone  to  the  sentiment  of  humanity  here  insisted  on.  .  .  . 
One  man's  ambition  is  not  another's  ambition,  nor  will  the"  same 
event  or  object  satisfy  both  ;  but  the  humanity  of  one  man  is  the 
humanity  of  every  one,  and  the  same  object  touches  this  passion 
in  all  human  creatures."  1  "By  all  the  rules  of  philosophy, 
therefore,  we  must  conclude,  that  these  sentiments  [of  morals 
and  of  humanity]  are  originally  the  same."  2  He  devotes  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  proof  of  "  the  disinterestedness  of  benevolence  " 
and  its  distinctness  from  self-love ;  and  one  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  has  his  own  earlier  theory  in  view,  as  well  as  the  egoistic 
theory  in  general,  when  he  says  :  "  Everything,  which  contri- 
butes to  the  happiness  of  society,  recommends  itself  directly  to 
our  approbation  and  good-will.  Here  is  a  principle,  which  ac- 
counts, in  great  part,  for  the  origin  of  morality  :  and  what  need 
we  seek  for  abstruse  and  remote  systems,  when  there  occurs  one 

1  Enquiry,  pp.  272-3. 
id.,  p.  236. 
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so  obvious  and  natural?"  l  Although  he  writes  a  long  section 
on  the  question  :  '  Why  Utility  pleases,'  he  ends  by  simply  ac- 
cepting the  fact  that  it  pleases.  "Utility  is  only  a  tendency  to  a 
certain  end ;  and  were  the  ends  totally  indifferent  to  us,  we  should 
feel  the  same  indifference  towards  the  means.  It  is  requisite  a 
sentiment  should  here  display  itself,  in  order  to  give  a  preference 
to  the  useful  above  the  pernicious  tendencies.  This  sentiment 
can  be  no  other  than  a  feeling  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
a  resentment  of  their  misery  ;  since  these  are  the  different  ends 
which  virtue  and  vice  have  a  tendency  to  promote.  Here,  there- 
fore, reason  instructs  us  in  the  several  tendencies  of  actions,  and 
humanity  makes  a  distinction  in  favor  of  those  which  are  useful 
and  beneficial."  2 

In  his  interpretation  of  obligation,  it  is  true,  Hume  seems  to 
relapse  into  his  earlier  egoism.  "  What  theory  of  morals,"  he 
asks,  "  can  ever  serve  any  useful  purpose,  unless  it  can  show,  by  a 
particular  detail,  that  all  the  duties  which  it  recommends  are  also 
the  true  interest  of  each  individual  ?  "  3  "  Nor  does  she  [virtue] 
ever  willingly  part  with  any  pleasure  but  in  hopes  of  ample  com- 
pensation in  some  other  period  of  their  lives.  The  sole  trouble 
which  she  demands,  is  that  of  just  calculation,  and  a  steady  prefer- 
ence of  the  greater  happiness."  4  It  is  significant,  however,  that, 
in  attempting  to  reconcile  humanity  and  self-interest,  Hume  here 
accepts  the  view  of  self-love  already  advocated  by  Hutcheson 
and  Butler.  "  Whatever  contradiction  may  vulgarly  be  supposed 
between  the  selfish  and  social  sentiments  or  dispositions,  they  are 
really  no  more  opposite  than  selfish  and  ambitious,  selfish  and 
revengeful,  selfish  and  vain.  It  is  requisite  that  there  be  an 
original  propensity  of  some  kind,  in  order  to  be  a  basis  to  self- 
love,  by  giving  a  relish  to  the  objects  of  its  pursuit ;  and  none 
more  fit  for  this  purpose  than  benevolence  or  humanity."  If, 
however,  a  man  should  be  skeptical  as  to  whether  he  shall  '  find 
his  account '  in  virtue,  while  moral  argument  with  him  may  be 
impossible,  we  may  trust,  Hume  thinks,  to  the  healthy  impulse 
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of  his  nature,  to  his  uncorrupted  heart,  to  lead  him  in  the  path 
of  duty.  "  What  heart  must  one  be  possessed  of  who  professes 
such  principles,  and  who  feels  no  internal  sentiment  that  belies  so 
pernicious  a  theory,  it  is  easy  to  imagine."  x  "  If  his  heart  rebel 
not  against  such  pernicious  maxims,  if  he  feel  no  reluctance  to 
the  thoughts  of  villainy  or  baseness,  he  has  indeed  lost  a  consid- 
erable motive  to  virtue ;  and  we  may  expect  that  his  practice  will 
be  answerable  to  his  speculation.  But  in  all  ingenuous  natures, 
the  antipathy  to  treachery  and  roguery  is  too  strong  to  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  any  views  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advantage."  2 

For  Hume,  as  for  Hutcheson,  then,  the  ultimate  basis  of  moral 
distinctions  is  found  in  the  moral  sentiments  of  approbation  and 
disapprobation.  Morality  is,  therefore,  he  concludes,  like  knowl- 
edge, subjective  rather  than  objective ;  the  measure  of  right  and 
wrong  is  found  in  '  the  particular  structure  and  fabric '  of  '  human 
nature/  in  the  modes  of  its  sensibility.  "  Here  [in  the  "  senti- 
ment of  disapprobation,  which  arises  in  you,  towards  this  action  "] 
is  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  'tis  the  object  of  feeling,  not  of  reason. 
It  lies  in  yourself,  not  in  the  object.  So  that  when  you  pro- 
nounce any  action  or  character  to  be  vicious,  you  mean  nothing, 
but  that  from  the  constitution  of  your  nature  you  have  a  feeling 
or  sentiment  of  blame  from  the  contemplation  of  it.  Vice  and 
virtue,  therefore,  may  be  compar'd  to  sounds,  colours,  heat  and 
cold,  which,  according  to  modern  philosophy,  are  not  qualities  in 
objects,  but  perceptions  in  the  mind."  3  Similarly,  in  distinguish- 
ing the  "boundaries  and  offices  of  reason  and  of  taste,"  he  says  : 
"  The  former  conveys  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  the 
latter  gives  the  sentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue. 
The  one  discovers  objects  as  they  really  stand  in  nature,  without 
addition  or  diminution :  the  other  has  a  productive  faculty,  and 
gilding  or  staining  all  natural  objects  with  the  colours,  borrowed 
from  internal  sentiment,  raises  in  a  manner  a  new  creation."  4 
Now  we  know  that  Hume  was  no  believer  in  the  speculative  any 
more  than  in  the  practical  reason,  that  in  his  eyes  knowledge  is 
no  less  subjective  than  morality,  and  that,  in  the  speculative  field 
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at  any  rate,  his  scepticism  is  thorough-going.  And  we  might 
readily  draw  the  same  sceptical  corollary  from  his  ethical  criti- 
cism. Man,  it  would  seem,  is  the  measure  of  virtue  as  well  as 
of  truth ;  and  is  not  that  to  say  that  there  is  no  measure  of 
either  ?  Hume,  however,  denies  the  parallel.  Moral  distinctions 
are  natural,  "  founded  on  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind, 
not  artificial  and  conventional,  the  invention  of  politicians." 
"  Nothing  can  be  more  superficial  than  this  paradox  of  the  scep- 
tics ;  and  it  were  well,  if,  in  the  abstruser  studies  of  logic  and 
metaphysics,  we  could  as  easily  obviate  the  cavils  of  that  sect,  as 
in  the  practical  and  more  intelligible  sciences  of  politics  and 
morals."  l 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  sum  up  Hume's  contribution  to  ethical 
science.  So  far  as  the  history  of  Utilitarianism  is  concerned,  he 
freed  that  theory  from  the  egoism  which  still  characterizes  it  even 
in  the  later  statements  of  Tucker,  Paley,  and  Bentham,  and  an- 
ticipated Mill  himself  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  his  system. 
"  It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  claim,"  says  a  careful  student 
of  this  subject,  "that  the  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,  with  all  its  defects  and  shortcomings,  is  the  classic  state- 
ment of  English  Utilitarianism."2  A  less  important  influence, 
ethically  regarded,  was  exerted  by  Hume,  especially  so  far  as  the 
Treatise  is  concerned,  upon  the  development  of  English  Associa- 
tionism.  His  analysis  of  Sympathy  in  particular  stimulated  his 
friend  and  countryman,  Adam  Smith,  to  the  construction  of  his 
ingenious,  though  not  permanently  important,  "theory  of  the 
moral  sentiments,"  which  explains  conscience  as  sympathy  with 
the  feelings  of  an  imaginary  impartial  spectator  of  our  conduct. 
Hume's  most  important  historical  influence,  however,  in  ethics  as 
in  metaphysics,  is  negative  rather  than  positive  in  its  character. 
His  de -rationalization  of  morality,  like  his  sensationalistic  disin- 
tegration of  knowledge,  roused  his  successors  to  the  defence  of 
reason,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical.  The  Treatise  was,  in 
both  references,  of  far  greater  historical  importance  than  the  En- 
quiry. In  both  fields  Hume  had  made  'human  nature'  the 

1  Ibid.,  p.  214. 

2E.  Albee,  in  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol.  VI,  p.  355. 
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measure  ;  in  both  he  had  substituted  psychology  for  philosophy. 
It  is  perhaps  not  so  clearly  understood  in  the  ethical  as  in  the 
metaphysical  reference  that  Kant's  philosophy  is,  explicitly  and 
in  its  entirety,  an  '  answer  to  Hume.'  The  re-discovery  of  reason 
in  that  '  human  nature  '  which  was  for  Hume  the  ultimate  term 
of  philosophical  explanation,  is  Kant's  effort  in  both  Critiques. 
The  reduction  of  morality  to  the  particular  structure  and  fabric 
of  the  human  constitution,  the  adoption  of  pleasure  and  pain  as 
criteria  of  virtue  and  vice, — this  seems  to  Kant  the  fatal  error  in 
ethical  theory.  For  this  would  be  to  make  morality  subjective 
and  contingent,  and  to  resolve  duty  into  expediency.  Morality 
or  duty — for  these  are  one — has  nothing  to  do  with  the  particu- 
lar constitution  of  human  nature,  or  with  its  sentiments  of  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation,  of  pleasure  and  displeasure.  It  speaks 
to  man  as  a  purely  rational  being,  and  says,  "  Thou  shalt  act  as 
such."  To  man  as  a  sentient  or  affective  being  its  voice  is  a  re- 
lentless and  eternal  "Thou  shalt  not  act  as  such."  Even  sym- 
pathy and  benevolence  are,  in  Kant's  eyes,  '  pathological ;'  and 
for  the  health  of  the  moral  being  they  must  give  place  to  the 
pure  life  of  reason.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  Hume's  anti- 
rationalism  should  give  rise,  in  ethics  as  in  metaphysics,  to  a  new 
rationalism  even  more  extreme,  and  intolerant  of  feeling,  than  the 
old ;  but  it  is  curious  that  in  ethics,  where  Hume's  antipathy  to 
reason  was  less  intense,  and  his  entire  interest  so  much  more 
positive,  Kant's  enthusiasm  for  reason  should  have  been  so  great 
as  to  lead  him  to  an  exclusive  advocacy  of  its  claims. 

In  ethics,  as  in  metaphysics,  however,  there  was  another  'answer 
to  Hume.'  His  contemporaries  and  his  successors  in  Scotland 
were  roused  to  the  same  effort  as  the  founder  of  German  idealism. 
The  '  Scottish  philosophy '  of  Reid  and  Stewart  and  the  later  In- 
tuitionists  down  to  our  own  time  is,  in  its  sum  and  substance,  a 
reassertion  of  the  place  and  function  of  reason  in  the  thought  and 
in  the  life  of  man ;  and  though  it  proceeds  very  largely  upon  the 
same  lines  as  the  Kantian  philosophy,  it  possesses  characteristics 
of  its  own  which  differentiate  it  from  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and 
still  more  from  that  of  his  successors,  characteristics  which  give 
it  a  historical  importance  of  its  own,  and  which  are  intimately 
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connected  with  certain  fundamental  qualities  of  the  national 
spirit  of  which  it  is  the  expression. 

If  Hutcheson  is  the  founder  of  Scottish  philosophy,  Reid  is  its 
second  founder.  To  him  we  owe  its  characteristic  later  form  as 
a  philosophy  of  '  Common  Sense.'  This  point  of  view  is  reached 
by  Reid  in  his  effort  to  refute  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  objective  validity  of  both  our  intellectual 
and  our  moral  judgments.  Judgment  is  for  him  the  central  fea- 
ture alike  of  knowledge  and  of  morality,  and  the  new  question 
which  he  raises  in  both  references  is  essentially  the  question  of 
Kant :  How  is  such  judgment  possible  ? 

The  secret  of  moral  action  is  to  be  found  in  judgment,  not  in 
feeling ;  it  is  judgment  that  differentiates  human  from  animal  ac- 
tion. "  Appetites,  affections,  passions  .  .  .  draw  a  man  toward  a 
certain  object,  without  any  farther  view,  by  a  kind  of  violence." 
Reason  is  a  "  cool  principle,"  and  "  operates  in  a  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate manner."  Reason  is  "  the  manly  part  of  our  constitution, 
the  other  the  brute  part."  In  the  animal  "  we  may  observe  one 
passion  combating  another,  and  the  strongest  prevailing  ;  but  we 
perceive  no  calm  principle  in  their  constitution,  that  is  superior  to 
every  passion,  and  able  to  give  law  to  it."1  Passion  has  strength, 
but  lacks  authority ;  reason  "  is  always  accompanied  with  au- 
thority." "  It  is  the  office  of  judgment  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  an  end,  or  the  preference  due  to  one  end  above  another." 
"  Mr.  Hume  maintains  that  reason  is  no  principle  of  action  ;  but 
that  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  servant  of  the  passions.  ...  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  that,  among  the  various  ends  of  human 
actions,  there  are  some,  of  which,  without  reason,  we  could  not 
even  form  a  conception ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  conceived, 
a  regard  to  them  is,  by  our  constitution,  not  only  a  principle  of 
action,  but  a  leading  and  governing  principle,  to  which  all  our 
animal  principles  are  subordinate,  and  to  which  they  ought  to  be 
subject.  .  .  .  These  I  shall  call  rational  principles."2 

Such  rational  judgments  are,  according  to  Reid,  judgments  of 
reason ;  not  of  reasoning,  or,  in  Kantian  language,  of  the  under- 

1  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers,  Essay  II,  ch.  2. 

2  Essay  III,  part  iii,  ch.  i. 
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standing.  Hume  had  not  contemplated  the  possibility  of  such  a 
higher  rational  function.  Moral  distinctions,  being  indemonstra- 
ble, must,  he  argued,  be  felt  rather  than  judged.  But  there  are, 
and  must  be,  Reid  replies,  at  the  basis  of  all  demonstration,  cer- 
tain original  and  indemonstrable,  but  none  the  less — rather,  all 
the  more — rational  principles,  which  constitute  the  first  premisses 
of  all  demonstration,  the  starting  points  of  all  inference,  and  with- 
out which  we  should  have  the  absurdity  of  an  infinite  regress  of 
premisses.  Among  these  original  premisses  of  thought,  we  must 
postulate  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  judgments.  "There  must 
be  in  morals,  as  in  all  other  sciences,  first  or  self-evident  princi- 
ples, on  which  all  moral  reasoning  is  grounded,  and  on  which  it 
ultimately  rests.  .  .  .  Without  such  principles,  we  can  no 
more  establish  any  conclusion  in  morals,  than  we  can  build  a 
castle  in  the  air,  without  any  foundation."  1  To  attempt  the  dis- 
cussion of  moral  questions  without  reference  to  such  moral 
principles,  would  be  "  like  reasoning  with  a  blind  man  about 
colour,  or  with  a  deaf  man  about  sound." 

Moral  or  practical  judgments  are  of  two  kinds,  judgments  of 
good,  and  of  duty,  embracing  respectively  the  spheres  of  pru- 
dence and  of  virtue.  "  A  man  is  prudent  when  he  consults  his 
real  interest ;  but  he  cannot  be  virtuous,  if  he  has  no  regard  to 
duty."  2  Our  judgments  of  duty  Reid  attributes  to  conscience, 
which  he  calls  sometimes  the  *  moral  faculty,'  sometimes  the 
'moral  sense.'  "By  an  original  power  of  the  mind,  which  we 
call  conscience,  or  the  moral  faculty,  we  have  the  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct  .  .  .  and,  by  the  same 
faculty,  we  perceive  some  things  in  human  conduct  to  be  right, 
and  others  to  be  wrong."  3  But,  at  the  heart  of  moral  as  of  in- 
tellectual perceptions,  Reid  finds  judgment.  "  By  our  moral 
faculty  we  have  both  the  original  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong 
in  conduct,  of  merit  and  demerit,  and  the  original  judgments  that 
this  conduct  is  right,  that  is  wrong ;  that  this  character  has 
worth,  that  demerit."4 

The  prudential  judgments,  or  judgments  of  good,  are  clearly 

1  Ibid.,  part  iii,  ch.  6.  3 Ibid.,  part  iii,  ch.  6. 

2 Ibid.,  part  iii,  ch.  5.  *>  Loc.  at. 
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differentiated  by  Reid  from  the  moral  judgments,  or  judgments 
of  duty,  although  he  holds  that  "  both  lead  to  the  same  con- 
duct." The  object  of  the  former  is  our  "  good  on  the  whole," 
as  distinguished  from  particular  good.  Conduct  dictated  by 
such  principles,  "  if  it  be  virtue,  is  not  the  noblest  kind,  but  a  low 
and  mercenary  species  of  it.";1  By  '  good '  Reid  generally  means 
happiness,  but  he  also  distinctly  recognizes  perfection  as  a  species 
of  good.  "  Whatever  makes  a  man  more  happy,  or  more  per- 
fect, is  good,  and  is  an  object  of  desire  as  soon  as  we  are  capable 
of  forming  the  conception  of  it."  2  He  insists  upon  the  right  of 
"the  natural  desires"  to  satisfaction.  They  are  "in  themselves 
neither  virtuous  nor  vicious.  They  are  parts  of  our  constitution, 
and  ought  to  be  regulated  and  restrained,  when  they  stand  in 
competition  with  more  important  principles.  But  to  eradicate 
them,  if  it  were  possible  (and  I  believe  it  is  not),  would  only 
be  like  cutting  off  a  leg  or  an  arm — that  is,  making  ourselves 
other  creatures  than  God  has  made  us."  3  Moreover,  our  own 
"  good  on  the  whole  "  includes  that  of  others  indirectly,  through 
the  "benevolent  affections  planted  in  our  constitution,"  the 
exercise  of  which  makes  "  a  capital  part  of  our  happiness."  For 
the  ultimate  reconciliation  of  virtue  and  prudence,  Reid  has  re- 
course to  natural  theology.  "  While  the  world  is  under  a  wise 
and  benevolent  administration,  it  is  impossible  that  any  man 
should,  in  the  issue,  be  a  loser  by  doing  his  duty.  .  .  .  This 
shows  the  strong  connection  between  morality  and  the  principles 
of  natural  religion ;  as  the  last  only  can  secure  a  man  from  the 
possibility  of  an  apprehension,  that  he  may  play  the  fool  by  do- 
ing his  duty."4  Reid,  therefore,  concludes,  with  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury,  "  that  virtue  without  piety  is  incomplete." 

Reid's  successors  in  Scotland  and  in  America  cannot  be  said 
to  have  added  anything  of  material  importance  to  the  ethical 
teachings  of  their  master.  They  may  have  improved  upon  his 
psychological  analysis,  and  reduced  his  doctrine  to  a  more  exact 
form.  But,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  when  it  left  Reid's 
hands,  the  Intuitional  theory  of  ethics  was  finally  stereotyped,  and 

1  Ibid.,  part  iii,  ch.  4.  3  Ibid.,  part  ii,  ch.  2. 

2  Ibid.,  part  iii,  ch.  2.  *  Ibid.,  part  iii,  ch.  8. 
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that  the  energies  of  his  successors  have  been  devoted  mainly  to 
its  defence  and  propagation.  In  Stewart  and  Brown,  the  theo- 
logical or  metaphysical  basis  of  the  theory  receives  an  added 
emphasis  and  a  further  development,  but  even  here  we  find  no 
addition  of  importance. 

When  we  compare  Scottish  Intuitionism  with  other  ethical 
theories,  and  even  with  the  great  English  theory  of  Bishop 
Butler,  what  strikes  us  as  its  chief  defect  is  its  unsystematic 
character.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  accident  :  the  school  is  inspired 
by  a  strong  and  characteristic  suspicion  of  system.  The  value  of 
system  in  morals  is,  according  to  Reid,  didactic  rather  than  scien- 
tific. "  A  system  of  morals  is  not  like  a  system  of  geometry, 
where  the  subsequent  parts  derive  their  evidence  from  the  pre- 
ceding, and  one  chain  of  reasoning  is  carried  on  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  so  that,  if  the  arrangement  is  changed,  the  chain  is  broken 
and  the  evidence  is  lost.  It  resembles  more  a  system  of  botany, 
or  mineralogy,  where  the  subsequent  parts  depend  not  for  their 
evidence  upon  the  preceding,  and  the  arrangement  is  made  to 
facilitate  apprehension  and  memory,  and  not  to  give  evidence."  l 
Similarly,  Stewart  holds  that  "  the  different  theories  which  have 
been  proposed  concerning  the  nature  and  essence  of  Virtue,  have 
arisen  chiefly  from  attempts  to  trace  all  the  branches  of  our  duty 
to  one  principle  of  action ;  such  as  a  rational  Self-love,  Benevo- 
lence, Justice,  or  a  disposition  to  obey  the  will  of  God."  Such 
"partial  views  of  the  subject,"  he  holds,  "naturally  take  their 
rise  from  an  undue  love  of  system."  2  Instead  of  reducing  mor- 
ality to  a  system,  therefore,  the  Scottish  School  has  rested  con- 
tent with  a  series  of  coordinate  moral  principles.  Accordingly, 
while  the  authority  of  conscience  is  maintained  with  an  emphasis 
that  reminds  us  of  Butler,  we  miss  the  deduction  of  its  authority 
which  Butler  gives.  Such  a  deduction  implies  an  investigation 
of  the  end  of  human  activity,  and  the  Intuitionists  refuse  to  con- 
nect human  duty  with  human  good.  Their  point  of  view  is 
nearer  Kant's  than  Butler's,  though  even  Kant  is  more  teleolog- 
ical.  The  reason  of  the  loose  attachment  of  the  Scottish  Moralists 

*  Essay  V,  ch.  2. 

2  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  part  ii,  ch.  2,  \\  245-6. 
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to  Butler  is  that  they  see  in  his  characteristic  method  the  scep- 
tical method  of  Hume.  Butler  found  the  clue  to  ethical  system  in 
human  nature  and  the  end  to  which,  by  its  very  constitution,  it  is 
adapted.  Man  is  made  for  virtue,  as  the  clock  is  made  for  keep- 
ing time :  virtue  is  the  expression  of  human  nature.  It  is  the 
subjectivity  and  scepticism,  which  Hume  has  taught  the  Scottish 
School  to  find  in  such  a  deduction  of  morality  from  the  fabric 
and  structure  of  human  nature,  that  give  them  pause.  But  why 
not  a  *  Copernican  change  of  standpoint '  in  morals  ?  Or  rather, 
why  not  a  return  to  the  standpoint  of  Aristotle  and  of  Greek 
ethics  in  general  ?  Why,  at  least,  should  not  our  ethics  be  first 
scientific  and  psychological,  and  then  metaphysical  or  theological  ? 
Why  should  not  man  be  the  measure  after  all  ? 

Yet,  criticise  as  we  may  the  ethical  product  of  Scottish  phil- 
osophy, we  must  approve  the  method  which  it  adopted  as  the 
true  method  of  ethics.  That  method  is,  we  have  seen,  the 
method  of  Common  Sense,  and  although  they  found  it  necessary 
to  recall  the  minds  of  British  moralists  to  it,  the  method  itself  is 
no  innovation  of  the  Scottish  philosophers.  It  is  the  method  of 
Socrates  and  Aristotle,  no  less  truly  than  of  Reid  and  Stewart, 
to  interrogate  the  common  moral  consciousness  of  mankind,  to 
verify  ethical  theory  by  reference  to  the  facts  of  moral  experience, 
and  to  accept  no  hypothesis  in  morals  which  does  violence  to,  or 
which  fails  to  recognize,  any  of  these  facts.  Moral  experience  is 
the  datum  of  moral  science.  The  business  of  ethics  is  to  organ- 
ize into  a  coherent  system  our  ordinary  moral  judgments,  not  to 
deduce  from  a  metaphysical  point  of  view  a  system  of  moral  judg- 
ments which  may,  or  may  not,  tally  with  the  deliverances  of  the 
moral  consciousness  itself.  The  results  of  ethical  science  form 
part  of  the  data  of  metaphysics,  and,  like  its  other  data,  must 
always  be  '  first  for  us/  though  not  first  in  the  nature  of  things 
or  from  an  absolute  point  of  view.  The  Scottish  philosophers 
shared  with  Socrates  and  Aristotle  and  Butler  their  reverence  for 
the  '  plain  man's '  conscience,  for  the  uncorrupted  testimony  of 
the  human  heart.  And  perhaps  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  this 
ultimate  touchstone  of  ethical  truth  no  less  than  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  founders  of  Scottish  philosophy.  Perhaps  we  are 
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even  more  in  love  with  '  system '  than  they,  and  need  to  be 
taught  that  the  true  method  of  ethics  is  not  the  metaphysical 
method  of  German  idealism,  which  deduces  an  ethical  theory 
from  '  the  nature  of  things/  but  the  more  modest  and  scientific 
method  of  our  own  countrymen — English  as  well  as  Scottish, 
with  very  few  exceptions — which  bases  its  theory  of  morals  upon 
the  facts  of  '  human  nature,'  and  prefers  to  remain  unsystematic 
and  incomplete  rather  than  sacrifice  to  the  demands  of  systematic 
completeness  a  single  element  of  moral  experience.  If  we  find 
it  necessary  to  make  our  induction  of  moral  facts  more  com- 
plete and  scientific,  adopting  here  as  everywhere  the  evolutionary 
method  of  contemporary  science,  we  are  not  thereby  abandoning, 
but  only  extending  and  refining,  the  method  of  Common  Sense. 

But,  I  would  remind  you  in  closing,  the  contribution  of  the 
Scottish  School  to  Moral  Philosophy  is  not  exhausted  by  its  an- 
swer to  the  technically  ethical  question.  Scottish  philosophy 
itself  is,  even  in  its  metaphysical  aspects,  primarily  and  charac- 
teristically ethical  in  its  method  and  in  its  point  of  view.  The 
method  and  the  point  of  view  of  Common  Sense  is  essentially  an 
appeal  to  the  moral  consciousness  as  an  all-important  and  incor- 
ruptible witness  to  the  truth.  It  was  in  the  defence  of  moral  re- 
ality that  Reid,  like  Kant,  rebelled  against  the  sceptical  philosophy 
of  Hume.  He  and  his  successors  deliberately  adopted  the  eth- 
ical point  of  view  as  metaphysically  valid,  and  refused  to  accept  a 
metaphysical  system  which  was  inadequate  to  the  interpretation 
of  moral  experience.  They  found  in  man  a  higher  term  of  philo- 
sophical explanation  than  in  external  nature,  and  they  insisted 
upon  construing  the  universe  in  terms  of  man  rather  than  in  terms 
of  nature.  Reid's  own  interest  in  this  spiritual  significance  of  his 
Common  Sense  principle  seems  to  have  deepened  in  his  later 
years,  and  the  intrepid  philosophical  genius  of  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton did  much  to  develop  that  significance.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  Hamilton's  pupil  and  successor,  whom  I  am  proud  to  claim 
as  my  own  master  in  metaphysics,  Professor  Campbell  Fraser,  to 
show  us  the  larger  meaning  of  the  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense, 
in  view  of  contemporary  issues  and  alternatives  of  thought.  In 
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his  recent  Gifford  Lectures  on  The  Philosophy  of  Theism,  and,  the 
other  day,  in  his  study  of  Reid,  Professor  Fraser  has  given  to  a 
wider  public  the  lesson  which  he  had  already  taught  to  succes- 
sive generations  of  students  in  this  University,  the  lesson  of  the 
unwisdom  of  resisting  "the  final  venture  of  the  heart  and  con- 
science in  their  interpretation  of  the  world  and  of  human  life."1 

JAMES  SETH. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

1  Reid  (Famous  Scots  Series),  p.  94. 
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**  *T"^HE  figure  of  the  mind  receiving  impressions  is  one  of  those 
-*•  images  which  have  rooted  themselves  forever  in  lan- 
guage,"1 and  expresses  likewise  the  presupposition  of  many  epis- 
temologists.  They  assume  that  the  first  experience  is  the  presence 
h  consciousness  of  a  subjective  state  which  has  arisen  through  the 
action  of  an  external  object  on  the  mind.  This  state  is  taken  to  be 
the  datum  on  which  the  mind  reacts,  and  by  means  of  which  it  passes 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  object.  Knowing  is  assumed  to  consist 
in  objectifying  the  subjective,  or  in  using  the  subjective  in  such  a 
way  that  a  knowledge  of  reality  is  obtained.  States  of  con- 
sciousness are  produced  by  the  object,  and  hence  represent  it ; 
but  their  meaning  is  superinduced  upon  them  by  the  mind  when  it 
uses  them  as  copies,  signs,  symbols,  or  qualities  of  the  real  world. 
It  is  our  purpose,  then,  in  this  paper,  to  attempt  to  show  that,  if 
the  first  experience  is  a  mere  subjective  state  of  consciousness,  no 
mental  activity  can  objectify  it,  or  construct  out  of  it  a  system  of 
knowledge.  This  state  will  remain  subjective  if  it  is  ever  merely 
subjective. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  briefly  review  this  uncritical  psychology, 
and  examine  some  of  the  presuppositions  which  underlie  it  and 
are  carried  over  into  logic.  ^A  fundamental  fact  of  consciousness 
is  the  distinction  between  subject  and  object.  )  Every  one  is  imme- 
diately aware  that  he  is  different  from  the  object  which  he  knows. 
Now,  the  earliest  form  in  which  this  distinction  is  recognized  is 
spatial  separation.  But  this  primitive  form  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween subject  and  object  is  taken  by  many  as  essential,  and  the 
knower  and  the  known  are  then  both  regarded  as  objects  in  space. 
They  stand  over  against  each  other,  and  take  their  respective 
places  in  the  phenomenal  system.  This,  indeed,  is  the  way  sub- 
ject and  object  appear  to  an  outside  observer  who  knows 
both  as  objects  in  his  objective  world.  To  the  observer,  knower 
and  known  are  both  equally  objects,  the  one  located  in  space  be- 

1  Jowett,  Dialogues  of  Plato,  3d  Ed.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  151. 
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side  the  other.  They  are  spatially  exclusive.  The  observer  per- 
ceives that  these  two  objects  belong  to  the  phenomenal  world,  and 
are,  therefore,  related  just  as  any  objects  are  related.  He  then 
tries  to  see  how  they  are  related.  He  is  aware  that  the  subject 
knows  the  object,  and  proceeds  to  discover  how  this  comes  about. 

Thus  arises  the  scientific  solution  of  a  logical  problem.  Regard- 
ing subject  and  object  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  outside  ob- 
server, the  scientist  endeavors  to  reveal  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  subject  knows.  As  he  is  only  an 
observer,  he  sees  nothing  from  within,  but  all  from  without ;  he 
sees  subject  and  object  in  spatial  relation ;  further,  he  is  aware 
that  they  are  connected  by  a  medium  (ether,  air,  etc),  and  are, 
therefore,  capable  of  acting  on  one  another.  Now,  since  interac- 
tion is  possible,  he  concludes  that  knowing  is  only  a  special  case 
of  this  general  principle.  The  object  acts  upon  the  mind  through 
the  senses,  and  produces  impressions,  which  are  regarded  as  im- 
ages, or  subjective  states  of  consciousness,  that  exist  in  the  mind  just 
as  a  quality  .exists  in  an  object.  These  images  or  sensations  are 
the  data  of  knowledge,  and  are  used  in  the  following  way  :  The 
observer  finds  that  the  image  in  consciousness  is  the  effect  of  a 
cause  out  of  consciousness.  Since,  however,  he  knows  both  the 
image  and  its  cause,  he  perceives  that  the  image  is  a  member  in 
a  causal  series,  and  has,  therefore,  a  reference  beyond  itself  to  the 
object  which  produced  it.  Thus  he  concludes,  that  by  knowing 
the  image  he  knows  the  object,  as  from  knowledge  of  an  effect 
he  can  know  the  cause.  Though  this  may  be  a  good  descriptive 
account  from  the  standpoint  of  an  observer,  it  does  not  satisfy 
the  subject  which  knows  and  sees  its  object  from  within.  The 
observer  can  see  only  the  subject's  object,  but  the  subject  is  its 
own  observer,  and  the  process  of  knowing  does  not  appear  to  the 
subject  as  it  appears  to  an  onlooker.  Logic  is  an  immanent 
appreciation  of  judgment,  and  not  an  external  description  of  how 
one  body  acts  on  another. 

The  latter  presupposition  is  present,  often  in  a  disguised 
form,  in  many  theories  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  put  thus  :  In 
space  are  objects,  some  of  which  are  conscious  and  know  the  oth- 
ers. By  means  of  media  they  are  related,  and  act  on  one  another. 
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But  the  action  of  a  thing  on  the  conscious  object  produces  in 
the  latter  a  change  which  is  a  state  of  it.  The  logical  problem 
now  arises  :  How  does  this  state  of  consciousness  serve  as  a 
means  to  the  knowledge  of  the  object  which  is  outside  ?  Or,  in 
what  way  can  the  mind  go  from  the  image  to  the  object  ?  Thus 
arises  the  problem  of  passing  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective. 
As  the  answers  have  been  many,  we  propose  to  begin  with  Locke 
and  trace  the  solution  through  some  of  its  phases,  considering 
only  its  relation  to  judgment,  and  the  various  conceptions  of 
judgment. 

Locke  starts  out  with  a  non -cognitive  state  or  idea,  and  tries 
to  show  how  knowledge  arises  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
proposition  (judgment).  Ideas  "being  nothing  but  bare  appear- 
ances or  perceptions  in  our  minds  cannot  properly  and  simply  in 
themselves  be  said  to  be  true  or  false."  They  are  mere  states  of 
consciousness,  the  so-called  psychological  ideas,  and  remain  such 
until  the  mind  uses  them  as  logical  ideas  by  referring  them  to 
something  else.  In  the  act  of  reference  or  judgment,  which 
Locke  calls  proposition  (reserving  the  term  judgment,  in  general 
though  not  always,  for  that  body  of  opinion  which  supplies  "the 
absence  of  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  "),  ideas  become  true  or 
false.  "  For  truth  or  falsehood  lying  always  in  some  affirmation 
or  negation,  mental  or  verbal,  our  ideas  are  not  capable,  any  of 
them,  of  being  false  till  the  mind  passes  some  judgment  on 
them  ;  that  is,  affirms  or  denies  something  of  them."  Judgment, 
therefore,  changes  mental  states  into  logical  ideas,  and  is  coex- 
tensive with  truth  and  falsehood.  Ideas  when  used  in  judgment 
become  signs  or  symbols  of  things,  and  their  meaning  depends 
on  judgment.1  But  it  may  seem  that  Locke  was  not  concerned 
with  the  relation  of  ideas  to  reality,  and  that  he  restricted  knowl- 
edge to  ideas.  Some  isolated  passages  appear  to  show  this.  For 
in  judging,  he  says,  the  mind  joins  and  separates  ideas  on  the 
perception  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement ;  or  again,  he  says, 
the  mind  is  conversant  about  ideas  and  their  relation  to  one  an- 
other. But  this  is  no  sooner  stated  than  he  hastens  to  correct  this 
provisionary  definition  of  knowledge.  Though  knowledge  was 

1  Cf.  Essay,  II,  xxxii,  1-3,  19-24;  also  IV,  xiv. 
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defined  as  "  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
two  ideas,"  he  adds  that  this  agreement  is  fourfold,  and  that  one 
phase  of  it  is  that  the  true  idea  agrees  with  an  '  actual  and  real 
existence.'  If  there  were  not  this  agreement  of  the  idea  with 
reality,  judgment  would  not  have  transformed  the  mental  state 
into  a  cognitive  idea,  nor  have  given  it  the  power  to  be  true  or 
false.  "  Truth,  then,  seems  to  me  ...  to  signify  nothing  but 
the  joining  or  separating  of  signs,  as  the  things  signified  by  them 
do  agree  or  disagree  one  with  another.  The  joining  or  separat- 
ing of  signs  here  meant  is  what  by  another  name  we  call  propo- 
sition [judgment].  So  that  truth  properly  belongs  only  to 
propositions."  On  this  view  of  judgment,  which  begins  with 
subjective  states,  all  that  is  really  present  in  the  mind  are  ideas, 
and  things  are  known  only  inferentially.  "  It  is  evident  the  mind 
knows  not  things  immediately,  but  only  by  the  intervention  of 
the  ideas  it  has  of  them.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  is  real  only 
so  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the  reality 
of  things."1  Here  we  have  the  doctrine  of  'representative  per- 
ception '  in  its  most  obvious  form.  But  it  was  soon  found  to 
contain  a  fundamental  difficulty,  in  that  there  is  no  criterion  by 
which  we  can  know  whether  our  ideas  are  copies  of  things. 

This  theory,  as  has  been  seen,  starts  with  non-cognitive  mental 
states,  and,  by  using  them  as  copies  in  the  case  of  primary  qual- 
ities, and  as  symbols  in  the  case  of  secondary  qualities  of  matter, 
seeks  to  obtain  in  consciousness  a  knowledge  of  reality  outside. 
But  we  wish  to  show  that,  whatever  way  these  states  of  mind  are 
used,  they  remain  purely  subjective,  and  are  unable  to  go  beyond 
themselves.  To  use  them  as  copies  or  symbols  is  impossible, 
for  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  they  are  copies  or  sym- 
bols. They  may  bear  the  likeness  of  reality  and  they  may  not, 
but  whether  they  possess  this  character  can  never  be  known.  For 
to  compare  them  with  reality  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  reality 
in  some  other  way,  which  ex  hypothesi  we  do  not  have.  Berkeley 
and  Hume  saw  that  this  theory  of  judgment  fails  to  give  any 
account  of  reality,  and  we  need  only  mention  their  theories  to  show 
that  representative  perception  cuts  the  ground  from  underneath 

*  Essay,  II,  xxxii ;  IV,  i,  1-7;  ii,  14;  iv,  1-3,  11-12;  v,  1-2. 
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itself.  Hume's  skepticism  is  the  logical  outcome  of  this  doctrine. 
Both  Berkeley  and  Hume  urge" that  if  knowledge  begins  with  a 
subjective  state  it  ends  with  the  same.  The  latter  says  :  "  But 
to  form  the  idea  of  an  object,  and  to  form  an  idea  simply,  is  the 
same  thing ;  the  reference  to  an  object  being  an  extraneous  de- 
nomination of  which  in  itself  it  bears  no  mark  or  character."  l 
Berkeley  also  shows  convincingly  that  there  is  no  way  to  get  be- 
yond ideas,  and  that  an  idea  cannot  refer  to  anything  which  is 
not  an  idea.2  On  any  theory  of  representative  perception  which 
begins  with  a  mere  state  of  consciousness,  reality,  being  outside 
of  ideas,  is  unknowable. 

Reid  saw  that  the  source  of  error  lay  in  representative  percep- 
tion ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  he  overlooked  the  real  basis  of  the 
'  ideal  theory.'  Locke  held  that  the  mind  is  directly  conver- 
sant about  ideas  only,  and  that  we  know  things  indirectly,  or  in 
so  far  as  our  ideas  are  copies  or  signs  of  them.  This  doctrine, 
Reid  perceived,  led  logically  to  skepticism,  and  its  consequences 
induced  him  "  to  call  in  question  the  principles  commonly  re- 
ceived with  regard  to  the  human  understanding."  Reid  puts  the 
question  to  himself:  "What  evidence  have  I  for  this  doctrine, 
that  all  the  objects  of  my  knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own  mind  ?  "3 
By  an  appeal  to  consciousness,  he  finds  there  is  no  evidence  for  this 
assumption,  and  thus  strikes  directly  at  the  presuppositions  of  the 
'  ideal  theory.'  Common  sense,  he  declares,  shows  that  the  mind 
does  not  first  have  ideas,  and  then  predicate  them  of  reality.  On 
the  contrary,  the  mind  is  never  closed  within  a  system  of  ideas, 
but  in  its  earliest  act  apprehends  reality.  The  simplest  act  of  the 
mind  is  judgment.  "  Every  operation  of  the  senses,  in  its  very 
nature,  implies  judgment  or  belief  as  well  as  simple  apprehension," 
and  "  we  ought  rather  to  say  that  the  simple  apprehension  is  per- 
formed by  resolving  and  analyzing  a  natural  and  original  judg- 
ment." The  mind  in  judgment,  as  Reid  conceives,  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  object,  and  makes  it  the  subject  of  the  predication. 
"  We  are  never  restricted  to  our  own  ideas,  as  ideas  ;  from  the  first 

1  Treatise,  Bk.  I,  pt.  i,  g  7;  pt.  iv,  §  2. 

2  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  $%  8ff. 

3 Reid,    Works  (Hamilton's  Ed.),  p.  282;  cf.  also  pp.  7,  91-109. 
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dawn  of  knowledge  we  treat  the  subjective  excitation  as  the  symbol 
or  revealer  of  a  real  world."1  But  in  order  to  see  more  precisely 
what  Reid  means,  let  us  examine  his  theory  more  in  detail.  Reid 
makes  generic  distinctions  between  sensations,  perceptions,  and 
ideas  ;  whereas  Locke  uses  '  idea '  for  all  three  modes.  Although, 
to  be  sure,  Reid  refined  Locke's  terminology,  he  in  general  as- 
sumes that  Locke's  use  of  idea  is  the  same  as  his  own.  By  an 
'idea,'  Reid  means  'simple  apprehension,'  not  a  datum  or  sensation. 
An  idea  for  him  is  what  Bradley  calls  a  '  floating  adjective,'  and 
consequently  it  is  easy  to  show  that  ideas  are  obtained  through 
an  analysis  of  judgment,  and  are  not  in  the  mind  before  it  has 
made  a  judgment  about  reality.2  Hence  the  '  ideal  theory/ 
which  teaches  that  the  first  operation  of  the  mind  is  about  its 
ideas,  is  refuted.  But  the  problem  is  removed  only  one  step 
back.  When,  however,  Reid  had  shown  that  in  judgment  the 
mind  does  not  first  entertain  ideas,  and  then  predicate  them  of 
reality,  he  believed  that  the  foundations  of  representative  percep- 
tion were  demolished.  But  he  overlooked  its  real  basis,  and  his 
own  generic  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception,  which 
he  thought  the  chief  merit  of  his  theory,  rooted  the  assump- 
tions of  representative  perception  firmer  than  ever.  He  thought 
the  basis  of  the  '  ideal  theory '  consisted  in  the  doctrine  that  we  have 
a  knowledge  of  ideas  directly  and  of  things  indirectly ;  but  he  did 
not  see  that  the  real  assumption  with  which  Locke  begins,  and  on 
which  the  '  ideal  theory  '  rests,  is  that  the  first  experience  is  a  sen- 
sation or  mere  subjective  state  impressed  on  the  mind  through  the 
senses  by  an  object  independent  of  the  mind.  Representative  per- 
ception rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  beginning  of  experience  is  a 
sensation,  and  that  knowing  consists  in  going  beyond  this  datum  to 
reality.  This  supposition  Reid  made.  It  is  concisely  stated  in  the 
above  quotation  from  Professor  Seth.  Judgment,  says  Reid,  does 
not  presuppose  ideas,  but  precedes  them ;  it  does,  however,  begin 
with  a  sensation,  a  non-cognitive,  subjective  state  of  mind.  Sen- 
sation is  the  datum  ;  perception  is  what  judgment  reaches  through 
sensation.  Sensation  is  subjective,  perception  objective.  "  They 
are  as  unlike  ...  as  pain  is  to  the  point  of  a  sword."3 

1  Seth,  A.,  Scottish  Philosophy,  p.  103.  2  Reid,    Works,  pp.  360  ff. 

*Ibid.t  pp.  128.     Cf.  pp.  258-260,  310-313. 
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Reid  has,  therefore,  the  same  problem  as  Locke — to  pass  from 
the  subjective  to  the  objective,  or  to  get  perception  out  of  sensa- 
tions. He  solves  it  by  emphasizing  the  activity  of  the  mind  which, 
he  imagined,  was  able  to  leap  over  the  chasm.  The  activity  of  the 
mind  goes  beyond  sensations.  Its  first  act  on  sensation  is  judg- 
ment. The  "  sensation  taken  by  itself  implies  neither  the  con- 
ception nor  belief  of  an  external  object,"  but  is  a  '  natural  sign  ' 
by  means  of  which  the  mind  passes  immediately  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  object  without  even  perceiving  the  sensation.  In  judg- 
ment, the  mind  uses  the  sensation  as  a  sign  which  suggests,  through 
"the  original  constitution  of  our  minds,"  the  external  object. 
4<  A  sensation  of  touch  suggests  hardness,  although  it  hath  neither 
similitude  to  hardness,  nor,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  any  neces- 
sary connection  with  it."  This,  then,  is  Reid's  epistemology. 
The  subjective  states  are  signs  of  objective  qualities.  When,  how- 
ever, Reid  is  asked  what  criterion  there  is  that  the  sign  suggests 
the  right  quality  and  the  right  object,  he  falls  back  on  "  the  orig- 
inal constitution  of  our  minds,"  which  is  supposed  to  take  care  of 
the  matter  and  silence  all  doubts.1 

Moreover,  this  theory  fails  in  Reid's  own  hands.  He  is  so 
anxious  to  maintain  a  generic  distinction  between  sensation  and 
perception,  making  the  former  a  sign  of  the  object,  that  his  posi- 
tion becomes  untenable.  In  his  discussion  of  smell,  he  says  the 
sensation  is  the  odor,  and  yet  maintains  that  the  smell  is  in  the 
object ;  but  when  he  is  asked  what  the  odorific  quality  is,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  sensation,  he  can  reply  only  :  "  There  is  a  quality 
or  virtue  in  bodies,  which  we  call  their  smell."2  This  quality  or 
virtue  is,  therefore,  the  unknown  cause  of  our  sensations,  and 
Reid  admits  this  when  discussing  the  nature  of  heat  and  cold. 
He  says :  "  The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are  perfectly 
known ;  for  they  neither  are  nor  can  be  anything  else  than 
what  we  feel  them  to  be ;  but  the  qualities  in  bodies  which  we 
call  heat  and  cold,  are  unknown.  They  are  only  conceived  by  us 
as  unknown  causes  or  occasions  of  the  sensations  to  which  we 
give  .the  same  names.  But,  though  common  sense  says  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  these  qualities,  it  plainly  dictates  the  existence 

llbid.,  pp.    114-122.  *Ibid.,  p.  112. 
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of  them."1  This,  then,  is  Locke's  '  representative  perception' 
over  again,  and  is  additional  evidence  that,  if  the  first  experience 
is  merely  subjective,  reality  remains  unknowable.  The  logical 
outcome  of  Reid's  position,  as  well  as  that  of  Locke's,  is  Hume's 
skepticism. 

In  spite  of  Reid's  protest  against  representative  perception, 
English  thought  continued  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Locke, 
for  Reid  had  not  exposed  its  real  nature.  The  interests  of  Eng- 
lish philosophers  were  chiefly  psychological,  and  ideas  were  taken 
as  events  in  consciousness  rather  than  as  cognitive.  Thus  the 
prejudice  that  ideas  are  mental  states  apart  from  reality,  and  as 
such  neither  true  nor  false,  has  grown  strong,  though  the  naive 
spatial  conception  has  begun  to  give  way.  This  view  of  knowl- 
edge was  opposed  by  Ferrier,  Green,  and  Bradley,  and  their 
philosophy  may  be  regarded  as  a  revolt  from  phenomenalism. 
We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  Mr.  Bradley. 

Convinced  that  there  is  a  reality  beyond  ideas  and  that  men- 
tal states  are  not  copies  of  reality,  and  are  not  adjectives,  or  quali- 
ties which  can  be  attributed  to  reality,  Bradley  struck  out  on 
a  line  of  criticism  which  has  done  much  to  clear  up  the  logical 
problem.  He  shows  the  absurdity  of  holding  that  the  idea  we  have 
of  reality  is  the  psychological  image.  And  he  has  done  much  also 
to  clear  up  the  nature  of  the  psychological  process  itself  by  show- 
ing that  ideas  are  not  atomic,  but  form  a  system  which  alone 
makes  consciousness  possible.  But  granting  that  his  psychology 
is  correct,  and  that  he  has  shown  that  every  idea  belongs  to  a 
unitary  function  of  consciousness,  still,  we  claim  that  from  his 
point  of  view  this  system  of  ideas  is  merely  subjective,  a  little 
world  in  itself.  We  cannot  see  how  mental  phenomena,  oc- 
curring in  an  individual  mind,  can  be  used  in  judgment  to  gain 
objective  truth  from  subjective  facts.  Bradley 's  account  of 
the  process  is  something  like  this  :  Mental  states  are  the  medium 
of  knowledge ;  but  as  mental  states  they  are  non-cognitive  and 
subjective.  Reality  is  outside  of  these  states.  It  is  substantive, 
self-existent,  and  individual,  but  is  known  through  images,  though 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  119,-  135-138,  140-147.  Cf.  also  Seth,  Scottish  Philosophy,  pp. 
88-95. 
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independent  of  them.  As  there  is  a  system  of  events  in  conscious- 
ness, and  also  another  reality  out  of  consciousness,  the  prob- 
lem arises  :  How  can  reality  be  known  ?  There  are  objects 
out  of  consciousness  which  we  wish  to  know ;  there  are  other 
objects  in  consciousness  called  images.  Evidently  the  latter  are 
the  means  by  which  the  former  are  known.  But  how  ?  In  every 
judgment  a  quality  or  idea  is  predicated  of  reality.  But  it  cannot 
be  an  idea  'in  my  head/  because  this  idea  is  a  'fact'  (noun), 
and  an  adjective  is  wanted.  The  psychical  idea  is  an  image,  a 
concrete  particular,  and  we  need  an  universal.  It  is  itself  an  ob- 
ject of  knowledge,  and  has  existence  and  content.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  know  reality,  the  image  must  sacrifice  itself,  and  attain, 
through  self-denial,  the  dignity  of  meaning.  But  the  image  itself 
cannot  have  a  meaning,  or  be  used  to  qualify  reality.  To  receive 
a  meaning  it  must  be  torn  to  pieces,  and  a  common  element 
fixed  by  the  mind  taken  for  an  adjective.  Since,  now,  the  image 
is  dismembered,  it  is  no  longer  an  individual,  and  being  only  an 
element  or  abstract,  it  can  qualify  many  things,  and  so  is  universal. 
And  this  universal  is  not  a  fact  or  event,  but  a  logical  idea.1  The 
logical  idea,  however,  cannot  stand  alone  since  it  is  an  adjective, 
and,  further,  it  can  work  only  through  the  image.  First,  it  is 
derived  from  the  image  by  abstracting  a  part  of  the  image  and  fixing 
it  in  the  mind.  Secondly,  it  depends  for  its  use  on  the  image,  for 
it  is  only  through  the  image  that  the  mind  is  called  to  think  the 
logical  idea.  "  The  idea,  in  the  sense  of  mental  image,  is  a  sign 
of  the  idea  in  the  sense  of  meaning."  2  Now  we  have  all  the 
equipment  for  knowing  reality.  Therefore,  since  judgment  is  the 
act  of  knowledge,  "judgment  proper  is  the  act  which  refers  an 
ideal  content  (recognized  as  such)  to  a  reality  beyond  the  act." 
The  '  ideal  content '  is  that  for  which  the  image  stands ;  an  uni- 
versal idea  or  '  wandering  adjective.'  Hence  the  mechanism  of 
judgment  consists  of  reality,  a  wandering  adjective,  and  an  image. 
The  image  stands  for  the  adjective,  and  the  adjective  is  referred 
to  reality.  The  image  is  known  directly,  the  adjective  indirectly, 
and  reality  at  third  hand.  On  this  view,  there  is  no  evidence  that 

i  Principles  of  'Logic,  pp.  2-9,  35-39,  273-321. 
8 Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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the  image  is  a  sign  of  the  right  meaning,  and  no  criterion  that  an 
adjective  floating  in  consciousness  refers  to  reality,  or  can  in  any 
way  qualify  it.  The  mental  process  is,  apart  from  reality,  merely 
subjective,  and  there  is  no  way  out.  To  fall  back  on  the  state- 
ment that  ideas  can  refer  to  a  reality  beyond  themselves  is  a  return 
to  representative  perception. l 

We  have  now  traced  briefly  the  attempts  of  some  eminent 
English  logicians  to  give  a  theory  of  knowledge.  They  all 
begin  with  the  psychological  idea,'  and  endeavor  to  avoid  phe- 
nomenalism by  a  remodeling  of  this  datum.  The  problem  is 
to  change  an  impression  into  a  cognitive  idea  ;  but  no  clear 
account  of  this  process  is  anywhere  given.  Locke  and  Reid 
attempted  none  ;  Bradley  grapples  with  the  problem,  and 
gets  the  logical  idea  by  abstraction.  But  he  forgets  that 
abstraction  is  not  creative,  and  can  only  discover  an  idea.  If 
the  idea  is  abstracted  from  the  image,  then  the  image  is  al- 
ready potentially  an  idea.  Or,  we  may  say  that  the  univer- 
sal gotten  by  a  process  of  abstraction  is  an  abstract  univer- 
sal, which  is,  therefore,  no  universal  at  all,  but  a  particular.2 
Moreover,  all  such  theories  ultimately  fall  back  on  representative 
perception  ;  and,  further,  if  the  impression  is  at  first  a  datum,  and 
has  to  be  used  by  thought,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  work  of 
the  mind  will  tell  us  anything  about  the  object  whether  it  uses 
the  impression  as  a  copy  or  sign  of  reality.  No  amount  of  re- 
modeling of  a  subjective  state  will  make  it  more  than  an  event  in 
consciousness.  Another  way  in  which  Hume  was  answered 
arises  now  for  consideration.  It  is  evident  that,  if  an  answer  is  to 
be  given,  it  must  abandon  that  psychological  point  of  view  which 
looks  upon  ideas  as  primarily  states  of  consciousness.  Has  any 
•/  theory  successfully  done  this  ? 

A  presupposition  in  logical  theory,  which  has  already  been 
noticed,  comes  more  especially  to  light  when  we  examine  the 
German  answer.  It  is  this,  that  in  knowledge  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct elements  :  that  which  is  given  by  the  object,  and  that  contri- 

lThis  symbol-form  of  representative  perception  is  found  in  Locke  (£ssay,  II,  xxx,  2), 
and  in  Reid  (  Works,  pp.  121-122). 

*Cf.  Hegel,  Encyklopddie,  $  80;  Nettleship,  Philosophical  Lectures,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  219-224. 
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buted  by  the  mind.  The  sensation  is  still  regarded  as  the  starting 
point,  and  knowledge  arises  through  the  reaction  of  the  mind  upon 
it.  But  now  the  transformation  is  so  complete  that  the  idea  or  phe- 
nomenon bears  no  resemblance  to  the  datum.  Kant  follows  Locke 
and  Hume  in  presupposing  subjective  states  as  data  for  knowledge; 
but  he  thought  he  had  answered  Hume  when  he  exhibited  the 
necessity  of  the  mind's  synthetic  activity.  But  as  he  began  with 
a  manifold  of  subjective  states,  he  ends  with  a  system  of  such  •  u 
states.  Further,  Kant  affirms  that  we  cannot  know  reality^  for  the  j 
mind  so  changes  the  data  that  we  do  not  know  in  what  relation 
they  stand  to  reality.  Again,  so  far  as  knowledge  goes,  there  is  ^ 
no  need  to  know  it,  for  the  world  of  experience  is  phenomenal. 
But  even  though  we  accept  the  phenomenal  for  the  real  world, 
we  find  within  this  system,  cut  off  from  reality,  a  curious  diffi- 
culty analogous  to  the  one  we  have  been  considering.  Here, 
also,  the  antithesis  of  subjective  and  objective  meets  us  as  it 
must  on  the  datum-theory.1  Though  reality  is  unknowable,  Kant 
finds  an  objectivity  in  the  articulated  phenomenal  world.  But  this 
objectivity  arises  out  of  the  "  internal  determinations  of  our  mind," 
which  are  only  subjective,  and  out  of  which  the  world  of  knowl- 
edge is  built  up.  The  mind  reacts  on  these  states,  and  constructs 
the  concept  of  an  object,  which,  if  true,  agrees  with  the  object.  By 
this  Kant  means  that,  if  the  presentations  are  united  into  a  neces- 
sary order  or  system,  then  this  system  in  the  mind  is  true  because 
it  accords  with  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  object ;  that  is,  it  has 
been  thought  under  the  categories.  This  categorizing  or  objectifi- 
cation  of  the  subjective  is  judgment.  It  is  the  synthetic  act  of 
consciousness  which  changes  a  subjective  manifold  into  a  phe- 
nomenal unity  which  is  universal.  "A  judgment  is  nothing  but 
the  way  in  which  given  ideas  are  brought  to  the  objective  unity 
of  apperception."  2 

Kant's  epistemology,  though  suggestive  of  the  true  solution, 
is  encumbered  with  the  doctrine  of  the  subjective  state,  and,  taken 

1  This  distinction  within  the  phenomenal  world  gave  rise  to  the  new  use  of  '  sub- 
jective '  and  'objective.' 

*Kr.  d.  r.  V.,  Second  Deduction,  £  19.  Cf.  also  Kr.  d.  r.  V.  (Miiller's  trans.), 
Vol.  II,  pp.  172-3  ;  also  Proleg.  to  Metaph.^  \$  13,  18,  19;  also  Caird,  Critical  Phil- 
osophy of  Kant,  Vol.  I,  pp.  365-380. 
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•  as  an  escape  from  subjectivity,  fails.  Non-cognitive  states  of  con- 
sciousness are  not  even  consistent  with  his  phenomenal  system ; 
but  are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  notion  that  the  matter 
of  knowledge  is  given  by  the  thing-in-itself  which  is  unknowable. 
Kant  accepts  the  naive  view  that  matter  supplies  the  mind  with 
the  data  of  knowledge,  but  not  with  knowledge.  A  small  modi- 
fication, however,  of  Kant's  conception  of  the  nature  of  judgment, 
by  the  neglect  of  the  noumenal  object,  and  also  by  the  rejection 
of  the  a  posteriori  element  as  distinct  from  the  a  priori,  which  are 
not  essentially  connected  with  his  theory  of  judgment,  would, 
it  seems  to  me,  lead  to  the  true  conception  of  thought  and  its  ob- 
ject. Kant,  however,  retained  his  hold  on  the  thing-in-itself  as 
the  unknowable  object  which  contributed  the  matter  of  knowledge, 
and  thus  in  a  sense  his  theory  forfeits  all  claim  to  serious  con- 
sideration ;  the  real  object  which  we  want  to  know  is  unknowable. 
But  with  Kant  the  datum-theory  does  not  become  representative 
perception,  because  he  renounces  all  claims  to  knowledge  of  re- 
ality. This  confession  of  impotence  saves  him.  The  logical  out- 
come of  this  position,  however,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  systems  of 
Lotze  and  Sigwart,  where  knowledge  means  knowledge  of  re- 
ality, is  representative  perception.  Kant's  epistemology,  therefore, 
differs  from  that  of  the  English  school,  in  that  no  attempt  is  made  to 
use  the  subjective  as  the  means  of  passing  to  a  knowledge  of  reality. 
Reality  is  declared  unknowable,  and  presentations  are  used  in  the 
web  of  appearance*  There  is  no  doctrine  of  the  copy  or  symbol. 
The  image  does  not  stand  for  anything,  but  is  the  matter  which 
thought  weaves  into  the  phenomenal  world.  There  is,  on  the  one 
side,  reality,  on  the  other,  phenomena,  each  distinct ;  and  the  one 
is  not  referred  to  the  other.  How  this  conception  is  used  by 
Lotze  may  now  be  seen,  j 

Kant  started  out  with  the  notion  that  the  data  of  knowledge 
are  given,  and  that  the  mind  pieces  them  together  into  the  cur- 
tain of  appearance  behind  which  is  the  unknowable  reality.  This 
agnosticism  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  making  knowledge 
consist  of  the  reaction  of  the  mind  on  a  datum.  Lotze,  however, 
takes  up  the  problem  in  the  Kantian  form,  and  tries  to  show  how 
knowledge  of  reality  is  possible.  He  does  not  admit  that  reality 
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is  unknowable,  yet  he  holds  that  the  direct  object  of  knowledge  is 
phenomena  and  not  reality.  We  shall  briefly  trace  his  theory  of 
knowledge  to  see  how  he  tried  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

For  Lotze  the  essential  nature  of  the  self  is  practical  rather  than 
theoretical,  and  thought  is  only  one  instrument  for  securing  the 
ends  of  the  self-conscious  Ego.  Now,  the  function  of  practical  life,  as 
well  as  of  thought,  is  to  produce  coherence  among  the  states  of 
consciousness.  This  coherence  of  ideas  is  a  sort  of  internal  mechan- 
ism which  controls  the  organism  by  ideo-motor  action.  So  far,  then, 
as  psychical  mechanism  accomplishes  this  end,  it  does  the  work  of 
thought.  But  when  experience  becomes  complex,  a  more  efficient 
means  than  association  is  required  to  combine  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness into  a  coherent  system.  This  more  efficient  instrument  is 
thought.  Thought  unites  ideas  on  the  basis  of  their  content.  But 
before  thought  can  compare  and  combine  impressions  according  to 
their  matters,  it  must  objectify  them.  Consequently,  the  first  act  of 
thought  is  to  convert  impressions  into  ideas,  to  objectify  the  sub- 
jective, or  to  distinguish  between  subjective  states  and  the  matter 
to  which  they  refer.  This  objective  world,  which  can  be  named 
and  to  which  we  can  point,  is  constructed  out  of  sense-given  data. 
It  is  the  phenomenal  and  for  knowledge  the  only  world ;  and 
knowing  proper  consists  in  combining,  by  an  inspection  of  their 
content,  the  states  of  consciousness  into  a  coherent  whole  which 
is  the  same  for  everyone.1  This  act  of  thought  is  judgment ;  and 
since  it  operates  by  an  examination  of  content,  its  function  is  to 
bring  into  consciousness  the  ground  on  which  this  particular  mark 
"  coheres  with  the  rest  of  the  content,  and  why  this  particular  is 
privileged  above  all  the  others  which  remain  absent,  though  as 
species  of  the  same  universal,  they  might  equally  well  be  pres- 
ent."2 Judgment  is  concerned  with  the  ground  of  particulars, 
with  the  relation  between  the  concept  as  a  whole  and  a  particular 
mark  or  element,  or  it  expresses  "  a  relation  between  the  matters 
of  two  ideas."  The  important  point  for  Lotze  is,  that  judgment 
deals  with  phenomena,  and  combines  them  into  systems  on  the 

1  Cf.  Logic,  %$  2-3,  121-122,  152-153,  306.  On  the  subjective  nature  of  the 
criterion.  Cf.  Microcosmus,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  V,  \\  1-2 ;  also  Jones,  Phil,  of  Lotze,  pp. 

63- 

*  Logic,  §35. 
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basis  of  their  content,  and  "  in  a  form  which,  at  the  same  time, 
expresses  the  ground  of  coherence  in  the  matter  combined." 

A  few  words  of  criticism  will  show  that  Lotze  has  the  same 
difficulty  as  Kant  and  the  phenomenalists.  The  first  experience, 
we  have  seen,  is  for  Lotze  a  subjective  state.  This  state  is  ob- 
jectified by  thought  into  the  world  of  appearance  ;  but  behind 
appearance  is  reality.  Like  Kant,  Lotze  supposes  that  in  knowing 
we  have  no  direct  contact  with  reality.  Judgment,  therefore,  is 
not  the  reference  of  an  ideal  content  to  reality,  but  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  objective  connection  between  objects  and  their  quali- 
ties, all  of  which  are  phenomenal.  Moreover,  Lotze  is  well  aware 
that  there  is  no  escape  from  skepticism  if  "  human  knowledge  is 
intended  to  be  a  copy  of  a  world  of  things."  But  his  own  theory 
is  only  a  new  phase  of  representative  perception,  and  makes  ap- 
pearance symbolic  of  the  real  world,  even  though  it  is  not  a  copy 
of  it.1  Further,  within  the  phenomenal  system  Lotze  has  the 
same  difficulty  as  Kant  had.  There  are  subjective  phenomena, 
the  stream  of  ideas  and  combinations  produced  by  psychical  mech- 
anism ;  and  there  are  objective  phenomena,  or  ideas  and  systems 
of  ideas  which  thought  constructs  out  of  impressions.  But  how 
this  change  is  produced  we  are  not  told.  Hence  it  is  seen  that 
when  reality  is  left  out  of  account  and  an  attempt  made  to  confine 
knowledge  to  phenomena,  a  dualism  arises  between  the  datum  and 
knowledge,  of  which  there  is  no  satisfactory  explanation.  But  we 
cannot  leave  reality  out  of  consideration,  and  Lotze  grants  as 
much.  To  admit  reality,  however,  and  confine  knowledge  to 
phenomena  is  to  miss  the  true  significance  of  knowledge.  If 
there  is  reality,  it  is  that  which  we  want  to  know ;  but  Lotze' s 
datum-theory  makes  knowledge  impossible. 

When  we  pass  to  Sigwart  we  are  still  at  the  subjective  point 
of  view.  Sigwart,  however,  shows  a  tendency  to  find  in  phe- 
nomena a  counterpart  or  representation  of  reality.  But  the  na- 

1  Although  Lotze  says  ideas  are  not  copies  of  things,  still  for  him  they  represent  things, 
as  the  following  passage  will  show  :  "  Each  several  conjunction  or  separation  or  trans- 
formation of  the  phenomena  which  float  before  our  consciousness,  will  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  consequence  bear  witness  to  a  definite  process  of  change,  though  it  may  be  of 
a  different  order,  in  the  relations  of  that  world  of  things  which  operates  upon  us." 
(Logic,  %  328.  Cf.  also,  Metaphysic,  %  105  ;  Microcosmus,  Bk.  IX,  Ch.  ii,  \  2.) 
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ture  of  this  relation,  which  he  regards  as  a  postulate,  he  leaves 
for  metaphysic  to  solve.  He  believes  that  knowledge  of  ideas  is 
true  of  the  real  world,  but  expressly  says  that  ideas  cannot  be 
compared  with  things  which  exist  apart  from  them.  The  sub- 
jective system  is  a  closed  circle,  yet  it  refers  beyond  itself  to 
an  existent.  And  further,  says  Sigwart,  any  unbiased  person 
"  is  impelled  by  a  psychological  necessity  to  objectify  his  sensa- 
tions, and  the  thoughts  relating  to  them,  and  to  picture  to  him- 
self a  world  to  which  he  ascribes  an  existence  independent  of  his 
subjective  activity."  l  Though  we  naturally  refer  our  subjective 
states  to  reality,  yet  Sigwart  finds  on  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
problem  that  there  is  no  proof  that  such  a  world  exists,  and  that 
even  though  it  does  exist  the  criterion  of  knowledge  cannot  be 
made  the  agreement  of  ideas  with  reality.  A  comparison  of 
ideas  with  reality  is  impossible,  and  some  other  ground  of  the 
objective  validity  of  subjective  states  must  be  sought.  "  But  it  still 
remains  open  to  us  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  which  is  the  same  for  all,  as  a  postulate  of  our  search  for 
science  and  knowledge  which  we  cannot  avoid  believing,  although 
we  recognize  that  it  is  not  self-evident."  2  This  logical  postulate 
is  a  metaphysical  problem.  But  logic  has  no  concern  with  '  met- 
aphysical reality/  or  the  relation  of  ideas  to  reality.  "  It  inves- 
tigates thought  as  a  subjective  function,  and  can,  therefore,  decide 
nothing  as  to  the  significance  of  intuitions."  3  The  subject-mat- 
ter of  logic  is  within  consciousness,  and  the  task  of  logical  think- 
ing is  to  reach  propositions  or  syntheses  of  ideas  which  are 
certain  and  universally  valid.  How,  then,  does  knowledge  arise 
out  of  sensation  ?  Or  how  do  sensations  obtain  objective  va- 
lidity ?  The  postulate  is  that  they  convey  knowledge  of  reality. 
Though  we  do  not  know  how  consciousness  is  related  to  reality, 
nor  in  what  way  reality  acts  upon  it,  nor  whether  our  system  of 
ideas  is  a  copy  or  symbol  of  reality,  still  we  postulate  a  connec- 
tion and  that  reality  is  known.  From  this  postulate  we  derive 
the  formal  criterion  of  a  true  synthesis  of  ideas.  Hence,  we 

1  Logic  (English  trans.),  Vol.  I,  p.  6  ;   Cf,  also  pp.  73-74,  306,  315-325. 

2  Logic,  Vol.  I,  p.  322. 
3 /#</.,  I,  p.  82. 
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find  that  the  true  synthesis  must  be  universal  and  necessary,  for, 
since  an  external  existence  is  assumed,  "  then  it  must  be  the  same 
for  all  knowing  and  thinking  subjects,  and  all  who  know  the  ex- 
istent must  think  alike  in  reference  to  the  same  object.  Thus, 
thought  which  knows  the  existent  is  of  necessity  a  universally 
valid  thought."  The  objective  validity  of  thought  means  that 
we  are  compelled  to  think  in  this  way,  to  have  indissoluble  trains 
of  ideas.  "  We  may  then  unhesitatingly  say  that  if  all  we  can 
attain  to  is  but  necessary  and  universally  valid  thought,  then 
knowledge  of  the  existent  is  included  therein,  and  when  we  think 
with  the  object  of  knowing  our  immediate  aim  is  nothing  more 
than  this  necessary  and  universally  valid  thought."  1  But  this 
criterion  that  our  thought  is  true  of  reality  when  it  is  universal 
and  necessary,  is  only  formal  and  rests  upon  a  real  criterion. 
These  sensations  or  syntheses  of  sensations  into  complexes  occur 
in  the  minds  of  the  individual  and  are  subjective.  Since,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  means  of  comparing  reality  with  subjective  phe- 
nomena, the  necessity  which  is  the  condition  of  reality  must  be 
subjective  also.  This  subjective  criterion  shows  itself  through 
the  '  inward  feeling  of  certainty  '  which  accompanies  an  indis- 
soluble or  necessary  synthesis  of  ideas.2  ^ 

Let  us  see  now  what  is  the  function  of  judgment.  It  is  wholly 
within  the  phenomenal  world.  Thought  uses  the  data  given  in 
sense,  and  by  means  of  the  categories  constructs  objects,  attributes, 
and  activities.  Thus  arise  ideas  of  objects,  qualities,  and  relations, 
which  are  formed  for  the  most  part  unconsciously.  When  the 
mind  becomes  conscious  of,  and  can  retain  in  memory  these  con- 
cepts, it  possesses  the  elements  required  for  judgment.  Now, 
when  a  sensation  is  given  in  sense,  it  is  immediately  enriched 
through  associated  ideas,  and  becomes  a  larger  idea.  But  a  mind 
capable  of  judgment  has  a  concept  of  this  larger  or  enriched 
idea,  and  also  the  concept  and  name  of  the  quality  or  sensation 
which  is  given  in  sense.  The  concept  of  the  total  complex  is 
the  subject,  and  the  sensation  is  the  predicate.  Judgment,  there- 


id.t  I,  p.  8  ;   Cf.  also  pp.  81,  324. 
2  Ibid.,  I,   p.  15.      This  resort  to  feeling  for  a  test  of  truth  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  Foundations  of  Belief,  and  Professor  James's  essay,  The  Sentiment  of  Ra- 
tionality. 
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fore,  unites  these  two  ideas  with  the  consciousness  that  the  part  is 
united  with  the  whole  in  a  necessary  way ;  or  we  may  say  the 
essence  of  judgment  is  "the  synthesis  of  a  subject  and  predicate 
accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  objective  validity."1 

That  this  theory  of  judgment  has  many  difficulties  must  be  ad- 
mitted. .  Sigwart  himself  grants  as  much  when  he  says  that  the 
mind  must  abide  within  ideas,  and  that  there  is  only  a  subjective 
certitude  resting  in  feeling  that  a  particular  judgment  is  valid. 
When  he  faces  the  question  whether  reality  is  more  than  sub- 
jective, he  says  we  do  not  know.  All  we  have  is  a  postulate. 
There  may  be  an  outer  reality  and  there  may  not.  We  can 
equally  well  accept  realism  or  subjective  idealism.2  Furthermore, 
according  to  this  theory,  judgment,  being  only  a  subjective  syn- 
thesis, is  on  a  par  with  psychological  association  and  unites  only 
states  of  consciousness.  The  logic  of  these  principles  seems 
to  compel  Sigwart  to  disown  the  claims  of  reality.  If,  indeed, 
he  gives  up  reality,  knowledge  is  unmeaning ;  if  he  retains  it,  the 
only  form  of  knowledge  is  representative  perception. 

We  have  now  seen  the  attitude  of  English  and  German 
thought  to  the  problem  of  knowledge.  English  logicians,  on  the 
one  hand,  have  insisted  that  we  know  reality.  On  the  other  hand, 
Kant,  Lotze,  and  Sigwart  have  shown  that  knowledge  is  a  men- 
tal construction,  and  that  the  world  we  see  and  feel  is  real ;  but 
they  assume  a  reality  behind  the  appearance.  The  contention 
that  reality  is  known  we  must  admit.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  knowledge  is  an  ideal  construction.  These  two 
points  of  view,  emphasized  by  English  and  German  philosophers 
respectively,  seem  quite  indispensable  for  a  theory  of  judgment, 
and  must  be  synthetized.  Their  synthesis  has  been  performed 
by  Bosanquet.  He  maintains  that  knowledge  is  of  reality, 
and  that  we  know  the  thing  itself.  Moreover,  he  vindicates  the 
synthetic  activity  of  thought,  and  holds  that  knowledge  is  an  in- 
tellectual construction.  In  this  way,  he  unites  the  truth  in  two 
partial  conceptions  of  judgment,  while  he  omits  the  superfluous 
notion  of  Kant  and  his  school  that  the  known  world  has  behind 

i Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  233  ;  also  pp.  79,  309;  Vol.  II,  pp.  7,  79,  82-83. 
*Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  82;  Vol.  II,  p.  236. 
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it  the  true  reality.  In  order  to  see  how  Bosanquet  has  accom- 
plished this  task,  let  us  briefly  state  his  conception  of  judgment. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  to  Bradley  also  is  due,  to 
some  extent,  the  credit  of  this  reform  in  logic.  The  earlier 
remarks  in  this  article  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  criticism  of 
Bradley's  work  as  a  whole.  They  concern  only  some  presup- 
positions in  his  notion  of  judgment  which,  as  they  stand,  seem  to 
reduce  his  system  of  judgment  to  a  modified  theory  of  represen- 
ative  perception. 

Bosanquet  begins  by  rejecting  Bradley's  doctrine  of  '  floating 
adjectives/  and  holds  that  we  cannot  have  an  idea  without  judg- 
ing. This  criticism  Bradley  admits  in  a  later  work.1  According 
to  Bosanquet,  the  idea  is  the  judgment,  and  every  judgment  is 
knowledge  or  an  interpretation  of  reality.  "  There  is  in  knowledge 
no  passage  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  but  a  develop- 
ment of  the  objective."  We  are  face  to  face  with  reality  in  every 
judgment  (idea).  Judgment  is  the  unit  of  thought,  and  is  not 
subsequent  to  ideas.  Therefore  "judgment  always  appears  as  a 
revelation  of  something  which  is  in  reality.  It  simply  develops, 
accents,  or  gives  currency  to  a  recognized  quality  of  the  real." 
"  Being  distinctly  aware  of  reality  is  another  name  for  judgment." 
Hence  in  this  theory  the  two  aspects  of  judgment  mentioned 
above  are  united.2 

In  raising  any  criticism  of  Bosanquet' s  masterly  treatment 
of  logic,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  do  so  hesitatingly,  and  with 
full  consciousness  that  many  passages  in  his  Logic  can  be  cited 
which  argue  against  the  difficulties  that  we  raise.  Nevertheless  we 
desire  to  examine  some  statements  which  seem  out  of  place,  and 
may  well  be  due  to  the  form  of  expression.  They  seem  to  be 
real  difficulties,  however,  and  point  back  to  the  old  presupposition 
which  has  already  been  traced  and  shown  to  lead  to  representative 
perception.  For  this  reason  let  us  inquire  a  little  more  closely 
into  his  conception  of  knowledge.  Although  Bosanquet  main- 
tains that  the  fundamental  act  of  thought  is  a  judgment,  he 

1  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality,  pp.  365^    381,   395. 

2  Bosanquet,  Logic,  Vol.  I,  pp.   31-38,  81    ff,  381;    also  Essentials  of  Logic, 
pp.  22,  27  f,  40,   71. 
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seems  to  hesitate  to  say  that  the  first  experience  is  a  judgment. 
Further,  he  appears  to  hold  that  there  are  in  consciousness  non- 
cognitive  images  which  are  not  ideas.  This  follows  from  what 
he  says  about  judgment  and  images.  Judgment,  he  affirms,  is 
coextensive  with  truth  and  falsehood ;  but  in  contradistinction  to 
this  he  maintains  that  "  a  mere  mental  fact  as  such  is  not  true  or 
false."  The  image,  therefore,  appears  to  fall  outside  of  judg- 
ment and  to  be  a  mere  subjective  datum.  Though  there  are  pas- 
sages to  the  contrary  which  state  that  in  every  sensation  ideal 
synthesis  is  contained,  still  we  feel  that  there  is  a  difficulty  here 
which  has  not  been  adequately  removed.  Moreover,  Bosan- 
quet  seems  to  make  these  non-cognitive  images  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  judgment ;  and  apparently  uses  the  same  artifice  as 
does  Bradley  to  transform  them  into  ideas.1  The  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  datum-theory  is  that  psychical  images  have  a 
symbolic  use  in  judgment,  and  that  it  is  only  by  going  beyond 
them  that  knowledge  of  reality  can  be  obtained.  But,  as  we  have 
tried  to  show,  the  reference  of  an  image  to  reality  implies  a  cri- 
terion which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  given  un- 
less we  have  already  knowledge  of  reality.  If  this  criticism  of 
Bosanquet  has  been  fair,  it  seems  that  he  has  not  completely 
freed  himself  from  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  given  element 
in  knowledge  on  which  thought  acts.  If,  indeed,  we  accept  a 
non-cognitive  datum,  there  is  no  escape  from  one  or  the  other 
form  of  representative  perception,  either  the  copy -theory  or  the 
sign -theory. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  notice  how  the  problem  has  been  restated. 
The  present  review  of  some  prominent  systems  of  logic  shows 
that  those  theories,  which  begin  with  a  subjective  state  and  en- 
deavor to  make  it  cognitive  of  reality  by  an  act  of  thought  on  it, 
attempt  the  impossible.  But  since  the  conception  of  development 
has  arisen,  this  problem  can  be  restated  in  such  a  way  that  a  solu- 
tion seems  possible.  The  absurd  hope  of  getting  life  out  of  dead 
matter  has  been  abandoned  in  biology,  but  in  return  the  concep- 
tion of  evolution  and  the  unity  of  nature  has  made  the  '  synthesis 

1  Cf.  Logic,  Vol.  I,  pp.  33,  39,  42,  72  ff;  Essentials  of  Logic,  pp.  69,  74~79  5 
Psych,  of  the  Moral  Self,  pp.  11-21. 
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of  life  '  a  real  problem  worth  an  investigation.  It  is  also  time 
that  the  equally  futile  hope  were  banished  from  logic,  and  the 
conception  of  development  applied  to  every  phase  of  mind  in 
the  endeavor  to  discover  the  unity  in  the  lowest  and  highest 
mental  experiences.  The  problem  would  thus  become,  to  trace 
the  function  of  judgment  in  every  mode  of  consciousness,  and 
to  show  that  in  the  lowest  form  of  sentiency  is  contained  the 
potency  of  the  highest  thought,  and  that  they  differ  in  degree 
of  development  alone.  Bosanquet  comes  nearest  this  point 
of  view,  but  he  seems  to  waver.  He  has  shown  that  thought 
is  a  systematic  unity,  and  that  its  highest  and  lowest  activ- 
ities equally  belong  to  one  intelligible  system  which  is  cogni- 
tive of  reality  ;  but  he  hesitates  to  acknowledge  that  every  mental 
function  is  likewise  cognitive,  and  that  there  are  no  merely  sub- 
jective non-cognitive  states.  Further,  he  seems  to  admit  that 
there  may  be  a  feeling  experience  independent  of  thought,  and 
that  judgment  arises  only  when  thought  reacts  upon  this  datum. 
In  contradistinction  to  this  theory,  however,  we  claim  that  no 
such  division  of  consciousness  can  be  made.  Consciousness  it- 
self is  a  function  of  unity,  and  its  lowest  form  (the  so-called  mere 
sentiency)  is  cognitive.  Hindis  an  activity  of  judgment  from  the 
first,  and  in  its  earliest  experiences  knows  reality,  and  is  never  the 
spectator  of  subjective  states  as  such.  It  is  the  nature  of  con- 
sciousness to  know  reality,  and  its  first  experience  brings  it  into 
conscious  relation  with  objects  or  things  themselves.  Conse- 
quently the  lowest  form  of  mind  does  not  lack  any  element 
which  is  active  in  developed  consciousness.  What  this  experience 
is  like  we  may  not  know ;  neither  can  the  man  live  the  life  of  the 
child.  Nevertheless,  we  contend  that  it  is  a  logical  need  to  con- 
sider mind  as  such  to  be  cognitive,  and  that  it  is  never  the  sub- 
ject of  subjective  states  in  the  sense  of  non-cognitive  ideas. 

It  may  serve  a  practical  need  to  mark  off  the  various  aspects  of 
consciousness  into  sensation  and  ideation,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  classification  serves  only  a  methodological  purpose, 
and  is  not  descriptive  of  the  real  nature  of  mind  at  any  stage 
of  its  evolution.  Moreover,  if  we  accept  the  view  that  feeling 
or  sensation  is  cognitive,  the  problem  of  converting  impressions 
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into  ideas,  and  using  ideas  as  symbols  or  images  of  things,  does 
not  arise.  Once  the  mind  has  an  impression,  it  is  cognitively  re- 
lated to  reality  and  knows  or  misknows.  The  sensation  received 
from  the  object  is  neither  atomic  nor  merely  subjective.  It  is 
already  a  perception,  an  incipient  perception  it  may  be,  but  a  per- 
ception, which,  through  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  mind,  grows 
into  a  more  definite  percept.  Its  development  is  a  growth,  not  a 
transformation.  On  this  view,  judgment  is  the  essence  of  the  first 
mental  experience.  Consequently,  if  there  is  any  miracle  in 
knowing,  it  is  in  having  a  state  of  consciousness.  Once  given 
such  a  state,  a  judgment  about  reality  is  made,  and  no  further 
activity  of  thought  is  required  to  go  from  the  sensation  to  the 
idea  and  from  the  idea  to  reality. 

E.  P.  ROBINS. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  DESIGN. 

MODERN  teleology  appears  first  under  a  dualistic,  anthropo- 
morphic form,  with  three  more  or  less  clearly  definable 
phases.  Naturally  the  finality  of  nature  is  ascribed  first  of  all  to 
an  act  of  absolute  '  creation '  :  God  by  simple  fiat  made  all  things 
out  of  nothing.  Then  again  the  deity  is  conceived  to  have  con- 
trived out  of  mere  or  crude  matter,  by  an  absolutely  original  act 
of  '  design/  a  world,  subject,  after  that  act,  in  a  characteristic  way, 
to  the  mechanical  laws  of  matter  in  motion — there  being  nothing 
in  matter  as  such  to  develop  necessarily  the  beneficent  and  beau- 
tiful system  of  nature.  But  matter  as  such  is  not  only  necessarily 
inadequate  to  originate  the  teleological  system  of  nature,  it  is  also 
equally  inadequate,  as  unconscious,  to  maintain  that  system  after 
the  act  of  design.  Chance,  contingency — '  cosmic  weather ' — is 
not  yet  wholly  eliminated  from  the  world  process  ;  finality  is  not 
yet  guaranteed.  Accordingly,  in  the  last  place,  the  finality  of 
the  cosmos  is  attributed  to  an  act  on  God's  part  of  '  creation/  of 
'  design/  and  a  continuous  act  of  '  sustaining '  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  system  of  nature.  The  deity,  though  still  conceived 
as  absolutely  transcendent,  continually  guides  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  according  to  an  all-wise  'providence.' 

The  stock  objections  to  the  frankly  dualistic  teleologies  we  pass 
by.  These  aimed  mainly  at  showing  the  unscientific  or  merely 
plausible  character  of  the  theological  inductions  ;  or  at  showing 
how,  on  the  supposed  external,  arbitrary  relation  of  an  infinite 
God  to  a  finite  world,  the  world  of  fact  is  in  utter  contradiction 
with  the  dignity  of  infinite  wisdom  and  perfection.  But  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  shall  concern  ourselves  with  the  nature  and  inner 
content  of  the  designing  process  itself.  If,  we  submit,  the  world- 
ground  be  conceived  as  an  arbitrary  will,  i.  e.y  self-conscious 
power  (dualism)  and  not  as  the  omniscient  thinker  (idealism), 
the  creation  and  designing  of  the  world,  as  an  original  or  abso- 
lutely inventive  function  of  intelligence,  is  a  psychological — not 
to  say  physical— impossibility. 
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The  Hebraic  tradition  of  the  absolute  creation  of  the  world  out 
of  nothing  by  the  word  of  God's  power,  is,  if  taken  literally,  an 
absurdity.  Ex  nikilo  nihil  fit  is  as  sound  an  axiom  or  maxim  of 
metaphysics  as  of  empirical  science.  The  deity,  conceived  as  a, 
self-conscious  power,  simply  cannot  operate  without  means. 
The  originality  of  the  creative  or  designing  function,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  originative,  must  lie  then,  either  in  the  form  and  content  of 
its  object,  in  the  kind  of  world  created  or  designed,  or  in  the 
inner  or  psychological  aspect  of  the  originative  process  itself. 
But,  as  our  analysis  will  show,  the  cosmos,  in  so  far  as  it  is  de- 
signed, must  be  for  that  very  reason,  as  regards  its  contents, 
wholly  unoriginated,  undesigned ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
creative  or  designing  process  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  is  previsive,  and 
thus  voluntarily  initiated,  must  for  that  very  reason,  as  regards 
inner  contents  and  power  of  initiation — the  freedom  of  the  will 
being  another  question — possess  no  conscious  originality  or  pure 
inventive  power  whatsoever.1 

The  first  or  physical  aspect  of  the  question  will  detain  us  but 
for  a  moment.  God  is,  by  hypothesis,  a  world-builder  who,  in 
so  far  as  he  constructs  or  designs  a  world,  must  operate  with 
means,  or  on  materials  which  he  cannot  create,  but  which,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  origin,  are  uncreated.  Now  the  very 
slightest  analysis  will  show  that  the  accessory  cause  of  the 
world,  the  given,  when  its  content  or  the  meaning  of  that  con- 
tent from  the  point  of  view  of  external  design  is  fully  developed, 
represents  really  a  mechanico-teleological  world  or  system,  un- 
originated by  intelligent  design.  For  if  God  cannot  create  ab- 
solutely, but  only  design,  reconstruct,  or  develop  a  world 
from  a  given,  then,  it  seems  almost  tautological  to  say,  the 
independent  given  materials  must  be  adapted  by  their  own 
inherent  mechanical  structure  to  the  function  of  design,  and 
must,  therefore,  in  that  relation,  appear  also  as  inherently  tel- 
eological.  Fundamentally  the  two  worlds — original  and  deriv- 
ative— possess  the  same  contents.  Properly  the  function  of 

1  Professor  Royce  has  an  instructive  essay  on  '  Originality  and  Consciousness '  in 
the  Harvard  Monthly  for  June,  1897 ;  reprinted,  I  believe,  under  the  same  title  in 
his  «  Studies  of  Good  and  Evil.' 
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design  has  to  do  only  with  the  inner  relations  of  those  contents. 
Plainly,  under  a  system  of  absolute  dualism,  the  presence  of  law, 
mechanism,  order  in  the  world  is  not  the  absolute  mark  of  intel- 
ligent design,  for  we  have  found  law  and  mechanism  originally 
there  as  brute  fact. 

But  we  may  be  accused  of  begging  the  question.  Matter  as 
such,  it  may  be  said,  has  no  inherent  structure,  no  real  potenti- 
ality ;  the  originally  given  is  mere  brute  matter,  which  becomes 
matter  with  a  definite  structure,  a  real  world-potentiality  only 
at  the  instance  of  the  omnipotent  Artificer.  Aside,  however, 
from  the  real  difficulty  here,  how  was  it  possible  for  this  mere 
brute  matter  to  take  on  form  and  structure,  if  it  too  were  not 
adapted  by  its  own  absolute  constitution  to  that  end  or  function  ? 
We  are  involved  in  an  infinite  regress  of  designing  minds  giving 
structure  to  matter  which  can  never  appear  as  mere  matter,  that  is 
to  say  (if  it  means  anything),  as  matter  which  cannot  take  on  form 
or  structure.  For  where  then  would  be  the  possibility  of  the 
designed  world,  if  no  accessory  cause,  no  concrete  potentiality, 
existed  ?  But  the  truth  is  that  this  absolutely  intractable  mat- 
ter existing  on  its  own  account,  out  of  all  relation  to  a  world, 
cannot  be  real.  In  so  far  as  it  is  mere  brute  matter,  mere  poten- 
tiality, it  is  an  absolute  fiction,  a  meaningless  nonentity ;  and 
really,  with  that  conception,  we  are  back  again  with  the  tradi- 
tional nothing  out  of  which  an  omnipotent  God  was  supposed 
to  have  created  the  world.  Either,  then,  the  infinite  regress  or 
this  meaningless  nonentity.  But  since,  by  hypothesis,  a  con- 
sciously designed  world  really  is,  the  world-materials  are  not 
mere  matter,  absolutely  intractable  matter,  but  matter  with  a 
definite,  inherent,  unoriginated  mechanical  structure  adapted  to  a 
designer's  function,  and,  in  virtue  of  that  relation,  matter  with  a 
teleological  constitution. 

In  fine,  conceive  God  as  a  self-conscious  power,  designing  a 
world  from  given  materials,  then  his  world,  in  so  far  as  it  is  de- 
signed, must  for  that  very  reason, possess  the  same  (general)  con- 
tents as  the  world  materials  pffnnnir  to  their  being  consciously 
reconstructed — that  is  to  say,  must  possess,  as  regards  its  con- 
tents, no  originality  whatsoever,  the  designing  process,  mechan- 
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ically  considered,  only  relatively  originating  the  interrelations  of 
these  contents  ;  and  these  very  contents,  namely,  law,  mechanism, 
order,  which  the  deity  as  world-builder  is  conceived  to  have  put 
into  the  world,  and  which  are  regarded  as  the  marks  of  intelligent 
design,  of  the  moral  government  and  purpose  of  the  world,  really 
are  already  there  as  a  mechanico-teleological  system  unoriginated 
by  intelligent  design,  antedating  the  divine  creative  function,  and 
making  its  world  a  real  possibility. 

The  psychological  as  the  more  significant  aspect  of  the  problem 
remains  for  consideration.  Popularly  the  will,  both  human  and 
divine,  is  identified  with  a  power  to  originate  thought  and  action 
absolutely  de  novo — the  divine  will,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  will,  differ- 
ing from  the  human  only  in  fulness  of  positive  content.  But, 
keeping  strictly  to  the  text  of  our  hypothesis,  it  must  appear  on , 
proper  psychological  analysis  that  if  God,  the  world-builder,  be 
conceived  as  a  self-conscious  power,  then  with  God,  as  with  us, 
every  previsive  and  designed  act  or  process,  just  in  so  far  as  it  is 
previsive  and  designed,  must,  for  that  very  reason,  be  uncreative, 
absolutely  unoriginal.1 

First,  it  is  now  a  matter  of  very  familiar  psychological  an- 
alysis that  the  '  will '  is  not,  as  the  old  Scottish  psychology  put 
it,  an  '  active  power '  of  the  mind,  or,  as  in  the  Platonic  psy- 
chology, the  '  spirited  '  element  of  the  soul,  executing  the  com- 
mands of  reason,  reason  itself  being  merely  cognitive,  merely 
legislative  ;  but  is  itself  essentially  an  inner  relation  between  con- 
sciousness and  its  contents — between  the  '  mind  '  and  its  '  ideas/ 
To  will,  as  Professor  James  says,  is  to  think,  to  sustain  a  repre- 
sentation, to  attend  to  the  contents  of  consciousness.  The 
element  of  effort  remains  here,  of  course,  as  effort  of  attention. 
Although  regarded  in  the  popular  psychology  as  the  most  sig- 
nificant sign  of  pure  spontaneity  of  will,  the  element  of  effort  is 
really  a  quite  accidental  and  relative  phenomenon  of  volition.  It 

1  There  is  here  no  reference  to  the  problem  of  freedom.  The  question  is  not  as  to 
whether  the  will  is  free,  but  whether,  as  regards  positive  content,  it  possesses  absolute 
power  of  invention  or  origination — a  power  absolutely  independent  of  other  inner  pro- 
cesses, conscious  or  subconscious,  past  or  present.  Again  :  Omniscience,  as  we  shall 
see  immediately,  if  attributed  to  God,  does  not  affect  the  problem,  except  that  in  being 
attributed  to  the  deity,  it  causes  the  problem  to  vanish  by  a  ^erd/faaff  etf  d/l/lo.  yevoc. 
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remains  a  conspicuous  phenomenon  or  relatively  disappears,  ac- 
cording as  the  as  yet  merely  ideal  objects  of  deliberation,  choice 
and  desire,  do  or  do  not  conform  to  one's  kind  of  mind,  to  the 
type  of  one's  apperceptive  processes.  Thus,  all  these  elements 
of  will — effort,  deliberation,  choice,  desire — are  not  something 
other  than  the  content  of  consciousness  itself.  But  the  moment 
of  conscious  willing  is  not  fully  or  essentially  defined  merely  by 
its  contents,  but  by  the  inner  synthetic  relation  of  all  the  ele- 
ments, by  the  relation  that  determines  the  peculiar  unity  of  that 
conscious  moment.  That  is  to  say,  the  willing  consciousness  is 
conscious  attention  to  ideal  possibilities  of  thought  and  action. 
When  or  how  does  one  will  a  new  thought  ?  Only  when  one 
consciously  attends  to  what,  in  so  far  as  it  is  undeveloped,  not 
yet  thought  out,  is  a  merely  ideal  topic  or  problem.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  reflection  the  one  topic  comes  to  fill  the  mind ;  the  more 
one  thinks  about  what  is  at  first  sight  sterile,  the  more  is  it  found 
to  contain  in  itself  hidden  meanings.  New  thoughts  simply 
come  to  one  out  of  the  depths  of  consciousness.  One  is  not 
consciously  original ;  one  only  thinks  about  a  topic,  is  con- 
sciously attentive.  The  new  thoughts  which  one  is  said  to  will, 
to  originate,  are  really  the  unconscious  product  of  one's  type  of 
apperceptive  processes,  of  one's  conscious  individuality.  Genius 
is  very  properly  identified  with  a  capacity  of  taking  pains — to 
think,  to  attend.  Again,  when  or  how  does  one  will  an  act  ? 
Only  when,  in  the  process  of  deliberation,  one  consciously  so 
attends  to  one  ideal  possibility  of  action  that  the  one  content 
fills  consciousness,  or  becomes  practically  the  consciousness  of 
the  moment.  All  other  inhibitory  contents  being  thus  excluded, 
the  positive  content  itself  of  consciousness  inevitably  turns  pos- 
sibility into  actuality.  But  one  has  not  ' willed'  the  deed  in 
spite  of  all  sorts  of  inhibitory  'powers.'  At  the  moment  of 
willing,  all  '  motives '  but  one  became  unreal,  having  vanished 
from  the  content  of  consciousness.  One's  active  will  properly  is 
one's  conscious  individuality  appropriating  or  rejecting — fatally 
— ideal  contents  of  consciousness. 

In  the  second  place,  our  voluntary — i.  e.y  previsive  and  de- 
signed— processes  fundamentally  are  not  primary  and  inventive, 
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but  secondary  and  selective.  Our  primary  processes  are  reflex, 
instinctive,  emotional — unconscious  processes.  In  this  way,  we 
first  make  quite  involuntary  adjustments  of  means  to  ends.  We 
come  thus  to  learn,  to  know  what  adjustments  secure  particular 
ends.  We  are  properly  said  to  will  voluntarily — to  consciously 
design — only  when,  on  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  what  ad- 
justments are  in  our  power,  and  of  our  acquired  capacity  of  making 
the  proper  adjustments  of  means  to  ends,  we  consciously  repeat, 
in  a  novel  situation,  old  adjustments,  or  at  least  phases  or  parts 
of  different  past  adjustments,  previously  involuntarily  (undesign- 
edly)  initiated.1  One  does  not,  e.  g.,  will  to  dance,  in  so  far  as 
one  really  does  dance.  One  wills,  first  of  all,  to  initiate  a  group 
of  movements,  which  as  a  group  are  relatively  new  to  the  dancer  ; 
to  imitate  old  movements  in  a  novel  combination.  But  this  very 
willing  to  set  about  imitating  is  due  to  the  insistent,  interesting 
quality  of  the  idea  of  dancing  as  a  desirable  end,  to  the  fatally 
motor  content  of  consciousness.  In  the  beginning,  the  combina- 
tion of  movements  was  the  only  new  thing ;  phases  or  parts  of 
older  movements  must  be  selected  and  recombined  in  the  process 
of  learning  to  dance.  But  as  soon  as  one  has  learned,  the  nov- 
elty of  the  combination  itself  has  vanished,  and  everything  within 
the  process  of  willing  to  dance  is  imitative,  unoriginal. 

Thus  one  cannot  will  to  originate  a  thought  or  act  absolutely 
de  novo.  Since  every  previsive  and  designed  act  is,  as  regards 
its  contents,  an  imitation  of  previous  undesigned  acts,  one  can 
consciously  will  only  to  imitate  oneself.  But  here  again  one's 
originality  is  in  the  last  analysis  identical  with  the  fact  that  one 
wills  at  all.  There  is  the  given — one's  conscious  individuality  in 
the  presence  of  a  more  or  less  novel  situation  which  may  have 
been  originated  altogether  by  external  causes,  or  by  one's  imita- 
tion of  oneself,  but  which  in  no  wise  could  have  been  willed  or 
designed  just  as  it  is.  What  precisely  does  happen  in  that  situa- 
tion is  the  unconscious  product  of  the  given  ;  but  it  so  happens 
only  because  one  has  consciously  dwelt  upon  the  data  of  the 
situation  at  the  moment  of  actually  willing.  Explicitly,  then,  will 

1  Cf.  Royce  loc.  cit.;  also  his  'Conception  of  God'  {Supplementary  Essay},  pp. 
187-191. 
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in  its  essence,  is  not  identical  with  a  process  of  brute  power,  of 
absolute  spontaneity,  of  sheer  inventiveness,  but  with  conscious*- 
ness  itself,  in  its  appreciative  aspect.  Ideals,  possibilities  are  first 
conceived,  then  consciously  dwelt  upon,  appreciated,  designed, 
willed,  and  pass  thus  into  actuality — consciousness  being  by  its 
very  constitution  appreciative  and  motor. 

But  the  adding,  it  may  be  objected,  of  the  attribute  of  omnis- 
cience to  the  divine  will,  conceived  as  a  self-conscious  power, 
prevents  any  application  of  our  analysis  to  the  divine  will.  This 
objection  is  based  on  'a  radical  misunderstanding  of  the  psycho- 
logical point  of  view  in  a  doctrine  of  will  as  distinguished  from 
the  moral  -point  of  view,  and  on  as  equally  radical  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  unity  of  consciousness  which  is 
omniscient,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  merely  self-con- 
scious. In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  the  divine  will  is,  by  hy- 
pothesis, a  holy  will,  morally  unimpeded,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  human  will  is  impeded  morally,  and  also  by  all  sorts  of 
complications,  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  inner  or 
psychological  aspect  of  the  volitional  process.  Will,  as  we  saw, 
is  essentially  a  synthetic  relation  between  the  mind  and  its  ideas. 
The  only  inward  volitional  act  is,  in  any  case,  conscious  attention 
to  a  train  of  ideas.  Through  conscious  attention  the  data  of  what 
is  to  be  the  willing  moment  of  consciousness  lose  their  merely  con- 
ceptual existence  as  ideal  possibilities,  and  become  fully  apper- 
ceived,  appreciated,  and  woven  into  the  context  of  consciousness, 
as  its  characteristic  and  active  content  at  the  moment  of  willing. 
Psychologically,  then,  the  volitional  process  terminates  with  the 
dominancy  in  consciousness  of  an  ideal.  Volition  is  absolutely 
a  psychical  function,  and  only  an  ideal  can  impede  an  ideal. 
The  human  process  of  volition  is,  of  course,  complicated  end- 
lessly, but  relatively  impeded  from  the  inner  side  must  be  any 
consciousness,  infinite  or  finite,  whose  experience  is  not  eternally 
self-possessed.  Now  the  divine  will  is,  by  hypothesis,  a  self-con- 
scious power,  which  necessarily  operates  with  means  not  of  its 
own  making,  and  which  necessarily  realizes  ideas  under  the  time 
process.  As  such,  the  divine  will  is,  just  as  much  as  the  human, 
dependent  on  conscious  conception,  attention,  and  appreciation  of 
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the  data  of  consciousness,  if  possibilities  as  contemplated  are  to 
be  completely  possessed,  willed,  and  fulfilled  in  fact. 

Impeded  thus,  as  regards  the  psychological  aspect  of  the  voli- 
tional process,  the  divine  will  must  be,  despite  omniscience.  For 
the  divine  consciousness,  as  by  hypothesis  a  self-conscious  power 
which  necessarily  seeks  to  realize  its  ideas  in  fact,  must  possess 
contents  which  are  merely  contemplated,  ideas  of  possible  con- 
tents which  it  does  not  yet  possess,  but  which  must  be  experi- 
enced as  fact,  if  the  divine  experience  is  to  be  really  what  by  hy- 
pothesis it  ideally  ought,  or  means,  to  be,  viz. — good  and  perfect. 
The  experience  of  the  divine  power  is  thus  inherently  incomplete  : 
it  must  wait  for  its  fulfilment  in  fact.  So  far,  then,  as  the  divine 
consciousness  does  possess  contents  whose  meaning  is  unex- 
emplified,  unfulfilled  in  fact,  the  divine  consciousness  must  appear 
as  an  external  observer  of  its  own  experience.  The  divine  power 
cannot,  therefore,  know  or  appreciate  its  experience  through  and 
through,  cannot  be,  that  is,  an  omniscient  experience.  For  real 
omniscience  represents  a  unity  of  consciousness  which  constitutes, 
and  thus  contains  within  its  self-possessed  life,  all  experience. 
As  such,  it  knows  its  contents  through  and  through,  because  it 
directly  possesses  a  living  unity  of  thought  and  fact. 

A  complete  experience  is  the  only  genuinely  omniscient  ex- 
perience. Omniscient  in  that  sense  the  divine  power  simply  is 
not.  What,  then  do  our  popular  philosophies  or  theologies  mean 
by  omniscience  ?  As  the  above  conception  of  omniscience  be- 
longs to  the  philosophy  of  idealistic  monism,  there  remains  but 
two  interpretations,  both  of  which  are  based  on  a  dualistic  point 
of  view.  Plainly,  in  the  first  place,  omniscience  cannot  mean  the 
merely  passionless  insight  of  an  infinite  external  observer. 
Nothing  exists  for  passionless  insight  except  a  world  of  mere 
insignificant  universals ;  and  the  mere  conception,  as  we  saw,  of 
abstract  possibilities  is  not  willing.  But,  by  hypothesis,  God 
does  not  merely  know  :  as  the  divine  world  builder  he  must  will, 
give  his  ideas  significant  individuality — in  a  world  of  fact.  At 
best,  then,  since  the  divine  power  is  in  significant  relation  to  a 
world  of  fact,  omniscience,  for  the  popular  philosophies,  must 
represent  not  a  constitutive  function,  but  merely  one  that  in- 
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creases  infinitely  the  range  of  conceivable  or  conceived  possibili- 
ties. Such  a  function,  belonging  as  it  does  to  an  external 
observer  of  a  world  of  fact,  merely  complicates  the  volitional 
process,  but  in  no  wise  transmutes  it.  The  really  inner  phe- 
nomena of  the  volitional  process  in  so  far  as  God  and  man  do 
will,  remain  identical :  conscious  attention  to  ideal  possibilities, 
and  the  passionate  choice  of  some  of  these  for  the  sake  of  pos- 
sessing real,  living  experience. 

In  the  second  place,  omniscience,  as  viewed  from  the  dualistic 
standpoint,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  with  God,  as  with  us,  a 
previsive  and  designed  process  from  the  psychological  side,  is  as 
such  secondary  and  selective,  not  primary  and  inventive.  End- 
less physical  and  organic  complications  attend  the  process  of 
human  volition ;  but  aside  from  these  the  psychological  phe- 
nomena— viz.,  the  relation  between  the  old  and  new  experiences — in 
the  process  of  volition,  both  human  and  divine,  remain  identical. 
The  inner  content  of  that  process  is,  in  the  case  of  the  divine 
volition,  just  as  unoriginal  as  in  the  case  of  human  volition. 

The  given  is,  by  hypothesis,  God  and  a  world  of  fact,  each 
with  an  unoriginated  constitution.  God's  action  upon  the  world, 
under  that  relation,  must  be  of  the  character  of  an  after-thought, 
and,  as  it  were,  an  improvement,  according  to  conceivable  possi- 
bilities, upon  an  original  conception ;  and  God's  omniscience,  just 
because  it  is  the  function  of  an  external  spectator,  increasing  the 
range  of  conceivable  possibilities,  but  in  nowise  constituting  a 
kind  of  knowledge  essentially  different  from  the  human,  must  all 
the  more  fatally  determine  the  psychological  content  of  the  mo- 
ment of  willing  or  designing.  For  the  knowing  function  of  an 
external  observer,  whose  world,  so  far  as  he  knows  it,  is  his  own 
representation,  is  both  receptive  and  active.  Where,  then,  om- 
niscience is  not  a  creative,  but  merely  receptive  function,  the 
content  of  the  divine  consciousness  is  all  the  more  receptive, 
unoriginal. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  deity  possesses  or  can  possess 
absolutely  original  thoughts,  as  certainly  he  would  if  the  divine 
consciousness  were  a  constitutive  function — if  God  were  all ;  but 
whether  a  God  who,  by  hypothesis,  is  in  an  external  relation  to 
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an  unoriginated  world  of  fact,  and  who  is  omniscient  merely  in 
the  sense  of  possessing  an  'all-seeing  eye,'  can,  or  does  possess, 
so  far  as  he  designs,  conscious  contents,  significantly  related  to 
the  world  he  would  design,  and  originated  by  himself  absolutely 
de  novo.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the  deity  can  absolutely 
conceive,  but  of  the  nature  and  possibility  of  the  content  of  the 
moment  of  consciousness,  when  that  content  is  one  of  ideals  that 
are  genuinely  possible  in  a  world  of  fact.  Either,  then,  the  con- 
tent of  the  moment  of  conscious  designing  is,  as  regards  the 
world  of  fact,  not  significant — not,  that  is,  a  design — or  it  is  a 
content  that,  in  virtue  of  omniscience,  has  its  character  deter- 
mined by  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  fact.  We  may  sup- 
pose the  deity  to  design  absolutely  a  priori ;  but  since  this  design 
must  have  significance  for  a  concrete  world,  the  deity  must  either 
find  that  his  design  '  works,'  in  which  case  there  is  an  element 
added  to  the  conscious  moment,  somewhat  transmuting  it ;  or 
that  it  does  not  work,  in  which  case,  his  original  design  must  be 
revised  in  terms  of  later  knowledge  of  fact.  God's  omniscience 
thus,  as  regards  design,  merely  saves  him  from  acting  blindly. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  constitution 
of  knowledge,  his  omniscience  giving  him,  as  it  does,  a  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  fact,  completes  the  derivative  character  of  the 
content  of  consciousness,  and  of  the  moment  of  conscious  design. 
The  deity,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  he  is  original,  is  so  only  as  we 
are ;  he  finds  himself  in  a  novel  situation  where  he  must  make 
novel  combinations.  As  always  with  one  who  is  an  external 
spectator  of  a  world  of  fact  in  which  he  must  maintain  signifi- 
cant relations  through  certain  conscious  processes  or  reactions, 
not  he  himself,  but  brute  experience  is  the  real  originator.  By 
hypothesis,  both  God  and  man  come  upon  a  world  of  fact ;  in- 
herently there  is  a  divorce  between  idea  and  fact,  between  design 
and  realization.  But  in  a  world  where  thought  or  knowledge  is 
an  original,  a  constitutive  function,  idea  and  fact  are  eternally 
one.  Given,  then,  God  and  the  world,  his  very  omniscience — 
which,  of  course,  is  a  receptive,  not  a  creative  function — creates 
a  relation  in  which  old  experiences  or  conscious  processes  have  a 
derivative  correspondence  with  the  new.  In  so  far,  then,  as  de- 
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sign  is  possible  with  God,  it  is  with  him  as  with  us  :  the  content 
of  the  moment  of  conscious  design  must  be  simply  a  repetition 
of  older  contents,  the  consciously  designing  process  must  be 
derivative  and  selective. 

Thus,  both  objectively  and  subjectively  no  conscious  design 
apart  from  previous  immanent,  unconscious  design ;  only  novel 
situations  and  repeated  experiences. 

J.  D.  LOGAN. 


SPACE   AND   SCIENCE. 

sense  conceives  space  as  a  condition  or  prius  of 
V*"'  things.  This  table  fills  a  space,  and  I  can  abstract  the 
table,  but  not  the  space.  It  is  a  common  jest  that  a  man  cannot 
crawl  into  a  hole  and  pull  the  hole  in  after  him.  Suppose  that  I 
can  exhaust  everything,  even  the  slightest  particle  of  gas,  from  a 
receiver,  and  leave  nothing  there ;  I  cannot  remove  the  '  there/ 
the  particular  space  which  always  remains  ready  for  anything  I 
may  choose  to  put  in  it.  Things  are  commonly  thought  to  be 
alterable  and  destructible,  spaces  unalterable  and  indestructible. 
Of  course,  this  conception  includes  space  as  the  sum  of  spaces. 
Mathematics,  as  a  science  of  space,  refines  and  rationalizes  the 
common-sense  conception  of  space.  Thus  a  point,  which  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  very  minute  surface,  is  for  mathematics  a 
mere  position ;  and  a  line,  which  is  commonly  conceived  as  a 
very  narrow  strip,  is  mathematically  mere  length  without  breadth. 
Common  sense  sees  in  spaces  only  the  outlines,  dimensions,  and 
tracks  of  things,  and  space  in  general  is  merely  room.  But  mathe- 
matics sets  aside  the  influence  of  the  thing,  and  develops  a  science 
of  pure  space.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  mathe- 
matics is  not  thereby  isolated  from  reality  as  scientifically  under- 
stood by  methods  far  deeper  than  common  sense.  Physics  may 
illustrate  the  most  abstract  mathematics.  Thus,  Abelian  integrals 
can  "  best  be  understood  and  illustrated  by  considering  electric 
currents  on  closed  surfaces."1  Pure  mathematics  deduces  an  in- 
definite number  of  space-worlds,  as  in  forms  of  four  and  higher  di- 
mensioned space,  which  are  entirely  transcendental.  However, 
though  manifold  space  could  never  have  been  deduced  from  the 
behavior  of  things,  yet,  once  ideally  deduced,  the  mathematician 
can  deduce  also  how  the  thing  would  behave  in  such  space,  as, 
for  instance,  the  untying  of  knots.  We  cannot  deny  the  possible 
actuality  of  these  forms  of  space,  and  their  significance  for  physical 
values. 

1  Klein,  Lectures  on  Mathematics,  p.  46. 
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In  passing,  we  may  ask  whether  a  development  of  transcen- 
dental time,  corresponding  to  that  of  transcendental  space,  is  pos- 
sible. Certainly  time,  as  space  for  events,  has  much  in  common 
with  space  for  things  ;  and  in  transcendental  time  we  might  ex- 
pect an  event  to  happen  both  before  and  after  another  event.  A 
science  of  pure  time  carried  out  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  pure 
space  would  be  highly  interesting. 

If  mathematics  refines  the  objectivity  of  space  to  its  most  gen- 
eral and  abstract  form,  psychology  emphasizes  its  subjectivity. 
The  spatializing  is  of  eminent  service  in  the  struggle  of  existence, 
and  appears  very  early.  Localization  is  the  simplest  and  most 
essential  cognition.  Adjustment  and  adaptation  imply  spatializ- 
ing to  environment.  The  common-sense  conception  of  space 
thus  becomes  vindicated  as  a  life  factor.  But,  though  psychology, 
in  tracing  the  development  of  space  perception  as  a  life  factor, 
sees  that  its  common-sense  realism  is  only  a  rough  and  ready, 
hit  and  miss  method,  and  not  a  scientific  study  and  adaptation,  a 
closer  and  more  accurate  survey  refines  and  enlarges  our  concep- 
tions. Psychology  may  even  point  out  that  self-contained  and 
absolute  experience  would  not  need  to  spatialize,  space  being 
an  appearance  and  finite  function.  Common  sense  is  only  make- 
shift experience,  and  so  its  generalization,  that  space  is  an  inert 
bare  form  for  containing  things,  is  an  unlikely  hypothesis.  In 
fact,  science,  as  uncommon  sense,  may  assume  it  as  a  maxim  that 
common  sense  is  always  imperfect  and  wrong.  Psychology  itself 
must  trace  the  conception  of  space  far  beyond  the  crude  appear- 
ance given  in  the  struggle  of  existence,  and  into  the  highest  con- 
ceptions of  science. 

But  if  we  seek  the  most  satisfactory  understanding  of  space, 
we  shall  look  neither  to  mathematics  nor  to  psychology,  but  to 
physics.  The  trend  of  physics,  say  with  such  a  representative  as 
Ostwald,  is  to  make  things  the  expression  of  force  ;  the  constitu- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  thing  is  determined  by  dynamism  ;  and 
we  may  best  interpret  space  as  a  mode  of  this  dynamic  appear- 
ance. Physics  views  everything  in  the  universe  as  holding  its 
own  against  all  other  bodies  by  its  own  forcefulness,  and  we  re- 
gard space  as  the  appearance  of  this  repulsiveness.  It  is  obvious 
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that  if  things  were  mutually  penetrable,  the  appearance  of  space 
would  disappear.  To  common  observation,  indeed,  the  table  is 
an  inert  body  occupying  an  inert  space ;  but  physical  science  as- 
sures us  that  the  table  is  holding  its  own  against  gravity,  the 
action  of  air,  etc.  The  table  standing  in  the  hall  is,  by  its  in- 
herent, coherent  dynamism,  supplanting  air,  and  so  making  a 
spaceful  show  of  itself.  Space,  then,  is  not  full  of  things,  but 
things  are  spaceful.  And  space  as  quantity  of  appearance,  and 
time  as  its  continuance,  are  obviously  aspects  and  measures  of  the 
force  of  the  thing.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  space 
and  time  a  thing  as  center  of  force  shows,  the  more  force  it  has. 
The  physical  theory  of  energy,  and  Newton's  third  law  of  motion, 
clearly  point  to  space  as  a  form  of  dynamic  appearance. 

We  have  sought  to  make  clear  that  the  most  rational  scientific 
theory  of  space  is  that  it  is  appearance  produced  by  the  indi- 
vidual dynamic  repulsiveness  by  which,  according  to  physics,  the 
thing  consists  and  exists.  Everything  does  not,  as  commonly 
conceived,  fall  into  some  pre-existent  space  convenient  for  it,  but 
everything  makes  its  own  spaciousness  by  its  own  defensive  and 
offensive  force,  and  the  totality  of  all  appearances  is  space  in 
general.  If  it  be  said  that  the  table  occupies  a  space  which  ex- 
isted before  the  table  existed,  and  will  exist  ever  after  as  a  certain 
definite  space,  which  always  remains  awaiting  anything  that  can 
appropriate  it,  we  answer  that  the  table-space  ceases  to  exist  with 
the  table,  and  other  spaces  are  created.  That  is,  the  thing  always 
measures  the  space.  We  define  the  space  by  the  thing.  If  we 
abstract  the  thing,  we  leave  the  lines  of  the  thing  as  the  table,  so 
that  the  space  is  a  ghost  of  the  thing.  Space  always  implies  bound- 
ary or  forms  given  by  things.  Hence,  also,  space  is  always  a 
particularity,  a  here  and  a  there,  position  and  form  alike  being 
determined  by  the  thing.  And  so  when  Mr.  Bradley  says, 
"  Space  is  a  relation  between  terms  which  never  can  be  found,"1 
we  see  only  a  double  tautology,  '  terms  '  and  '  found  '  both  im- 
plying spatiality. 

We  notice,  further,  that  physics  does  not  find  void  space  as  an 
existence ;  dynamism  permeates  and  dominates  all  actuality. 

1 '  Appearance  and  Reality,'  p.  38. 
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But  suppose  that  we  could  entirely  exhaust  the  receiver,  we  then 
should  have  a  patch  of  nothing  walled  in  and  determined  by  en- 
vironment, in  short  a  temporary  hole  in  the  universe.  And  if 
the  universe  were  swept  away,  the  hole  also  would  disappear, 
there  being  nothing  to  reckon  it  from.  In  conceiving  all  things 
annihilated,  we  say  we  have  space  left ;  but  what  is  this  space  ? 
Only  the  places  of  things  or  directions  and  distances  therefrom — 
that  is,  the  appearance  of  quantity  which  things  have  made  for 
themselves,  or  imaginary  duplications  thereof.  And  the  conser- 
vation of  energy  means  that  we  cannot  blot  out  a  single  thing  in 
order  to  secure  its  place ;  we  can  only  set  up  dynamic  relations 
which  are  supplanting,  and  give  the  appearance  we  call  displac- 
ing. The  mutually  exclusive  nature  of  dynamism  gives  the 
space  effect.  Why  natural  forces  act  in  this  warring  manner,  we 
know  not ;  but  it  is  plain  that  if  forces,  as  constitutive  of  things, 
were  inclusive,  were  mutually  penetrative,  the  space  effect  would 
disappear,  the  table  would  not  stand  out  against  other  objects  as 
having  a  place  of  its  own.  Physics  passes  into  metaphysics  in 
making  the  primal  fact  of  physical  reality  a  general  dynamism, 
of  which  ether,  atom,  molecule,  and  all  things  are  expressions. 
Thus,  substance,  space,  and  time,  become  appearances  of  this 
primal  fact.  And,  of  course,  substance,  space,  and  time,  increase 
and  decrease  with  dynamism  of  which  they  are  manifestations. 

The  dynamic  theory  carries  us  beyond  the  common  dualism  of 
space  and  thing,  the  belief  that  space  first  existed,  and  then  things 
were  put  in  it.  So  monism  from  the  side  of  space  does  not  save  us, 
fo  r  space  as  the  great  inactive,  as  absolute  inertia,  can  give  rise  to 
nothing.  We  must  then  find  space  as  involved  in  things  by  virtue 
of  the  mutual  exclusiveness  and  opposition  of  the  forces  which 
constitute  things. 

This  dynamistic  theory  relieves  us  also  from  the  difficulties  of 
a  subjective  theory  of  space,  like  the  Kantian,  which  makes  a  du- 
alism of  knowledge  and  reality.  Space  is  not  a  mere  epistemo- 
logical  form,  but,  like  color,  a  real  appearance,  founded  in  the  nature 
of  physical  reality  as  being  opposing  forces  in  a  general  struggle 
of  existence.  Of  course  the  physical  theory  of  space  destroys  the 
Kantian  apriorism  and  necessity.  And  as  mathematics  advances 
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into  physics  and  vice  versa,  we  see  both  mathematics  losing  in  abso- 
luteness, and  physics  gaining.  We  mean  that  mathematics  and 
physics  are  essentially  on  the  same  plane,  and  mutually  interpre- 
tative. Certainly  the  tentativeness  of  mathematics  as  science  of 
space  is  just  now  what  is  most  strongly  felt  by  the  most  advanced 
mathematicians.1  Klein  asserts  that  "our  geometrical  demonstra- 
tions have  no  absolute  objective  truth,  but  are  true  only  for  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  These  demonstrations  are  always 
confined  within  the  range  of  the  space-conceptions  that  are  familiar 
to  us  ;  and  we  can  never  tell  whether  an  enlarged  conception  may 
not  lead  to  further  possibilities  that  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  From  this  point  of  view  we  are  led  in  geometry  to  a 
certain  modesty,  such  as  is  always  in  place  in  the  physical 
sciences."  It  was  Kant's  dogmatic  subjective  apriorism  that  led 
him  in  the  Transcendental  ^Esthetic  to  mention  space  of  more 
than  three  dimensions  as  an  absurdity  worthy  of  no  consideration  ; 
and  yet  we  now  know  that  Non-Euclidean  Geometry  is  a  most 
brilliant  department  of  mathematics,  and  promises  important 
physical  applications.  It  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  physical  re- 
ality exhibits  itself  only  in  the  dimensions  which  common  sense 
has  sanctioned. 

That  space  is  z.prius  of  things,  is  commonly  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  we  easily  conceive  thingless  space,  but  not  spaceless 
thing.  Yet  space  is  always  capacity  for  thing,  as  thing  is  always 
capacity  for  space.  The  conception  of  thingless  space  has  been 
gained  by  common  sense  in  a  mere  practical  and  unscientific 
manner,  as  when  a  room  without  furniture  is  accounted  empty, 
though  physical  science  must  account  it  full.  If  the  air  did  not 
make  the  room,  the  room  would  disappear.  A  certain  form  of 
spacelessness  is  attained  by  so-called  '  annihilating.'  Since  our 
perception  of  space  is  according  to  the  time  taken  in  traversing  it, 
if  the  swiftness  is  so  great  that  the  time  is  unappreciable,  the  space 
is  unappreciable.  Psychologically  speaking,  the  earth  is  much 
smaller  to  us  than  to  our  ancestors  ;  though  since  our  sense  of  time 
has  become  much  more  sensitive,  the  decrease  is  not  what  it 
would  otherwise  be.  However,  we  can  conceive  a  being  who,  by 

1  vide.  Klein,  Lectures  on  Mathematics^  p.  93. 
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the  swiftness  of  his  movements,  and  the  dullness  of  his  sense  of 
time,  would  be  without  sense  of  space.  But  such  spacelessness 
would,  of  course,  be  not  metaphysical,  but  merely  psychological, 
though  of  interest  in  illustrating  how  a  conception  is  bred  of  prac- 
tical experience,  rather  than  of  scientific  research.  The  common- 
sense  conception  of  space  as  a  form  eternally  existent,  and  ready 
for  the  relation  of  things,  is  plainly  the  outcome  of  an  imperfect 
unscientific  experience.  Space  is  the  ghost  of  real  things,  and 
came  naturally  to  be  taken  for  a  real  thing  in  itself. 

To  inquire  into  the  extent  of  space,  whether  finite  or  infinite, 
may  seem  to  be  the  idle  query  as  to  the  spaciousness  of  space,  an 
attempt  to  measure  a  thing  by  itself.  But  if  space  is  a  mode  of 
actuality  due  to  dynamism,  we  may  rightly  suppose  that  infinite 
dynamism  will  display  infinite  spatiality.  Yet,  as  we  define  space 
as  the  appearance  of  mutually  opposing  dynamisms,  space  must 
at  least  be  dual,  and  so  not  strictly  infinite.  The  indefinite  sepa- 
rativeness  into  things  shows  as  an  indefinite  amount  of  spatializa- 
tion  as  a  totality.  Space,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  phenomenon  in 
the  multiplex  antagonistic  relativity  of  indefinite,  or  if  you  specu- 
latively  please,  of  infinite  force.  Thus  it  may  be  said  to  be  finite 
on  an  infinite  scale  ;  and  this  suggests  a  solution  of  the  antinomy 
of  finite  and  infinite  space.  While  space  is  really  only  a  phe- 
nomenon of  the  inner  and  finite  life  of  the  infinite,  yet,  as  a  gen- 
eral mode  of  the  activity  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  termed  infinite. 
The  evolution  of  things  as  separate,  yet  related  centers  of  force, 
in  short  the  whole  evolution  of  the  finite,  as  considered  as  a  self- 
process  of  the  infinite,  may  be  called  infinite,  though  the  actuality 
of  thing,  space,  and  time  is  only  finite.  And  space  itself  can  never 
be  either  too  big  or  too  little  for  things,  but  is  merely  their 
manifestation,  as  they  express  the  separativeness  of  force-centers 
holding  their  own  in  the  evolution  of  being. 

HIRAM  M.  STANLEY. 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

SOCIAL   INTERPRETATIONS  :    A    REPLY. 

THE  review  of  my  work  by  my  friend  Professor  Dewey  in  the  July 
issue  of  this  REVIEW,  is  worthy  of  notice  both  by  reason  of  its  careful 
discussion,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  fails  in  some  degree 
to  see  my  real  point  of  view.  In  consequence  of  what  seems  a  mis- 
conception, the  detailed  criticisms  lose  the  instructiveness  which 
they  might  have  had  and  also,  I  am  free  to  say,  some  of  their  point. 
This  I  aim  to  show  below.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Professor  Dewey  has 
mistaken  a  knob  on  my  harness  for  a  joint,  and  aiming  at  it  has,  I  think, 
wasted  much  of  his  ammunition.1 

There  are  two  things  quite  essential  to  a  real  understanding  of  my 
book :  (i)  it  must  be  understood  that  my  method  is  genetic,  and  (2) 
that  the  results  state  empirical  generalizations,  as  all  genetic  science 
does,  and  not  metaphysical  explanations.  I  am  not  attempting  to  say 
what  either  the  individual  or  society  is,  nor  how  either  of  them  is 
possible ;  I  attempt  rather  to  say  what  the  law  is  of  their  evolution, 
and  by  what  relation  of  fact  or  of  implication  of  each  by  the  other  this 
law  of  evolution  proceeds.  That  Professor  Dewey  fails  to  realize 
both  of  these  essentials,  it  is  easy  to  show.  I  shall  take  the  second 
point  first,  since  the  great  '  circle '  of  contradiction  which  he  finds  at 
the  outset  illustrates  misapprehensions  on  both  of  these  points. 

Professor  Dewey  says  that  I  am  guilty  of  a  fine  circle  of  argument,  a 
circle  which  he  allows  I  have  myself  stated  '  precisely  '  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation :  2  "I  do  not  see  in  short  how  the  personality  of  this 

1  As  I  correct  the  proofs  of  this,  Professor  Dewey' s  article  on  my  book  in  the  New 
World  (September,  1898)  comes  to  my  hand.     I  find  that  article  in  all  respects  truer 
to  my  meaning,  and  were  I  now  writing  what  follows  I  should  be  glad  to  take  it  for 
Professor  Dewey' s  mature  reading.     This  I  cannot  now  do.     I  hope,  in  case  he  and 
the  reader  find  in  this  '  reply  '  anything  but  friendly  social  '  give  and  take,'  my  apol- 
ogies may  be  allowed  to  anticipate  their  censure ;  the  text  was  written  in  bits  at 
various  hotels  in  England  !     The  criticisms  made  in  the  New  World  article,  I  have 
still  to  reflect  upon,  but  I  have  to  thank  Professor  Dewey  for  all  the  attention  given 
to  the  book. 

2  The  reader  of  Professor  Dewey' s  review  will  have  noticed  that  after  each  state- 
ment of  a  '  contradiction '  he  says  :   "  As  usual  Mr.  Baldwin  recognizes  all  this  in 
another  place."     (p.  403  ;  see  also  pp.  400,  409.)     My  reply  is  made  much  shorter 
from  this  fact — that  I  have  gone  over  about  all  the  points  which  Professor  Dewey  raises. 
They  are  things  which  the  genetic  point  of  view  as  involved  in  my  '  dialectic  of  growth ' 
not  only  recognizes,  but  is  actually  built  up  on. 
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child  can  be  expressed  in  any  but  social  terms  ;  nor  how,  on  the  other 
hand,  social  terms  can  get  any  content  of  value  but  from  the  under- 
standing of  a  developing  individual.  This  is  a  circle  of  definition  of 
course,  but  that  is  just  my  point.  On  the  one  hand,  we  can  get  no  doc- 
trine of  society,  but  by  getting  the  psychology  of  the  socius  with  all 
its  natural  history ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  get  no  true  view 
of  the  socius  at  anytime  without  describing  the  social  conditions  under 
which  he  normally  lives,  with  the  history  of  their  action  and  reaction 
upon  him  ' '  {Soc.  Int. ,  p.  21).  Professor  Dewey  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  "recognition  of  the  circle  does  credit  to  the  author's  candor,  but 
does  not  eliminate  the  contradiction  "  (p.  401). 

Now  taking  Professor  Dewey 's  statement  that  this  quotation  'pre- 
cisely '  expresses  his  point  (a  fact  of  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have 
been  at  all  sure,  even  after  his  explanations),  it  becomes  evident  how 
completely  he  has  misread  the  theory  of  my  book.  I  italicize  two 
clauses  in  the  quotation,  each  of  which  brings  out  one  of  the  two 
essentials  stated  by  me  just  above.  The  clause  '  but  that  is  just  my 
point1 — and  the  book  is  very  largely  vain  if  the  point  be  not  in  the 
end  established — intimates  that  the  '  circle  '  is  not  a  logical  one  at  all ; 
it  is  a  material  one.  So  far  from  falling  into  a  logical  circle,  I 
make  the  material  circular  process  of  give  and  take  the  subject  for 
my  predicates  all  the  way  through.  I  make  the  growth  of  the  sense  of 
personality  {qua  personality)  largely  a  matter  of  social  absorption 
and  ejective  interpretation  * — a  complete  circle  of  fact.  And  by  this 
very  circle  of  fact,  looked  at  from  the  objective  point  of  view,  society 
is  constituted  with  its  bonds  of  publicity,  etc.  To  shift  one's  point  of 
view  in  considering  a  process  which  by  its  very  nature  shows  two 
points  of  view  is  not  to  argue  in  a  circle.  It  is  an  attempt  to  establish 
something  material.2 

1  Imitative  !  despite  Professor  Dewey' s  fear  of  the  term  (p.  402,  note).  I  think  most 
readers  readily  understand  what  it  is  to  'read  oneself  imitatively  into  others'  (though 
that  is  Professor  Dewey' s  expression,  not  mine).     It  means  to  think  the  other  by  the 
same  content  by  which  the  self  is  thought,  with  the  imitative  attitudes  which  such 
thinking  involves.     If  I  get  my  self-thought  by  imitating  others,   I  can  reinstate  it 
either  as  self  or  as  another  only  by  taking  on  the  imitative  attitudes  over  again.      See 
what  is  said  below  of  the  '  general '  as  motor  attitude. 

2  The  two  points  of  view  called  by  Professor  Dewey,  I  think  unhappily,  those  of 
process  (psychological)  and  content  (sociological), — subjective  and  objective  are  much 
better,  for  '  content '  is  really  psychological — are  not  only  recognized  by  me,  but  the 
great  division  of  my  work,  into  Book  I  and  Book  II  respectively,   is  based  upon   it 
(disregarding  intentional  '  shifting  '  in  certain  chapters).    When  Professor  Dewey  asks 
(p.  400)  for  "a  psychological  derivation  of  the  concepts  of  conscious  personality,  etc." 
from  the  point  of  view  of '  content,'  charging  me  with  its  omission,  I  fail  to  under- 
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Now  Professor  Dewey's  '  fundamental '  criticism  with  many  of  its  ap- 
plications falls  of  its  own  weight  with  this  point.  Assuming  the  cir- 
cle to  be  a  logical  one,  he  attributes  to  me  the  distinction  between 
society  and  the  individual  which  such  a  circular  fallacy  presupposes. 
In  other  words,  I  am  made  an  individualist,  recognizing  individuals 
independent  of  society,  society  over  against  individuals,  and  commit- 
ting the  circular  fallacy  in  defining  them  in  terms  of  each  other  after 
such  recognition.  Nothing  could  be  really  more  untrue  to  my 
position.  I  nowhere  recognize  such  an  individual  nor  deny  sociality 
to  him ;  I  nowhere  assume  society  apart  -from  social  individuals  ;  I  no- 
where fail  to  protest,  against  just  these  assumptions.  The  passage 
which  Professor  Dewey  quotes  as  showing  (  even  more  explicitly  '  the 
'  denial  of  sociality  to  the  individual '  is  altogether  misinterpreted. 
I  say  in  discussing  the  child's  egoism,  not  at  all  in  discussing  adult 
reflective  action,  "  the  child  must  grow  up  to  be  an  individual ;  that 
is  incumbent  upon  him  at  all  hazards  ;  what  more  he  may  attain  in  the 
way  of  being  a  good  or  wise  or  social  individual  is  based  on  this  first 
presupposition."  What  is  meant  is  that  it  is  essential  that  the  child 
should  know  how  to  act  in  self  defense,  and  offense  in  order  to  live — 
it  is  rather  important  to  his  future  social  career  that  he  should  live  ! 
So  he  is  provided  with  organic  and  spontaneous  reactions  for  per- 
sonal quasi -egoistic  action.  But  Professor  Dewey  has  understood  this 
to  mean  that  a  mature  individual  exists  who  is  not  social,  and  then  has 
in  some  way  to  be  made  social !  On  the  contrary,  such  a  child  is  not 
a  person  at  all,  not  an  individual ;  I  say  distinctly  that  his  own  self- 
consciousness  is  not  yet  formed.  I  must  say  that  this  reading  of  my 
pages  seems  to  me  very  astonishing.1 

So  also  it  is  not  true  that  I  '  unconsciously  postulate '  society  (p. 
401).  I  expressly  and  consciously  postulate  society,  in  the  anthropo- 
logical or  sociological  sense,  and  say  that  every  individual  at  the  stage 
to  which  his  maturity  belongs  reflects  a  society  of  individuals  like 
himself;  all  genetic  science  has  so  to  proceed,  as  I  explain  more  fully 
below.  When  Mr.  Dewey  says  :  "  Were  it  not  for  this  unconscious 
stand  how  that  is  possible.  If  he  means  a  sociological,  i.  <?.,  anthropological  derivation, 
that  I  have  expressly  declined  to  undertake  from  lack  of  competence  ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary,  seeing  that  I  say  with  sufficient  directness  that  I  am  seeking  light  upon  so- 
ciety from  the  psychological  development  of  the  individual.  It  would  remain  for  me, 
were  I  able,  to  investigate  as  to  whether  the  '  dialectic  of  social  growth,'  which  I  find 
analogous  to  and  suggested  by  the  '  dialectic  of  personal  growth,'  has  really  been  the 
method  of  sociological  evolution. 

1So  on  p.  403  he  says  :  "  We  are  simply  told  that  there  is  an  individual  who  is 
not  social,"  a  statement  which  is  not  made  and  not  intimated  in  the  quotation  (p.4O2) 
from  which  Professor  Dewey  draws  it,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  book  !  The  anti- 
social people,  criminals  and  lunatics,  are  expressly  excluded. 
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assumption  we  should  have  an  absolutely  numerical  individualistic 
view, ' '  I  agree,  except  to  say  «  conscious  and  necessary  assumption  '  ? 
Things  do  not  grow  by  leaps,  but  from  earlier  stages  ;  yet  when  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  follows  that  up  by  attributing  to  me  this  :  "T  he  thought 
of  the  individual  in  itself  is  not  social  ;  but  other  individuals  come 
to  think  in  the  same  way,  and  then  there  is  society" — I  make  em- 
phatic demurrer.  If  he  had  said,  "  Then  the  thought  becomes  available 
as  social  matter  in  so  far  as  the  attitudes  which  it  excites  have  personal 
value  and  reference, ' '  he  would  be  true  to  my  exposition  in  the  pas- 
sage to  which  he  is  referring. 

Let  us -take  a  case  from  physiology.  Here  is  a  writer  who  is  asking 
how  physiological  growth  takes  place.  He  finds  there  is  an  order  of 
changes  through  which  morphological  results  come  about.  These 
changes  may  be  looked  at  chemically  or  physically.  First,  he  treats 
of  animal  chemistry ;  then  in  part  II.  of  his  treatise,  he  treats  of  func- 
tional physiological  changes.  Now,  is  he  guilty  of  a  circulum  in  de- 
finiendo  in  saying  that  the  functional  changes,  which  can  be  described 
only  from  the  physiological  point  of  view,  require  certain  definite 
chemical  changes,  and  also  that  the  chemical  changes  in  the  organ 
are  dependent  upon  the  physiological  action  of  that  organ  ?  Can  we 
go  on  and  say  that  his  recognition  of  the  chemical  changes  makes 
him  an  atomist  in  his  morphology,  his  recognition  of  the  functional 
changes  makes  him  an  organist,  and  his  attempt  to  unite  the  two  only 
emphasizes  their  antagonism  ?  I  think  his  answer  would  be  that  any 
one  who  knew  the  real  problem  of  growth,  as  the  facts  set  it,  would 
see  that  the  development  of  the  organism  is  actually — materially — a 
thing  of  just  this  sort  of  higher  organization  of  chemical  matter  in 
physiological  form.  And  if  any  one  pressed  him  with  being  an  atom- 
ist he  might  retort:  "Away  with  you;  read  me  again!  And  if 
you,  my  critic,  chance  to  be  a  philosopher,  I  advise  you  in  the  mean- 
time to  stop  lecturing  on  Aristotle  ! ' ' 

Professor  Dewey  says:  "How  a  matter  which  is  not  itself  social 
(  the  individual's  inventions  )  can  become  socialized  through  a  pro- 
cess (imitation)  which  is  not  social  either,  I  do  not  see."  But  this  is 
just  what  happens  whenever  a  lower  order  of  fact  is  built  into  a  higher 
organization.  It  is  what  happens  in  physiology,  and  it  is  what  hap- 
pens here.  Imitation  is  not  social  unless  it  be  the  means  of  organiz- 
ing a  certain  sort  of  material,  and  the  material  is  not  social  unless  it 
be  imitatively  organized.  Self-thoughts  imitatively  organized  are,  I 
contend,  the  essence  of  what  is  social. x 

1  Calling  the  result  of  instinctive  gregarious  cooperation  a  '  company  '  as  opposed  to 
a  'society.' 
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Turning  to  the  need  of  taking  the  genetic  point  of  view — the  other 
general  point — I  find  Professor  Dewey  equally  wide  of  the  mark.1  I 
have  italicized  a  second  clause  in  the  sentence  which  he  quotes  from 
my  book  to  prove  the  fatal  circle ;  I  say  :  ' '  We  can  get  no  true  view  of 
the  socius  at  any  time  without  describing  the  social  conditions  under 
which  he  normally  lives  etc. ' '  The  words  '  at  any  time '  indicate 
what  the  whole  book  clearly  says  from  preface  to  back-cover.  If  we 
are  to  assume  a  ready-made  individual,  on  one  hand,  and  a  ready- 
made  society,  on  the  other  hand,  and  an  antagonism  between  them 
which  we  are  called  upon  in  some  way  to  do  away  with — all  of  which 
I  have  called  {Soc.  Int.,  p.  88)  a  '  hideous  un-fact ' — then  of  course 
we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  explain  one  of  these  '  at  any  time  '  or 
stage  of  growth  as  involving  elements  from  the  other  at  some  other 
stage  of  growth.  But  if  we  are  studying  a  progress,  an  evolution, 
genetically,  and  have  already  determined  the  essential  interdependence 
of  the  elements  which  go  into  it,  it  is  not  only  legitimate,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  attaining  truth,  that  we  discover  in  each  stage,  '  at  any  time, ' 
the  part  in  the  whole  movement  which  each  of  the  elements  con- 
tributes. The  individual's  growth  as  a  person  is  as  a  fact,  I  think,  at 
once  personal  and  social ;  and  the  social  situation  is,  at  any  time,  a 
reflex  of  the  individual's  growth  in  personality.  So  a  genetic  investi- 
gation has  just  to  trace  out  the  zig-zag  or  spiral  curve  of  this  one  de- 
velopment, now  looking  toward  society  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  and  now  toward  the  individual  from  the  point  of  view  of 
society.  It  is  again  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  a  member  of 
the  Hegelian  school  should  urge  for  a  moment  that  opposition  in  the 
elements  of  a  complex  group  of  phenomena  should  be  considered 
strictly  static — not  resolvable  into  a  higher  organized  unity.  To  carry 
out  such  a  point  would  be  to  condemn  all  evolution  theory ;  and — what 
may  sound  like  a  worse  penalty  to  my  reviewer — it  would  destroy 
Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Mind  as  well  as  his  Philosophy  of  Nature. 

Space  will  not  suffice  for  the  application  of  these  remarks  to  all  the 
points  of  criticism  which  Mr.  Dewey  makes.  I  think  the  reader 
will  see  in  most  of  the  instances  how  the  genetic  and  material  points 
of  view  relieve  the  case  of  all  embarrassment.2  For  example,  my  view 
of  the  '  publicity '  of  the  ethical  sense  is  said  to  be  contradictory  be- 
cause it  is  '  quantitative  '  (involving  reference  to  others'  knowledge  of 
the  situation)  and  also  '  qualitative,'  /.  <?.,  having  an  '  ideal  reference.' 

1  There  is  a  singular  difference,  however,  between  the  review  and  his  New  World 
article  in  this  respect. 

2 1  reply  to  the  particular  criticisms,  however,  in  various  footnotes  throughout. 
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Waiving  matters  of  fact l  I  see  no  inconsistency.  If  the  ideal  is  a  syn- 
thesis of  ego  and  alter  thoughts  which  has  been  attained  through  actual 
social  contact  and  reciprocal  judgment,  then  the  ideal  reference  comes  to 
take  the  place  of  the  social  contact.  But  this  ideal  reference  is  always 
conformable  concretely  and  in  terms  of  self-attitude  only  through  the 
original  social  channels.  Private  judgment  in  ethical  matters  l  needs 
less  and  less  to  appeal  to  an  [external]  authority/  but  its  inner  au- 
thority is  always  subjected  in  particular  cases  to  this  appeal.  The 
instance  given  by  Professor  Dewey  (/.  e.,  "our  surest  token  that  an 
intention  is  wrong  is  our  shrinking  from  having  anybody  else  know  of 
it ")  does  involve  the  thought  of  some  one  else's  knowing  of  it,  and 
moreover  it  does  not  escape  the  genetic  truth  that  the  judgment  of  the 
act  has  arisen  in  us  through  other  experiences  in  which  we  had  the 
actual  judgment  of  others.  As  to  evidence  of  others  knowing  of  the 
deed,  I  have  taken  pains  in  the  book  (pp.  315  f.)  to  say  only  of  the 
negative  case  (i.  <?.,  in  which  we  know  the  deed  to  be  quite  private}  that 
our  ethical  competence  is  impaired ;  not  that  we  require  evidence  in 
the  positive  case.  In  the  negative  case,  the  facts  impair  the  data  of 
moral  synthesis  ;  in  the  positive  case,  past  experience  reinforces  the 
ethical  judgment  without  such  direct  evidence. 

There  are  only  two  points  at  which  I  feel  Professor  Dewey 's  re- 
marks take  hold  upon  the  matter  vitally.  One  of  these  (pp.  405-6)  is 
a  point  already  raised  by  Professor  Tufts  in  the  Psychological  Review 
for  May,  1898,  and  answered  by  me  in  the  July  issue  of  that  journal 
((/".  also  Soc.  Int.,  p.  266,  note).  It  is  this:  that  the  general  can 
be  at  once  unformed  and  undifferentiated,  and  also  a  generalization 
from  concrete  thoughts.  I  hold  that  there  is  always  in  a  general  more 
than  the  content  which  stands  for  the  objective  class ;  there  is  a  for- 
ward reach,  a  prospective  reference,  a  drift  which  is,  in  so  far,  as  yet 
undifferentiated.  In  the  general  self  this  is  just  the  '  projective,'  the 
unabsorbed  balance  of  personal  material  which  sets  imitative  copies 
and,  in  the  higher  development,  ethical  law  to  the  child.2 

1  The  statements  :   "  Publicity  consists  in  actual  possession  of  the  same  content  by 
two  or  more  agents,"  and  "  A  thought  originally  not  ethical  becomes  such  when  one 
knows  somebody  else  accepts  it" — with  the  implication  of  'moral  legislation  by  ma- 
jorities '  (pp.  407-8) — cannot  justly  be  attributed  to  me  from  any  '  point  of  view.'    I 
should  have  thought  my  meaning  would  be  as  plain  as  '  the  nose  on  a  man's  face  '  to 
Professor  Dewey,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  sometimes  requires  a  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  ! 

2  Cf.  Mr.  Dewey' s  criticism  (p.  405)  that  the  ejective  process  is  sometimes  stated  as 
giving  an  alter  to  practice  on,  and  at  another  time  as  resulting  in  social  confirmation. 
The  former  is  the  content  considered  as  concrete  and   calling  out  habit  merely ;  the 
latter  is  the  projective  copy  for  imitation ;  the  latter  can  be  utilized,   however,  and 
learned  about,  only  through  imitation  which  now  leads  to  accommodations.     Who  has 
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The  other  point  raised  by  Professor  Dewey  is  whether  my  doc- 
trine of  identity  of  content  in  individuals,  as  necessary  to  sociality, 
takes  any  account  of  my  other  '  official '  doctrine  that  the  general  as 
such  is  motor  attitude.  I  reply :  Certainly  it  does,  though  here  I 
might  have  'made  further  explanations  in  the  text,  had  I  not  already 
(officially!)  dealt  with  the  psychology  of  the  general  in  the  earlier 
book.  The  identity  of  content  is  essential  to  the  identity  of  motor 
(  /.  e.,  personal)  attitudes  in  which  last  this  general  self  and  the  social 
consciousness  consist.  I  go  to  the  greatest  pains  to  say,  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Intelligence,  that  the  attitudes  are  functions  of  the  thought. 
Given  identity  of  the  self-thought,  and  the  attitudes  which  consti- 
tute general  and  social  personality  follow — however  inadequate  the 
actual  content  may  be  to  establish  sociality.  Professor  Dewey 's  criti- 
cisms are  verbal  and  logical,1  and  take  no  account  of  what  to  me  is 
the  essential  fact,  i.  e. ,  that  in  thinking  himself  the  individual  attains  a 
general  and  ideal  self-attitude  with  the  implication  of  a  social  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  to  me  the  identity  of  content,  as  Professor  Dewey 
seems  to  suppose  (pp.  399,  402,  403,  404),  that  is  immediately  pro- 
ductive of  sociality  ;  but  the  common  attitude  which  the  individual 
takes  up,  whether  the  identical  content  be  determined  as  ego  or  as 
alter-content  (see  Soc.  Int.,  Appendix  D).  This  consideration 
and  the  recognition  of  the  genetic  method  completely  dispose  of 
the  criticism  on  p.  402  of  his  article.  So  in  the  final  summary, 
where  Professor  Dewey  again  says  that  I  have  myself  happily  stated 
the  three  '  contradictory'  conceptions  of  the  socius,  these  are  the  things 
to  bear  in  mind.  Socius  (b)2  is  the  content,  the  identical  concrete 
thought  which  stands  for  me  and  you.  It  is  the  socius  in  so  far  as 
that  personage  has  any  concrete  embodiment.  It  is  the  identical  con- 
tent in  every  concrete  self.  Socius  (a)  is  the  retrospective,  historical, 
psychological  self  which  has  experienced  pleasures,  pains,  etc.,  with 
other  persons.  It  is  not  content  in  so  far  as  it  is  different  from  (b)  ; 
but  the  (b)  content  is  there  of  course  to  arouse  the  (a)  attitude.  It 
is  the  self  of  habit  which  dominates  over  other  selves.  Socius  (c)  is 
the  general,  qua  ideal,  self  which  is  '  projective  '  and  prospective ; 
again  not  content,  since  it  too  is  attitude  aroused  by  content  (a). 

not  seen  a  child  start  out  to  tyrannize  over  a  playfellow,  and  then  turn  in  upon  himself 
and  reinterpret  the  whole  situation  ?  Both  are  social,  but  represent  different  phases 
of  the  genetic  process. 

1  Cf.  p.  402,  lines  13,  14  from  top,  where  the  whole  point  turns  on  the  use  of  the 
word  '  social '  in  two  senses,  '  social  organization '  meaning  to  the  onlooker,  and  '  so- 
cial interpretation '  meaning  subjective  to  the  individual,  the  ambiguity  being  held  up 
as  a  confusion  of  mine  !     (See  also  p.  403,  middle  paragraph. ) 

2  See  Professor  Dewey' s  symbols  on  p.  409  of  his  review. 
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Now  to  say  that  these  three  things  contradict  and  annul  one  another 
is  absurd,  save  in  a  faculty  psychology.  Genetically  they  are  phases  in 
a  process  upon  a  content.  The  thing  essential  to  it  all  is  a  social  sit- 
uation which  each  individual  helps  on  and  realizes  just  by  his  personal 
growth.  The  different  passages  which  discuss  it  might  certainly  be 
better  written,  but  such  as  they  are  they  do  not  appear  to  me  incon- 
sistent. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  mean  that  Professor  Dewey 
has  not  written  with  consideration  and  evident  desire  to  be  just,  and 
I  regret,  indeed,  that  I  do  not  find  his  remarks  more  pertinent.  That 
one  of  his  mind  and  heart  should  have  so  largely,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  mistaken  my  fundamental  presuppositions  makes  me  think 
there  must  be  some  radical  divergence  between  his  '  apperceptive 
systems'  and  mine.  I  make  free  to  add  also  that  at  times  I  find  Profes- 
sor Dewey 's  writing  somewhat  unintelligible.  For  example,  the  first 
paragraph  on  p.  403  of  his  notice  has  no  glimmer  of  meaning  to  me, 
except  that  it  says,  "we  are  simply  told  that  there  is  the  individual 
who  is  not  social" — which  somebody  else  must  have  told  him,  not  I ! 
If  this  statement  refers  to  the  quotation  just  made  from  me  to  the 
effect  that  the  completely  socialized  individual — whose  rules  and  sanc- 
tions would  equate  absolutely  with  those  of  society — is  mythical,  it  is 
a  singularly  wild  and  uncalled-for  misunderstanding.  Of  course,  I 
mean  that  there  are  variations  in  individuals'  sociality — not  a  hard  say- 
ing ! — and  that  science  has  to  suppose  a  mean  value ;  and  that 
conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  in  concrete  cases,  since  the  mean  value  is 
seldom  or  never  met  with.  Where  is  the  assertion  of  '  the  individual 
who  is  not  social  ?  ' 

So  in  the  note  to  the  same  paragraph  I  am  quoted  as  saying,  '  so- 
ciety solves  it  only  to  renew  it, '  of  the  '  bond  between  the  individ- 
ual and  society.'  To  be  frank,  this  attributes  nonsense  to  me.  What 
I  say  is:  "A  final  conflict  between  the  individual  and  society  is  al- 
ways possible.  It  is  soluble  only  by  the  growth  of  society  ....  and 
society  solves  it  only  to  renew  it  always."  It  is  a  part  of  the  task 
of  the  book  just  to  show  how  the  progress  of  society  exists  by  con- 
stant solving  of  the  oppositions  which  the  individuals'  thoughts  pro- 
duce, and  that  by  producing  new  thinkers  and  new  thoughts  society 
ever  and  again  renews  the  opposition  on  another  plane.  If  Professor 
Dewey  wishes  a  final  adjustment  of  all  oppositions  between  individ- 
uals and  society,  then  I  agree  with  him  that  my  conclusion  does  not 
*  conclude  ;'  for  it  is  a  part  of  my  conclusion  that  the  opposition  is  it- 
self an  essential  moment  in  social  progress. 

J.  MARK  BALDWIN. 
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REJOINDER. 

If  Professor  Baldwin  really  means  that  he  made  no  attempt  ' '  to 
say  what  either  the  individual  or  society  is, "  I  probably  did  take  him 
too  seriously,  and  my  criticisms  do  not  touch  even  a  ' '  knob  on  his 
harness."  I  confess  I  thought  he  was  trying  to  throw  light  upon 
the  nature  of  the  individual  and  of  society  by  use  of  the  genetic 
method — not  their  metaphysical  nature,  but  their  psychological  and 
empirical  nature.  Just  as  the  evolutionary  zoologist  attempts  to  say 
what  the  horse  is — not  the  metaphysical  horse  (if  perchance  there  be 
such),  but  the  horse  of  our  common  knowledge.  If  I  have  gone 
astray  in  supposing  that  Professor  Baldwin  really  had  such  a  serious 
scientific  purpose  in  view,  I  cannot  take  all  the  blame  to  myself. 
Having  been  told  that  the  ' '  first  requisite  "is  ' '  the  concept  of 
the  person,"  that  current  discussion  has  often  failed  from  lack  of  de- 
termining this  concept,  and  that  Professor  Baldwin  was  about  to  fill 
the  void,  I  naturally  looked  for  something  of  the  sort.  I  still  am 
unable  to  see  how  any  one  can  fruitfully  discuss  "  the  law  of  their 
[individual  and  society]  evolution,  and  by  what  relation  of  fact  or  of 
implication  of  each  by  the  other,  this  law  of  evolution  proceeds," 
without  some  determination  of  the  concepts  of  society  and  of  person- 
ality. Indeed,  if  left  to  myself  (not  being  sufficiently  familiar  with 
Aristotle  and  Hegel),  I  confess  I  should  have  thought  that  the  chief 
value  of  the  genetic  method  was  that  it  enabled  us  to  substitute  a 
scientific  statement  of  the  nature  of  personality  and  society,  and  their 
relations  to  each  other,  for  a  metaphysical  one. 

Professor  Baldwin,  in  his  reply,  furnishes  some  confirmation  that 
my  judgment  as  to  the  looseness  of  his  writing,  is  not  overdrawn.  In 
his  book  he  said :  "  He  thinks  of  the  other,  the  alter,  as  his  socius, 
just  as  he  thinks  of  himself  as  the  other's  socius  ;  and  the  only  thing 
that  remains  more  or  less  stable,  throughout  the  whole  growth  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  growing  sense  of  self  which  includes  both  terms,  the  ego 
and  the  alter.  In  short,  the  real  self  is  the  bi -polar  self,  the  social  self, 
the  socius"  (p.  24).  This  is  one  of  the  passages  that  confused  and 
confounded  me — where  I  had  the  sense  of  assisting  at  an  elusive  and 
shifting  scene.  Afterwards  I  thought  I  found  a  key  to  the  shifting ; 
I  found  evidence  of  three  modes  of  interpretation  of  sociality  running 
more  or  less  consistently  in  their  inconsistency  throughout  the  whole 
book.  In  my  review,  I  pointed  these  out.  Professor  Baldwin  now 
admits,  so  far  as  this  passage  is  concerned,  that  three  distinct  phases 
of  self-development  are  involved ;  but  dismisses  the  matter  with  the 
remark  that,  ' '  while  the  passages  might  be  better  expressed,  there  is  es- 
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sentially  no  inconsistency  in  these  three  aspects  of  development." 
Well,  is  there  anything  whatsoever  in  the  passage,  or  in  its  context,  to 
suggest,  even  remotely,  that  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  body  of  fact 
which  is  under  description  throughout  ?  If  Mr.  Baldwin  had  realized 
at  the  time  that  he  was  referring  to  three  stages  of  growth,  would  a 
mere  change  of  phraseology  have  sufficed  ?  It  is  precisely  the  lack  of 
clear  analysis  of  different  phases  and  stages,  the  slippery  and  easy 
identification  of  them,  the  failure  to  face  the  exact  conditions  under 
which  each  phase  arises  and  passes  into  another — it  is  this  to  which 
my  criticism  refers  as  his  contradictions.  I  cannot  suppress  my  con- 
viction that  a  closer  contact  with,  and  grip  upon,  these  problems  would 
involve  not  only  considerable  rewriting,  but  considerable  rethinking. 

In  reading  Professor  Baldwin's  book,  I  was  continually  confused  and 
perplexed  by  what  (to  me)  were  continually  recurring  contradictions, 
as  well  as  vaguenesses.  After  many  readings,  I  thought  I  got  the  key 
to  them.  In  order  to  simplify  and  unify  my  critical  notice  (expressly 
stating  at  the  outset  that  I  should  reverse  the  ordinary  procedure  of  such 
reviews),  I  gave  my  general  criticism  before  my  detailed  ones.  The 
former,  of  course,  is  simply  an  inference,  a  hypothesis  of  my  own,  to  ac- 
count for  the  multitude  of  specific  contradictions  found.  Be  it  correct 
or  incorrect,  the  particular  ones  still  remain.  Such  a  method  seemed 
to  be  desirable,  because  Professor  Baldwin  apparently  writes  currente 
calamo  ;  and,  as  I  read  him,  whatever  is  uppermost  for  the  moment  is 
said  without  much  reference  to  what  is  said  elsewhere,  in  spite  of  his 
multitude  of  references  to  his  own  writings.  Such  writing  is  almost 
certain  to  be  suggestive ;  it  is  not  easy  to  combine  it  with  a  systematic 
discussion  of  such  an  ambitious  topic  as  the  evolution  of  society  and 
the  individual  and  their  mutual  implications.  So  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Professor  Baldwin  finds  my  criticisms  largely  ' '  verbal  and  logical ' ' 
(not  that  to  be  logical  is  such  a  bad  thing),  my  method  of  statement 
was  due  to  an  attempt  to  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  the  contradic- 
tions, and  find,  if  possible,  the  key  to  them.  Neither  Professor  Bald- 
win nor  myself  is,  of  course,  the  final  judge  of  the  success  of  this  attempt.1 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO.  JOHN  DEWEY. 

1  Of  course  I  am  pleased  that  Professor  Baldwin  finds  my  New  World  criticism 
more  satisfactory.  I  'confess  that,  if  possible,  I  should  like  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  I  could  spend  so  much  time  and  thought  upon  a  book,  and  then  almost  com- 
pletely miss  its  point.  As  the  materials  for  both  reviews  were  collected  at  the  same 
time,  as  in  writing  the  later  I  did  not  refer  to  the  book  save  to  verify  a  few  refer- 
ences, and  as,  in  my  mind,  they  were  two  lines  of  development  of  the  same  fundamental 
criticism  (of  the,  idea,  ultimately,  that  repetition  or  multiplication  of  a  private  or  indi- 
vidual mental  content  will  give  sociality),  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  in  time  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin  will  allow  more  relevancy  to  my  criticism  in  this  REVIEW. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

Beitrage    zur     Geschichte    des     Materialismus.        Von     GEORG 

PLECHANOW.     I.  Holbach,  II.  Helvetius,  III.  Marx.     Stuttgart,  J. 

H.  W.  Dietz,  1896. — pp.  viii,  264. 

A  materialistic  philosophy  must  explain  two  things,  nature  and  his- 
tory. As  a  rule  it  deals  only  prominently  with  the  former  and  has 
very  little,  if  anything,  to  say  about  the  latter.  But  the  materialists  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  their  views  of  history  also  ;  and  it  is  precisely 
the  theory  of  history  which  is  at  once  most  novel  and  most  important 
in  the  materialism  of  to-day.  The  facts  are  generally  ignored  or  mis- 
understood, the  historical  views  of  the  older  writers  being  overlooked, 
and  materialism  being  still  largely  identified  exclusively  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  naturalists.  The  real  innovator  is  Marx.  A  Russian  dis- 
ciple, convinced  of  all  this,  here  undertakes  to  show  that  the  theory  of 
Marx  gives  what  previous  thinkers  had  failed  to  give,  a  consistently 
materialistic  philosophy  of  history,  and  to  recommend  it  as  alone  ade- 
quate to  solve  the  problems.  The  subject  is  sufficiently  interesting  to 
warrant  a  somewhat  fuller  notice  of  his  work. 

What  is  materialism  ?  According  to  the  author,  it  is  the  doctrine 
which,  in  the  words  of  Marx,  asserts  that  ' '  the  ideal  is  nothing  but  the 
material  transposed  (umgesefat}  and  translated  (iibersetzt}  in  man's 
head  {Menschenkopf}"  or,  as  the  translators  of  '  Das  Kapital '  less  ma- 
terially express  it,  "  reflected  by  the  human  mind  and  translated  into 
form  of  thought."  The  problem  of  a  materialistic  philosophy,  ac- 
cordingly, will  be  solved  by  showing  that  the  ideas  prevailing  at  any 
epoch  are  the  product  of  its  social,  in  the  last  resort,  its  economic 
condition. 

Holbach  and  Helvetius  start  from  the  metaphysical  assumption  that 
matter  not  only  moves,  but  feels,  and  that  sensation,  an  affection  de- 
rived from  matter,  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  our  ideas.  But  they 
do  not  remain  true  to  this  thought.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  revo- 
lutionary philosophers  with  a  programme,  and  their  practical  aims 
color  their  theories.  In  the  second,  and  more  particularly,  they  are 
the  victims  of  their  '.metaphysical  method  ;  '  nature  '  is  for  them  essen- 
tially static,  including  human  nature.  Holbach' s  political  ideal  is  a 
constitutional  monarchy  and  a  free,  cultured,  and  moral  bourgeois  so- 
ciety. For  the  establishment  of  this,  he  looks  to  the  "  wise  man  on 
the  throne,"  a  deus  ex  machina.  His  view  of  history  leads  unavoid- 
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ably  to  the  '  great  man '  theory ;  the  brain,  now  regarded  as  soft  wax 
to  receive  impressions  from  without,  here  becomes  the  social  demiurge. 
Again,  he  finds  the  chief  cause  of  human  misery  to  be  error,  especially 
religion,  hitherto  the  chief  agency  in  history.  This  is  to  be  com- 
batted  and  the  new  order  secured  by  a  general  enlightenment. 
Hence  the  fundamental  contradiction :  ( i )  man  is  the  product  of 
the  social  environment,  and  (2)  the  social  environment  is  the  product 
of  public  opinion,  i.  e.y  man.  This  contradiction  Holbach  is  unable 
to  solve. 

Helvetius  is  a  more  consistent  thinker,  but  shows  for  that  reason 
only  the  more  clearly  the  inadequacy  of  the  method.  Sensational  - 
istic  ethics  forms  with  sensationalistic  psychology  the  natural  accom- 
paniment of  materialistic  metaphysics,  and  the  view  of  Helvetius  that 
all  human  actions  are  motived  in  self-interest  was  carried  out  merci- 
lessly. Even  heroic  actions  were  based,  he  thought,  on  the  hope  of 
reward.  The  analysis  is  singularly  defective.  A  habit,  an  instinct 
with  a  long  race  history  behind  it,  takes  on  with  him  the  form  of  a 
reflection  producing  the  feeling.  The  defect  is  due  partly  to  the 
method,  partly  to  the  practical  aims  of  the  theory.  The  same  causes 
introduce  confusion  into  his  view  of  history.  He  holds,  to  begin 
with,  that  in  history  there  is  no  place  for  free-will,  and  that  changes 
are  brought  about,  not  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  man,  but  by  needs 
and  interests.  Necessity  is  the  source  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
morals  and  character  of  a  people  depend  on  climate,  social  conditions, 
and  education ;  aesthetic  taste  is  a  matter  of  habit  and  imitation. 
Moreover,  social  development  follows  a  constant  law,  the  order  being 
from  poverty  to  wealth,  thence  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
thence  to  corruption  of  morals,  luxury,  and  vice,  the  final  pessimistic 
consequence  being  despotism.  All  this  shows  a  decided  advance  over 
Holbach.  The  ethics  of  both  men  are  utilitarian,  but  in  the  one  moral 
acts  are  referred  to  an  unchangeable  '  nature, '  in  the  other,  to  ever* 
changing  interests  relative  to  pleasure  and  pain.  The  latter  view  is 
alone  consistent  with  materialistic  sensualism.  Then,  too,  the  view  is 
threatened  that  progress  depends  on  public  opinion.  Helvetius  has 
the  feeling  that  it  is  blindly  determined.  But  he  is  not  clear  in  his 
conception  of  'interest,'  and  so  in  the  end  comes  back  to  the  an- 
tinomy :  interest  depends  on  opinion,  and  opinion  depends  on  interest. 
This  is  especially  manifest  in  his  view  of  religion  as  resting  on  no  real 
interest,  and  yet  as  being  the  great  moving  force  in  history.  And, 
while  he  has  a  conception  of  a  natural  order  of  development  and 
theoretically  declines  to  allow  that  it  can  be  interfered  with,  he  never- 
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theless  holds  that  it  may  be  arrested  by  proper  government ;  he,  too, 
hopes  for  a  wise  ruler  to  establish  a  final  state  of  happiness  on  the 
earth,  a  bourgeois  Utopia. 

The  fundamental  superiority  of  the  materialism  of  Marx  lies  in  its 
method.  Marx  is  the  founder  of  '  dialectical '  materialism,  dialec- 
tical in  the  Hegelian  sense.  One  great  advantage  of  this  method  is, 
that  it  enables  us  to  understand  that  revolution  is  a  normal  part  of  the 
process  of  evolution.  For,  on  this  standpoint,  it  belongs  to  every- 
thing finite  to  annul  itself,  to  pass  into  its  opposite,  and  the  gradual 
quantitative  changes  of  a  content  finally  become  qualitative ;  -at  the 
moment  of  transition  there  is  a  leap.  For  this  standpoint,  too,  his- 
tory follows  the  necessity  of  nature.  Hence  public  opinion  is  subject 
to  laws  which  mould  it  with  the  same  necessity  that  determines  the 
stars  in  their  courses.  This  solves  the  antinomy,  unescapable  for  the 
eighteenth  century  thinkers,  concerning  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
social  environment.  Thus  far  we  follow  Hegel.  But  Hegel's  '  abso- 
lute idea  '  is  only  an  abstraction,  a  personification  of  our  own  thought- 
processes,  and  experience  leads  us  to  materialism  as  alone  giving  ex- 
planations which  are  real. 

We  have  now  a  new  theory  of  society.  The  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  explained  the  social  life  of  the  people  from  the 
character  of  the  legislation.  Guizot  rightly  saw  that  we  must  explain 
the  legislation  from  the  condition  of  society,  and  that  this  takes  us 
back  to  the  land-tenure  and  property  relations  generally.  But  neither 
Guizot  nor  any  other  writer  before  Marx  could  explain  the  origin  of 
the  economic  conditions.  Marx's  radical  theory  was  that  the  social, 
political,  and  cultural  development  generally  is  determined  by  the 
mode  of  production.  CondorceJ;  places  the  beginning  of  the  historical 
process  in  the  invention  of  the  means  of  production,  but  makes  the 
process  itself  determined  by  man's  mind.  The  dialectical  method 
overcomes  the  dualism  :  artificial  organs  of  production  are  due  to  en- 
vironment, just  as  natural  organ's  are ;  the  character  of  the  environ- 
ment determines  the  character  of  the  means  of  production  ;  this,  in 
turn,  determines  the  reciprocal  relations  of  men  in  the  process  of  pro- 
duction. The  effect — the  relations  of  production,  in  legal  phrase, 
relations  of  property — reacts  on  its  cause,  the  forces  of  production. 
This  explains  the  extremely  variable  influence  of  the  geographical  en- 
vironment, which  is  mainly  indirect  through  the  medium  of  the  forces 
of  production. 

All  of  man's  mental  life  is  thus  due  to  economic  conditions  in  its 
origin,  and  conditioned  by  them  in  its  development.  The  history  and 
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criticism  of  literature,  for  example,  require  an  understanding  of  the 
social  evolution.  Taine  professed  to  carry  out  this  principle  in  treat- 
ing of  English  literature.  But  Taine' s  work  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
reason  is  that  his  view  of  history  is  wrong.  He  makes  the  historical 
problem  a  problem  of  psychology,  regarding  the  social  situation  as  the 
product  of  ideas,  instead  of  regarding  ideas  as  merely  reflections  of  the 
social  situation.  Marx  also  would  do  justice  to  the  psychical  factors ; 
but  he  views  them  as  determined  in  their  development  by  the  economic 
development.  The  causal  connection  between  the  terms  of  the  his- 
torical series  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  "A  given  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  the  forces  of  production  ;  the  reciprocal  relations  of  men  in 
the  social  process  of  production  determined  by  this  degree ;  a  definite 
state  of  mind  and  morals  corresponding  to  this  form  of  society  ;  reli- 
gion, philosophy,  literature,  and  art  in  agreement  with  the  capacities, 
tastes,  and  inclinations  which  this  state  engenders. ' '  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  influence  of  the  economic  movement  is  often  indi- 
rect. Dialectical  materialism  recognizes  the  influence  of  ideas,  of 
public  opinion,  of  legislation,  but  explains  them  as  elements  derived 
from  and  reflecting  the  economic  movement,  as  functions  of  a  social 
organism  determined  in  its  anatomy  by  economic  conditions.  The 
economic  movement  follows  its  own  immanent  dialectic  necessarily. 
And,  just  as  in  the  last  century  this  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
regime  and  the  establishment  of  a  bourgeois  society  based  on  the 
rights  of  private  property,  so  it  is  now  tending  to  revolutionize  the  ex- 
isting form  of  society  in  the  establishment  of  social  democracy  and  the 
interests  of  the  proletariate.  To  oppose  this  movement  is  to  attempt 
to  turn  back  the  wheel  of  history.  But  no  order  of  society  is  final. 

The  above  analysis  of  a  book  certainly  not  wanting  in  vigor  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  historical  justification  and  the  scope  of  the  Marxian 
theory.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  stronger  theory  than  its  critics  generally 
allow.  Its  uncompromising  monism,  its  radical  simplicity,  and  the 
fact  that  economic  conditions  do  unquestionably  determine,  if  not  the 
whole,  at  any  rate  a  large  part  of  the  historic  life  of  man,  are  among 
the  causes  of  its  fascination.  But  admitting  this,  we  are  still  far  from 
committing  ourselves  to  even  dialectical  materialism.  For  economic 
conditions  themselves  arise  only  as  one  term  in  a  process  exhibiting 
a  vast  complexity  of  elements,  material  and  menial,  and  the  question 
as  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  that  '  Being  '  which  exhibits  this  process 
and  this  complexity,  is  metaphysical,  and  depends  for  its  solution  on 
just  those  epistemologioal  considerations  to  which  the  author  of  this 
book  somewhat  contemptuously  refers  as  '  scholastic  '  and  '  altogether 
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secondary. '  We  miss  here,  as  elsewhere  in  materialistic  literature,  the 
epistemological  foundation.  Neglecting  this,  we  can  select  any  one 
of  the  mutually  conditioned  factors  of  experience,  and  look  at  the  whole 
process  in  relation  to  that.  Marx  selects  the  means  and  relations  of 
production,  just  as  some  psychological  writers  select  thoughts  and  imi- 
tation ;  but  the  one  is  no  more,  in  absolute  reference,  materialism,  than 
the  other  is  idealism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  that  all  social 
movements  and  the  spiritual  history  of  humanity  are  determined,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  economic  conditions,  may  prove  as  fruitful  a  heuristic 
principle  in  sociology  as  the  Darwinian  principle  of  evolution  by 
natural  selection  in  biology.  It  seems  that  in  Germany  just  now  the 
decisive  question  among  many  sociological  writers  is  :  Fur  oder  wider 
Marx  ?  and  the  strenuousness  with  which  the  discussion  is  carried  on 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  decision  is  not  easy.  The  theory  can- 
not be  demonstrated ;  neither,  perhaps,  can  it  be  refuted.  It  is  a 
1  point  of  view. '  And,  for  some  time  to  come  at  least,  great  men  will 
probably  arise  to  influence  society,  and  there  will  be  something  still 
remaining  of  the  mystery  which  hovers  about  their  genius ;  it  may 
even  happen,  in  spite  of  inevitable  social  changes  and  theories  of  '  sur- 
plus value,'  that  the  capitalistic  mode  of  production  may  go  on  indefi- 
nitely, '  public  opinion  '  cooperating  with  economic  conditions. 

H.  N.  GARDINER. 

U annee  philosophique.     Publiee  sous  la  direction  de  F.  PILLON. 

Huitieme  annee,  1897.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1898. — pp.  312. 

Zophar  the  Naamathite's  question,  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find 
out  God  ?' '  has  always  divided  the  defenders  of  faith  into  two  groups. 
Those  who  answer  '  yes  '  obtain  a  rational  basis  for  religion  by  special 
rigor  in  philosophizing ;  the  others  deny  the  ability  of  philosophy  to 
make  any  positive  contribution  to  faith,  and  insist  that  religion  has  an 
utterly  independent  source.  To  the  latter  group  belongs  Charles 
Renouvier,  who  for  half  a  century  has  contended  for  the  kind  of 
critical  philosophy  that  makes  room  for  faith  by  removing  knowledge. 
In  his  article,  "  The  Idea  of  God,"  which  opens  the  new  volume  of  the 
Annee  philosophique,  two  dominant  thoughts  emerge  :  first,  that  the 
idea  of  God,  properly  so  called,  includes  intelligence  and  will  anthro- 
pomorphically  conceived ;  and  second,  that  the  various  first  princi- 
ples, substantial  and  causal,  with  which  the  great  metaphysical  sys- 
tems have  sought  to  displace  this  simple  and  sincere  anthropomorphism, 
are  primarily  abstracted  from  personality  itself,  and  end  by  being 
simply  hypostasized  abstractions  (idles  realisees).  His  estimate  of 
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modern  thought  is  not  inspiring.  He  is  apparently  convinced  that 
the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  modern  world  is  "a  progres- 
sive revelation  of  the  atheism  latent  in  the  philosophies  of  the  abso- 
lute," and  that  the  march  of  the  popular  mind,  under  the  influence  of 
philosophy,  is  "  simply  and  solely  the  progress  of  atheism."  Coming 
at  a  time  when  the  materialism  of  the  fifties  has  just  definitively  disap- 
peared, when  the  negative  dogmatism  of  positivism  has  exhausted 
itself,  when  the  theory  of  evolution,  with  its  sense  of  the  unity  of  na- 
ture, has  reinstated  and  ennobled  the  hypothesis  of  design,  and  when 
theory  of  knowledge  is  rediscovering  that  a  supreme  intelligence  is  an 
implication  of  all  our  knowledge — coming  at  such  a  time,  this  charge 
of  atheism  must  be  pronounced  inappropriate.  Can  it  be  that  M. 
Renouvier  has  mistaken  the  rejection  of  his  mode  of  apologetics  for  an 
abandonment  of  faith  itself? 

Though  we  think  better  of  our  age  than  does  M.  Renouvier,  we 
must,  nevertheless,  admit  that  his  critical  rapier  has  pierced  the  most 
vulnerable  parts  of  metaphysical  ideas  of  God,  and,  indeed,  of  most 
thinking  that  seeks  to  be  fundamental.  The  world  that  we  desire  to 
understand  is  a  concrete  manifold  of  experience,  but  the  thought  by 
means  of  which  we  construe  it  is  always  in  danger  of  becoming  ab- 
stract. The  price  of  simplicity  is  that  we  leave  out  of  account  some 
of  the  features  of  our  data,  yet  to  do  so  is  to  render  our  thought  in- 
adequate to  explain  the  world  or  even  to  describe  it  without  distor- 
tion. This,  stated  broadly,  is  the  joint  of  the  metaphysical  harness  at 
which  Renouvier  aims  his  attack.  As  Hesiod  abstracted  love  from 
life,  and,  personifying  it,  made  it  a  cosmical  principle,  so  Empedocles, 
without  personifying,  abstracted  love  and  hate,  Anaxagoras  the  nous, 
Plato  his  ideas,  and  Aristotle  his  substantial  forms  {cf.  voyfft?  vo^o-ew?). 
This  series  of  abstractions  culminated  in  the  doctrine  of  emanation, 
whose  supreme  being,  above  all  predicates,  was  nothing  more  than 
the  concept  of  emanation  itself  hypostasized.  Christianity  was  saved 
from  an  abstract  conception  of  God,  which  threatened  it  in  the  scho- 
lastic theology,  by  its  doctrine  of  the  God-Man.  Modern  philoso- 
phy, in  fact,  is  dominated  in  its  first  period  by  the  Thomistic  notion 
of  an  abstractly  absolute  God,  while  in  its  second  period  it  tends  to 
revert  even  to  emanationism.  Spinoza,  of  course,  represents  the 
former  period,  but  Renouvier  points  out  that  Descartes' s  definition  of 
God  as  the  most  perfect  being,  and  of  perfection  as — not  a  quality  of 
being,  but — being  itself,  put  the  God  of  Cartesianism  as  far  from  the 
world  as  the  God  of  Spinozism.  Leibnitz  continues  the  tradition  by 
making  God  the  only  true  agent,  and  by  placing  his  existence  in  an  ceter- 
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nitas  tota  simul.  From  Kant  onward  appears  a  tendency  curiously 
parallel  to  Neo-Platonism.  .Thus,  in  his  transcendent  x,  Kant  log- 
ically admitted  the  supreme  hypostatis  of  emanationism,  and  in  the 
Ideal  of  Pure  Reason  reached  the  second  hypostasis.  With  Fichte,  the 
emanation  becomes  distinctly  threefold  and  thoroughly  abstract — the 
development  of  a  concept.  Schelling  is  best  characterized  by  the  in- 
troduction into  philosophy  of  the  idea  of  evolution  in  place  of  that  of 
God.  In  Hegel's  system,  which  ''starts  from  the  one  and  returns  to 
it  after  traversing  all  the  stages  of  the  idea  (Logos),"  the  parallel  be- 
comes still  more  striking.  Finally,  Spencer  offers  as  supreme  prin- 
ciple an  unknowable  absolute,  and  as  second  principle  universal  force, 
with  a  passage  from  the  former  to  the  latter — and,  it  might  be  added, 
back  again — which  can  be  described  in  the  most  vague  term  '  ema- 
nation,' as  well  as  in  any  other. 

Some  excess  of  zeal  may,  perhaps,  be  discovered  in  the  strictures 
just  outlined.  To  pronounce  Hegel's  doctrine  of  development  infirm 
in  comparison  with  the  ancient  emanationism,  for  example,  or  to  brand 
Fichte' s  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis  as  rubbish  (vieillerics},  seems 
to  reveal  a  failure  to  put  oneself  into  the  kind  of  sympathy  with  an 
author's  point  of  view,  and  even  with  his  limitations,  that  is  essential 
to  historic  appreciation.  Only  as  religious  philosophy  assimilates  the 
great  systems  of  thought,  can  it  hope  to  produce  a  better  type  or  even 
to  escape  infection  from  bad  metaphysics.  From  Renouvier's  discus- 
sion, we  may,  nevertheless,  deduce  two  warnings  that  are  always 
timely.  The  first  is  that  we  should  beware  of  adopting  a  supreme 
principle  that  lacks  independent  content.  The  fundamental  proposi- 
tion of  philosophy  or  of  science,  however  reached,  whether  by  induc- 
tion, by  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  valid  thought,  or  otherwise,  must 
have  ascertainable  meaning.  It  must  not  be  a  mere  word,  or  the  mere 
form  of  a  possible  thought,  but  an  index  of  something  capable  of  being 
pointed  out  in  our  experience.  Now,  being,  substance,  force,  will, 
and  intelligence,  when  they  have  any  articulate  meaning,  refer  to 
something  in  experience  that  is  not  mere  unqualified  being,  or  mere 
force,  etc.  Any  one  of  them,  taken  simply  and  formally,  is  only  an 
aspect  of  a  whole  which  alone  is  concrete.  It  follows  that  if  we  are 
unwilling  to  make  them  mere  abstractions,  we  must  carry  up  into  them 
in  their  highest  applications  the  connotation  they  bear  when  applied 
to  the  concrete  facts  of  experience. 

Failing  to  do  this,  though  we  ascend  with  ease  to  our  supreme  prin- 
ciple, we  never  quite  succeed  in  explaining  any  concrete  fact  by  means 
of  it,  but  are  obliged  either  to  ignore  the  very  facts  we  desire  to  ex- 
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plain,  or  to  adopt  some  such  shift  as  emanation,  or  a  dialectical  evo- 
lution driven  by  inherent  contradiction,  or  the  instability  of  the 
homogeneous.  There  belongs  to  philosophy  an  680$  xdrw  as  well  as 
an  636s  avw,  yet  how  rarely  has  the  one  duly  supplemented  the  other. 
We  exercise  great  care  in  rising  to  our  highest  principle,  but,  once  ar- 
rived, we  straightway  indulge  the  fancy  that  differences  can  be  drawn 
out  of  a  homogeneous,  and  a  manifold  out  of  a  mere  unit.  A  multi- 
tude of  examples  might  be  given  to  illustrate  this  point.  A  single  one 
must  suffice — the  cosmic  will,  which  just  now  seems  to  be  a  popular  ex- 
pression of  the  ultimate  reality.  To  reduce  everything  to  will  is  cer- 
tainly easy  enough ;  matter  is  a  manifestation  of  force,  and  force 
equals  will ;  thinking  is  acting,  and  similarly  all  mental  phenomena 
are  manifestations  of  mental  energy  or  the  will  to  live.  So,  then,  will 
is  the  supreme  fact  in  all  facts.  But  let  us  now  try  to  retrace  our 
steps.  How  could  mere  will  differentiate  itself  into,  say,  intellect,  or 
acquire  the  specific  directions  it  takes  in  our  willing  ?  Again,  what  is 
mere  will  if  not  an  abstraction  from  nature  and  mind  rather  than  their 
principle  or  their  explanation  ? 

To  round  out  Renouvier's  criticism  of  the  metaphysical  systems,  it 
would  have  been  needful  to  show  whence  and  how  each  one  derived 
its  first  principle.  Instead  of  this,  we  receive  the  bare  hint  that  per- 
sonality, or  intelligence  and  will  as  we  know  them  in  ourselves,  is  the 
basal  fact  upon  which  all  have  built.  Again,  after  the  ill  consequences 
of  abandoning  the  anthropomorphic  standpoint  have  been  exhibited, 
we  expect  to  have  it  shown,  from  the  constitution  of  knowledge  or 
otherwise,  how  far  anthropomorphism  is  necessary  and  allowable.  In- 
stead of  this,  Renouvier  proceeds  to  delimit  the  respective  spheres  of 
knowledge  and  faith.  Assuming  that  knowledge  is  of  relative  exist- 
ence only,  and  therefore  incapable  of  apprehending  any  but  an  an- 
thropomorphic God,  he  assigns  to  it  only  a  negative  function  with  re- 
spect to  faith — it  may  prune  faith's  pretensions  when  these  contradict 
experience  or  the  recognized  principles  of  knowledge,  but  the  entire 
positive  content  of  faith  is  derived  from  the  ideal  of  a  moral  order. 
Plainly,  this  kind  of  return  to  Kant  ignores  the  fruit  of  a  whole  cen- 
tury of  reflection.  Reflection  may  still  halt  at  Kant's  negative  com- 
mands, or  it  may  go  on  to  develop  a  positive  metaphysics  out  of  his 
principles ;  but  the  (at  least  apparent)  dualism  of  the  two  Critiques 
certainly  cannot  abide.  Besides,  both  the  psychology  and  the  episte- 
mology  of  our  day  teach  that  the  active  and  the  reflective  sides  of  our 
nature  are  at  every  point  inseparable.  Religion  cannot  escape  think- 
ing, and  the  thought -sphere  is  one. 
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What,  then,  is  Renouvier's  own  positive  notion  of  God  ?  That  of 
a  personal  being  who  lives  in  time,  whose  knowledge,  like  our  own, 
is  relative,  and  to  whom  the  world,  the  creation  of  his  own  will,  is  an 
object  of  external  representation  and  experience.  He  complains  of 
Kant  for  not  having  so  much  as  considered  this  possible  hypothesis. 
Truly,  this  is  not  the  God  of  the  metaphysician ;  is  it  even  the  God 
of  any  highly  developed  religion  ? 

The  Annee  philosophique  fulfills  a  double  function  :  it  publishes 
annually  an  article  by  each  of  its  three  contributors,  MM.  Renouvier, 
Dauriac,  and  Pillon,  and  presents  a  bibliographical  review  of  philo- 
sophical books  published  in  French  during  the  year.  In  the  present 
number,  M.  Dauriac,  in  an  essay  on  '  The  Philosophy  of  M.  Paul 
Janet,'  sets  forth  the  points  of  friendly  and  of  unfriendly  contact 
between  the  form  of  spiritualism  represented  by  Janet  and  the  neo- 
criticism  represented  by  the  Annee.  M.  Pillon  continues  his  treatise, 
begun  in  1893,  on  "  The  Evolution  of  Idealism  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. ' '  The  book-reviews  are  generally  brief,  and  devoted  more  to 
exposition  than  to  criticism.  Articles  in  philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical magazines  are  not  noticed,  though  space  is  found  for  reviewing 
many  distinctly  theological  works.  Why  a  book  on  the  descent  of 
Christ  into  Hades  should  be  reviewed  in  a  philosophical  annual, 
would  probably  puzzle  either  an  American,  an  English,  or  a  German 
editor  to  say. 

GEORGE  A.  COE. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

Essai  sur  la  classification  des  sciences.  Par  EDMOND  GOBLOT, 
Professeur  agrege  de  philosophic  au  lycee  de  Toulouse.  Paris,  Felix 
Alcan,  1898. — pp.  296. 

While  the  chief  aim  of  this  volume  is  that  indicated  by  the  title 
given  above,  the  first,  and  perhaps  for  the  philosophical  student  most 
interesting,  part  of  the  discussion,  deals  with  another  subject  which,  in 
the  author's  treatment,  comes  into  close  relation  with  the  other,  viz., 
the  general  procedure  in  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Goblot,  philosophy  is  disappearing  in  the  gradual  progress  of 
each  science  ;  so  far  as  its  doctrines  are  rational  and  intelligible,  it  be- 
comes science.  The  supervising  and  unifying  work  allowed  to  philos- 
ophy by  Comte  is  unnecessary ;  the  coordination  of  the  highest 
scientific  truths  is  an  already  accomplished  fact,  for  the  truths  are  in 
themselves  mutually  harmonious.  If  any  question  be  asked,  it  either 
belongs  to  some  one  of  these  sciences,  or  is  meaningless.  We  are  left, 
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then,  with  a  classification  instead  of  a  philosophy  which  shall  give  us  a 
hierarchy  of  sciences. 

The  first  part,  which  bears  the  title  Z'  unite  formelle  de  la  science, 
maintains  the  thesis  that,  while  all  the  sciences,  from  mathematics 
onwards,  have  elements  of  induction  and  deduction  present  in  vary- 
ing degree  in  their  procedure,  the  true  scientific  method  is  that  of 
deduction  and  rational  demonstration.  Science  becomes  more  perfect 
as  it  becomes  more  deductive  ;  this  is  the  end  at  which  all  the  sciences 
are  really  aiming,  though  the  natural  sciences  have  not  yet  by  any 
means  fully  realized  it.  The  logical  dualism  of  induction  and  deduc- 
tion is  the  subject  taken  up  in  the  first  chapter.  Mathematics  serves 
as  the  type  of  a  true  science ;  it  is  ideal,  independent  of  fact  and  ex- 
istence, and  deals  with  the  a  priori  necessary  conditions  of  the  possible 
or  the  conceivable.  The  other  sciences  appear  to  be  experimental,  to 
depend  on  fact  and  existence,  but  a  true  view  of  their  nature  should 
lead  us  to  bring  them  up  to  the  level  of  mathematical  rationality.  In 
the  second  chapter,  the  fact  is  emphasized  that,  though  fundamentally 
mathematical  investigation  implies  insight  into  the  necessary  relations 
of  number  and  space,  yet  in  the  beginning  and  in  much  of  its  subse- 
quent history  it  has  employed  the  inductive  method.  The  transforma- 
tion from  the  inductive  to  the  deductive  form,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the 
next  chapter,  has  yet  to  take  place  in  the  natural  sciences ;  but  here 
too,  there  is  a  constant  advance  from  the  discovery  of  constant  rela- 
tions among  facts  to  a  perception  that  the  relations  are  necessary  con- 
sequences or  deductions  from  certain  fundamental  universal  principles. 
These  principles  may  be  empirical  and  irreducible,  but  when  once  they 
are  accepted  the  particular  facts  become  deductively  necessary.  Even 
in  mathematics  we  have  to  start  with  undemonstrated  postulates.  The 
Euclidean  postulate  is  not  demonstrated.  It  is  a  hypothesis  confirmed 
by  experience,  just  like  other  hypotheses  in  experimental  science.  In 
the  last  chapter,  on  "  Demonstration,"  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  syllo- 
gistic deduction  from  the  universal  does  not  explain  the  mathematical 
procedure,  which  normally  proceeds  from  the  more  special  case  or  re- 
lation to  a  wider  general  truth.  And  in  mathematical  reasoning  there 
is,  further,  an  element  which  escapes  syllogistic  analysis,  viz.,  the 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  certain  relations  expressed  in  "  judg- 
ments which  are  neither  statements  of  fact,  for  they  are  general  and 
necessary,  nor  axioms,  for  they  relate  precisely  to  the  special  case 
considered,  nor  conclusions  of  syllogisms."  The  essence  of  this 
demonstrative  insight  is  perception  of  the  necessary  relations  of  the 
properties  belonging  to  a  concept. 
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The  discussion  is  acute  and  interesting,  and  the  distinctions  and  con- 
clusions which  are  drawn  are,  to  a  great  degree,  just  as  valuable.  But 
M.  Goblot  has  not,  it  would  seem,  carried  his  analysis  deeply  enough 
on  some  points.  We  have  seen  above  what  character  he  gives  to 
mathematics.  I  do  not  see  how  an  ideal  science,  dealing  with  the 
conceivable  and  disregarding  the  real,  is  to  be  created.  ' '  Abstract 
definition  and  deductive  demonstration  " — if  this  be  accepted  as  an 
adequate  statement  of  the  method — do  not  make  the  science  ideal. 
Mathematics  accepts  certain  elements  given  in  experience,  and  develops 
these  as  far  as  possible,  but  that  leaves  their  reality  untouched,  /.  e. , 
their  character  as  elements  which  are  suggested  by  experience  and  are 
constituents  in  experience.  And,  if  other  sciences  become  deductive, 
they  will  in  their  turn  show  only  how  each  constituent  of  reality  has 
its  own  specific  inner  wealth  of  relation.  When  we  ask  what  that  in- 
telligibility is,  which  sciences  are  to  gain  when  made  deductive,  we 
have,  apart  from  phrases,  such  as  necessary  relation,  logical  and  dem- 
onstrative reason,  the  statement,  given  in  a  section  where  abstract 
causality  is  being  discussed,  that  the  sole  principle  of  intelligibility  is 
that  of  contradiction.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  decided  gap  in  the 
treatment  here.  The  principle  of  contradiction  does  not  lead  to 
truth,  it  can  only  reject  error.  Even  if  we  add  the  principle  of  iden- 
tity, it  does  not  become  evident  how  we  are  to  secure  intelligibility  in 
science.  For  the  result  of  this  mode  of  regarding  it  would  be  to 
make  every  ultimate  assertion  of  a  synthetic  connection  between  di- 
verse facts  and  elements  unintelligible  and  unreasonable.  M.  Goblot 
refers  only  in  one  passage  to  this  principle  of  intelligibility ;  the  lack 
of  deeper  analysis  becomes  specially  evident  when  we  are  told  of  the 
kind  of  demonstration  used  in  mathematics,  different  from  that  of 
syllogism,  which  depends  on  perception  of  necessary  relations. 

The  most  prominent  question  in  the  twelve  chapters  of  the  second 
part  is  that  of  the  theoretical  distinctions  among  the  sciences ;  the 
author  seeks  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  to  show  the  fundamental 
unities  and  differences  among  the  sciences,  irrespective  of  practical  and 
other  considerations.  The  detailed  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
concepts  employed  in  the  various  sciences  can  be  adequately  judged 
only  by  those  who  are  experts  in  the  sciences.  Geometry  is  distinct 
from  the  science  of  quantity  in  virtue  of  its  fundamentally  distinct  and 
specific  concept.  In  mechanics,  again,  the  introduction  of  a  new  con- 
ception gives  us  a  new  science  :  formerly  mechanics  was  treated  as 
an  experimental  science,  now  it  has  become  deductive.  The  cosmo- 
logical  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry,  are  still  experimental,  but  the 
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increasing  generality  of  their  ultimate  laws  shows  their  true  nature  and 
end.  Biology,  psychology,  and  sociology  form  really  one  science,  for 
in  all  these  is  implied  the  same  fundamental  assumption  of  an  element 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  mechanism,  but  which  is  vital  or  psychical ; 
its  essence  is  adaptation.  If  biology  is  not  to  appear  as  a  mere  branch 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  it  must  become  psychological,  and  admit  the 
presence  in  all  organic  life  of  sensation  conscious  or  non-conscious. 
Sociological  facts  are  present  wherever  we  have  individuals  acting  on 
each  other.  Among  the  parts  of  sociology  come,  in  virtue  of  the  im- 
portance for  them  of  the  social  relation,  religion,  ethics,  logic,  and 
aesthetics. 

Two  points  may  be  referred  to  in  the  way  of  criticism.  The  au- 
thor, in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  social  consciousness,  seems, 
like  others,  to  fall  into  the  error  of  neglecting  the  fact  that  in  each  case, 
in  religion,  ethics,  etc.,  the  social  consciousness  has  a  definite  idea  or 
content,  which  is,  after  all,  the  real  meaning  and  differentia  of  the 
department  of  knowledge  in  question.  In  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
the  fundamental  concept  of  life,  M.  Goblot  rejects  the  theories  of  vi- 
talism, of  mechanism,  and  of  parallelism,  and  retains  the  concept  of 
adaptation  to  an  end  or  the  good  of  the  organism.  The  analysis  here 
appears  to  be  inadequate.  He  does  not  give  sufficient  consideration  to 
the  explanation  of  life  by  the  principles  of  variation  and  selection. 
Surely  his  question,  How  do  variations  appear  ?  is  unnecessary ;  it  is 
the  existence  of  favorable  variations  which  requires  explanation,  and 
of  that  the  principle  of  natural  selection  is  designed  to  give  an  account. 
Again,  apart  from  the  question,  How  far  non-conscious  sensation  is  con- 
ceivable ?  I  do  not  find  that  he  shows  with  sufficient  clearness  his 
grounds  for  identifying  the  vital  principle  of  adaptation  with  the  psy- 
chological principle  of  sensibility. 

W.  G.  SMITH. 

An  Introductory  Logic.  By  JAMES  EDWIN  CREIGHTON,  Sage  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Cornell  University.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1898. — pp.  xiv,  392. 

A  good  elementary  text-book  in  logic  has  long  been  a  great 
desideratum.  We  have  plenty  of  books  that  give  a  fair  enough  ac- 
count of  logical  manipulations,  and  a  few  books  that  give  an  excellent 
treatment  of  the  theory  of  logic.  But  books  of  the  former  class  are 
generally  too  mechanical,  those  of  the  latter  class  too  abstruse  for 
profitable  use  in  an  introductory  course.  A  careful  examination  of 
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the  book  now  before  us  leads  to  the  belief  that  at  last  we  have  just 
what  we  have  been  looking  for.  The  point  of  view  taken  by  the 
author  can  best  be  expressed  in  his  own  words  :  "In  spite  of  the 
obvious  deficiencies  of  formal  Logic  as  a  theory  of  the  nature  of  thought, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  instruments  in  modern 
education  for  promoting  clear  thinking,  and  for  developing  critical 
habits  of  mind."  And  yet  "  although  in  treating  the  syllogistic  Logic 
I  have  followed  to  a  large  extent  the  ordinary  mode  of  presentation,  I 
have  both  here,  and  when  dealing  with  the  Inductive  Methods,  en- 
deavored to  interpret  the  traditional  doctrines  in  a  philosophical  way, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  theoretical  discussions  of  the  third  part  of  the 
book."  The  volume,  therefore,  "aims  at  being  both  practical  and 
theoretical"  (p.  v). 

The  table  of  contents  shows  an  Introduction,  in  two  chapters,  pre- 
ceding the  main  body  of  the  work  which  is  in  three  parts :  '  <  The 
Syllogism,"  in  ten  chapters ;  "Inductive  Methods,"  in  seven  chap- 
ters ;  and  ' '  The  Nature  of  Thought, ' '  in  six  chapters  ;  while  Questions, 
Exercises,  and  an  Index  bring  up  the  rear. 

The  Introduction  discusses  "The  Standpoint  and  Problem  of  Logic," 
and  gives  "  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Logic. "  "  Logic  may  be  defined 
as  the  science  of  thought,  or  as  the  science  which  investigates  the  pro- 
cess of  thinking ;"  arid  thinking  "  is  the  intellectual  act  by  means  of 
which  knowledge  is  obtained.  We  do  not  really  know  any  fact  until 
we  think  it ;  that  is,  until  the  mind  sets  it  in  its  proper  relation  to  the 
other  parts  of  its  experience,  and  thus  comes  to  understand  its 
meaning"  (p.  i).  Logic  is  to  be  distinguished  from  psychology 
which  also  deals  with  our  thinking  activity,  in  that  logic  "  does  no 
regard  the  way  in  which  ideas  exist,  and  is  not  interested  in  them/0/ 
what  they  are,  but  rather  in  the  purpose  which  they  subserve  in  afford- 
ing us  knowledge  of  something  beyond  themselves"  (p.  5).  The 
material  of  logic  is  to  be  found  wherever  there  is  thinking,  li  both  in 
everyday  knowledge  and  in  the  sciences.' ' '  Especially  does  ' '  the  his- 
tory of  the  various  sciences  furnish  a  record  of  the  steps  by  means  of 
which  thought  has  built  up  knowledge.  And,  in  this  record,  we  have 
also  a  revelation  of  the  nature  of  the  thinking  process  itself  (p.  14). 
Yet  "  one's  own  consciousness  must  after  all  furnish  the  key  which 
makes  intelligible  the  account  of  the  various  steps"  (p.  16).  The 
history  of  logic  is  briefly  sketched  in  sixteen  pages,  with  due  emphasis 
on  the  critical  points  in  the  development  of  the  science. 

The  fact  that,  in  Part  I,  the  chapter  which  deals  with  "  The  Syllog- 
ism and  its  Parts  "  is  followed,  not  preceded,  by  the  chapter  on  "  The 
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Various  Kinds  of  Terms,"  is  indicative  of  Professor  Creighton's  atti- 
tude on  the  question  whether  we  have  three  different  and  separate 
functions  of  thought  to  deal  with  in  logic.  "  The  syllogism  may  be 
said  to  express  a  single  comprehensive  act  of  thought  "  (p.  39).  In 
this  act,  however,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  "  different  subordinate 
steps,  various  stages  which  serve  as  resting  places,  in  the  course  of  its 
passage  to  the  complete  and  comprehensive  form  represented  by  the 
syllogism.  But  it  is  usual,  in  dealing  with  the  syllogism,  to.  take  a 
more  external  view  of  its  nature,  and  to  regard  it  as  primarily  made 
up  of  words  and  propositions.  In  this  sense,  a  syllogism  can,  of 
course,  be  divided  into  parts"  (p.  40).  " These  divisions,  however, 
are  made  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  treatment.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  a  term  is  a  part  of  a  proposition  "  (p.  42),  or  that  a 
proposition's  "  independence  and  completeness  are  only  partial  and 
relative.  A  single  proposition  cannot  stand  alone.  Taken  strictly  by 
itself,  a  proposition  is  only  a  fragment.  In  order  to  make  it  intelligi- 
ble, it  must  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  other  propositions  which 
state  the  grounds  or  reasons  upon  which  it  rests,  or  the  conclusion 
which  it  helps  to  support"  (p.  43).  "  Thinking  is  not  a  process  of 
externally  joining  on  part  to  part,  but  consists  in  a  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  knowledge  from  within.  .  .  .  Intelligence  or  thought 
must  not  be  regarded  as  at  first  merely  receptive.  It  does  not  begin 
with  laying  hold  of  separate  ideas  or  terms,  and  afterwards  call  in 
judgment  as  a  new  kind  of  process  to  bring  the  former  into  relation. 
But  it  is  from  the  first  a  systematizing  and  relating  activity  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect  form  of  judgment ' ' 
(p.  45).  Therefore  "  in  dealing  separately  with  terms,  as  we  propose 
to  do  in  the  next  chapter,  we  shall  be  occupied  to  a  large  extent  with 
iheform  of  words  in  which  certain  kinds  of  ideas  are  usually  expressed. 
But  ...  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
terms,  to  refer  frequently  to  the  various  ways  in  which  they  are  used 
in  a  proposition  "  (pp.  42,  43). 

Then  follows  the  matter  usually  contained  in  formal  logic,  and  the 
presentation  is  clear  and  precise ;  and,  what  is  distinctive,  there  is  a 
re-interpretation  of  the  old  doctrines  in  terms  of  the  new  theory;  only, 
there  are  occasional  lapses  into  the  traditional  one-sidedness  in  some  of 
the  interpretations,  as  will  soon  appear. 

Some  of  the  old  familiar  friends  are  missing,  such  as  accident,  prop- 
erty, and  epicheirema.  The  omission  of  the  definition  of  accident 
leaves  unexplained  the  name  '  fallacy  of  accident, '  still  kept  in  the 
treatment  of  fallacies.  Comprehension  is  given  '  as  synonymous  with 
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extension'  (p.  56),  whereas,  so  far  at  least  as  I  know,  it  is  used  ex- 
clusively as  synonymous  with  intension,  as,  e.  g.,  by  Watts,  Hamilton, 
McCosh,  and  Veitch.  Definition  is  used  in  the  wider  sense  as  includ- 
ing division,  and  in  a  narrower  sense  as  equal  to  statement  of  connota- 
tion. The  former  use  is  against  the  current  tradition,  and  is  apt  to 
produce  confusion.  Opposite  is  used  as  synonymous  with  contrary 
(p.  56),  and  also  as  synonymous  with  contradictory  (pp.  74,  i,  8). 
Both  convenience  and  convention  prescribe  the  use  of  it  as  a  generic 
term,  including  contrary  and  contradictory  as  species,  when  applied  to 
concepts  as  well  as  when  applied  to  judgments.  The  distinction  be- 
tween natural  and  artificial  classification  is,  as  usual,  based  upon  the  dif- 
ference between  essential  and  accidental  marks.  But  as  essentiality  is 
relative,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  classification  can  be  conceived  as 
based  on  "  merely  an  external  and  accidental"  mark  (p.  74).  As 
against  the  author,  it  must  be  maintained  that  the  classification  of 
"  the  persons  in  any  company  according  to  the  pattern  of  their  shoes  " 
(p.  75)  may  have  'real  and  scientific  value,'  and  any  detective  will 
tell  you  so.  It  has  no  scientific  value,  only  if  science  is  narrowly 
identified  with  the  knowledge  of  things  -in  their  genetic  or  evolutionary 
relationship.  This  relationship,  however,  is  only  one  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  relationships,  each  as  real  as  any  other ;  and  any  systematic 
knowledge  of  things,  based  on  any  of  these  relationships,  is  science, 
even  though  that  knowledge  be  that  of  a  Pinkerton.  The  view  advo- 
cated in  the  text  is  a  survival  of  an  exaggerated  evolutionism  still 
found  in  almost  all  idealistic  writers,  as,  for  instance,  in  Mr.  Bosanquet. 
The  student  is  told  that  "every  division  must  be  based  on  a  single 
principle  or  ground  "  (p.  76),  without  being  told  what  a  principle  of 
division  is.  A  more  organic  treatment  of  the  rules  of  division  (p.  76) 
would  be  desirable,  a  treatment  which  should  show  that  they  are  not 
different  rules,  but  at  bottom  different  aspects  of  the  same  principle 
involved  in  the  very  nature  of  division.  The  definition  of  conditional 
propositions  (p.  79)  seems  to  violate  the  second  rule  given  for  defini- 
tion (p.  70).  A  definition  based,  say,  upon  Mr.  Bosanquet' s  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  would  avoid  the  fault,  and  would,  at  the  same  time, 
give  a  truer  idea  of  what  the  real  import  of  such  a  judgment  is ;  and  I 
think  that  it  could  be  made  suitably  simple.  We  are  informed  that 
"  when  the  premises  are  given  without  the  conclusion,  there  is  no  way 
of  determining,  except  from  the  order,  which  is  the  major  and  which 
is  the  minor,"  and  that  "it  is  therefore  necessary  to  assume  that  they 
are  already  arranged  in  proper  logical  order"  (p.  127).  But  how 
about  O  and  A  premises,  given  in  this  order,  in  the  second  figure,  or 
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A  and  O  premises,  given  in  this  order,  in  the  third  ?  To  make  the 
assumption  we  are  bidden  to  make,  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that 
no  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  these  premises ;  and  yet  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  legitimately  in  Baroco  and  Bocardo.  The  chapter 
on  '  *  The  Interpretation  of  Propositions, ' '  the  so-called  '  immediate 
inferences/  is  especially  fine. 

Professor  Creighton  sides  with  Mr.  Bradley  in  refusing  to  recognize 
the  syllogistic  character  of  ' '  arguments  which  deal  with  the  relations 
of  things  in  time  and  space,  or  with  their  quantitative  determina- 
tions "  (p.  132),  e.  g.,  "A  is  greater  than  B,  B  is  greater  than  C> 
therefore  A  is  still  greater  than  C"  (p.  133).  Mr.  Bradley's  refusal, 
however,  is  only  a  part  of  a  more  sweeping  refusal  to  recognize  any 
value  in  the  syllogism  at  all.  Professor  Creighton  is  not  so  drastic  in 
his  measures,  but  just  for  that  very  reason  his  treatment  of  this  class  of 
arguments  is  not  consistent  with  his  general  treatment  of  the  syllogism, 
when  that  treatment  is  based  upon  his  re-interpretation  of  the  one- 
sided tradition.  On  this  matter  ot  quantitative  determination,  he  says  : 
"  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  in  reasoning  about  quantities  we  do  not 
proceed  upon  the  syllogistic  principle  of  the  inclusion  and  exclusion  of 
terms.  But  knowing  the  continuous  nature  of  quantity,  we  take  as  our 
principle  that,  '  what  is  greater  than  that  which  is  greater  than  another 
is  a  fortiori  greater  than  that  other. '  It  would  not,  however,  make 
the  matter  clearer  to  write  this  as  our  major  premise"  (p.  133). 
Against  this  it  may  be  said,  first,  that  after  the  principle  expressed  in 
any  major  premise  is  already  recognized  as  the  principle  of  an  argu- 
ment, it  never  makes  the  matter  clearer  to  write  that  major  premise 
down.  The  writing  of  it  down  simply  gives  complete  expression  to 
the  organic  unity  of  principle  in  application  to  content,  or  the 
syllogism.  And,  secondly,  it  must  be  urged  that  in  no  syllogism  is 
the  major  premise  anything  but  the  expression,  often  interpreted 
too  exclusively  in  extensional  terms,  of  the  principle  that  operates  in 
the  inference.  Either  the  major  is  the  expression  of  such  a  principle, 
or  it  is  the  statement  of  what  results  from  simple  enumeration.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  must  go  in  toto.  and  by  its  departure  rejoice  Mr.  Brad- 
ley ;  in  the  former  case,  it  must  be  recognized  as  everywhere  present 
wherever  a  principle  is  present  that  pervades  an  argument.  In  the 
kind  of  arguments  we  are  now  discussing,  the  principle  is  confessedly 
present. 

This  leads  to  a  general  criticism  of  Professor  Creighton 's  treatment 
of  the  traditional  interpretation  of  judgment  as  being  merely  a  process  in 
extension  (p.  85),  an  interpretation  which  logically  results  in  a  similar 
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treatment  of  the  syllogism  as  a  matter  of  "  the  inclusion  and  exclusion 
of  terms  "  (p.  133).  It  is  true  that  the  traditional  way  of  dealing  with 
judgment  and  syllogism  emphasizes  the  denotative  aspect  of  these  pro- 
cesses, perhaps  to  the  suppression  of  the  connotative  aspect.  But 
when  this  is  done,  the  living  process  of  thought  is  degraded  into  a  gal- 
vanized mechanism.  What  saves  the  syllogism  from  being  &petitio, 
is  the  fact  that  '  distribution '  is  not  mere  numerical  totality.  As  Mr. 
Bosanquet  puts  it  l '  the  purest  extensional  meaning  is  only  a  minimum 
of  intentional  meaning  "  {Logic,  I,  p.  166)  ;  and  no  one  has  expressed 
this  truth  better  than  Professor  Creighton  himself  (pp.  58,  59).  It 
has  before  now  been  claimed,  as  for  instance  by  Hamilton,  that  the 
scholastic  syllogism  is  in  mere  extension,  and  that  over  against  this 
another  in  mere  intension  must  be  recognized.  Hamilton  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  we  can  reason  either  in  the  one  or  in  the  other.  The 
fact  is  that  we  cannot.  We  always  reason  in  both,  although  generally 
with  accentuation  of  one  or  the  other  aspect.  There  seems  to  be  no 
half-way  ground,  then,  between  cutting  syllogism,  as  being  merely 
extensional,  root  and  branch  out  of  logic,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
recognizing  it  as  everywhere  present  in  thought,  as  one  indispensable 
aspect  of  thought.  Elsewhere,  Professor  Creighton  states  the  matter 
excellently:  "  When  we  go  behind  the  external  connection  of  the 
terms,  however,  we  see  that  the  middle  term  represents  the  universal 
principle,  by  means  of  which  the  conclusion  is  reached  "  (p.  107). 

The  division  of  fallacies  is  not  satisfactory.  '  Fallacies  of  Equivo- 
cation, '  e.g.,  ambiguous  middle  and  composition,  are  put  in  the  class 
of  '  Material  Mistakes  in  Reasoning,'  while  'Four  Terms'  appears 
under  '  Formal  Mistakes  in  Reasoning'  (p.  154).  Is  not  the  qua- 
ternion the  generic  fallacy  of  which  the  others  are  species,  more  or 
less  rhetorically  disguised  ?  Again  the  fallacy  of  accent  is  classed 
as  an  <  Error  of  Interpretation, '  whereas  the  fallacy  of  accident  is  put 
under  the  rubric  of  '  Mistakes  in  Reasoning. '  Are  they  fundamentally 
different  ?  A  thorough  review  of  the  chapter  would  carry  us  too  far 
afield  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  in  general  that  a  satisfactory  treatment 
of  fallacies  is  a  thing  still  to  seek.  Aristotle  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  greatly  distanced  by  any  of  his  successors  in  this  part  of  his  work. 

The  highest  praise  must  be  given  to  the  way  in  which  the  problem 
of  induction  is  worked  out.  For  combination  of  luminousness  of  ex- 
position and  grasp  of  principle,  the  equal  of  this  part  of  the  work 
would  be  hard  to  find.  I  have  no  space  for  quotation  of  the  numerous 
happy  statements,  and  can  only  point  out  one  infelicity  and  one  defect. 
Is  the  term  <  actual  chance  '  (p.  195)  a  good  one  to  express  the  ratio 
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found  to  exist,  in  a  complete  series  of  definite  length,  between  the 
actual  number  of  instances,  say,  of  A,  and  the  number  of  instances 
other  than  A  ?  The  ratio  seems  to  be  a  fact  and  not  a  chance.  The 
subject  of  chance  is  so  delicate  that  in  a  text-book  for  beginners  the 
greatest  precision  in  the  use  of  words  is  needed.  The  defect  to  which 
I  made  reference  is  the  failure  to  mention  Mr.  Hobhouse's  Theory  of 
Knowledge  in  the  bibliographies  attached  to  Chapters  XV-XVIII  in- 
clusive, and  to  Chapter  XXI,  which  treat  of  subjects  where  Mr.  Hob- 
house  has  done  some  of  his  very  best  work,  although  he  is  mentioned 
in  the  chapter  that  treats  of  Chances,  where  his  work  is  perhaps  ques- 
tionable. 

Part  III,  on  "  The  Nature  of  Thought,"  will  have  to  come  in  for  the 
same  praise  given  to  Part  II.  Clearness  carrying  conviction — let  us 
hope,  to  those  that  are  not  already  convinced — marks  the  whole  dis- 
cussion. I  will  quote  two  characteristic  sentences.  The  rationalists 
"saw  clearly  enough  that  mere  perception  without  general  principles 
can  never  give  us  knowledge,  but  they  did  not  understand  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  latter  from  the  former,  and  to  regard  principles 
as  existing  in  the  mind  prior  to  experience  "  (p.  337).  On  the  other 
hand,  ' '  what  one  misses  chiefly  in  empiricism  is  the  insistence  upon 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  some  identical  link,  or  common 
element,  which  is  present  in  all  the  individual  cases,  that  one  is  able 
to  pass  from  one  to  another"  (p.  340).  The  standpoint  of  the  author 
is  thus  what  might  be  called  that  of  rational  empiricism.  Experienced 
facts,  organized  by  intelligible  principles,  as  within  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness, are  the  data — if  you  will  have  the  word — for  philosophy. 
The  business  of  logic  is  to  ferret  out  these  principles,  and  to  exhibit 
them  in  their  organic  totality,  and  the  business  of  the  teacher  of  logic 
is  to  bring  home  to  his  pupils  the  explicit  recognition  of  these 
principles  in  their  systematic  necessity.  The  exercises  for  drill,  being 
carefully  selected,  and,  for  the  most  part,  modern,  make  the  book  emi- 
nently usable  in  a  class-room  as  a  means  to  help  the  teacher  in  this 

his  task. 
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LOGICAL  AND  METAPHYSICAL. 

Der  Empiriokritizismus ,  zugleicJt  eine  Enuiderung  auf  W.  Wundts 
Aufsatze :  '  Der  naive  und  kritische  Realismus,'  II.  u.  III.  FR.  CARS- 
TANJEN.  V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXII,  i,  pp.  45-95  ;  2,  pp.  190-214. 
In  these  two  articles,  the  author  gives  an  exposition  of  the  Kritik  derreinen 
Erfahrung,  with  the  twofold  purpose  of  helping  readers  to  a  better  com- 
prehension, and  of  correcting  the  errors  in  Wundt's  interpretation,  of  the 
book.  Wundt  has  misunderstood  Avenarius  in  many  particulars,  which 
are  discussed  in  detail.  His  fundamental  error  lies  in  thinking  that  the 
Kritik  is  concerned  with  the  content  of  knowledge,  whereas  its  real  purpose 
is  to  investigate  the  universal  form  of  knowledge.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Kritik  is  not  empiricism,  as  Wundt  supposes  it  to  be.  Whatever  may  be 
true  of  the  Menschlicher  Weltbegriff,  the  Kritik  is  committed  neither  to 
realism  nor  to  idealism  ;  it  is  an  historico-psychological  investigation  of  the 
origin  of  both.  Wundt  thinks  that  Avenarius  starts  with  '  pure  experience  ' 
as  something  given,  and  develops  a  system  from  it.  This  is  a  mistake. 
'  Pure  experience,'  i.  <?.,  all  experience  regarded  on  its  formal  side,  is 
simply  the  object  of  investigation,  not  a  means  of  cognition. — Just  as  Em- 
piriokritizmus  is  not  empiricism,  so  empirico-critical  psychology  is  not 
empirical  psychology.  Empirical  psychology  measures  everything  by  ex- 
perience, and  rejects  whatever  does  not  agree  with  experience.  Avenarius 
refuses  to  do  this,  because  he  holds  that  we  do  not  know  what  experience 
is,  and  that,  consequently,  we  cannot  use  it  as  a  criterion  of  knowledge. 
The  author  contrasts  the  doctrines  of  Wundt  and  Avenarius  on  several 
psychological  questions,  among  which  are  the  problems  of  affection  and 
attention. 

ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 

Beitrdge  zur  Aesthetik.     MAX  DESSOIR.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  IV,  i,  pp.  78-96. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  discover  the  difference  between  science  and 

art ;  after  various  distinctions  are  passed  in  review,  the  author  comes  to  the 
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following  conclusion  :  Both  science  and  art  deal  with  immediate  experience, 
but  the  aim  of  each  is  separate.  Science  illumines  experience  and  makes 
it  thinkable,  while  art  makes  it  enjoyable.  On  the  one  side,  are  such  cate- 
gories as  nationality,  objectivity,  causality,  and  necessity  ;  but  on  the  other, 
are  intuition,  subjectivity,  purposiveness,  and  freedom.  Science  is  abstract, 
and  deals  with  the  relations  between  objects  and  events  ;  but  art  requires 
pictures,  and  expresses  the  meaning  of  things  through  phenomenal  forms, 
and  not  by  means  of  scientific  concepts.  Fundamentally,  science  is  a  slavish 
dependence  upon  nature,  and  can  report  only  that  which  is  ;  whereas  art  is 
a  free  comprehension  of  being  and  points  out  what  ought  to  be. 

E.  P.  ROBINS. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

L invention.     F.  PAULHAN.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXIII,  3,  pp.  225-258. 

Invention  of  whatever  sort  is  a  new  systematization  of  psychical  elements, 
prompted  by  some  need  more  or  less  clearly  apprehended.  It  is  often 
spontaneous,  an  automatic  and  lively  reaction  of  the  psychical  organism. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  the  slow  and  laborious  product  of  years, 
representing  the  cumulative  effort  of  many  minds,  or  even  of  many  epochs. 
All  intellectual  creation,  literary,  artistic,  scientific,  industrial,  presupposes 
certain  ideas  already  present  in  the  mind,  and  the  combination  of  these 
with  a  new  element  which  is  the  occasion,  and  often  the  most  appreciable 
cause,  of  this  combination.  Several  examples  are  cited  to  show  the  part 
played  by  each  of  these  two  elements  ;  the  one  being  the  slow  preparation 
for  invention,  the  travail  of  the  intelligence,  the  confused  idea  seeking  that 
which  shall  give  it  precision  ;  the  other  is  the  new  element  which  presents 
itself,  it  may  be  accidentally,  and  brings  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
relation  between  the  excitation  or  occasion  of  invention,  and  invention  itself 
must  remain  very  vague.  In  every  case,  the  tendency  already  organized  is 
the  most  important  factor.  A  character  of  invention,  not  absolutely  gen- 
eral but  very  frequent,  is  the  accompanying  affective  phenomena,  the  de- 
sire which  impels  to  creative  activity,  and  the  satisfaction  which  results 
from  such  activity.  The  mind,  under  the  influence  of  a  dominant  idea, 
chooses  or  rejects,  but  the  matter  of  invention  is  furnished  by  the  free 
play  of  ideas  and  images.  The  elements  thus  furnished  are  equally 
necessary  with  the  unifying  intelligence,  the  dominating  tendency, 
and  the  directing  idea.  In  all  psychical  phenomena,  in  all  biological 
phenomena,  even,  that  are  not  absolutely  automatic,  there  is  something  of 
invention.  All  psychical  events  show  elements  of  invention,  of  imitation, 
and  of  routine.  The  three  elements  may  combine  in  very  different  propor- 
tions. Invention  is  the  highest  of  these,  routine  the  lowest.  Invention  is 
characterized  by  a  certain  disorder,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  various 
elements  are  opposed,  and  must  be  brought  into  harmony.  It  is  a 
systematization,  but  this  implies  dissociation,  breaking  of  habits,  conflicts 
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between  old  and  new.  Invention  is  a  sort  of  revolution,  necessarily  at- 
tended by  some  disorder.  Here  is  opportunity  for  error  ;  examples  are 
frequent,  alike  in  science  and  in  art,  of  original  geniuses  who  have 
become  the  victims  of  their  invention.  There  is  also  a  social  aspect  to  in- 
vention, and  we  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  its  benefits  and  its  dangers  by  con- 
sidering it  from  this  point  of  view.  When  we  consider  the  price  which 
society  often  pays  for  inventions,  we  can  better  understand  the  hatred  of 
conservatives  towards  innovations  of  every  sort. 

VIDA  F.  MOORE. 

Quelques   traits   de   la  psychologic   des   Slaves.      SIKORSKY.     Rev.   Ph., 

XXIII,  6,  pp.  625-635. 

Judging  from  historical  descriptions  of  the  Russian  people  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Slavic  race,  we  find  the  same  essential  traits  now  that  existed 
a  thousand  years  ago  :  the  same  love  of  peace,  hospitality,  love  of  travel, 
family  virtues,  idealism,  even  the  same  complexity  and  indecision  of  char- 
acter. The  trying  physical  conditions  (/.  e. ,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold> 
etc.)  under  which  a  large  part  of  the  natives  live,  explain  the  death-rate, 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  European  country.  Moreover,  the 
poverty  of  the  landscape,  which  is  decidedly  lacking  in  variety  of  color  and 
in  extreme  grandeur,  is  probably  responsible  for  the  tendency  to  internality, 
which  is  a  distinguishing  national  trait.  Considering  the  hard  conditions 
of  life,  and  the  consequent  death-rate,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Russian 
people  should  be  singularly  free  from  suicide  and  crime.  Statistics  show 
that,  as  regards  suicide,  Russia  has  the  advantage  of  Bavaria,  Austria, 
Prussia,  France,  and  Saxony  ;  while  it  is  more  free  from  murder  than 
France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  more  free  from  theft  than  France, 
England,  and  Germany.  In  respect  to  crimes  against  sexual  morality,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  Italy  and  France.  It  is  sometimes  remarked  by  for- 
eigners that  the  Russian  common  people  waste  about  a  quarter  of  the  year 
in  fetes.  Frequent  periods  of  rest  are  necessary  for  those  living  under  the 
hard  extreme  conditions  already  noticed.  These  fete  days  also  satisfy 
moral  and  religious  needs.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  inner  life  of 
this  people,  melancholy,  patience,  and  greatness  of  soul  in  time  of  mis- 
fortune, are  seen  to  be  among  their  most  prominent  traits.  The  national 
tendency  to  melancholy,  it  should  be  observed,  is  free  from  pessimism,  and 
does  not  lead  to  suicide.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  the  melancholy  which 
Renan  says  leads  to  great  things.  But  the  most  engaging  characteristic  of 
the  Russian  people  is  its  idealism,  which  springs  from  a  fine  sensibility. 
This  sensibility,  again,  is  free  from  sentimentality.  It  is  dark  and  strong. 
The  result  has  been  that  woman,  from  the  first,  has  held  a  particularly 
bright  position  in  Russian  society.  The  essential  humanity  of  the  Russians 
is  shown  in  their  religious  tolerance,  which  has  made  their  country  the 
asylum  of  more  than  half  of  the  Jewish  race.  Finally,  we  must  recognize 
among  Russian  traits  a  certain  indecision,  and  what  looks  like  feebleness  of 
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will.  This  really  is  excessive  prudence.  One  may  be  sure  that  in  the 
future  the  Slavic  race  will  pursue  a  course  similar  to  that  which  it  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  past,  guided  by  its  instinct  for  physical  and  moral  preserva- 
tion. 

E.  A. 

ETHICAL. 

Wesen  und  Aufgabe  der  Sociologie.     LUDWIG  STEIN.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  IV, 

2,  pp.  191-226. 

This  article  is  a  criticism  of  the  organic  method  in  sociology,  pointing 
out  the  limitations  of  this  method,  and  showing  how  it  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  historical  method.  The  author  would  raise  sociology  to 
the  position  of  social  philosophy,  and  make  it  a  critical  inquiry  into  the 
basis  and  methods  of  the  various  social  sciences.  Sociology  does  not  deal 
with  any  of  the  problems  of  the  social  sciences  ;  but,  like  philosophy,  it 
criticises  these  sciences,  especially  their  methods,  and  endeavors  to  deter- 
mine their  relative  values,  and  the  positions  they  occupy  in  the  systems  of 
human  knowledge.  Now,  an  examination  of  the  various  social  sciences, 
shows  that  none,  in  itself,  affords  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts  of 
human  society.  Social  phenomena  cannot  be  reduced  to  phenomena  of  co- 
existence or  sequence.  The  attempt  to  explain  social  organizations  by  me- 
chanical laws,  according  to  the  organic  method  of  science,  has  been  of  great 
service  ;  but  our  author  contends  that  social  phenomena  will  never  be  under- 
stood so  long  as  no  account  is  taken  of  final  causes.  Moral  activity  cannot 
be  understood  if  social  life  is  regarded  mechanically.  This  does  not  mean 
that  social  phenomena  are  lawless;  it  insists  only  that  life  is  not  governed 
by  mechanical  laws  alone,  and  that  social  necessity  is  not  mechanical,  but 
teleological  necessity,  deducible  only  from  conscious  purpose.  Society  is  not 
an  organism  under  the  control  of  chemical  and  mechanical  laws,  but  rather 
is  it  an  organization.  ' '  The  organism  is  the  unconscious,  but  organization 
the  conscious,  cooperation  of  individuals  to  a  common  end. ' '  Both  methods, 
however,  are  useful,  and  supplement  each  other  ;  the  organic  is  an  heuristic 
principle,  while  the  historical,  tracing  the  comparative  development  of  so- 
ciety, reveals  the  norm  or  ethical  standard  of  action,  and  the  end  of  or- 
ganization. 

E.  P.  ROBINS. 

Freedom.     G.  E.  MOORE.     Mind,  No.  26,  pp.  179-205. 

This  paper  falls  roughly  into  three  divisions.  In  the  first,  the  writer 
emphasizes  Kant's  adherence  to  determinism,  as  that  doctrine  is  usually 
understood,  and  states  briefly  the  nature  of  that  freedom  which  Kant  affirms 
as  not  inconsistent  with  such  determinism.  In  the  second,  the  attempt  is 
made  to  defend  and  explain  Kant's  determinism,  and  to  dispose  of  the 
theory  of  '  Liberty  of  Indifference.'  In  the  last,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the 
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main  difficulties  in  Kant's  doctrine  of  freedom,  and  an  attempt  to  convict 
him  of  inconsistency,  and  to  disprove  his  position  on  those  points  in  which 
he  seems  to  approach  nearest  to  maintaining  '  Liberty  of  Indifference.' 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

Social  Psychology  and  Sociology.     GOSTAVO  TOSTI.     Psych.    Rev.,  V,  4, 

PP-  347-36i. 

The  problems  which  the  author  proposes  for  discussion  are  :  (i)  Whether 
the  psychologist,  as  such,  is  at  all  concerned  with  the  social  phenomenon  ; 
and  (2)  if  so,  what  is  the  specific  object  of  social  psychology  as  opposed  to 
sociology  ?  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  since  we 
cannot  conceive  of  man  in  isolation,  since  some  degree  of  aggregation  ap- 
pears to  be  incident  to  the  most  elementary  manifestations  of  human  intelli- 
gence, we  cannot  explain  the  mental  development,  either  in  the  species  or 
in  the  individual,  without  taking  into  account  the  action  of  the  social  en- 
vironment upon  the  individual.  But  "  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  a  sociological 
interpretation  of  mental  development  is  coextensive  with  the  proper  field  of 
'  genetic  '  psychology,  as  opposed  to  '  descriptive  '  psychology.  Thus  the 
word  'social,'  when  chosen  to  qualify  this  kind  of  psychological  investiga- 
tion, becomes  a  pleonasm  destined  to  generate  vagueness  and  confusion." 
But  there  is  another  way  of  regarding  social  facts  from  the  individualistic 
standpoint  of  psychology.  The  '  social '  state  of  mind,  or  the  thought  of 
ego  and  alter  in  social  relations,  is  one  of  a  series  of  phenomena  shown  by 
the  mental  development  of  the  individual,  and  must,  therefore,  be  studied, 
like  every  other  growing  element  of  the  mind,  in  connection  with  the  vari- 
ous terms  of  the  whole  series.  Such  an  inquiry  might  be  called  social 
psychology,  but  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  chapter  of  '  genetic ' 
psychology.  For  the  development  of  '  social '  psychology  in  this  sense,  two 
things  were  necessary  :  (i)  The  evolutionary  conception  of  mind  ;  and  (2) 
the  conception  of  thought  as  a  tremendous  agency  of  social  transformation 
and  personal  development.  The  theory  of  imitation  is  the  fusion  of  these  two 
conceptions. — After  investigating  briefly  the  nature  of  the  social  phenome- 
non, the  author  proceeds  to  mark  off  the  field  of  social  psychology  from 
that  of  sociology.  "  Social  psychology  is  concerned  with  the  genesis  of 
that  particular  state  of  consciousness  which  is  consequent  in  the  individual 
upon  the  presence  of  and  the  contact  with  his  fellows.  Sociology  studies 
the  phenomena  that  are  consequent  upon  that  particular  state  of  conscious- 
ness, the  social  state  of  mind."  Or  we  may  say  that,  while  in  social  psychol- 
ogy the  social  state  of  man  ('  the  notion  of  the  socius,'  the  '  consciousness  of 
kind  ')  appears  to  be  an  effect  of  causes  lying  in  the  social  environment,  in 
sociology  an  activity  within  the  organism,  inventiveness,  appears  as  a  cause 
of  transformation  of  the  social  milieu.  "  In  Tardian  terminology  we  may 
state  our  position  by  saying  that  social  psychology  is  mainly  concerned  with 
facts  of  'imitation,'  while  sociology  is  chiefly  confronted  with  facts  of  '  in- 
vention.' "  J.  E.  C. 
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Evolution  and   Theology.     O.    PFLEIDERER.     The    New    World,   Sept., 

1898,  pp.  413-429. 

If  theology  is  to  maintain  its  claim  to  be  a  science,  it  must  be  in  accord 
with  the  principles  recognized  in  all  sciences.  Science  proceeds  on  the 
principle  that  every  event  is  the  effect  of  causes,  which,  again,  are  themselves 
effects  of  other  causes.  Applied  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  this  principle  is 
more  definitely  expressed  by  the  term  'evolution.'  The  question  before 
us  therefore  is  :  How  is  theology  related  to  the  principle  of  science  ?  A 
large  and  growing  school  of  theologians  attempts  to  make  a  compromise,  by 
admitting  the  validity  of  the  scientific  method  in  the  domain  of  nature,  while 
denying  the  possibility  of  its  application  to  history.  They  maintain  that  the 
scientific  account  of  the  origin  of  the  natural  world,  and  of  mankind,  has  no 
bearing  on  religion  ;  that  religious  truth  is  supported  only  by  the  historical 
acts  of  God,  by  the  revelation  in  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  Christ.  But  this 
can  easily  be  proved  to  be  an  illogical  position.  If  the  evolutionary  work 
of  thought  is  valid,  it  must  apply  in  the  region  of  history  as  well  as  in  that 
of  nature.  The  theologian  must,  therefore,  deny  the  evolution  hypothesis 
absolutely,  or  accept  it  without  reserve,  and  no  scientific  theologian  can 
hesitate  for  a  moment  between  these  two  alternatives.  The  consequences 
which  follow  from  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to  the  theo- 
logical consideration  of  history  are  evident.  Miracles  and  oracles,  the 
activity  of  supernatural  persons,  and  the  appearance  of  supernatural  beings, 
must  all  be  ruled  out.  The  prophets  appear  no  longer  as  media  of  super- 
natural oracles,  but  as  men  whose  words  and  works  are  perfectly  explicable 
from  their  character  and  environment.  The  same  is  true  of  Christ.  Scien- 
tific historical  research  has  fully  demonstrated  the  causal  connection  be- 
tween the  circumstance  of  the  time  and  Jesus  as  a  historical  phenomenon. 
Theology,  so  far  as  it  is  a  science  of  religion,  and  not  merely  ecclesiastical 
piece-work,  finds  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Logos  in  the  totality  of  religious 
history,  in  all  the  expressions  of  the  human  consciousness  of  God.  Among 
these  there  are  higher  and  lower  stages,  and  Christianity  is  the  highest 
stage  religion  has  hitherto  attained.  Christianity,  however,  was  not  already 
complete  in  Jesus.  Its  principle  has  unfolded  itself  only  in  the  course  of  a 
long  development,  and  we  have  every  reason  for  assuming  that  it  will  still 
further  develop,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  life.  The 
important  thing  for  theology  is  the  destruction  of  forms  which  have  become 
antiquated,  and  the  construction  of  new  forms  which  can  satisfy  the  new 
needs  of  the  time. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

HISTORICAL. 

Time  and  Space  :  Hints  Given  by  Sivedenborg  to  Kant.  ALBERT  J.  ED- 
MUNDS. The  New  Church  Review,  Vol.  IV,  2  (April,  1897),  pp.  257-265. 
It  is  maintained  in  this  article  that  while  Swedenborg  was  acquainted 
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with  Leibniz's  views  of  space  and  time  as  expressed  in  the  letters  to  Clarke, 
he  himself  set  forth  the  doctrine  in  certain  passages  of  the  Arcana  Coslestia 
(which  are  here  quoted)  that  space  and  time  are  forms  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, and  that  angels  have  some  other  and  higher  kinds  of  thought-forms. 
The  author  points  out  that  we  know  from  Kant's  statement  ( Vorbericht  to  the 
Traume  eines  Geistersehers)  that  he  bought  and  read  the  Arcana,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  influenced  by  the  views  of  space 
and  time  contained  in  it.  He  quotes  also  a  passage  from  the  Traume  eines 
Geistersehers  in  which  Kant  says,  among  other  things,  that  Metaphysics  is  a 
science  of  the  boundaries  of  human  reason  (Werke  II,  pp.  375-6,  Harten- 
stein).  Here,  the  author  maintains,  Kant  expressly  states  that  it  was  his  in- 
quiries into  Swedenborg  which  led  him  to  formulate  the  central  doctrine  of 
his  critical  system  :  that  the  bounds  of  the  human  intellect  must  be  deter- 
mined before  metaphysics  can  begin  to  be  a  science.  This,  he  points  out, 
has  been  already  stated  by  a  writer  in  Macmillan  Magazine  for  May,  1864. 
In  denying  to  space  and  time  any  existence  outside  of  the  human  mind, 
however,  Kant  lost  sight  of  the  presence  and  action  of  the  Creator.  Curi- 
ously enough,  in  the  Dissertation  he  defines  space  to  be  the  [Divine]  om- 
nipresence as  a  phenomenon,  and  time  the  phenomenal  eternity  of  the 
universal  cause.  This  view,  which  Kant  afterwards  abandoned,  had  been 
previously  maintained  by  Swedenborg,  and  Lotze  has  since  called  us  back 
to  such  a  modification  of  the  Kantian  doctrine.  Swedenborg' s  doctrine, 
the  author  maintains,  contains  what  is  best  in  Leibniz,  Kant,  and  Lotze. 

J.   E.   C. 

The  Regula  of  Descartes.     BOYCE  GIBSON.     Mind,  No.  26,  pp.  145-159  ; 

No.  27,  pp.  322-364. 

The  Regulae  contain  the  fullest  and  clearest  statement  of  Descartes' s 
logical  convictions.  Descartes' s  natural  method  presupposes  intuition,  de- 
duction, and  enumeration.  Intuition  and  induction  are  first  presented  as 
the  only  two  mental  processes  fitted  to  secure  us  a  knowledge  of  things 
without  any  fear  of  deception.  Descartes  makes  no  distinction  between 
induction  and  deduction,  and  he  uses  the  two  words  indiscriminately.  The 
fundamental  process  is  intuition,  and  deduction  or  induction  is  neces- 
sitated only  by  the  fact  that  our  power  of  grasping  connections  in  one  and 
the  same  act  of  thought  is,  at  the  outset  at  least,  very  limited.  Deduc- 
tion, as  a  mere  process  of  inferring  one  truth  from  another,  is  so  essential 
to  the  very  working  of  thought  that  it  could  never  be  wrongly  carried  out 
by  any  one.  The  movement  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  and  each 
step  is  intuitively  grasped  ;  consequently  there  is  no  need  for  rules  of  in- 
ference, and  Descartes  furnishes  none.  Simple  deduction,  then,  resolves 
itself  into  bringing  all  the  links  of  a  long  chain  of  connections  into  one 
intuitive  field  of  view.  The  first  form  in  which  '  enumeration '  appears  is 
as  a  process  by  means  of  which  results  successively  subordinate  to  one 
another  are  rehearsed  in  such  a  way  that  the  successive  intuitions,  which 
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characterize  the  movement  of  deduction,  blend  ultimately  into  one  con- 
tinuous intuition.  But  propositions  are  frequently  disjointed  and  coordinate, 
and  thus  enumeration  becomes  conceived  of  as  a  thorough  investigation 
of  all  that  concerns  the  question  at  issue,  a  kind  of  natural  classification,  at 
once  adequate  and  complete.  A  third  function  is  allotted  to  enumeration, 
when  it  is  defined  as  an  inference  drawn  from  an  aggregate  of  separate 
facts,  or  from  a  number  of  disjointed  propositions.  These  three  ways  of 
viewing  enumeration  are  quite  consistent ;  they  are  in  fact  stages  in  the 
whole  process.  Intuition  and  deduction  are  thus  the  two  fundamental 
processes  of  natural  logic,  the  mere  operation  of  which  in  itself  guarantees 
the  certainty  and  universality  that  reason  demands.  The  certainty  and 
universal  applicability  of  the  fundamental  processes  of  reason  determine 
a  priori  the  character  of  the  method  by  which  these  processes  are  regulated, 
and  lead  to  the  identification  of  method  with  a  set  of  sure  and  easy  rules. 
Method  thus  becomes  a  question  of  practice  rather  than  of  theory.  The 
four  rules  in  which  Descartes,  in  1636,  summed  up  his  theory  of  practical 
method,  constitute  a  fairly  satisfactory  epitome  of  the  method  of  the 
Regulae. — In  the  concluding  article,  the  writer  enters  into  a  minute  investi- 
gation of  the  four  rules.  The  unity  of  the  natural  method  lies  in  its 
mathematical  character  ;  its  forms  of  proof  are  both  a  priori  and  a  pos- 
teriori, and  experience  plays  a  role  in  both  forms.  Descartes' s  method 
grew  naturally  out  of  his  own  mathematical  studies,  and  his  strength  and 
originality  lay  in  his  conception  that  the  true  context  of  every  truth  was 
the  whole  system  of  knowledge  which  his  method  had  mastered  and  or- 
ganized. 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

Ueber  Ernst  Macks  philosophische  Ansichten.     JULIUS  BAUMANN.     Ar.  f. 

sys.  Ph.,  IV,  i,  pp.  44-64. 

This  article  is  a  defense  of  the  a  priori  against  phenomenalism.  First, 
the  author  examines  the  empirical  conceptions  of  explanation.  Mach, 
looking  upon  description  as  the  end  and  aim  of  science,  says  that  compari- 
son and  analogy  are  the  chief  factors  in  scientific  thinking,  because  they 
lead  to  completer  descriptions.  Science  is  organized  experience.  It  exists 
for  practical  and  economic  life,  and  has  only  a  methodological  value.  Ac- 
cording to  Mach,  there  is  no  place  for  identity  ;  things  are  more  or  less  alike, 
but  we  can  say  no  more.  Baumann,  however,  contends  that  comparison 
and  analogy  are  not  explanation,  but  admits  that  they  are  useful  means  in 
the  organization  of  facts.  Explanation,  he  holds,  consists  in  showing  the 
identity  in  things,  in  proving  that  what  appears  to  be  a  unique  fact  is  only  a 
particular  case  in  the  known  system  of  things.  As  a  result  of  his  phenom- 
enalism, Mach  adopts  the  Humian  conception  of  causation,  since  description 
cannot  enter  into  the  inner  nature  of  an  event.  Cause  and  effect  are  the 
customary  or  regular  conjunction  of  two  events.  Baumann  takes  excep- 
tion to  this  view,  and  holds  that  in  causal  explanation  we  have  the  notion 
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of  a  necessary  connection  over  and  above  temporal  conjunction.  Mach 
thinks  causal  connection  is  similar  to  mathematical  dependence,  but  Bau- 
mann  maintains  that  they  are  entirely  different.  The  writer  continues  his 
critique  of  Mach's  philosophy,  and  examines  his  conceptions  of  mathema- 
tics, physics,  thing,  and  phenomenalism. 

E.  P.  ROBINS. 

Kant  as  a  Natural  Philosopher.     GEO.  F.  BECKER.     American  Journal 

of  Science,  Vol.  V,  pp.  97-112  (Feb.,  1898). 

The  author  in  this  article  calls  attention  to  the  physical  theories  of  Kant, 
especially  as  set  forth  in  the  Allegemeine  Naturgeschichte.  He  points  out  that 
Kant  was  not  the  first  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  he 
was  the  first  Newtonian  to  do  so.  The  first  germ  of  the  nebular  hypothesis 
in  modern  times  is  found  in  Descartes' s  Principia  PhilosophcE.  Swedenborg 
also  published  a  rational  cosmogony,  though  it  contained  scarcely  any  ad- 
vance upon  that  of  Descartes  (Becker  refers  to  an  account  of  Swedenborg' s 
views  by  N.  Nyr6n  in  the  Vierteljahrsch.  d.  Astron.  Gesellschaft,  1879, 
p.  80,  which  appeared  in  an  English  translation  in  the  New  Church  Review 
for  July,  1897,  and  also  to  a  paper  by  E.  S.  Holden  in  the  North  American 
Review,  Vol.  CXXXI  (1880),  p.  377).  After  giving  a  summary  of  Kant's 
views,  and  of  the  deductions  which  he  made  from  his  nebular  hypothesis, 
Becker  compares  the  theory  with  that  of  Laplace  and  of  Lord  Kelvin.  He 
refers  at  some  length  also  to  Kant' s  theory  of  base  levelling,  and  of  the  final 
destruction  of  the  solar  system  by  the  falling  of  the  planets  into  the  sun. 

J.   E.   C. 

Le  thomism  et  les  resultats  de  la  psychologie  experimentale.     V.  ERMONI. 

Rev.  Neo-Sc.,  No.  2,  pp.   105-122. 

The  writer  of  this  article  aims  to  show  that  the  central  problem  of 
psychology,  the  relation  of  mind  and  body,  received  from  the  scho- 
lastic Thomas,  a  solution  which  is  daily  being  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  experimental  science.  I.  The  Emotional  Life.  According  to 
Thomas,  a  passion  is  an  aifection  of  the  soul  producing  a  certain  material 
change  in  the  organism.  Many  passages  might  be  stated  to  prove  the 
substantial  agreement  of  his  teaching  with  that  of  many  modern  investi- 
gators. In  every  emotion  we  have  two  factors,  the  psychical  and  the  organic. 
The  disputed  question  as  to  the  order  of  these  factors  is  briefly  discussed. 
Although  the  James-Lange  theory  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  inadmissi- 
ble, it  fits  certain  cases  admirably.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  an  invari- 
able theory  as  to  the  order  of  the  two  sets  of  phenomena,  and  this  con- 
clusion is  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  Thomas.  He  is  the  partisan  of 
a  reversible  order,  and  we  find  him  presenting  now  the  one  and  now  the 
other  view.  Against  the  James-Lange  theory,  two  or  three  facts  seem  de- 
cisive :  i .  An  appreciable  time  is  found  to  elapse  between  the  psychical 
antecedent  and  the  physiological  consequent.  2.  The  James-Lange  law 
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lacks  rigor.  The  organic  phenomena  are  inconstant,  they  follow  no  in- 
variable course.  Binet  and  Courtier  are  quoted  as  supporting  these  objec- 
tions. The  scholastic  thinker  is  found  to  be  in  accord  with  these  modern 
writers  on  the  subject  of  the  emotions.  II.  The  Intellectual  Life.  Modern 
investigations  prove  that  mental  work  causes  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to 
the  brain,  and,  consequently,  increase  in  temperature,  volume,  and  weight 
of  the  brain.  These  results  accord  with  scholastic  statements.  In  short, 
the  position  held  by  scholastic  philosophy,  intermediate  between  ultra- 
spiritualism  and  materialism,  the  progress  of  the  experimental  sciences  is 
showing  to  be  the  true  one.  Disregarding  neither  of  the  two  elements 
in  man's  nature,  the  scholastics  built  up  a  complete  anthropology.  For 
this  reason  their  psychology,  in  its  general  outlines,  is  eternal  as  truth  itself. 

VIDA  F.  MOORE. 

Qu"  est  ce  que  la  philosophic  scolastique?     DE  WULF.     Rev.  Neo-Sc.,  No. 

2,  pp.  141-153- 

So  eminent  a  writer  as  M.  Haureau  has  defined  scholastic  philosophy  as 
the  philosophy  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  these  schools,  until  the  bonds  of  tradition  were  broken  and  the 
modern  spirit  became  dominant.  According  to  this  writer,  the  invention 
of  printing  dealt  the  death-blow  to  scholasticism  ;  oral  instruction  hence- 
forth held  a  secondary  position.  M.  Kurth  shows  that  the  term  '  Middle 
Ages,'  loosely  used  to  indicate  the  entire  period  from  Charlemagne  to  the 
Renaissance,  is  derived  from  a  philological  classification  of  the  phases  of 
the  Latin  language.  Transposing  this  term  to  history,  men  have  come  to 
look  upon  this  period  merely  as  intermediate,  a  bridge  connecting  ancient 
with  modern  civilization.  A  similar  confusion  attaches  to  the  definitions  of 
scholasticism.  Modern  philosophy  received  as  a  legacy  from  the  Renais- 
sance the  contempt  it  affects  for  scholasticism.  In  the  light  of  modern  re- 
search, the  despised  Middle  Ages  reveal  surprising  artistic,  literary,  and 
philosophical  treasures.  Scholastic  philosophy  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
mediaeval  philosophy.  Mediaeval  history  covers  many  centuries,  and 
shows  many  varying  systems  and  tendencies  of  thought.  Convention 
has  attached  the  term  '  scholastic  '  to  the  teachings  of  Anselm,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  we  find,  side  by 
side  with  so-called  scholastic  doctrine,  what  we  may  call  anti-scholastic. 
Pantheism  is  the  principal  form  of  anti-scholastic  philosophy,  and  its  de- 
velopment runs  parallel  with  that  of  scholasticism.  In  addition,  we  might 
cite  numerous  heresies  implying  a  philosophical  system  in  opposition  with 
scholasticism,  notably  those  which  perpetuate  the  doctrines  of  Lucretius 
and  Epicurus.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period,  systems  multiply  greatly. 
Moreover,  mediaeval  philosophy  includes,  in  addition  to  the  systems  which 
developed  in  the  West,  two  other  currents  of  thought,  the  Byzantine  and 
the  Asiatic.  Philosophies  so  diverse  cannot  be  grouped  under  one  head. 
Scholasticism  is  not  the  doctrine,  or  the  sum  of  doctrines  which  prevailed 
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in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  schools  of  that  period — the 
school,  par  excellence,  if  you  will,  since  it  was  the  strongest  and  most 
nearly  universal  in  the  western  world. 

VIDA  F.  MOORE. 

Sprachstatisches.  E.  ZELLER.  Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,    N.  F.,  I,  iv,  i,  pp.  1-12. 

Zeller  brings  a  polemic  in  this  article  against  the  present  method  of  using 
the  statistics  of  language  to  determine  the  chronology  of  the  Platonic 
Dialogues.  This  method  Zeller  applies,  by  way  of  example,  to  fourteen  works 
of  D.  F.  Strauss  ranging  in  their  composition  over  a  period  of  forty  years. 
He  finds  in  this  test  that  works  which  exhibit  the  same  stylistic  qualities 
do  not  belong  to  the  same  period  of  composition,  and  that  such  data,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  of  service  in  determining  their  chronology.  Such  vari- 
ations in  linguistic  qualities,  which  may  be  statistically  tabulated,  are  not 
due  so  much  to  differences  in  time  of  composition,  as  to  differences  in  the 
character  and  purposes  of  the  writings  ;  while  the  momentary  disposition  of 
the  author's  mind,  the  association  of  ideas,  and  similar  conditions  have 
much  to  do  with  stylistic  variations.  These  conditions,  however,  have  not 
been  reckoned  with  by  the  statisticians.  Before  statistics  of  this  kind  can 
be  of  scientific  service  in  determining  the  chronology  of  compositions, 
Zeller  demands  that  the  laws  of  style-variation  be  thoroughly  investigated 
in  the  case  of  writings  whose  dates  are  not  known.  We  may  then  be  able 
to  see  how  far,  and  under  what  circumstances,  linguistic  variation  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  variation  in  time  of  composition.  That  such  variation  is  a 
fact,  Zeller  does  not  at  all  deny  (cf.  Phil.  d.  Gr.,  II,  i,  pp.  512  ff.).  The  in- 
adequacy, however,  of  the  present  statistics  he  illustrates  by  applying  them 
to  the  Sophist,  the  Republic,  and  the  Laws. 

W.  A.  H. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW   BOOKS. 

The  Ethics  of  Hobbes  as  Contained  in  Selections  from  His  Works.  With  an 
Introduction  by  E.  HERSHEY  SNEATH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Yale  University.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1898. — pp.  xvi,  377,  12°. 
.  The  Ethical  Series,  of  which  the  above  is  the  third  volume  in  order  of 
appearance,  is  a  notable  plea  for  the  historical  method  of  studying  ethics. 
Historical  criticism,  while  seriously  defective  in  many  respects,  as  a  philo- 
sophical method,  unquestionably  enlarges  one's  horizon,  introducing  aeon- 
tent  derivable  in  no  other  way.  Critical  insight  and  scholarship  are  thus 
advanced  with  one  common  effort — two  items  which  can  well  be  promoted 
in  greater  measure  in  the  tuition  of  the  American  undergraduate.  In 
bringing  so  many  selections  from  original  treatises  before  the  student,  this 
series  lays  a  good  foundation  for  original  and  independent  research. 

Hobbes' s  thinking,  having  something  of  a  synthetical,  as  well  as  an  ana- 
lytical character,  and  occupying  a  formative  position  in  the  ethical  de- 
velopment which  is  largely  continued  in  the  writings  of  English  moralists, 
is  thus  doubly  beneficial  for  the  student.  The  editor  of  the  series  has 
wisely  headed  the  list  of  texts  with  Hobbes  for  another  reason,  viz.,  being 
' '  the  father  of  modern  systematic  psychology, ' '  and  the  first  champion  of 
a  psychological  doctrine  of  determinism,  his  speculations  on  the  varied 
problems  of  conduct  are  of  the  type  showing  the  determining  influence  of 
one's  psychological  analyses  upon  one's  ethics.  This  relation  needs  to  be 
emphasized  at  the  present  time,  and  an  excellent  opportunity  for  doing  so  is 
provided  in  the  usual  arrangement  in  our  college  curricula  which  introduces 
the  study  of  ethics  after  that  of  psychology.  Academicians,  however,  are 
more  often  traditional  than  reflective  ;  and  the  very  publication  of  this 
series  will  lead  teachers  of  ethics  to  answer,  at  least  in  a  negative  fashion, 
some  pressing  pedagogic  problems. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  present  the  ethical  and  political  speculations  of 
Hobbes  in  selections  from  his  writings,  as  a  text-book  for  college  classes  in 
ethics,  political  science,  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  In  his  excellent  in- 
troduction (pp.  1—43),  which  is  preceded  by  a  well-selected  and  conveniently 
arranged  bibliography  of  sixty-seven  titles  on  Hobbes,  Professor  Sneath 
follows  a  sketch  of  Hobbes' s  life  and  writings,  with  a  clever  exposition  of 
his  ethics  and  politics,  points  out  their  psychological  bases,  and  traces  their 
relations  to  contemporary  and  subsequent  thought. 

Emphasizing  the  psychological  roots  of  Hobbes' s  speculation,  the  editor 
severely  criticises  that  historic  interpretation  of  Hobbes  which  entertains 
the  view  that  ' '  he  simply  taught  a  positive,  institutional,  political  morality 
— a  morality  founded  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign."  He  maintains,  on  the 
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contrary,  "that  there  are  two  parts  to  the  ethical  philosophy  of  Hobbes. 
He  speaks  of  a  morality  founded  on  reason,  and  a  morality  founded  on  the 
will  of  the  sovereign."  While  there  are  'numerous'  statements  which 
"seem  to  furnish  some  grounds  for  the  interpretation  of  Hobbes  as  teach- 
ing merely  an  institutional  morality,  no  careful  student  of  his  ethical  phil- 
osophy can  fail  to  recognize  that  Hobbes  emphatically  taught  a  morality  of 
reason  which  is  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  a  political  morality  ' ' 
(pp.  30  f.).  "  The  relation  between  the  two  aspects  of  Hobbes's  ethical 
philosophy  is  not  an  artificial  one,  but  an  exceedingly  natural  one.  In 
fact,  there  is  really  only  one  kind  of  morality — the  morality  of  reason  ; 
and  the  political  morality,  founded  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  is,  in  the 
final  analysis,  merely  a  form  of  the  morality  of  reason  "  (p.  35).  The  in- 
troduction calls  attention  also  to  psychological  elements  in  the  structure  of 
Hobbes's  system,  such  as  his  being  subject  to  fear,  and  anxious  for  his 
personal  safety,  his  living  in  the  most  troublous  of  political  conditions,  and 
his  constant  observation  of  men  in  the  concrete.  Hobbes  first  introduced 
the  principle  of  mechanism — a  gift  from  his  age — to  the  new  field  of  con- 
duct, making  ethics  '  scientific, '  as  we  of  to-day  would  say. 

The  text  (pp.  45-377)  consists  of  extracts,  without  notes,  from  the  Levia- 
than, Part  I,  '  Of  Man,'  and  Part  II,  '  Of  Commonwealth;'  and  also  Part  II, 
Chapters  VI  and  VII,  from  De  Corpore  Politico,  based  on  the  English  edi- 
tion of  Hobbes's  works  by  Sir  Wm.  Molesworth.  The  volume  exhibits  a 
good  deal  of  careful  and  painstaking  work  ;  and  the  just  treatment  of 
Hobbes  will  commend  itself  to  every  historical  student  of  ethics. 

EDWARD  FRANKLIN  BUCHNER. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

Philosophical  Lectures  and  Remains  of  Richard  Lewis  Nettleship.  Edited 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  A.  C.  BRADLEY  and  G.  R.  BENSON.  In 
two  volumes.  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1897. — pp.  Ivi,  394  ;  vii,  364. 

Richard  Lewis  Nettleship  was  born  in  1 846,  and  was  fellow  and  tutor  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  from  1869  until  he  met  his  death  in  a  storm  while 
climbing  on  Mount  Blanc.  The  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us,  contain- 
ing Miscellaneous  Papers  and  Extracts  from  Letters  (pp.  3-108),  Lectures  on 
Logic  (pp.  1 1 1-234,  compiled  mainly  from  the  note-book  reports  of  Nettle- 
ship' s  students),  and  Plato's  Conception  of  Goodness  and  the  Good  (pp. 
237-394),  has  been  edited  and  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley,  now  Professor 
of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The  admirable  bio- 
raphical  sketch,  with  which  this  volume  opens  (pp.  xi-lvi),  is  also  the  work 
of  the  same  hand.  The  second  volume,  is  made  up  of  lectures  on  Plato's 
Republic,  and  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Benson,  mainly  from  notes  taken 
by  pupils  in  1887  and  1888.  Mr.  Benson  states  that  "a  large  part  of  the 
subject-matter  which  forms  the  contents  of  the  present  volume  was  also 
treated  by  Nettleship  in  his  essay  in  Hellenica,  entitled  '  The  Theory  of 
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Education  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,'  and  again  in  the  essay  on  'Plato's 
Conception  of  Goodness  and  the  Good.'  '  This  latter  essay,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  Volume  I,  was  written  as  a  chapter 
of  a  work  which  Nettleship  had  undertaken  to  write  on  Platonism,  for  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  as  a  companion  to  the  late 
Professor  Wallace' s  admirable  volume  on  '  Epicureanism, '  and  Professor 
Copes' s  '  Stoicism.' 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  Nettle- 
ship's  expositions  of  Greek  philosophy.  Those  who  have  read  the  essay 
in  Hellenica  already  referred  to,  know  something  of  his  ability  to  recreate 
sympathetically  the  conditions  of  the  Greek  world,  and  also  to  apply 
what  he  had  learned  from  Plato  to  the  educational  problems  of  the  present 
time.  Quite  apart  from  the  valuable  material  which  is  contained  in  these 
reports  of  Nettleship' s  lectures,  the  personality  which  is  revealed  in  the 
biography,  and  in  the  miscellaneous  papers  and  extracts  from  letters,  must 
be  an  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  £very  one  who  believes  in  '  the 
eternal  now, '  and  the  gospel  of  work.  ' '  In  all  things  that  which  called 
for  courage,  as  well  as  effort  and  skill, ' '  says  Mr.  Bradley,  ' '  appealed  to 
him  most.  One  may  even  say  that  in  Nettleship' s  experience  all  the  virtues 
tended  to  appear  in  the  form  of  courage,  just  as  to  another  they  may  all  ap- 
pear as  forms  of  unselfishness,  and  it  was  natural  to  him  to  think  of  most 
moral  weaknesses  as  kinds  of  fear"  (p.  xxxi).  "He  founded  no  school, 
and  perhaps  few  of  his  pupils  could  have  set  out  in  form  the  ideas  he  gave 
them  ;  but  he  taught  them  to  think,  and  to  believe  in  thinking,  and  some 
of  them  are  conscious  that  most  of  what  they  value  in  their  own  lives  de- 
rives from  him.  He  could  not  preach  to  them  ;  but  they  know  from  his 
silent  witness  that  the  only  sure  way  of  doing  good  to  others  is  to  try  to  be 
good  oneself.  How  can  they  remember  him  without  feeling,  as  he  felt, 
that  conceit  is  ridiculous,  cowardice  more  painful  than  any  pain,  selfishness 
treason  to  oneself ;  that  sloth  and  hardness  and  all  forms  of  evil  are  liter- 
ally a  dying  of  the  soul,  and  that  no  other  death  is  worth  a  thought  ?' ' 
(p.  liii). 

J.   E.   C. 

The  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  Personality  in  Modern  Philosophy. 

Part  I.     By  WILLIAM  H.  WALKER.     Ann  Arbor,   The  Inland  Press, 

1896. — pp.  80. 

This  work,  although  published  in  America,  was  written  in  Germany  as  a 
thesis  for  the  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Strassburg.  It  deals,  in  a  care- 
ful and  painstaking  way,  with  the  problem  of  personality  as  contained  in 
the  writings  of  the  more  prominent  thinkers  from  the  Renaissance  down  to 
Kant.  The  author  indicates  his  intention  of  treating,  in  a  second  part, 
the  later  developments  of  the  problem  in  the  systems  of  more  modern 
thinkers. 

As  a  result  of  his  studies,  Dr.  Walker  finds  that  the  history  of  modern 
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philosophy  shows  a  gradual  and  necessary  return  from  the  almost  exclusive 
interest  in  nature  with  which  the  period  opened  (Bruno,  Bacon),  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  and  worth  of  personality.  The  gradual  develop- 
ment and  deepening  of  the  concept  of  personality  is  traced  through  the 
empirical  and  rationalistic  schools.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  part  of 
this  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  Spinoza.  The  full  content 
and  significance  of  the  individual,  however,  is  first  recognized  in  Kant's 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason.  Kant  closes  one  epoch  and  begins  another. 
' '  With  Kant  it  may  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  personality,  as  it  exists  in 
the  individual  man,  is  complete"  (p.  78).  In  the  new  period,  however, 
the  problem  becomes  more  complex.  The  conception  is  reached  of  the 
personality  of  God  as  the  underlying  ground  of  the  world  and  of  man. 
Consequently  in  this  period  the  discussion  of  the  personality  of  man  and 
the  personality  of  God  go  hand  in  hand  (p.  79). 

J.   E.   C. 

Kritische  Grundlegung  der  Ethik   als  Positiver  Wissenschaft.     Von  DR. 

MED.  WILHELM  STERN.     Berlin,  Ferd.  Diimmler,  1897. — pp.  471. 

After  studying  a  number  of  the  great  historical  systems  of  ethics,  Dr. 
Stern  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  all  contain  fatal  errors  which  render 
them  practically  valueless.  He,  therefore,  addresses  himself,  with  com- 
mendable courage,  to  the  task  of  supplying  us  with  a  brand  new  theory  of 
his  own.  Its  distinguishing  characteristics,  he  informs  us,  are  that  it  is  built 
upon  the  bed  rock  of  scientifically  established  fact,  instead  of  the  quick- 
sands of  metaphysical  speculation  ;  that  it  is  worked  out  from  the  genetic 
point  of  view  ;  and,  finally,  that  it  leaves  a  place  for  animal  morality.  The 
moral  life,  we  are  told,  arises  out  of  the  struggle  between  conscious  and  un- 
conscious nature.  The  ceaseless  attacks  of  the  latter  develop  among  men 
and  animals  a  sense  of  fellowship,  such  as  we  find  in  a  people  battling  for 
freedom.  This  feeling  may  accrue  equally  well  to  the  benefit  of  those  at- 
tacked by  traitors  within  the  camp,  and  thus  morality  is  definable  as  the 
defense  of  the  interests  of  conscious  life,  undertaken  not  from  selfish  mo- 
tives, or  even,  in  the  last  analysis,  from  sympathy,  but  from  a  feeling  of 
the  unity  of  that  life  throughout  all  the  forms  in  which  it  is  manifest.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  Dr.  Stern  is  able  to  supply  us  with  nothing  that  will 
pass  muster  as  proof  of  the  propositions  he  lays  down.  His  zoological  psy- 
chology is  still  in  the  Uncle  Remus  stage,  so  that  his  stories  of  altruism 
among  beetles,  and  of  the  formation  of  animal  states  with  a  view  to  mutual 
protection,  leave  us  still  skeptical.  Moreover,  the  work  of  the  present 
generation  in  psychology  and  ethics  seems  scarcely  to  exist  for  him,  while 
his  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  moral  experience  is  far  removed  from 
what  we  may  legitimately  demand  of  the  specialist.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  author's  speculations  add  nothing  of 
value  to  the  store  of  ethical  knowledge. 

FRANK  CHAPMAN  SHARP. 
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Citizenship  and  Salvation,  or  Greek  and  Jew.  A  Study  in  the  Philosophy 
of  History.  By  ALFRED  H.  LLOYD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1897.— pp.  142. 

The  central  thought  of  this  essay  is  that  self-denial  is,  in  reality,  self- 
expression.  There  was  internal  contradiction,  self-denial,  in  the  individ- 
ualism of  Greece.  Bribery  and  sophistic  unbelief,  for  instance,  bore  un- 
conscious witness  to  a  higher  ideal.  This  came  to  the  birth  in  Socrates. 
And,  just  as  his  birth  was  a  self-expression  of  Greece,  so  his  death  was  his 
own  self-expression.  He  "  condemned  and  executed  himself  "  (p.  31),  and 
the  execution  was  just  (p.  32).  For,  as  his  birth  was  necessitated  by  his 
country's  substitution  of  means  for  ends,  so  his  death  was  required  through 
his  one-sided  loyalty  to  ends.  The  same  process  was  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale  when  Greece  submitted  to  Rome  ;  this  also  was  self-expression,  ' '  and 
the  real  agent  in  the  process  was  not  less  Socrates  as  surviving  in  the  life 
of  his  people  than  Rome  "  (p.  37).  Thus,  Rome  rebuked  her  own  individ- 
ualism first  by  giving  birth  to  Socrates,  and  then  by  executing  herself  as 
he  had  executed  himself.  In  a  parallel  manner,  philosophy  had  issued  in 
the  self-abnegation  of  scepticism. 

But  the  swallowing  up  of  the  individual  and  his  reason  testifies  to  a 
world-reason,  and  this  came  to  self-expression  in  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Rome  and  Judea  both  express  themselves  in  him.  His  death,  like  that  of 
Socrates,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  contradiction  within  himself. 
For,  as  his  people  looked  only  to  the  past,  he  looked  only  to  the  future, 
and  this  excess  of  idealism  killed  him.  His  death  only  intensified  the  for- 
malism of  the  Jews  ;  they  became  money-lenders  (eyes  always  on  the 
future)  and  bankers  (eyes  always  on  the  symbols  of  past  production). 
Upon  Rome  the  effect  of  the  crucifixion  was  disintegration — the  new  life 
bursting  the  mechanism. 

The  author  apparently  believes  that  modern  industrial  democracy  can  be 
so  organized  as  to  reconcile  the  ancient  opposition  of  individual  and  uni- 
versal. Through  division  of  labor,  the  individual  is  at  once  monarch  over 
his  special  function,  and  yet  a  servant  of  all — he  is  both  individual  and 
universal.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  rise  of  Christianized  democ- 
racy. Here  worship,  prayer,  sentiment,  and  creed  will  all  be  replaced  by 
practical  activity  in  the  application  of  science  to  life.  In  short,  "in  the 
course  of  history,  State  and  Church  are  again  one"  (p.  142). 

The  author  adopts  "  as  a  tool  for  use  in  the  interpretation  of  history,  the 
principle  of  the  identity,  or,  at  least,  of  the  symmetry,  of  opposites  "  (p.  68). 
By  the  'identity  of  opposites,'  is  doubtless  to  be  understood  the  Hegelian 
identity  of  contradictories,  which  makes  of  history  a  dialectical  process. 
But  by  '  symmetry  of  opposites,'  we  might  understand  a  jostling  of  oppos- 
ing forces,  action  and  reaction.  Which  is  here  intended,  the  author  does 
not  explicitly  say,  nor  does  anything  in  the  discussion  yield  an  unequivocal 
answer.  In  either  case,  however,  self-  denial  perse  is  a  purely  formal  prin- 
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ciple,  and  as  incapable  of  founding  any  historical  progress  as  an  equation 
of  mechanics  is  of  explaining  the  origin  of  species. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  point  of  view  gives  the  book  a  rather  mystical 
tone.  The  empirical  certainty  of  the  facts  seems  to  vary  inversely  as  the 
definiteness  of  the  theory.  Socrates  is  first  an  empirical  fact  needing  ex- 
planation ;  but  the  Socrates  of  the  theory,  or  at  least  his  self-hood,  was 
present  before  his  birth  and  after  his  death  (pp.  37  f.).  The  Christ  of  the 
theory  is  more  than  the  individual  character  of  history  (p.  59);  yet  he  died  at 
Jerusalem  (p.  67).  He  was  under  the  same  spell  of  contradiction  as  that 
which  bound  his  countrymen  (pp.  74 f.);  yet  he  is  the  world-reason,  the  re- 
vealed ideal  (p.  59).  This  part  of  history  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a 
transcendental  drama,  while  empirical  facts  become  merely  shimmering 
symbols  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  modern  life  is  examined,  the  fact 
stands  out,  and  the  theory  retires  toward  indefmiteness.  There  is  now  less 
about  the  contradiction  than  about  the  reconciliation  of  opposites,  and  cer- 
tainly no  commanding  interpretation  is  offered. 

But  this  semi-mystical,  semi-dialectical  tone  proves  to  be,  after  all, 
richly  suggestive.  The  author  has  a  veritable  genius  for  analogy.  The 
result  is  symbolism,  paradox,  and  occasional  obscurity,  but  in  the  main 
Rumination,  even  where  conviction  halts. 

GEORGE  A.  COE. 

Practical  Idealism.     By  WILLIAM  DEWITT  HYDE,  President  of  Bowdoin 

College.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London,  Macmillan  & 

Co.,  1897.— pp.  xi,  335. 

This  book  might  perhaps  be  entitled  ' '  The  Statement  and  Application  of 
Idealism."  The  author  sets  forth  in  a  simple  and  popular  fashion  the  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  idealism,  that  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  find  our- 
selves at  home  is  a  world  which  thought  has  built  up.  And  he  pauses  (es- 
pecially in  the  later  chapters  of  the  volume)  to  show  also  how  the  principles 
of  philosophical  idealism  can  be  applied  to  the  various  problems  of  modern 
life.  The  practical  aim  of  the  book,  the  author  informs  us,  ' '  precludes 
the  discussion  of  ultimate  metaphysical  problems,  and  confines  it  to  those 
concrete  aspects  of  philosophy  which  lie  closest  to  the  common  concerns 
of  men"  (p.  vi). 

The  work  falls  into  two  main  divisions,  dealing  respectively  with  '  The 
Natural  World,'  and  '  The  Spiritual  World. '  Under  the  former  heading,  we 
find  chapters  tracing  the  procedure  of  intelligence  in  constructing  the  va- 
rious worlds  of  sense-perception,  of  association,  of  science,  and  of  art. 
'  The  Spiritual  World '  includes  the  world  of  persons,  the  world  of  institu- 
tions, the  world  of  morality,  and  the  world  of  religion. 

President  Hyde's  discussions  are  throughout  vigorous  and  interesting. 
He  quotes  extensively  though  not  indiscriminately.  His  pages  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  practical  man  of  affairs,  rather  than  to  the  student  of  phil- 
soophy  who  '  sits  apart '  in  academic  seclusion.  But  the  author  discusses 
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practical  affairs — problems  of  education  and  religion,  as  well  as  questions 
connected  with  the  social  and  political /londitions  of  the  present  day — from 
a  philosophical  standpoint.  Indeed,  the  book  illustrates  the  close  and  liv- 
ing connection  which  exists  between  philosophy  and  the  most  concrete  and 
practical  matters  of  human  life.  The  following  quotation  may  be  regarded 
as  typical  of  the  more  practical  discussions  of  the  book  :  ' '  The  province 
of  the  school  is  to  show  the  child  that  the  same  reason  and  law  and  love 
that  animate  the  home  also  rule  the  universe.  Instead  of  being  a  foreign 
and  unexplored  country,  peopled  perchance  by  superstition  with  fantastic 
shapes  and  hostile  powers,  the  world  of  nature  and  humanity,  through  the 
interpretation  given  in  the  school,  becomes  familiar,  friendly,  homelike,  and 
endeared.  The  school  is  established  to  make  the  child  at  home  in  this 
large  world  of  men  and  things  ;  the  master  of  its  forces,  the  minister  of  its 
laws,  the  possessor  of  its  treasures,  the  sharer  of  its  joys"  (p.  176). 

J.   E.  C. 

Die  Philosophic  der  Geschichte  als  Sociologie.     Von  DR.    PAUL  BARTH, 
Privatdocenten   an    der  Universitat  zu  Leipzig.     Erster  Teil  :  Einleitung 
und  kritische  Uebersicht.     Leipzig,  O.  R.  Reisland,  1897. — pp.  xvi,  396. 
The  present  volume  is  only  the  introduction  to  a  comprehensive  work  in 
which  the  author  is  to  expound  the  philosophy  of  history  as  the  true  sub- 
ject-matter of  sociology.     It  is  a  vain  wish  (p.  iv)  that  the  work  will  not  be 
too  philosophical  for  historians,  nor  too  historical  for  philosophers.     The 
philosophical  predilections  of  the  author  are  but  too  evident,  and  the  stu- 
dent of  history  will  easily  discover  weak  points  in  the  argument.     This  in- 
troductory volume,  however,  may  be  considered  in  this  REVIEW  from  the 
philosophical  standpoint  alone. 

The  author's  conception  of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  very  briefly  stated 
in  §2.  As  the  philosophy  of  nature  (Naturphilosophie)  uses  the  results  of 
particular  sciences  to  form  more  general  conceptions,  e.  g.,  the  conception 
of  the  cell,  so  the  philosophy  of  history  seeks  to  bring  different  types  of 
societies  and  of  social  phenomena  under  more  general  conceptions.  In  this 
task,  it  certainly  coincides  with  the  descriptive  part  of  sociology,  and  the 
name  is  not  an  all  important  matter.  Even  when  the  author  uses  a  little 
broader  definition  of  his  theme,  and  seeks  a  general  scheme  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  race  (III,  ii),  although  he  is  on  more  doubtful  ground, 
nevertheless  his  purpose  and  his  method  are  not  new  to  sociology. 

In  brief,  the  purpose  of  the  present  volume — the  critical  introduction — is 
to  examine  the  different  sociological  systems,  and  the  different  standpoints 
for  the  study  of  history.  Sociologists,  we  are  told,  have  almost  entirely 
neglected  the  forms  of  man's  spiritual  (geistige)  activity  in  the  past.  His- 
tory, as  a  whole,  has  been  considered  from  different  standpoints  in  a  very 
one-sided  manner.  It  remains  for  the  author  to  unite  the  results  which 
have  been  reached  by  workers  in  both  directions  into  a  more  comprehensive 
system.  This  system  is  very  briefly  outlined  in  the  last  fifteen  pages  of  the 
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volume,  and  the  outlook  which  it  suggests  is  not  wholly  encouraging.  It 
would  be  most  unfair  to  judge  the  author  by  this  bare  outline  ;  but  I  may 
remark  that  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  character  of  primitive  society  and 
for  its  earlier  development,  seem  to  be  based  more  on  the  general  ideas  of 
the  author  than  on  a  careful  study  of  the  historical  data  at  command. 
Whether  Dr.  Earth  will  really  avoid  the  danger  of  making  history  fit  his 
philosophy,  can  be  determined  only  when  the  full  discussion  is  before  us. 

The  treatment  of  sociological  systems  and  '  theories '  of  history,  how- 
ever, deserves  a  word  of  comment  now.  A  history  of  sociological  'at- 
tempts '  would  be  of  great  value  in  showing  both  what  had,  and  what  had 
not,  been  accomplished.  To  attain  this  end  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  it 
should  either  be  comprehensive  and  conclude  by  summing  up  carefully  the 
treatment  of  each  author,  or  else  the  material  should  be  very  carefully  di- 
gested and  presented  only  in  the  outline  of  the  critic.  Instead  of  either 
method,  Dr.  Barth  gives  the  contents  of  one  book  after  another  by  a  method 
of  rapid  restatement  which  is  quite  unsatisfactory  for  those  who  are  not  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  book  in  question.  The  author  is  quite  at  home  in 
his  treatment  of  these  earlier  systems,  so  that  the  fault,  if  such  it  be,  is  en- 
tirely one  of  method.  I  may  mention  the  outline  of  Mackenzie's  Intro- 
duction to  Social  Philosophy  as  perhaps  the  most  successful.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  author  transcends  the  limitations  of  his  method  ;  but  the  section 
on  Comte,  or  on  De  Greef,  or  on  Schaeffle  will  hardly  be  adapted,  I  fear, 
to  the  wants  either  of  the  beginner,  or  of  the  more  advanced  student.  The 
amount  of  criticism  added  to  the  exposition  varies  greatly  ;  but  in  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  author  speaks  of  his  predecessors  (Morgan  and 
Comte  excepted)  with  but  little  respect.  The  wide  range  of  his  reading  is 
evident  in  the  list  of  American  authors  whose  works  are  discussed,  and 
discussed  appreciatively.  Some  French  writers,  e.  g.t  Tarde,  are  dealt 
with  in  a  less  satisfactory  manner. 

Students  of  the  philosophy  of  history  will  look  forward  with  much  inter- 
est to  the  completion  of  this  work,  by  an  author  who  takes  up  the  cudgels 
in  behalf  of  this  now  neglected  branch  of  study. 

ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Empirische  Psychologic  nach  naturwissenschaftlicher  Methode.     Von   M. 
W.   DROBISCH.     2te  Aufl.    Hamburg  u.    Leipzig,    L.   Voss,    1898. — pp. 

xvi,  355- 

Psychologists  of  every  school  will  welcome  this  reprint  of  Drobisch'  s  Em- 
pirical Psychology.  Four  of  Herbart's  disciples  made  noteworthy  con- 
tributions to  the  science  :  Drobisch,  Waitz,  Volkmann,  and  Steinthal. 
Waitz's  Lehrbuch,  published  in  1849,  has  not  been  reissued  ;  Steinthal' s 
Einleitung,  pt.  i.,  reached  a  second  edition  in  1881  ;  Volkmann '  s  Lehrbuch, 
the  fullest  of  the  Herbartian  psychologies,  is  to-day  a  standard  work,  in  its 
fourth  edition.  Drobisch' s  little  volume,  long  since  out  of  print,  has  always 
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been  eagerly  sought  by  psychologists.  It  has  a  positive  value,  apart  from 
its  historical  importance  as  a  connecting  link  between  Herbart  and  Lipps's 
Grundtatsachen. 

The  present  issue  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  reprint  of  that  of  1842. 
The  MS.  notes  made  by  the  author  in  the  margin  of  his  own  copy  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  text.  They  are,  however,  few  and  unimportant  ; 
a  hasty  comparison  shows  additions  only  on  pp.  7,  158,  and  165.  Doubt- 
less there  are  others  ;  but  they  are  not  large.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  new 
setting  of  the  type  has  changed  the  appearance  of  the  pages,  even  where 
the  contents  remain  precisely  the  same. 

E.  B.  T. 

The  Development  of  the  Child.     By  NATHAN  OPPENHEIM.     New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1898. — pp.  296. 

Dr.  Oppenheim's  book  is  a  plea  for  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  physical 
and  mental  limitations  of  childhood.  The  author  finds  his  text  in  the  un- 
stable structure  and  peculiar  functions  of  the  child.  "So  long  as  one 
recognizes, ' '  he  says,  ' '  that  the  child  is  absolutely  different  from  the 
adult,  not  only  in  size,  but  also  in  every  element  which  goes  to  make  up 
the  final  state  of  maturity,  one  is  more  apt  to  get  a  true  method  of  develop- 
ment, which  must  gradually  bear  the  results  of  a  higher  evolution.  .  .  . 
The  world  has  a  wrong  idea  of  its  children.  It  looks  upon  them  as  adults, 
but  slightly  different,  in  the  details  of  small  size,  deficient  strength,  little  ex- 
perience, from  grown  men  and  women. ' '  This  false  notion  leads  to  a  vicious 
system  of  care  and  education.  In  two  chapters  on  the  comparative  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  the  author  arrays  a  host  of  facts  on  somatic  peculiarities. 
"Asa  matter  of  fact,"  he  concludes,  "it  would  be  hard  to  find  many 
salient  facts  beyond  the  most  fundamental  laws,  in  which  the  infant  and 
adult  exactly  resemble  each  other. ' '  And  more  than  this  he  asserts  ' '  that 
an  infant's  development  is  not  a  rigidly  immovable  process,  that  it  pro- 
gresses slowly  and  irregularly,  and  that  during  its  course  the  child  is  in  so 
unstable  a  condition  that  no  strain  should  be  put  upon  his  faculties." 
From  the  survey  of  these  facts,  the  author  concludes  that  the  child' s  nutri- 
tion is  of  the  most  vital  importance.  By  nutrition  he  means  "  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  which  affect  tissue  change."  Heredity  has  been  too 
much  emphasized.  Better  call  it  '  predisposition'  in  human  descent. 
Moreover,  antenatal  and  postnatal  influences,  we  are  told,  are  often  mis- 
taken for  hereditary  traits.  As  the  body,  so  the  mind.  Healthful  mental 
development  is  not  possible  where  the  appropriate  physical  substratum  has 
not  been  laid. 

In  chapters  on  "  The  Place  of  the  Primary  School,"  "  The  Place  of 
Religion,"  "Value  of  the  Child  as  a  Witness,"  "Development  of  the 
Child-Criminal, "  "  The  Genius  and  the  Defective, "  "  Institutional  Life' ' 
and  "  The  Profession  of  Maternity,"  Dr.  Oppenheim  gives  a  critique  of 
present  methods  of  public  and  private  care  and  instruction  of  the  young, 
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and  concludes  that  the  great  mistake  has  been  in  asking  too  much  and 
giving  too  little.  He  will  hardly  be  disputed  when  he  asserts  that  there 
can  be  no  substitute  for  a  knowledge  of  pertinent  biological  facts  where 
theories  on  child  culture  go  astray.  One  regrets  that  the  author  does  not 
always  discriminate  between  the  unwholesome  possibilities  of  a  method,  and 
the  method  as  actually  used  with  discretion.  One  hesitates  to  follow  him 
the  whole  length  of  his  unstinted  condemnation  of  present  methods  of 
kindergarten  teaching,  institutional  training,  and  religious  instruction,  al- 
though one  feels  that  the  criticism  is  in  the  right  direction  ;  this,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  advent  of  more  intelligent  teachers  and  guardians  tempts 
one  to  soften  a  hasty  judgment  on  present  methods. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  subject  is  approached  from  the  right  direction. 
There  is  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  needs  and  capacities  of  child- 
hood without  the  dangerous  claim  of  sentiment  which  too  frequently  obscures 
judgment.  One  must  commend  most  of  all  the  sane  determination  to  make 
theory  and  tradition  wait  upon  biological  knowledge.  In  face  of  the  mass 
of  literature  on  the  subject,  it  is  much,  but  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
book  fills  a  real  need.  L  M  BENTLEy> 

Neuroses  et  idees  fixes.  L  Etudes  experimentales  sur  les  troubles  de  la  vol- 
onte,  de  r  attention,  de  la  memoire  ;  sur  les  emotions,  les  idees  obsedantes 
et  leur  traitement.  DR.  PIERRE  JANET.  Travaux  du  laboratoire  de 
psychologic  de  la  clinique  a  la  Salpetriere,  premiere  serie.  Paris,  F. 
Alcan,  1898. — pp.  iv,  492. 

This  volume  contains  thirteen  essays  and  reports  of  cases  from  the  pen 
of  the  distinguished  author  of  L  automatisme  psycho  logique.  All  of  them 
have  already  appeared  in  periodicals  ;  but  some  were  practically  inacces- 
sible to  the  American  reader,  and  many  have  now  undergone  revision  and 
correction.  Psychologists  and  medical  men  alike  will  be  grateful  to  Dr. 
Janet  for  the  matter  and  form  of  his  communications.  The  titles  of  the 
papers  are  as  follows  :  a  case  of  aboulia  and  imperative  ideas  ;  the  meas- 
urement of  attention,  and  the  graphic  method  in  reaction  work  ;  continued 
amnesia  ;  the  history  of  an  imperative  idea  ;  imperative  ideas  of  hysterical 
form  ;  a  case  of  allochiria  ;  a  case  of  hysterical  hemianopsia  ;  contractures, 
paralyses,  and  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  in  hysterical  patients  ; 
insomnia  due  to  a  subconscious  imperative  idea  ;  a  case  of  possession  and 
exorcism  in  modern  times  ;  divination  by  mirrors  and  subconscious  halluci- 
nations ;  somnambulistic  influence  and  the  need  of  direction  ;  a  surgical 
operation  during  artificial  somnambulism.  The  doctrines  of  mental  dis- 
sociation and  mental  synthesis  are  prominent  throughout. 

A  second  volume  of  similar  studies,  written  in  collaboration  with  Profes- 
sor Raymond,  is  promised  shortly.  It  would  thus  appear  that  these 
Travaux  from  the  Salpetriere  laboratory  are  to  be  the  pathological  counter- 
part of  the  Annee  published  by  the  professors  of  the  Sorbonne. 

E.  B.  T. 
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Mental  Imagery.     WILFRID  LAY,  A.B.     Monograph  Supplement  to  Psych. 

Rev.,  II,  3.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1898. — pp.  59. 

The  writer  includes  under  mental  imagery  ' '  all  the  mental  representa- 
tions that  are  .  .  .  the  reflection  or  '  echo'  of  the  world  of  sensations" — 
the  latter  covering  "  '  internal '  sensations  and  the  sensational  elements  of 
pleasure  and  pain."  Again  he  defines  it  as  "the  content  of  our  mind 
when  we  have  no  sensation,  but  yet  are  not  asleep."  Two  possible 
methods  of  studying  mental  imagery  are  proposed,  an  '  objective'  and  a 
'  subjective.'  The  former  includes  questionnaires,  after  Galton's  plan,  and 
the  record  of  imagery  called  forth  by  passages  from  various  authors.  This 
method  is  found  faulty  and  inexact,  and  the  author  falls  back  on  introspec- 
tive analysis.  He  notes  his  own  imagery  and  sets  down  the  class  to  which 
each  passing  phase  belongs,  making  fifty  successive  records  at  a  sitting. 
In  2,500  records  he  finds  instances  that  fall  under  nine  different  rubrics, 
viz.,  visual,  auditory,  tactile,  gustatory,  olfactory,  thermal,  motor,  organic, 
and  emotional.  The  most  frequent  are  visual  images,  57  per  cent.,  and 
auditory,  29  per  cent.  Word  images,  the  writer  believes,  are  primarily, 
perhaps  always,  auditory.  He  makes  the  noteworthy  remark  that  little 
careful  work  has  been  done  in  the  classification,  by  sense  elements,  of 
mental  images. 

Mr.  Lay  separates  mental  imagery  from  imagination  and  memory  images. 
The  justice  of  this  may  well  be  questioned.  If  mental  imagery  includes 
everything  not  sensation,  it  certainly  includes  memory  and  imagination  ; 
while  its  definition  as  "the  reflection  or  echo  of  the  world  of  sensations" 
surely  covers  all  the  representative  processes,  if  not  the  '  creative'  imag- 
ination. In  fact,  if  one  subtracts  from  the  cognitive  side  of  mind,  imme- 
diate presentation,  memorial  imagery,  and  imagination,  the  residue  seems 
too  insignificant  to  dignify  by  the  name  '  mental  imagery. '  The  writer' s 
criterion  for  the  memory  image,  i.  e.,  the  presence  of  an  objective  stimulus, 
is  certainly  inaccurate,  since  memory  may  perfectly  well  be  stirred  by  a  cen- 
tral excitant.  Again,  in  the  spheres  of  feeling  and  emotion  the  writer  pre- 
sents no  evidence  of  real  representative  processes  or  '  echoes'  which  could 
be  called  imagery  in  his  sense.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  careful  introspec- 
tion and  analysis  in  the  monograph,  and  the  classification  of  mental  imagery, 
if  4taken  as  expressive  of  the  relation  of  representative  processes  to  sensa- 
tion, is  a  serviceable  one. 

I.  M.  BENTLEY. 

Die  psychologische  Grundanschauung  Scho^enhauers.  Eine  kritische  Un- 
tersuchung  von  Dr.  MAX  JOSEPH.  Berlin,  Mayer  und  Miiller,  1897. — 
pp.  176. 

This  is  a  very  timely  study  of  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of  the  will  in  view 
of  the  important  place  that  the  noumenal  will  has  assumed  in  the  systems 
of  many  recent  psychologists.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  give  a  full  state- 
ment of  Schopenhauer's  position,  and  to  bring  it  into  connection  with 
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more  recent  psychological  theory.  Schopenhauer's  system  of  psychology 
makes  the  will  at  once  unconscious  and  the  determining  element  in  con- 
sciousness. Everything  else  depends  upon  the  will.  Pleasure  is  but  satis- 
fied desire  ;  pain,  desire  unsatisfied.  In  every  idea,  too,  there  is  the  active 
element  of  attention.  Every  feeling  of  activity  is  an  indication  for  con- 
sciousness that  will  is  present,  and  since  very  often  the  same  intellectual  re- 
sult is  accomplished  when  no  feeling  of  activity  is  present,  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  the  feeling  comes  with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  active  ele- 
ment inherent  in  every  conscious  process.  The  will  is  not  affected  in  any 
way  by  the  intellect.  Dr.  Joseph  will  not  even  allow  Schopenhauer's  two 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  that  an  over-developed  intellect  weakens  the  will, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  fully  developed  intellect  will  be  able  to 
destroy  the  will  and  gain  unconsciousness.  In  both  of  these  cases,  we  are 
dealing  with  will,  but  in  the  one  case  the  fundamental  will  uses  part  of  its 
force  in  controlling  ideas,  in  the  other  the  secondary  impulses  of  the  will 
gain  the  upper  hand  against  the  primary  impulse.  And,  even  though  we 
must  admit,  against  Schopenhauer,  that  character  changes  with  increasing 
knowledge,  this  proves  only  that  the  intellect  is  the  tool  of  the  will  and 
serves  as  a  lantern  to  direct  along  the  right  path.  The  absolute  primacy  of 
the  will  is  shown  (i)  by  the  fact  that  we  must  have  a  unitary  process  to  ac- 
count for  the  unity  of  mind,  and  this  we  find  in  the  will  alone.  Moreover,  (2) 
attention  is  conditio  sine  qtta  non  of  consciousness  ;  and  (3)  will  is  present  in 
spontaneous  movements  where  there  is  no  idea,  and  in  development  pre- 
cedes idea.  So  far  our  expositor  agrees  with  his  author,  but  he  cannot  ac- 
cept the  statement  that  the  will  becomes  conscious  in  idea  and  feeling. 
The  will  is  rather  a  thing  in  itself,  always  unconscious,  but  gives  rise 
to  phenomena — feelings  and  ideas — when  checked  in  any  way.  Thus 
Dr.  Joseph  shows  that  the  details  of  modern  psychology  can  be  read  into 
the  general  principles  of  Schopenhauer's  system,  and  that  the  result  is  not 
very  far  removed  from  the  position  of  Wundt,  or  of  several  other  recent 
psychologists.  One  wonders,  however,  whether  an  analysis,  as  close  as  that 
which  is  accepted  in  the  proof  that  the  will  is  unconscious,  would  not  also 
show  that  many  of  the  proofs  for  the  primacy  of  the  will  were  superficial 
and  based  upon  distinctions  that  were  illusory. 

W.  B.  PILLSBURY. 
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Psychology  of  the  Slavs,  (s)  651. 
Child,   The   Morality  of  the,  (s)  542; 

The  Development  of  the,  (b)  668. 
Christianity  and  Idealism,  (r)  532. 
Citizenship  and  Salvation,  or  Greek  and 

Jew,  (b)  664. 
Classification  of  the  Sciences,  Essay  upon 

the,  (r)  639. 

Collectivism, The  Ethical  Basis  of,(s)  318. 
Commission  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of 

Sciences,  (n)  448. 
Comte,  Some  of  the  Leading  Ideas  of  his 

Positivism,  (s)  208 ;  The  Mental  Con- 
dition of,  (s)  545. 
Concentration,  The  Nature  of  Attention 

and  Mental,  (s)  315,  (s)  543. 
Concept,  Of  the  Good,  (a)  505  ;  The,  of 

Sensation   from   the  'Empiric- critical' 

Standpoint,  (s)  539. 
Conception,    of    God,    (r)    307  ;    Upon 

Helmholtz's,  of  Experience,   (b)  326  ; 

Of  God,  The  Real  Issue  in  the,  (d)  518. 
Consciousness,  The,  of  the  Transcendent, 

(s)  428  ;  The,  of  Becoming,  (s)  429. 
Construction,    Studies    in    Philosophical 

Criticism  and,  (b)  438. 
Contingency,    Aristotle's    Conception    of 

Necessity  and,  (a)  249. 
Contradiction,    Aristotle's    Principle   of, 

(a)  116. 

Creation,    The    Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  on  the  Possibility  of  a  Time- 
less, (b)  217. 
Critical,  Philosophy,  The  Genesis  of  the, 

(a)  I,  (a)  135,  (a)  225  ;  Philosophy  of 
Kant,  The  Principle   of  Teleology  in 
the,  (b)  436 ;  Foundation  of  Ethics  as 
Positive  Science,  (b)  663. 

Criticism,  Religion  and,  (b)   21 6  ;  And 
Construction,  Studies  in  Philosophical, 

(b)  438. 

D 

Datum  of  Science,  Sensation   and   the, 

(a)  485- 

Demonstration,  Philosophical,  (s)  198. 
Descartes,  Essay  on  his    ^Esthetics,    (b) 

548  ;  The  Regulae  of,  (s)  655. 


Design,  In  Nature,  (d)  286;  Psychology 
and  the  Argument  from,  (a)  604. 

Development,  The  Motive  Forces  in 
Kant's  Philosophical,  (s)  97  ;  Social 
and  Ethical  Interpretations  in  Mental, 
(r)  398,  (d)  621,  (d)  629;  The,  of 
the  Child,  (b)  668. 

Dialogues  of  Plato,  (b)  106. 

Didactic  Poem,  Parmenides' s,   (b)  442. 

Dispositions,  Contributions  to  the  'Psy- 
chology of  Special,  (s)  91. 

Distinction,  The,  between  the  Grammat- 
ical, Logical,  and  Psychological  Sub- 
ject and  Predicate,  (s)  199. 

Divine  Reason  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysic, 
(a)  341. 

Duty,  Psychological  Analysis  of  the  Idea 
of,  (s)  201. 

Dying,  The  Mental  State  of  the,  (s) 
540. 


Education,  The  Bearings  of  Philosophy 
on,  (s)  544  ;  The  Psychologic  Founda- 
tions of,  (b)  557. 

Elements,  The,  of  National  Character, 
(s)  317  ;  Of  General  Philosophy,  (b) 
440. 

Emotional  Life,  The  Influence  of  the, 
upon  the  Heart,  Respiration,  and 
Capillary  Circulation,  (s)  315. 

Emotions,  Primary,  (d)  294,  (d)  298  ; 
The  Psychology  of  the,  (b)  332  ;  Ab- 
stract, (s)  316. 

Empirical,  The,  Theory  of  Causation,  (a) 

43- 

Empiric- Critical  Standpoint,  The  Con- 
cept of  Sensation  from  the,  (s)  539. 

Empiriocriticism,  Richard  Avenarius  and 
his  General  Theory  of  Knowledge,  (s) 
322 ;  A  Reply  to  W.  Wundt's  Es- 
say on  Naive  and  Critical  Realism, 
(s)  649. 

Epistemological,  Applications,  The  Psy- 
chology of  Temperament  and  its,  (a) 
162;  Elements  from  the  Religious 
Philosophy  of  Thiele,  (s)  429. 

Epistemology,  And  Physical  Science,  (a) 
374;  And  Mental  States,  (d)  394,  (d) 
(396)  ;  And  Experience,  (a)  466. 
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Error,  Aristotle's  Conception  of  Truth 
and,  (a)  258. 

Ethical,  The,  Interpretation  of  Fixity  of 
Character,  (s)  202  ;  The,  Significance 
of  the  Idea  of  Immortality,  (s)  203; 
The,  Basis  of  Collectivism,  (s)  318; 
Social  and,  Interpretations  in  Mental 
Development,  (r)  398,  (d)  621,  (d) 
629  ;  The,  Motive,  (s)  425  ;  Principles, 
A  Study  of,  (b)  550. 

Ethics,  Rousseau's  Influence  upon  the 
Definitive  Form  of  the  Kantian,  (s) 
208;  Wundt's,  (r)  300;  Problems  ol 
Esthetics  and,  (b)  325;  Evolution 
and,  (s)  423  ;  Rationalism  and  Rigor- 
ism in  Kant's,  (s)  431  ;  Aristotle's,  for 
English  Readers,  (b)  441 ;  The,  of 
Hobbes  as  Contained  in  Selections  from 
his  Works,  (b)  660  ;  Critical  Founda- 
tion of,  as  Positive  Science,  (b)  663. 

Evaluation,  The,  of  Life,  (a)  382. 

Evolution,  The,  of  the  Idea  of  God,  (b) 
210;  Of  General  Ideas,  (r)  304;  And 
Ethics,  (s)  423  ;  The  Modern,  of  Nat- 
ural Right,  (s)  426;  And  Theology, 

(8)654. 
Excluded  Middle,  Aristotle's  Principle  of, 

(a)  128. 

Experience,  A  Chapter  of  Prolegomena, 

(b)  104;    Upon  Helmholtz's  Concep- 
tion of,   (b)  326  ;  Epistemology  and, 
(a)  466  ;  Philosophy  and  the  Activity, 
(s)  538. 


Fallacies  of  Perception,  A  Study  of  the, 
(b)  219. 

Feeling,  On  the  Theory  of,  (b)  333. 

Fellowship,  Croom  Robertson,  (n)  224. 

Finite  Reality,  Aristotle's  First  Principles 
of,  (a)  248. 

Forces,  The  Motive,  in  Kant's  Philo- 
sophical Development,  (s)  97. 

Foundations,  Psychologic,  of  Education, 

(b)  557- 

Fraser  and  his  Relation  to  Scottish  Phil- 
osophy, (a) 581. 

Freedom,  The  Philosophies  of,  (s)  94; 
The  Soul  and,  (s)  95  ;  Kant's  Notion 
of,  (s)  652. 


Fundamental   Characteristics  of  Reality 

for  Aristotle,  (a)  261. 
Future,   The  Non-  Religion  of  the,    (r) 

185. 

o 

General  Ideas,  Evolution  of,  (r)  304. 
Genesis  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  (a) 

I,  (a)  135,  (*)  225. 
Geometric  Reasoning  and  the  Syllogism, 

(s)  200. 
Geometry,    The   Relation  of  Greek,   to 

Scientific  Progress,  (s)  205. 
Goal,  The,  of  Knowledge,  (s)  204. 
God,  The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of,  (b) 

210  ;  The  Conception  of,  (r)  307  ;  The 

Real  Issue  in  the  Conception  of,   (d) 

518. 

Good,  The  Concept  of  the,  (a)  505. 
Grammatical,  Upon  the  Distinction  be- 

tween the,  Logical,  and  Psychological 

Subject  and  Predicate,  (s)  199. 
Greece,The  First  Philosophers  of,  (b)  554. 


Hallucinations  and  Illusions,  (b)  219. 

Hegel,  His  Theory  of  Punishment,  (a) 
62  ;  His  Treatment  of  the  Categories 
of  the  Subjective  Notion,  (s)  320; 
His  Theory  of  the  Political  Organism, 
(s)  321  ;  The  Secret  of,  (b)  553. 

Helmholtz,  His  Conception  of  Experi- 
ence, (b)  326. 

History,  Studies  in  the,  ©f  Philosophy, 
(r)  191  ;  Some  Presuppositions  for  a, 
of  Moral  Progress  in  the  First  Three 
Centuries,  A.  D.,  (s)  432;  Of  Ideal- 
ism, (r)  523  ;  Of  Materialism,  Con- 
tributions to  the,  (r)  631  ;  The  Philos- 
ophy of,  as  Sociology,  (b)  666. 

Hobbes,  The  Ethics  of,  as  Contained  in 
Selections  from  His  Works,  (b)  660. 

Hume,  His  Moral  Philosophy,  (a)  568. 

Hutcheson,  His  Moral  Philosophy,  (a) 
562. 

I 

Idea,  Of  Duty,  Psychological  Analysis  of 
the,,  (s)  201;  Of  Immortality,  The 
Ethical  Significance  of  the,  (s)  203  ; 
Of  God,  The  Evolution  of  the,  (b)  210. 
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Idealism,  Logical,  (s)  428;  History  of, 
(r)  523 ;  Christianity  and,  (r)  532; 
Practical,  (b)  655. 

Ideas,  Evolution  of  General,  (r)  304; 
Nervous  Temperaments  and  Fixed,  (b) 
669. 

Illusions,  ^Esthetics  of  Form  and  Geo- 
metrical-Optical, (b)  217;  Hallucina- 
tions and,  (b)  219;  A  Contribution  to 
the  Study  of,  (s)  541. 

Imagery,  Mental,  (b)  670. 

Images,  Sensory  and  Motor,  (s)  90. 

Immortality,  The  Ethical  Significance  of 
the  Idea  of,  (s)  203. 

Impersonal,  The,  Judgment,  (b)  438. 

Incontinence,  Aristotle's  Theory  of,  (s) 
92. 

Infinite,  Philosophy  and  Mathematics : 
the  New,  (s)  537. 

Invention,  The  Psychology  of,  (s)  542  ; 
(s)  650. 

Introduction  to  Philosophy,  (b)  331. 

Introductory  Logic,  An,  (r)  642. 


Judgment,  The   Impersonal,    (b)    438  ; 

Modern  Theories  of,  (a)  583. 
Judgments,  An  Objective  Study  of  Some 

Moral,     (s)    424;    On    the    Size    of 

Familiar  Objects,  (s)  540. 


Kant,  The  Genesis  of  the  Critical  Philos- 
ophy of,  (a)  I,  (a)  135,  (a)  225  ;  The 
Motive  Forces  in  his  Philosophical  De  • 
velopment  and  the  Two  Poles  of  his 
System,  (s)  97  ;  Rousseau's  Influence 
upon  the  Definitive  Form  of  the 
Ethics  of,  (s)  208;  His  Theory  of 
Logical  Principles,  (s)  209;  His 
Doctrine  of  Time  and  Space,  (s) 
320  ;  Rationalism  and  Rigorism  in 
the  Ethics  of,  (s)  431  ;  The  Principle 
of  Teleology  in  the  Critical  Philosophy 
of,  (b)  436  ;  His  Theory  of  Judg- 
ment, (a)  593  ;  His  Doctrine  of  Free- 
dom, (s)  652;  Time  and  Space  ;  Hints 
Given  by  Swedenborg  to,  (s)  654; 
As  a  Natural  Philosopher,  (s)  657. 

Knowledge,   The   Theory  of,    (r)    77  ; 


The  Stages  of,  (s)  92;  Theory  of 
Thought  and,  (r)  181  ;  The  Goal  of, 
(s)  204;  Richard  Avenarius  and  his 
General  Theory  of,  (s)  322  ;  And  Be- 
lief, (s)  429. 


Lamarckian,  Neo-,  Theories,  (s)  203. 

Language  Statistics,  (s)  659. 

Law  and  Reponsibility,  (a)  276. 

Lequier,  Jules,  An  Unknown  Philoso- 
pher, (s)  537. 

Life,  Influence  of  the  Emotional,  upon 
the  Heart,  Respiration,  and  Capillary 
Circulation,  (s)  315  ;  The  Evaluation 
of,  (a)  382  ;  Psychology  and  the  Real, 
(s)  419. 

Locke,  His  Theory  of  Judgment,  (a) 
585. 

Logic,  The  Negative  in,  (s)  197  ;  An 
Introductory,  (r)  642. 

Logical,  The,  Genesis  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy,  (a)  I  ;  The  Distinction 
between  the  Grammatical,  and  Psycho- 
logical Subject  and  Predicate,  (s)  199  ; 
Principles,  On  Kant's  Theory  of,  (s) 
209  ;  Idealism,  (s)  428  ;  On  the,  Sub- 
ject of  the  Proposition,  (s)  540. 

Lotze,  His  Conception  of  Science,  (s)  96; 
His  Theory  of  Judgment,  (a)  595. 

Lyceum,  Lectures  in  the,  (b)  441. 

M 

Mach,  Ernst,  On  his  Philosophical  Views, 

(s)  321,  (s)  656. 
Mandeville,     His     Place     in      English 

Thought,  (s)  432. 
Materialism,  Contributions  to  the  History 

of,  (r)  631. 
Mathematical  Quantity,  The  Notion  of, 

(s)  196. 
Mathematics,  Philosophy  and  :  the  New 

Infinite,  (s)  537. 
Measurement,  The  Doctrine  of  Collective, 

(b)  444. 
Melanchthon    as   Philosopher,   (s)  206, 

(s)  3I9- 

Mental,  Concentration,  The  Nature  of 
Attention  and,  (s)  315,  (s)  543; 
States,  Epistemology  and,  (d)  394, 
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(d)  396 ;  Development,  Social  and 
Ethical  Interpretations  in,  (r)  398, 
(d)  621,  (d)  629;  The,  Condition  of 
the  Dying,  (s)  540;  The,  Condition  of 
Auguste  Comte,  (s)  545  ;  Imagery, 
(b)  670. 

Metaphysic,  The  Idea  of  Aristotle's,  (a) 
23  ;  The,  of  Aristotle,  (a)  23,  (a)  113, 
(a)  248,  (a)  337. 

Method,  A  Contribution  Towards  an  Im- 
provement in  Psychological,  (s)  313, 
(s)  422;  Empirical  Psychology  ac- 
cording to  Natural  Scientific,  (b) 
667. 

Middle,  Aristotle's  Principle  of  Ex- 
cluded, (a)  128. 

Monism,  Pluralism  and,  (a)  355. 

Moral,  Self,  Psychology  of  the,  (b)  213  ; 
Judgments,  An  Objective  Study  of 
Some,  (s)  424 ;  Self-Realizaion  as  at 
Working,  Principle,  (s)  427  ;  Progress 
in  the  First  Three  Centuries,  A.  D., 
Some  Presuppositions  for  a  History  of, 
(s)  432;  Philosophy,  Scottish,  (a) 
56l. 

Moralists,  British,  (r)  82. 

Morality,  Nature  and,  (b)  105  ;  The,  of 
the  Child,  (s)  542 ;  Sidgwick  and 
Schopenhauer  on  the  Foundations  of, 

(s)  544- 

Morals,  Society  and,  (b)  555. 
Motive,  The  Ethical,  (s)  425. 
Motor,  Sensory  and,  Images,  (s)  90. 

N 

National   Character,   The    Elements   of, 

(s)  317. 

Natural,  Right,  The  Modern  Evolution 
of,  (s)  426;  Selection  in  Species-For- 
mation, On  Orthogenesis  and  the 
Importance  of,  (b)  445 ;  Scientific 
Method,  Empirical  Psychology  ac- 
cording to,  (b)  667. 

Nature,  And  Morality,  (b)  105 ;  The 
Essential,  of  Religion,  (s)  204;  Pur- 
pose in,  (d)  286. 

Necessity  and  Contingency,  Aristotle's 
Conception  of,  (a)  249. 

Negative,  The,  in  Logic,  (s)  197. 

Neo-Lamarckian  Theories,  (s)  203. 


Nettleship,  Philosophical  Lectures  and 
Remains  of  Richard  Lewis,  (b)  661. 

Notion,  The  Mathematical,  of  Quantity, 
(s)  196;  Hegel's  Treatment  of  the 
Categories  of  the  Subjective,  (s)  320. 

Number  and  Quantity,  On  the  Relation 
of,  (s)  195. 

o 

Objective,  An,  Study  of  Some  Moral 
Judgments,  (s)  424. 

Objects,  Some  Judgments  on  the  Size  of 
Familiar,  (s)  540. 

Ontology,  Investigations  into  the  Phenom- 
enology and,  of  the  Human  Spirit,  (b) 
103. 

Opposition,  Universal,  (b)  99. 

Organism,  Hegel's  Theory  of  the  Polit- 
ical, (s)  321. 

Orthogenesis,  On,  and  the  Importance  of 
Natural  Selection  in  Species- Forma- 
tion, (b)  445. 

Outlines  of  Sociology,  (r)  415. 


Parallelism,  A  Critique  of  the  Theory  of 

Psychophysical,  (b)  323. 
Parmenides,  The  Didactic  Poem  of,   (b) 

442. 

Peoples,  Religions  of  Primitive,  (b)  108. 
Perception,  A  Study  of  the  Fallacies  of, 

(b)   219;   The,   of  Resemblance,   (s) 

314. 

Peripatetics,  Aristotle  and  the  Earlier, 
(r)  526. 

Personality,  The  Development  of  the 
Doctrine  of,  in  Modern  Philosophy, 
(b)  662. 

Pessimism,  The  Relation  of,  to  Ultimate 
Philosophy,  (s)  96. 

Phenomenology  and  Ontology  of  the 
Human  Spirit,  Investigations  into  the, 
(b)  103. 

Philosophical,  The  Motive  Forces  in 
Kant's,  Development  and  the  two  Poles 
of  his  System,  (s)  97;  Demonstration, 
(s)  198  ;  System,  Schelling's,  (b)  220; 
Views,  On  Ernst  Mach's,  (s)  321,  (s) 
656 ;  Criticism  and  Construction,  Stud- 
ies in,  (b)  438  ;  Lectures  and  Remains 
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of  Richard  Lewis  Nettleship,  (b)  661. 

See  also  Philosophy. 
Philosopher,   Melanchthon  as,    (s)    206. 

(s)    319;  An    Unknown:     Jules  Le- 

quier,  (s)  537. 

Philosophers,  First,  of  Greece,  (b)  554. 
Philosophies,  The,  of  Freedom,  (s)  94. 
Philosophy,  The  Genesis  of  the  Critical, 

(a)  I,   (a)  135,   (a)  225;  The  Rela- 
tion of,  to  the  Religious  Movement  of 
the  Present  time,  (s)  93;  The  Rela- 
tion of  Pessimism  to  Ultimate,  (s)  96 ; 
Studies   in   the   History  of,  (r)  191  ; 
The,    of  Melanchthon,   (s)    206,    (s) 
319 ;  Introduction  to,   (b)   331  ;    The 
Social    Problem   in  the  Light  of,    (r) 
410;   Epistemological    Elements  from 
Thiele's    Religious,     (s)    428;     The 
Principle  of   Teleology   in    the   Crit- 
ical, of  Kant,  (b)  436;    Pseudo-,   at 
the  End   of  the   Nineteenth  Century, 

(b)  437;    Elements  of  General,   (b) 
440  ;  And  Mathematics  :  the  New  In- 
finite, (s)  537  ;  The,  of  Jules  Lequier, 
(s)  537  ;  And  the  Activity-Experience, 
(s)  538 ;  The  Bearings  of,  on  Educa- 
tion, (s)  544;  The,  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, (s)  546;  Scottish  Moral,  (a)  561 ; 
The   Nature  of  Scholastic,   (s)   658; 
The  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Personality  in  Modern,  (b)  662;  The, 
of  History  as  Sociology,  (b)  666.    See 
also  Philosophical. 

Physical  Science,  Epistemology  and,  (a) 

374- 

Plato,  Dialogues  of,  (b)  106. 
Pluralism  and  Monism,  (a)  355. 
Political   Organism,    Hegel's  Theory   of 

the,  (s)  321. 
Positive  Science,  Critical  Foundation  of 

Ethics  as,  (b)  663. 
Positivism,  Some  of  the   Leading    Ideas 

of  Comte's,    (s)  208. 
Postulates  of  a  Structural  Psychology,  (a) 

449- 
Potential  and  Actual  Reality,  Aristotle's 

Conception  of,  (a)  337. 
Practical  Idealism,  (b)  655. 
Practice,  Theory  and,  (s)  422. 
Predicate,  The  Distinction  between  the 


Grammatical,  Logical,  and  Psycholog- 
ical Subject  and,  (s)  199. 

Presuppositions,  Some,  for  a  History  of 
Moral  Progress  in  the  First  Three  Cen- 
turies, A.  D.,  (s)  432. 

Primary  Emotions,  (d)  294,  (d)  298. 

Primer,  A,  of  Psychology,  (b)  440. 

Primitive  Peoples,  Religions  of,  (b)  108. 

Principles,  A  Study  of  Ethical,  (b)  550. 

Progress,  Greek  Geometry  and  Scientific, 
(s)  205;  Suggestion  as  a  Factor  in  So- 
cial, (5)427;  Some  Presuppositions  for 
a  History  of  Moral,  in  the  First  Three 
Centuries,  A.  D.,  (s)  432. 

Prolegomena,  Experience,  a  Chapter  of, 
(b)  104. 

Proposition,  On  the  Logical  Subject  of 
the,  (s)  540. 

Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Commis- 
sion of  the,  (n)  448. 

Pseudo- Philosophy  at  the  End  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  (b)  437. 

Psychologic   Foundations  of  Education, 

(b)  557- 

Psychological,  The,  Genesis  of  the  Criti- 
cal Philosophy,  (a)  135,  (a)  225;  The 
Distinction  between  the  Grammatical, 
Logical,  and,  Subject  and  Predicate, 
(s)  199;  Analysis  of  the  Idea  of  Duty, 
(s)  201;  Association,  American,  (n) 
224;  Method,  A  Contribution  towards 
an  Improvement  in,  (s)  313,  (s)  422; 
Yearbook,  (b)  446,  (r)  635  ;  Basis  of 
Schopenhauer's  System,  (b)  670. 

Psychology,  Reply  to  Professor  Angell's 
Criticism  of  Analytic,  (d)  72;  The 
Crisis  in,  (s)  90;  Of  Special  Disposi- 
tions, Contributions  to  the,  (s)  91;  The 
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